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'  Wenn  ChriBtua  nicht  wahrer  Gk>tt  ist ;  die  mabometanische 
Religion  eine  unstreitige  Verbesserung  der  christlichen  war,  und 
Mahomet  sdbst  ein  ungleich  grossrer  und  wiirdigerer  Mann 
gewesen  ist  als  Christus.* 

Leasing ,  Sdmmd,  SchHften,  Bd,  9,  p.  291. 


'Simul  quoque  cum  beatis  Tideamus 
Glorianter  vultum  Tuum,  Christe  Deus, 
Gaudium  quod  est  immensum  atque  probum, 
SflBCula  per  infinita  sseculorum.' 

Rhythm.  EccL 
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EXTRACT 

FROM  THE  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

OF  THE  LATE 

EEV.    JOHN    BAMPTON, 

CANON    OP   SALISBURY. 

**  I  give  and  bequeath  my  Lands  and  Estates  to  the 

**  Chancellor,  Masters,  and  Scholars  of  the  University  of  Oxford 
^  for  ever,  to  have  and  to  hold  all  and  singular  the  said  Lands  or 
**  Estates  upon  trust,  and  to  the  intents  and  purposes  hereinafter 
"  mentioned ;  that  is  to  say,  I  will  and  appoint  that  the  Vice- 
**  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  time  being  shall 
**  take  and  receive  all  the  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof,  and 
*^  (after  all  taxes,  reparations,  and  necessary  deductions  made) 
^  that  he  pay  all  the  remainder  to  the  endowment  of  eight 
"  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  to  be  established  for  ever  in  the 
"  said  University,  and  to  be  performed  in  the  manner  following  : 

"  I  direct  and  appoint,  that,  upon  the  first  Tuesday  in  Easter 
*«  Term,  a  Lecturer  may  be  yearly  chosen  by  the  Heads  of  Col- 
^*  leges  only,  and  by  no  others,  in  the  room  adjoining  to  the 
**  Printing-House,  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
**  two  in  the  afternoon,  to  preach  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
^*  Sermons,  the  year  following,  at  St  Mary^s  in  Oxford,  between 
^  the  commencement  of  the  last  month  in  Lent  Term,  and  the 
**  end  of  the  third  wtek  in  Act  Tenn. 
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vi        Extract  from  Canon  Bamptotis  Will. 

^  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  the  eight  Divinity  Lecture 
"  Sermons  shall  be  preached  upon  either  of  the  following 
'*  Subjects — to  confirm  and  establish  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
''to  confute  all  heretics  and  schismatics  —  upon  the  divine 
"  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures — upon  the  authority  of  the 
''  writings  of  the  primitive  Fathers,  as  to  the  £Euth  and  practice 
"  of  the  primitive  Church — upon  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  Jesus  Christ — upon  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost — 
^  upon  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith,  as  comprehended  in 
"  the  Apostles'  and  Nicene  Creed. 

"  Also  I  direct,  that  thirty  copies  of  the  eight  Divinity  Lec- 
"  ture  Sermons  shall  be  always  printed,  within  two  months  after 
"  they  are  preached ;  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chan- 
"  cellor  of  the  University,  and  one  copy  to  the  Head  of  every 
"  College,  and  one  copy  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  and 
"  one  copy  to  be  put  into  the  Bodleian  Library ;  and  the 
''  expense  of  printing  them  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  revenue  of 
"  the  Land  or  Estates  given  for  establishing  the  Divinity  Lecture 
''  Sermons ;  and  the  Preacher  shall  not  be  paid,  nor  be  entitled 
"  to  the  revenue,  before  they  are  printed. 

"  Also  I  direct  and  appoint,  that  no  person  shall  be  qualified 
"  to  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons,  unless  he  hath  taken 
"  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  least,  in  one  of  the  two  Uni- 
"  versities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge ;  and  that  the  same  person 
"  shall  never  preach  the  Divinity  Lecture  Sermons  twice." 
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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FIKST  EDITION. 


Perhaps  an  apology  may  be  due  to  the  University  for  the 
delay  which  has  occurred  in  the  appearance  of  this  volume.  If 
so,  the  writer  would  venture  to  plead  that  he  undertook  the 
duties  of  the  Bampton  Lecturer  at  a  very  short  notice,  and,  it 
may  be,  without  sufficiently  considering  what  they  involved. 
When,  however,  the  accomplished  Clergyman  whom  the  Uni- 
versity had  chosen  to  lecture  in  the  year  1866  was  obliged  by 
a  serious  illness  to  seek  a  release  from  his  engagement,  the 
vacant  post  was  offered  to  the  present  writer  with  a  kindness 
and  generosity  which,  as  he  thought,  obliged  him,  although 
entirely  unprepared,  to  accept  it  and  to  meet  its  requirements  as 
well  as  he  could. 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  materials  which  were  made 
ready  in  some  haste  for  use  in  the  pulpit  seemed  to  require 
a  close  revision  before  publication.  In  making  this  revision — 
which  has  been  somewhat  seriously  interrupted  by  other  duties 
— the  writer  has  not  felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  alterations 
except  in  the  way  of  phrase  and  illustration.  He  has,  however, 
availed  himself  of  the  customary  licence  to  print  at  length  some 
considerable  paragraphs,  the  sense  of  which,  in  order  to  save 
time,  was  only  summarily  given  when  the  lectures  were 
delivered.  And  he  has  subjoined  the  Greek  text  of  the  more 
important  passages  of  the  New  Testament  to  which  he  has  had 
occasion  to  refer ;  as  experience  seems  to  prove  that  very  many 
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readers  do  not  verify  quotations  from  Holy  Scripture  for  them- 
selves, or  at  least  that  they  content  themselves  with  examining 
the  few  which  are  generally  thought  to  be  of  most  importance. 
Whereas,  the  force  of  the  argument  for  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  other  truths  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
eminently  cumulative.  Such  an  argument  is  to  be  appreciated^ 
not  by  studying  the  comparatively  few  texts  which  expressly 
assert  the  doctrine,  but  that  large  number  of  passages  which 
indirectly,  but  most  vividly,  imply  it. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  observe  that  eight  lectures  can 
deal  with  little  beyond  the  outskirts  of  a  v^t,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  of  an  exhaustless  subject.  The  present  volume 
attempts  only  to  notice,  more  or  less  directly,  some  of  those 
assaults  upon  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  have 
been  prominent  or  popular  of  late  years,  and  which  have, 
unhappily,  had  a  certain  weight  among  persons  with  whom  the 
writer  is  acquainted. 

Whatever  disturbing  influence  the  modem  destructive  criti- 
cism may  have  exerted  upon  the  form  of  the  old  argument  for 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  main  features  of  that  argument 
remain  substantially  unchanged.  The  writer  will  have  deep 
reason  for  thankfulness,  if  any  of  those  whose  inclination  or 
duty  leads  them  to  pursue  the  subject,  should  be  guided  by  his 
references  to  the  pages  of  those  great  theologians  whose  names, 
whether  in  our  own  country  or  in  the  wider  field  of  Catholic 
Christendom,  are  for  ever  associated  with  the  vindication  of  this 
most  fundamental  truth  of  the  Faith. 

In  passing  the  sheets  of  this  work  through  the  press, 
the  writer  has  been  more  largely  indebted  than  he  can  well 
say  to  the  invigorating  sympathy  and  varied  learning  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Bright,  Fellow  of  University  College ;  while  the  Index 
is  due  to  the  friendly  interest  of  another  Fellow  of  that  College, 
the  Rev.  P.  G.  Medd. 

That  in  so  wide  and  so  mysterious  a  subject  all  errors  have 
been  avoided,  is  much  more  than  the  writer  dares  to  hope. 
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But  at  least  he  has  not  intentionallj  oontrayened  the  clear  seDse 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  anj  formal  decision  whether  of  the  Undi- 
vided Church  or  of  the  Church  of  England*  May  He  to  the 
honour  of  Whose  Person  this  volume  is  devoted,  vouchsafe  to 
pardon  in  it  all  that  is  not  calculated  to  promote  His  truth  and 
His  glory  1  And  for  the  rest,  'quisquis  hsBC  legit,  ubi  pariter 
certus  est,  pergat  mecum ;  nbi  pariter  hssitat^  quserat  mecum ; 
ubi  errorem  suum  cognoscit,  redeat  ad  me ;  nbi  meum,  revocet 
me.  Ita  ingrediamur  simul  charitatis  viam,  tendentes  ad  Eum 
de  Quo  dictum  est,  Qusrite  Faciem  Ejus  semper*.' 


Chbist  Cbdboh, 

AMcmwm  Daiy,  1867. 


«  8.  Ang.  de  Trin.  i.  5. 
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PREFACE 
TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


Thb  kindly  welcome  g^ven  to  this  volume,  both  at  home  and 
in  America^  has  led  to  a  demand  for  another  edition,  which  has 
taken  the  writer  somewhat  by  surprise.  He  has,  however,  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  to  make  what  use  he  could  of  the  cri- 
ticisms which  have  come,  from  whatever  quarter,  under  his  notice. 
Some  textual  errors  have  been  corrected.  Some  ill-considered 
or  misunderstood  expressions  have  been  modified.  Eeferences 
to  authorities  and  sources  of  information,  which  were  accidentally 
omitted,  have  been  supplied.  To  a  few  of  the  notes  there  has 
been  added  fresh  matter,  of  an  explanatory  or  justificatory  cha- 
racter. The  index,  too,  has  been  remodelled  and  enlarged.  But 
the  book  remains,  it  is  needless  to  say,  substantially  unchanged. 
And  if  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  somewhat  altered 
guise,  this  has  been  done  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  friends, 
who  have  urged,  not  perhaps  altogether  without  reason,  that '  in 
the  Church  of  England,  books  on  Divinity  are  so  largely  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  means  of  the  wealthier  classes,  as  to  imply  that 
the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  can  possess  no  attractions  for 
the  intelligence  and  heart  of  persons  who  enjoy  only  a  moderate 
income.' 

Of  the  topics  discussed  in  this  book,  there  is  one  which  has 
invited  a  larger  share  of  attention  than  others,  both  from  those 
who  share  and  from  those  who  reject  the  Faith  of  the  Church. 
It  is  that  central  argument  for  our  Saviour's  Deity,  which  is 
based  on  Hb  persistent  self-assertion,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
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the  sublimity  of  His  Human  character.  The  supreme  importance 
of  this  consideration  b  indeed  obvious.  Certainly,  in  the  order 
of  historical  treatment,  the  inferences  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Prophecy,  and  from  Christ's  supernatural  design  to  found 
the  '  Kingdom  of  Heaven/  naturally  precede  that  which  arises 
from  His  language  about  Himsel£  But,  in  the  order  of  the 
formation  of  conViction,  the  latter  argument  must  claim  prece- 
dence. It  is,  in  truth,  more  fondamentaL  It  is  the  heart  of 
the  entire  subject,  from  which  a  vital  strength  flows  into  the 
accessory  although  important  topics  grouped  around  it.  Apart 
from  Our  Lord's  personal  claims,  the  language  of  prophecy  would 
have  been  only  a  record  of  unfulfilled  anticipations,  and  the  lofty 
Christology  of  the  Apostles  only  a  sample  of  their  misguided 
enthusiasms;  whereas  the  argument  which  appeals  to  Christ's 
claims,  taken  in  conjunction  with  His  character,  is  independent 
of  the  collateral  arguments  which  in  truth  it  supports.  If  the 
argument  from  prophecy  could  be  discredited,  by  assigning  new 
dates  to  the  prophetical  books,  and  by  theories  of  a  cultured 
political  foresight;  if  the  faith  of  the  Apostles  could  be  accounted 
for  upon  grounds  which  referred  it  to  their  individual  peculiar- 
ities of  thought  and  temper  j  there  would  still  remain  the  unique 
phenomenon  of  the  sublimest  of  characters  inseparably  linked,  in 
the  Person  of  Jesus,  to  the  most  energetic  proclamation  of  self. 

In  this  inmost  shrine  of  Christian  Truth,  there  are  two  courses 
open  to  the  native  criticism.  It  may  endeavour  to  explain 
away  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  interests,  as  it  conceives, 
of  His  Human  Character.  The  impossibility  of  reaUy  doing 
this  has  been  insisted  upon  in  these  lectures.  For  Christ's  self- 
assertion  is  not  merely  embodied  in-  statements  which  would  be 
blasphemy  in  the  mouth  of  a  created  being ;  it  underlies  and 
explains  His  entire  attitude  towards  His  disciples,  towards  His 
countrymen,  towards  the  human  race,  towards  the  religion  of 
Israel  Nor  is  Christ's  self-assertion  confined  to  the  records  of 
one  Evangelist,  or  to  a  particular  period  in  His  ministry.  The 
three  first  Evangelists  bear  witness  to  it,  in  diflerent  terms,  yet 
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not  less  significantly  than  does  St  John;  and  it  belongs  as  traljTy 
thongfa  not  perhaps  so  patently,  to  Our  Lord's  first  great  discourse 
as  to  His  last  JProm  first  to  last  He  assert^  He  insists  upon 
the  acceptance  of  Himself.  When  this  is  acknowledged,  a  man 
must  either  base  such  self-assertion  on  its  one  su£5cient  justifica- 
tion, by  accepting  the  Churches  &ith  in  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  or 
he  must  regard  it  as  fatal  to  the  moral  beauty  of  Christ's  Human 
character. — ChrutuSy  si  non  Deus,  non  bonus. 

It  is  urged  by  persons  whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  great 
respect  that,  however  valid  this  argument  may  be,  its  religious 
expediency  must  be  open  to  serious  question.  And  undoubt^y 
such  like  arguments  cannot  at  any  time  be  put  forward  without 
involving  those  who  do  so  in  grave  responsibility.  Of  this  the 
writer,  as  he  trusts,  has  not  been  unmindful.  He  has  not  used  a 
dangerous  weapon  gratuitously,  nor,  so  far  as  he  knows  his  own 
motives,  with  any  purpose  so  miserable  as  that  of  producing  a 
rhetorical  effect 

What,  then,  are  the  religious  circumstances  which  appear  to 
warrant  the  employment  of  such  an  argument  at  present  % 

Speaking  roughly,  men's  minds  may  be  grouped  into  three 
classes  with  reference  to  the  vital  question  which  is  discussed  in 
these  lecturesL 

I.  There  are  those  who,  by  Qod's  mercy,  have  no  doubt  on 
the  lubject  of  Our  Lord's  Godhead.  To  mere  dialecticians  their 
case  may  appear  to  be  one  of  sheer  intellectual  stagnation.  But 
the  &ct  is,  that  they  possess,  or  at  least  that  they  have  altogether 
within  their  reach,  a  far  higher  measure  of  real  'life'  than  is 
even  suspected  by  their  critics.  They  are  not  seeking  truth ; 
they  are  enjoying  it  They  are  not  like  Alpine  climbers  still 
making  their  way  up  the  mountain  side ;  they  have  gained  the 
summit,  and  are  gazing  on  the  panorama  which  is  spread  around 
and  beneath  them.  It  is  even  painful  to  them  to  think  of '  prov- 
ing' a  truth  which  is  now  the  very  life  of  their  souls.  In  their 
whole  spiritual  activity,  in  their  prayers,  in  their  regular  medita- 
tions, in  their  study  of  Holy  Scripture,  in  their  habitual  thoughts 
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respecting  the  eternal  Future,  they  take  Christ's  Divinity  for 
granted ;  and  it  never  occurs  to  them  to  question  a  reality  from 
which  they  know  themselves  to  be  continually  gaining  new 
streams  of  light  and  warmth  and  power. 

To  such  as  these,  this  book  may  or  may  not  be  of  service. 
To  some  Christians,  who  are  filled  with  joy  and  peace  in  be- 
lieving, a  review  of  the  grounds  of  any  portion  of  their  faith 
may  be  even  distressing.     To  others  such  a  process  may  be 
bracing  and  helpful     But  in  any  case  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  foot-notes  contain  passages  from  unbelieving  writers, 
which  are  necessary  to  shew  that  the  statements  of  the  text 
are  not  aimed  at  imaginary  phantoms,  but  which  also  are  not 
unlikely  to  shock  and  distress  religious  and  believing  minda  very 
seriously.    In  such  a  matter  to  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 
2.  There  are  others,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  a  larger  class  than 
is  often  supposed,  who  have  made  up  their  minds  against  the 
claims  of  Divine  Revelation  altogether.     They  may  admit  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  some  shadowy  sense,  aj9  an  In- 
finite Mind,  or  as  a  resistless  Force.    They  may  deny  that  there 
is  any  satisfactory  reason  for  holding  that  any  such  Being  exists 
at  all.    But  whether  they  are  Theists  or  Atheists,  they  resent  the 
idea  of  any  interference  from  on  high  in  this  human  world,  and 
accordingly  they  denounce  the  supernatural,  on  d  ^wtort  grounda 
The  trustworthiness  of  Scripture  as  an  historical  record  is  to 
their  minds  sufficiently  disproved  by  the  undoubted  fact,  that  its 
claim  to  credit  is  staked  upon  the  possibility  of  certain  extra- 
ordinary miracles.  When  that  possibility  is  denied,  Jesus  Christ 
must  either  be  pronounced  to  be  a  charlatan,  or  a  person  of 
whose  real  words  and  actions  no  trustworthy  account  has  been 
transmitted  to  us. 

Whichever  conclusion  be  accepted  by  those  who  belong  to 
the  class  in  question,  it  is  plain  that  this  book  cannot  hope  to 
assist  them.  For  it  treats  as  certain,  facts  of  which  they  deny 
even  the  possibility.  It  must  of  necessity  appear  to  them  to 
be  guilty  of  a  continuous  j!>6<i^j>n7iaj[nt/  since  they  dispute  ita 
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fdndamental  premises*  If  any  such  should  ever  chance  to  ex- 
amine it,  they  would  probably  see  in  it  'only  another  illustration 
of  the  hopelessness  of  getting  ''orthodox"  believers  even  to  appre- 
ciate the  nature  and  range  of  the  difficulties  which  are  felt  by 
liberal  thinkers.' 

It  may  be  replied  that  something  should  have  been  done 
towards  meeting  those  particular  '  difficulties.'  But,  in  point  of 
&ct,  this  would  have  been  to  choose  another  subject  for  the  lec- 
tures of  1866.  A  few  lectures,  after  all,  can  only  deal  with  some 
aspects  of  a  great  Doctrine ;  and  every  treatise  on  a  question 
of  Divinity  cannot  be  expected  to  begin  ab  otx),  and  to  discuss  the 
Existence  and  the  Personality  of  Qod.  However  little  may  be 
assuined,  there  will  always  be  persons  eager  to  complain  of  the 
minimized  'assumption'  as  altogether  unjustifiable;  because  there 
are  always  persons  who  deny  the  most  elementary  Theistic  truth. 
This  being  the  case,  the  practical  question  to  be  determined  is 
this : — How  much  is  it  advisable  to  take  for  granted  in  a  given 
condition  of  faith  and  opinion,  with  a  view  to  dealing  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  of  the  largest  number  1  The  existence  and 
personality  of  God,  and  the  possibility  and  reality  of  the  Chris- 
tian Revelation,  have  been  often  discussed ;  while  the  truth  and 
evidential  force  of  miracles  were  d^ended  in  the  year  1865  by  a 
Bampton  Lecturer  of  distinguished  ability.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  present  writer  deliberately  assumed  a  great  deal 
which  is  denied  in  our  day  and  country  by  many  active  minds, 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  case,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  of  a 
much  larger  number,  who  would  not  dispute  his  premises,  but 
who  fail  to  see,  or  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  the  conclusion  which 
they  really  warrant 

3.  For,  in  truth,  the  vast  majority  of  our  countrymen  still 
shrink  with  sincere  dread  from  anything  like  an  explicit  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity.  Yet  no  one  who  hears  what  goes  on 
in  daily  conversation,  and  who  is  moderately  conversant  with 
the  tone  of  some  of  the  leading  organs  of  public  opinion,  can 
doubt  the  existence  of  a  wide-spread  unsettlement  of  religious 
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belief.  People  have  a  notion  that  the  present  is,  in  the  hack- 
neyed phrase,  'a  transitional  period,*  and  that  they  ought  to 
be  keeping  pace  with  the  general  movement.  Whither  indeed 
they  are  going,  they  probably  cannot  say,  and  have  never  very 
seriously  asked  themselves.  Their  most  definite  impression  is 
that  the  age  is  tumiqg  its  back  on  dogmas  and  creeds,  and  is 
moving  in  a  negative  direction  under  the  banner  of '  freedom.' 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  told  by  their  guides  that  they  are 
hurrying  forward  to  a  diaos  in  which  all  existing  beliefs,  even 
the  fundamental  axioms  of  morality,  will  be  ultimately  submerged. 
Sometimes,  too,  they  are  encouraged  to  look  hopefully  forward 
beyond  the  immediate  foreground  of  conflict  and  confusion, 
to  an  intellectual  and  moral  Elysium,  which  will  be  reached 
when  Science  has  divested  Beligion  of  all  its  superstitious  incum- 
brances, and  in  which  *  thought'  and  'feeling,'  after  their  long 
misunderstanding,  are  to  embrace  under  the  supervision  of  a 
philosophy  higher  than  any  which  has  yet  been  elaborated. 
But  these  visions  are  seen  only  by  a  few,  and  they  are  not 
easily  popularized.  The  general  tendency  is  to  avoid  specula- 
tions, whether  hopeful  or  discouraging,  about  the  future,  yet  to 
acquiesce  in  the  theory  so  constantly  suggested,  that  there 
is  some  sort  of  necessary  opposition  between  dogma  and  good- 
ness, and  to  recognise  the  consequent  duty  of  promoting  good- 
ness by  the  depreciation  and  destruction  of  dogma.  Thus,  the 
movement,  although  negative  in  one  sense,  believes  itself  to  be 
eminently  positive  in  another.  With  r^ard  to  dogma,  it  is 
negative.  But  it  sincerely  affects  a  particular  care  for  morality; 
and  in  purifying  and  enforcing  moral  truth,  it  endeavours  to 
make  its  positive  character  most  distinctly  apparent. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  the  bearing  of  such  a  habit  of  mind 
when  placed  face  £o  face  with  the  Person  of  Our  Lord.  It  tends 
to  issue  practically  (although,  in  its  earlier  stages,  not  with 
any  very  intelligent  consciousness)  in  Socinianism.  It  r^;ards 
the  great  statements  whereby  Christ's  Godhead  is  taught  or 
guarded  in  Scripture  and  the  Creeds,  if  not  with  impatience 
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and  contempt,  at  least  with  real  although  silent  aversion. 
Church  formularies  appear  to  it  simply  in  the  light  of  an 
incuhus  upon  true  religious  thought  and  feeling ;  for  it  is  in- 
sensible to  the  preciousness  of  the  truths  which  they  guard. 
Hence  as  its  aims  and  action  become  more  and  more  defined, 
it  tends  with  increasing  decision  to  become  Humanitarian.  Its 
dislike  of  the  language  of  Nicsea  hardens  into  an  explicit  denial 
of  the  truth  which  that  language  guards.  Tet,  if  it  exults  in 
being  unorthodox,  and  therefore  is  hostile  to  the  Creed;  it 
is  ambitious  to  be  pre-eminently  moral,  and  therefore  it  lays 
especial  emphasis  upon  the  beauty  and  perfection  of  Christ's 
Human  character.  It  aspires  to  analyse,  to  study,  to  imitate 
that  character  in  a  degree  which  was,  it  thinks,  impossible 
during  those  ages  of  dogma  which  it  professes  to  have  closed. 
It  thus  relieves  its  desire  to  be  still  loyal  in  some  sense  to  Jesus 
Christ,  although  under  new  conditions :  if  it  discards  ancient 
formularies,  it  maintains  that  this  rejection  takes  place  only 
and  really  in  the  interest  of  moral  truth. 

Now  it  is  to  such  a  general  habit  of  mind  that  this  book  as  a 
whole,  and  the  argument  from  Our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  par- 
ticular, ventures  to  address  itsel£  Believing  that  the  cause  of 
dogma  is  none  other  than  the  cause  of  morality, — that  the 
perfect  moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ  is  really  compatible 
^  only  with  the  Nicene  assertion  of  His  absolute  Divinity, — ^the 
writer  has  endeavoured  to  say  so.  He  has  not  been  at  pains  to 
disguise  his  earnest  conviction,  that  the  hopes  and  sympathies, 
which  have  been  raised  in  many  sincerely  religious  minds  by  the 
80-caIled  liberal-religious  movement  of  our  day,  are  destined 
to  a  rude  and  bitter  disappointment.  However  long  the  final 
decision  between  'some  faith'  and  'no  faith'  may  be  deferred, 
it  must  be  made  at  last.  Already  advanced  rationalistic  thought 
agrees  with  Catholic  believers  in  maintaining  that  Christ  is^ot 
altogether  a  good  man,  if  He  is  not  altogether  Sj^^tf^u^n^v 
And  if  this  be  so,  surely  it  is  prudent  as  well  aa-l^aifflt  to  say  '^  ^ 
80.    They  who  do  not  wish  to  break  with  ^^rlst^^  Our  Lord, 

n^'^  ■ , 
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and  to  cast  out  His  very  Name  as  evil,  in  the  years  to  come, 
will  t)e  thankful  to  have  recognised  the  real  tendencies  of  an 
anti-dogmatic  teaching  which  for  the  moment  may  have  won  their 
sympathies.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  in  religious  thinking, 
not  less  than  in  religious  practice,  that  the  question,  Whither  am 
I  going  %  should  be  asked  and  answered.  Such  a  question  is  not 
the  less  important  because  for  the  present  all  is  smooth  and 
reassuring,  combining  the  reality  of  religious  change  with  the 
avoidance  of  any  violent  shock  to  old  convictions.  It  has  been 
said  that  there  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in  the  movement  of  a 
boat  which  is  gliding  softly  and  swiftly  down  the  rapids  above 
Niagara.  But  a  man  must  be  strangely  constituted  to  be 
able,  und^r  such  circumstances,  so  to  abandon  himself  to  the 
sense  of  present  satisfEiction  as  to  forget  the  fate  which  is 
immediately  before  him. 

The  argument  from  Christ's  character  to  His  Divpity  which 
is  here  put  forward  can  make  no  pretence  to  originality.  To 
the  present  writer,  it  was  suggested  in  its  entirety,  some  years 
ago,  upon  a  perusal  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman's  'Phases  of  Faith.' 
The  seventh  chapter  of  that  remarkable  but  saddening  work 
yielded  the  analysis  which  has  been  expanded  in  these  lectures, 
and  which  the  lecturer  had  found,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 
be  serviceable  in  assisting  Socinians  to  understand  the  real  basis 
of  the  Church's  faith  respecting  the  dignity  of  her  Head.  It 
agrees,  moreover,  even  in  detail,  with  the  work  of  the  great 
preacher  of  the  Church  of  France,  to  whose  earnestness  and 
genius  the  present  writer  has  elsewhere  professed  himself  to 
be,  and  always  must  feel,  sincerely  indebted. 

The  real  justification  of  such  arguments  lies  in  4  fact  which 
liberal  thinkers  will  not  be  slow  to  recognise  ^     If  the  moral 

•  Do  we  not  however  find  a  sanction  for  this  class  of  arguments  in  appeals 
such  as  the  following  ?  St  John  vii.  4a :  *  If  God  were  your  Father,  ye 
would  have  loved  Me.*  St.  John  v.  38:  *And  ye  have  not  His  Word 
abiding  in  you  :  for,  whom  He  hath  sent.  Him  ye  believe  not.'  And  is  not 
this  summarized  in  the  apostolical  teaching  ?  x  St.  John  ii.  23  :  '  Whosoever 
>  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father,'    Such  passages  appear  to 
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sense  of  man  be  impaired  by  the  Fall,  it  is  not  so  entirely  dis- 
abled as  to  be  incapable  of  discerning  moral  beauty.  If  it  may 
err  when  it  attempts  to  determine,  on  purely  d  jprtori  human 
grounds,  what  should  be  the  conduct  and  dispensations  of  Qod 
in  dealing  with  His  creatures,  it  is  not  therefore  likely  to  be 
in  «rror  when  it  stands  &ce  to  face  with  human  sincerity,  and 
humility,  and  love.  At  the  feet  of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  the 
moral  sense  may  be  trusted  to  protest  against  an  intellectual 
aberration  which  condemns  Him  as  vain  and  false  and  selfish, 
only  that  it  may  rob  Him  of  His  aureole  of  Divinity.  '  In  the 
seventh  chapter  of  the  ^'  Phases  of  Faith," '  I  quote  the  words  of 
a  thoughtful  Mend, '  there  is  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  one 
has  reached  the  voy  floor  of  Pandemonium,  and  that  a  rebound 
has  become  almost  inevitable.  Anything  is  better  than  to  be 
sinking  still,  one  knows  not  how  deeply,  into  the  abyss.' 

It  may  be  said  that  other  alternatives  have  been  put  for^ 
ward,  with  a  view  to  forcing  orthodox  members  of  the  Church 
of  England  into  a  position  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  argu- 
ment of  these  lectures  might  place  a  certain  section  of  Lati- 
todinarian  thinkers.  For  example,  some  Roman  Catholic  and 
some  sceptical  writers  unite  in  urging  that  either  all  orthodox 
Christianity  is  false,  or  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  must  be  admitted  to  be  valid.  Every  such  alternative 
must  be  considered  honestly,  and  in  view  of  the  particular 
evidence  which  can  be  produced  in  its  support  But  to  pro- 
pound the  present  alternative  between  Bome  and  unbelief,  is 
practically  to  forget  that  the  acceptance  of  the  dogmatic  prin- 
ciple, or  of  any  principle,  does  not  commit  those  who  accept  it 
to  its  exaggerations  or  corruptions;  and  that  the  promises 
of  Otir  Lord  to  His  people  in  regard  alike  to  Unity  and  to 
Holiness,  are,  in  His  mysterious  providence,  permitted  to  be 

shew,  that  to  press  an  inference,  whether  it  be  moral  or  doctrinal,  from  an 
admitted  truth,  by  insisting  that  the  truth  itself  is  virtually  rejected  if  the 
inference  be  declined,  is  not  accurately  described  aa  a  trick  of  modem 
orthodoxy. 

62 
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traversed  by  the  misuse  of  man*s  free-will.  In  a  word,  the 
dilemma  between  Boman  Catholicism  and  infidelity  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  far  from  being  obviously  exhaustive : 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  any  intermediate  position  can  be 
really  made  good  between  the  denial  of  Ghnst's  Human  per- 
fection and  the  admission  that  He  is  a  Superhuman  Person. 
And  when  this  admission  is  once  fisdrly  made,  it  leads  by  easy 
and  necessary  steps  to  belief  in  His  true  Divinity. 

The  great  question  of  our  day  is,  whether  Christ  our  Lord 
is  only  the  author  and  founder  of  a  religion,  of  which  another 
Being,  altogether  separate  from  Him,  namely,  Qod,  is  the  ob- 
ject ;  or  whether  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  true  Cod  and  true  Man, 
is,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Object  of  Christian 
faith  and  love  as  truly  as,  in  history.  He  was  the  Founder  of 
Christendom.  Come  what  may,  the  latter  belief  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  to  the  end,  the  Faith  of  His  Church. 

May  those  who  are  tempted  to  exchange  it  for  its  modem 
rival  reflect  that  the  choice  before  them  does  not  lie  between 
a  creed  with  one  dogma  more,  and  a  creed  with  one  dogma  less, 
nor  yet  between  a  mediaeval  and  a  modem  rendering  of  the 
Gbspel  history.  It  is  really  a  choice  between  a  phantom  and 
a  reality ;  between  the  implied  falsehood  and  the  etemal  tmth 
of  Christianity ;  between  the  interest  which  may  cling  to  a  dis- 
credited and  evanescent  memory  of  the  past,  and  the  worship 
of  a  living,  ever-present,  and  immaculate  Bedeemer. 


Ohbist  Chuboh, 

WhiUmUde,  1868. 
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LECTUKE  L 

THE  QUESTION  BEFOEB  US. 

When  Jestii  came  into  the  eocuU  of  Caaarea  PhUippi,  He  a$ked  ff%$ 
ditdpUs,  tcmng.  Whom  do  men  $ay  ^uU  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  t  And 
ihey  msid.  Some  tay  that  Thou  art  John  the  Baptitt:  tome,  Eliot; 
and  otha%  Jertmias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  He  taOh  unto  them, 
Bvt  whom  toy  ye  ^tat  I  omf— St.  Matt.  xtL  13. 

Thus  did  our  Lord  propose  to  His  first  followers  the  mo- 
mentous question,  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has  riyeted  the 
eye  of  thinking  and  adoring  Christendom.  The  material  set- 
ting, if  we  may  so  term  it,  of  a  great  intellectual  or  moral 
event  ever  attracts  the  interest  and  lives  in  the  memory  of 
men;  and  the  Evangelist  is  careful  to  note  that  the  question 
of  our  Lord  was  asked  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Csesarea  Fhi- 
lippL  Jesus  Christ  had  reached  the  northernmost  point  of  His 
joumeyings.  He  was  close  to  the  upper  source  of  the  Jordan, 
and  at  the  base  of  the  majestic  mountain  which  forms  a  natural 
barrier  to  the  Holy  Land  at  its  northern  extremity.  His 
eye  rested  upon  a  scenery  in  the  more  inmiediate  foreground, 
which  from  its  richness  and  variety  has  been  compared  by 
travellers  to  the  Italian  Tivoli*.  Yet  there  belonged  to  this 
spot  a  higher  interest  than  any  which  the  beauty  of  merely 
inanimate  or  irrational  nature  can  furnish;  it  bore  visible 
traces  of  the  hopes,  the  errors,  and  the  struggles  of  the  human 
soul.  Around  a  grotto  which  Qreek  settlers  had  assigned 
to  the  worship  of  the  sylvan  Pan,  a  Pagan  settlement  bad 
gradually  formed  itself.  Herod  the  Great  had  adorned  the 
spot  with  a  temple  of  white  marble,  dedicated  to  his  patron 
Augustus ;  and  more  recently,  the  rising  city,  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Philip  the  tetrarch,  had  received  a  new  name 

a  Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  397. 
[lect.  l]  B  '        r^  1 
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which  combined  the  memory  of  the  Ceesar  Tiberius  with  that 
of  the  local  potentate.     It  is  probable  that  our  Lord  at  least 
had  the  city  in  view^,  even  if  He  did  not  enter  it     He  was 
standing  on  the  geographical  frontier  of  Judaism  and  Heathen- 
dom.    Paganism  was  visibly  before  Him  in   each  of  its  two 
most  tjrpical  forms  of  perpetual  and  w6rld-wide  degradation. 
It  was  burying  its  scant  but  not  utterly  lost  idea  of  an  Eternal 
Power  and   Divinity «  beneath  a   gross   materialistic    nature- 
worship  ;  and  it  was  prostituting  the  sanctities  of  the  human 
conscience  to  the  lowest  purposes  of  an  unholy  and  tyrannical 
statecraft.    And  behind  and  around  our  Lord  was  that  peculiar 
people,  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  He  came  Himself  <^, 
and  to   which   His  first  followers  belonged.     Israel   too  was 
there ;    alone   in  her  memory  of  a  past  history  6uch  as  no 
other  race  could  boast ;   alone  in  her  sense  of  a  present  de- 
gradation, political  and  moral,  such  as  no  other  people  could 
feel  \    alone  in  her  strong  expectation  of  a  Deliverance  which 
to  men  who  were  'aliens  from'  her  sacred  'commonwealth' 
seemed  but  the  most  chimerical  of  delusions.     On  such  a  spot 
does   Jesus   Christ  raise  the  great  question  which   is  before 
us  in  the  text,  and  this,  as  we  may  surely  believe,  not  without 
a  reference  to  the  several  wants  and  hopes  and  efforts  of  man- 
kind thus  visibly  pictured  around  Him.     How  was  the  human 
conscience  to   escape    from  that    political  violence  and  frx>m 
that  degrading    sensualism   which    had    riveted  the  yoke    of 
Pagan  superstition?    How  was  Israel  to  learn  the  true  drift 
and  purpose  of  her  marvellous  past  1  How  was  she  to  be  really 
relieved  of  her  burden  of  social  and  moral  misery  1   How  were 
her  high   anticipations  of  a   brighter  future  to  be  explained 
and  justified  %    And  although  that  *  middle  wall   of  partition,' 
which  so  sharply  divided  off  her  inward  and  outward  life  from 
that  of  Gentile  humanity,  had  been  built   up  for  such  high 
and   necessary  ends'  by  her  great  inspired  lawgiver,  did  not 
such   isolation    also   involve    manifest    counterbalancing   risks 
and  loss  ?  was  it  to  be  eternal  1  could  it,  might  it  be  *  broken 
down  V  These  questions  could  only  be  answered  by  some  further 
Revelation,  larger  and  clearer  than  that  already  possessed  by 
Israel,  and  absolutely  new  to  Heathendom.     They  demanded 
some  nearer,  fuller,  more  persuasive  self-unveiling  than  any 

^  Dean  Stanley  surmises  that  the  rock  on  which  was  placed  the  Temple 
of  Augustus  maw  possibly  have  determined  the  form  of  our  Lord's  promise 
to  St.  Peter  in  h(t.  Matt.  xvi.  i8.    Sinai  and  Palestine,  p.  399. 

^  Rom.  i.  20. ,  *  Ibid.  ix.  5. 
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which  the  Merciful  and  Almighty  Grod  had  as  yet  vouchsafed 
to  His  reasonahle  creatures.  Hay  not  then  the  suggestive 
scenery  of  Csesarea  Philippi  have  been  chosen  by  our  Lord, 
as  well  fitted  to  witness  that  solemn  enquiry  in  the  full  answer 
to  which  Jew  and  Gentile  were  alike  to  find  a  rich  inheritance 
of  light,  peace  and  freedom  9  Jesus  '  asked  His  disciples,  saying, 
Whom  do  men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  T 

'Let  us  pause  to  mark  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  our 
Lord  Himself  proposes  this  consideration  to  His  disciples 
and  to  His  Church. 

It  has  been  often  maintained  of  late  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  Christ  Himself  differs  from  that  of  His  Apostles  and 
of  their  successors,  in  that  He  only  taught  religion,  while 
they  have  taught  dogmatic  theology©. 

This  statement  appears  to  proceed  upon  a  presumption  that 
religion  and  theology  can  be  separated,  not  merely  in  idea 
and  for  the  moment,  by  some  process  of  definition,  but  per- 
manently and  in  the  world  of  fact  What  then  is  religion? 
If  you  say  that  religion  is  essentially  thought  whereby  man 
unites  himself  to  the  Eternal  i^nd  Unchangeable  Being  ^,  it 
is  at  least  plain  that  the  object-matter  of  such  a  religious 
activity  as  this  is  exactly  identical  with  the  object-matter 
of  theology.  Nay  more,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  a  re- 
ligious life  is  simply  a  life  of  theological  speculation.  If  you 
make  religion  to  consist  in  Hhe  knowledge  of  our  practical 
duties  considered  as  God's  commandments?,*  your  definition 
irresistibly  suggests  God  in  His  capacity  of  universal  Legis* 
lator,  and  it  tiius  carries  the  earnestly  and  honestly  religious 
man  into  the  heart  of  theology.     If  you  protest  that  religion 

e  Banr  more  cautiously  says  :  'Wenn  wir  mtt  der  Lehre  Jesu  die  Lehre 
des  Apostels  Paulus  zusammenhalteii,  so  fallt  sogleich  der  grosse  Unter- 
Bchied  in  die  Angen,  welcher  hier  stattiindet  zwischen  einer'  noch  in  der 
Form  einu  aUgemeinen  P^ncipa  Hch  aussprechcHden  Lehre,  and  einem 
schon  zur  Bestimmtheit  des  Dogma's  gestalteten  Lehrbegriff.'  Vorlesungen 
fiber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  123.  Bat  it  woald  be  difficult  to  shew  that  the 
'Universal  Principle*  does  not  inrolve  and  embody  a  number  of  definite 
dogmas.  Baur  would  not  admit  that  St.  John  ziv.,  ZT.,xvi  contain  words 
re^ly  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ:  but  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  is 
sufficiently  dogmatic.     Cf.  St.  Matt.  vi.  4,  6,  14,  26,  30,  vii.  31,  22. 

'  So  Fichte,  quoted  by  Klee,  Dogmatik,  c.  2.  With  this  definition  those 
of  Sdielling  and  Hegel  substantially  concur.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark 
that  thought  is  only  one  element  of  true  religion. 

ff  So  Kant,  ibid.  This  definition  (i)  reduces  religion  to  being  merely 
an  affair  of  the  understanding,  and  (2)  identifies  its  substance  with  that 
of  morality. 
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has  nothing  to  do  with  intellectual  skill  in  projecting  defini- 
tions, and  that  it  is  at  bottom  a  feeling  of  tranquil  dependence 
upon  some  higher  Power**,  you  cannot  altogether  set  aside 
the  capital  question  which  arises  as  to  the  nature  of  that 
Power  upon  which  religion  thus  depends.  Even  if  you  should 
contend  that  feeling  is  the  essential  element  in  religion,  still 
you  cannot  seriously  maintain  that  the  reality  of  that  to  which 
such  feeling  relates  is  altogether  a  matter  of  indifference  ^ 
For  the  adequate  satisfaction  of  this  religious  feeling  lies  not 
in  itself  but  in  its  object;  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to 
represent  religion  as  indifferent  to  the  absolute  truth  of  that 
object^  and  in  a  purely  sesthetical  spirit,  concerned  only  with 
the  beauty  of  the  idea  before  ity  even  in  a  case  where  the 
reflective  understanding  may  have  condemned  that  idea  as 
logically  false.  Eeligion,  to  support  itself,  must  rest  consciously 
on  its  object :  the  intellectual  apprehension  of  that  object  as 
true  is  an  integral  element  of  religion.  In  other  words,  religion 
is  practically  inseparable  from  theology.  The  religious  Ma- 
hommedan  sees  in  Allah  a  being  to  whose  absolute  decrees  he 
must  implicitly  resign  himself;  a  theological  dogma  then  is 
the  basis  of  the  specific  Mahommedan  form  of  religion.  A  child 
reads  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  that  our  Heavenly  Father 
takes  care  of  the  sparrows,  and  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  i, 
and  the  child  prays  to  Him  accordingly.  The  truth  upon 
which  the  child  rests  is  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
which  encourages  trust,  and  warrants  prayer,  and  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  child's  religion.  In  short,  religion  cannot  exist 
without  some  view  of  its  object,  namely,  God ;  but  no  sooner 
do  you  introduce  any  intellectual  aspect  whatever  of  God, 
nay,  the  bare  idea  that  such  a  Being  exists,  than  you  have 
before  you  not  merely  a  religion,  but  at  least,  in  some  sense, 
a  theology^f. 

^  'Abhangigkeitsgeftlhl.'  Schleiermacher's  account  of  religion  has  been 
widely  adopted  in  our  own  day  and  country.  But  (i)  it  ignores  the  active 
side  of  true  religion,  (7)  it  loses  sight  of  man's  freedom  no  less  than  of 
God's,  and  (3)  it  may  imply  nothing  better  than  a  passive  submission  to 
the  laws  of  the  Universe,  without  any  belief  whatever  as  to  their  Author. 

^  Domer  gives  an  account  of  this  extreme  theory  as  maintained  by  De 
Wette  in  his  Religion  und  Theologie,  16 15.  De  Wette  appears  to  have 
followed  out  some  hints  of  Herder's,  while  applying  Jacobi's  doctrine  of 
feeling,  as  'the  immediate  perception  of  the  Divine/  and  the  substitute 
for  the  practical  reason,  to  theology.  Cf.  Domer,  Person  Christi,  Zw.  Th. 
p.  996,  sqq. 

J  St.  Matt.  vi.  25-30. 

k  Religion  includes  in  its  complete  idea  the  knowledge  and  the  worship 

[leot. 


Plcue  of  Christ  in  His  own  doctrine.  5 

Had  our  Lord  revealed  no  one  truth  except  the  Parental 
character  of  God,  while  at  the  same  time  He  insisted  upon 
a  certain  morality  and  posture  of  the  soul  as  proper  to  man's 
reception  of  this  revelation,  He  would  have  heen  the  Author 
of  a  theology  as  well  as  of  a  religion.  In  point  of  fact,  besides 
teaching  various  truths  concerning  God,  which  were  unknown 
before,  or  at  most  only  guessed  aty  He  did  that  which  in  a 
merely  human  teacher  of  high  purpose  would  have  been  morally 
intolerable.  He  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Himself.  He 
claimed  to  be  something  more  than  the  Founder  of  a  new 
religious  spirit,  or  than  the  authoritative  promulgator  of  a 
higher  truth  than  men  had  yet  known.  He  taught  true  religion 
indeed  as  no  man  had  yet  taught  it,  but  He  bent  the  religious 
spirit  which  He  had  sunmioned  into  life  to  do  homage  to 
Himself  as  being  its  lawful  and  adequate  Object.  He  taught 
the  highest  theology,  but  He  also  placed  Himself  at  the  very 
centre  of  His  doctrine,  and  He  announced  Himself  as  sharing 
the  very  throne  of  that  God  Whom  He  so  clearly  unveiled. 
If  He  was  the  organ  and  author  of  a  new  and  final  revelation. 
He  also  claimed  to  be  the  very  substance  and  material  of  His 
own  message ;  His  most  startling  revelation  was  Himself. 

These  are  statements  which  will  be  justified,  it  is  hoped, 
hereafter  1 ;  and,  if  some  later  portions  of  our  subject  are  for 
a  moment  anticipated,  it  is  only  that  we  may  note  the  true  and 
extreme  significance  of  our  Lord's  question  in  the  text  But 
let  us  also  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  the  duty  of  a  merely 
human  teacher  of  the  highest  moral  aim,  entrusted  vdth  a  great 
spiritual  mission  and  lesson  for  the  benefit  of  mankind)  The 
example  of  St.  John  Baptist  is  an  answer  to  this  enquiry.  Such 
a  teacher  would  represent  himself  as  a  mere  'voice'  crying  aloud 
in  the  moral  wilderness  around  him,  and  anxious,  beyond  aught 
else,  to  shroud  his  own  insignificant  person  beneath  the  majesty 
of  his  message.     Not  to  do  this  would  be  to  proclaim  his  own 


of  God.  (S.  Aug.  de  Util.  Cred.  c  13.  n.  47.)  Cicero  gives  the  limited 
sense  which  Pagan  Rome  attached  to  the  word :  '  Qui  omnia  quse  ad  cultym 
deorum  pertinerent,  diligenter  retractarent  et  tanquam  relegerent,  sunt  dicti 
religiosi,  ex  relegendo.'  (De  Nat.  Deorum,  ii.  a8.)  Lactantins  gives  the 
Christian  form  of  the  idea,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  etymology : 
*  Vinculo  pietatis  obstricti  Deo,  et  religati  sumus,  unde  ipsa  religio  nomen 
accepit.*  (Inst.  Div.  iv.  24.)  Religion  is  the  bond  between  (rod  and  man's 
whole  nature:  in  God  the  heart  finds  its  happiness,  the  reason  its  rule 
of  truth,  the  will  its  freedom. 
I  See  Lecture  IV. 
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moral  degradation;  it  would  be  a  public  confession  that  he 
could  only  regard  a  great  spiritual  work  for  others  as  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  adding  to  his  own  social  capital,  or  to  his 
official  reputation.  When  then  Jesus  Christ  so  urgently  draws 
the  attention  of  men  to  His  Personal  Self,  He  places  us  in  a 
dilemma.  We  must  either  say  that  He  was  unworthy  of  His 
own  words  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ™,  or  we  must  confess 
that  He  has  some  right,  and  is  under  the  pressure  of  some 
necessity,  to  do  that  which  would  be  morally  insupportable  in  a 
merely  human  teacher.  Now  if  this  right  and  necessity  exist, 
it  follows  that  when  our  Lord  bids  us  to  consider  His  Personal 
rank  in  the  hierarchy  of  beings,  He  challenges  an  answer. 
Bemark  moreover  that  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term  the 
answer  is  not  less  a  theological  answer  if  it  be  that  of  the 
£bionitic  heresy  than  if  it  be  the  language  of  the  Nicene  Creed. 
The  Christology  of  the  Church  is  in  reality  an  integral  part  of 
its  theology;  and  Jesus  Christ  raises  the  central  question  of 
Christian  theology  when  He  asks,  *  Whom  do  men  say  that  I 
the  Son  of  Man  am  V 

It  may  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  inviting  attention,  not  to 
His  essential  Personality,  but  to  His  assumed  office  as  the  Jewish 
Messiah ;  that  He  is,  in  fact,  asking  for  a  confession  of  His 
Messiahship. 

Now  observe  the  exact  form  of  our  Lord's  question,  as  given 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  which,  as  Olshausen  has  remarked,  is 
manifestly  here  the  lelading  narrative  :  *  Whom  do  men  say  that 
I  the  Son  of  Man  am  1'  This  question  involves  an  assertion, 
namely,  that  the  Speaker  is  the  Son  of  Man.  What  did  He 
mean  by  that  designation  9  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
with  two  exceptions"  the  title  is  only  applied  to  our  Lord  in 
the  New  Testament  by  His  own  lips.  It  was  His  self-chosen 
Name  :  why  did  He  choose  it  ? 

First,  then,  it  was  in  itself,  to  Jewish  ears,  a  clear  assertion  of 
Messiahship.  In  the  vision  of  Daniel  '  One  like  unto  the  Son  of 
Man  0  had  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven, ....  and  there  was 
given  Him  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom.'  This  kingdom 
succeeded  in  the  prophet's  vision  to  four  inhuman  kingdoms, 
correspondent  to  the  four  typical  beasts ;  it  was  the  kingdom  of 
a  prince,  human  indeed,  and  yet  from  heaven.     In  consequence 

■*  Observe  the  principle  involved  in  St.  Matt.  vi.  1-8. 

»  Acts  vii.  56 ;  Rev.  i.  13,  xiv.  14. 

^  ftnk  n33— d>r  vVbt  iifSpiwov,  LXX.  Dan.  vii.  13,  sqq. 
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of  this  propheey,  the  'Son  of  Man'  hecame  a  popular  and 
official  title  of  the  Messidi.  In  the  Book  of  Enoch,  which  is 
assigned  with  thQ  highest  prohahility  hy  recent  criticism  to  the 
second  century  before  our  eraP,  this  and  kindred  titles  are 
continually  applied  to  Messiah.  Our  Lord  in  His  prophecy  over 
Jerusalem  predicted  that  at  the  last  day  '  they  shall  see  the  Son 
of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  power  and  great  glory  q/ 
And  when  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  Caiaphas  He  thus  addressed 
His  judges :  *  I  say  imto  you,  hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  at  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven  r/  In  these  passages  there  is  absolutely  no 
room  for  doubting  either  His  distinct  reference  to  the  vision  in 
Daniel,  or  the  claim  which  the  title  Son  of  Man  was  intended  to 
assert.  As  habitually  used  by  our  Lord,  it  was  a  constant  setting 
forth  of  His  Messianic  dignity,  in  the  face  of  the  people  of 
Israel  •. 

Why  indeed  He  chose  this  one,  out  of  the  many  titles  of 
Messiah,  is  a  further  question,  a  brief  consideration  of  which  lies 
in  the  track  of  the  subject  before  us. 

It  would  not  appear  to  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  title 
Son  of  Man  is  the  most  unpresuming,  the  least  glorious  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  and  was  adopted  by  our  Lord  as  such.  For  if 
such  a  title  claimed,  as  it  did  claim,  Messiahship,  the  precise 
etymological  force  of  the  word  could  not  neutralize  its  current 
and  recognised  value  in  the  estimation  of  the  Jewish  people. 
The  claim  thus  advanced  was  independent  of  any  analysis  of  the 
exact  sense  of  the  title  which  asserted  it.  The  title  derived  its 
popular  force  from  the  office  with  which  it  was  associated.  To 
adopt  the  title,  however  humble  might  be  its  strict  and  intrinsic 
meaning,  was  to  claim  the  great  office  to  which  in  the  minds 
of  men  it  was  indissolubly  attached. 

P  Cf.  Dillmann,  Das  Buch  Enoch,  1853,  p.  157.  Dillmann  places  the 
book  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  130-109,  Dr.  Pusey  would 
assign  to  it  a  still  earlier  date.  Cf.  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  390,  note  a,  and 
391,  note  3.  4  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  30.  r  Ibid.  zxri.  64. 

'  *  Den  Namen  des  vlhs  rov  iurBp^nov  gebraucht  Jesus  Selbst  aof  eine  so 
eigenthiimliche  Weise  von  Sich,  dass  man  nor  annehmen  kann,  £r  habe  mit 
jenem  Namen,  wie  man  auch  seine  Bedeutung  genauer  bestimmen  mag,  irgend 
eine  Beziehung  aof  die  Messiasidee  ausdrticken  woUen.'  Baur,  Das  Christen- 
thnm,  p.  37.  Cf.  also  the  same  anther's  Vorlesungen  Qber  Nentestamentliche 
Theologie,  p.  76,  sqq.  In  St.  Matt.  x.  13,  xiii.  37-41,  the  official  force  of  the 
title  is  obvious.  That  it  was  a  simple  periphrasis  for  the  personal  pronoun, 
without  any  reference  to  the  office  or  Person  of  the  Speaker,  is  inconsistent 
with  Acts  vii.  56,  and  St.  Matt.  xvi.  13. 
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As  it  had  been  addressed  to  the  prophet  Ezekiel*,  the  title 
Son  of  Man  seemed  to  contrast  the  frail  and  shortlived  life  of 
men  with  the  boundless  strength  and  the  eternal  years  of  the 
Infinite  God.  And  as  applied  to  Himself  by  Jesus,  it  doubtless 
expresses  a  real  Humanity,  a  perfect  and  penetrating  community 
of  nature  and  feeling  with  the  lot  of  human  kind.  Thus,  when 
our  Lord  says  that  authority  was  given  Him  to  execute  judg- 
ment because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man,  it  is  plain  that  the  point 
of  the  reason  lies,  not  in  His  being  Messiah,  but  in  His  beiug 
Human.  He  displays  a  genuine  Humanity  which  could  deem 
nothing  human  strange,  and  could  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of 
the  infirmities  of  the  race  which  He  was  to  judged.  But  the 
title  Son  of  Man  means  more  than  this  in  its  application  to  our 
Lord.  It  does  not  merely  assert  His  real  incorporation  with 
our  kind ;  it  exalts  Him  indefinitely  above  us  all  as  the  repre- 
sentative, the  ideal,  the  pattern  Man^.  He  is,  in  a  special  sense, 
the  Son  of  Mankind,  the  genuine  offspring  of  the  race.  His  is 
the  Human  Life  which  does  justice  to  the  idea  of  Humanity. 
All  human  history  tends  to  Him  or  radiates  from  Him.  He  is 
the  point  in  which  humanity  finds  its  unity ;  as  St.  Irenaeus 
says.  He  'recapitulates'  ity.  He  closes  the  earlier  history  of 
our  race ;  He  inaugurates  its  future.  Nothing  local,  transient, 
individualizing,  national,  sectarian,  dwarfs  the  proportions  of 
His  world-embracing  Character ;  He  rises  above  the  parentage, 
the  blood,  the  narrow  horizon  which  bounded,  as  it  seemed, 
His  Human  Life ;  He  is  the  Archetypal  Man  in  Whose  presence 
distinctions  of  race,  intervals  of  ages,  types  of  civilization, 
degrees  of  mental  culture  are  as  nothing.  This  sense  of  the 
title  seems  to  be  implied  in  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
He  contrasts  *  the  foxes  which  have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the 
air  which  have  nests,'  with  *the  Son  of  Man  Who  hath  not 
where  to  lay  His  Head*.'     It  is  not  the  official  Messiah,  as 

*  DiH'p  i.e.  *  mortal.'  (Cf.  Gresen.  in  voc.  dim.)  It  is  so  used  eighty- 
nine  times  in  Ezekiel.  Compare  Num.  xziii.  19 ;  Job  xxv.  6,  zzxv.  8.  In 
this  sense  it  occurs  frequently  in  the  plural.  In  Ps.  yiii.  4,  5  and  Ixxx.  17 
it  refers,  at  least  ultimately,  to  our  Lord. 

o  St.  John  V.  17 ;  Heb.  iv.  15. 

'*•  *  Urbild  der  Menscheit.'  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu  Cbristi,  p.  130.  sqq. 
Mr.  Keble  draws  out  the  remedial  force  of  the  title  as  'signifying  that 
Jesus  was  the  very  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Second  Adam  promised  to  undo 
what  the  first  had  done.*  Eucharistical  Adoration,  pp.  31-33. 

r  Adv.  Hier.  III.  18.  i.  '  Longam  hominum  expositionem  in  Se  Ipso 
recapitulavit,  in  compendio  nobis  salutem  prsestans.' 

s  St.  Matt.  viii.  ao ;  St.  Luke  ix.  58. 
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Real  force  of  our  Lord^s  question.  9 

such ;  but  *  the  fairest  among  the  children  of  men,'  the  natural 
Prince  and  Leader,  the  very  prime  and  flower  of  human  kind, 
Whose  lot  is  thus  harder  than  that  of  the  lower  creatures,  and 
in  Whose  humiliation  humanity  itself  is  humbled  below  the 
level  of  its  natural  dignity. 

As  the  Son  of  Man  then,  our  Lord  is  the  Messiah ;  He  is 
a  true  member  of  our  human  race,  and  He  is  moreover  its 
Pattern  and  Eepresentative ;  since  He  fulfils  and  exhausts  that 
moral  Ideal  to  which  man*s  highest  and  best  aspirations  have 
ever  pointed  onward.  Of  these  senses  of  the  term  the  first 
was  the  more  popular  and  obvious  ;  the  last  would  be  discerned 
as  latent  in  it  by  the  devout  reflection  of  His  servants.  For  the 
disciples  the  term  Son  of  Man  implied  first  of  all  the  Messiah- 
ship  of  their  Master,  and  next,  though  less  prominently.  His 
true  Humanity.  When  then  our  Lord  enquires  'Whom  do 
men  say  that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  ?'  He  is  not  merely  asking 
whether  men  admit  what  the  title  Son  of  Man  itself  imports, 
that  is  to  say,  the  truth  of  His  Humanity  or  the  truth  of  His 
Messiahship.  The  point  of  His  question  is  this : — what  is  He 
besides  being  the  Son  of  Man)  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is 
Messiah ;  but  what  is  the  Personality  which  sustains  the 
Messianic  office  1  As  the  Son  of  Man,  He  is  truly  Human ; 
but  what  is  the  Higher  Nature  with  which  this  emphatic  claim 
to  Humanity  is  in  tacit,  but  manifest  contrast)  What  is  He 
in  the  seat  and  root  of  His  Being)  Is  His  Manhood  a  robe 
which  He  has  thrown  around  a  Higher  form  of  pre-existent 
Life,  or  is  it  His  all  1  Has  He  been  in  existence  some  thirty 
years  at  most,  or  are  the  august  proportions  of  His  Life  only 
to  be  meted  out  by  the  days  of  eternity?  'Whom  say  men 
that  I  the  Son  of  Man  am  V 

The  disciples  reply,  that  at  that  time,  in  the  public  opinion 
of  Galilee,  our  Lord  was,  at  the  least,  a  preternatural  personage. 
On  this  point  there  was,  it  would  seem,  a  general  consent.  The 
cry  of  a  petty  local  envy  which  had  been  raised  at  Nazareth, 
*Is  not  this  the  Carpenter's  SonT  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
matured  or  prevalent  opinion  of  the  people.  The  people  did 
not  suppose  that  Jesus  was  in  truth  merely  one  of  themselves, 
only  endued  with  larger  powers  and  with  a  finer  religious 
instinct.  They  thought  that  His  Personality  reached  back 
somehow  into  the  past  of  their  own  wonderful  history.  They 
took  Him  for  a  saint  of  ancient  days,  who  had  been  re-invested 
with  a  bodily  form.  He  was  the  great  expected  miracle-working 
Elijah ;  or  He  was  the  disappointed  prophet  who  had  followed 
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lo  St.  Peter's  Confession. 

His  country  to  its  grave  at  the  Captivity;  or  He  was  the 
recently- martyred  preacher  and  ascetic  John  the  Baptist;  or 
He  was,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  oitier  which  for  four 
hundred  years  had  been  lost  to  Israel;  He  was  one  of  the 
Prophets,  .  . 

Our  Lord  turns  from  these  public  misconceptions  to  the 
judgment  of  that  little  Body  which  was  already  the  nucleus 
of  His  future  Church  :  *  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  ?'  St.  Peter 
replies,  in  the  name  of  the  other  disciples »,  *  Thou  art  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  the  Living  God.'  In  marked  contrast  to  the  popular 
hesitation  which  refused  to  recognise  explicitly  the  justice  of 
the  claim  so  plainly  put  forward  by  the  assumption  of  the  title 
'Son  of  Man,*  the  Apostle  confesses,  *Thou  art  the  Christ' 
But  St.  Peter  advances  a  step  beyond  this  confession,  and 
replies  to  the  original  question  of  our  Lord,  when  he  adds  '  The 
Son  of  the  Living  God.*  In  the  first  three  Evangelists,  as  well 
as  in  St.  John,  this  solenm  designation  expresses  something 
more  than  a  merely  theocratic  or  ethical  relationship  to  God  *>. 
If  St.  Peter  had  meant  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God  solely 
in  virtue  of  His  membership  in  the  old  Theocracy,  or  by  reason 
of  His  consummate  moral  glory  c,  the  confession  would  have 

»  St.  Chrysostom,  in  loc,  calls  St.  Peter  th  trrSfxa  rS¥  ixoarSKofV,  6 
trcarraxov  0tpfi6s, 

•»  See  Lect.  V.  p.  246.  sqq. 

c  The  title  of  'sons'  u  used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  express  three 
relations  to  Grod.  (i)  Grod  has  entered  into  the  relation  of  Father  to  all 
Israel  (Deut.  ixxii.  6  ;  Isa.  Iziii.  16),  whence  he  entitles  Israel  'My  son/ 
*My  firstborn'  (Ezod.  iv.  12,  13),  when  claiming  the  people  from  Pharaoh; 
and  Ephraim,  'My  dear  son,  a  pleasant  child*  (Jer.  zxxi.  ao),  as  an  earnest 
of  restoration  to  Divine  favour.  Thus  the  title  is  used  as  a  motive  to 
obedience  (Deut.  xiv.  1);  or  in  reproach  for  ingratitude  (Ibid,  xxxii.  5; 
Isa.  i.  7,  XXX.  1,9;  Jer.  iii.  14) ;  or  especially  of  such  as  were  God's  sons, 
not  in  name  only,  but  in  truth  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  15 ;  Prov.  xiv.  a6;  and  perhaps 
Isa.  xliii.  6).  (a)  The  title  is  applied  once  to  judges  in  the  Theocracy 
(Ps.  Ixxxii.  6),  '.I  Jiave  said.  Ye  are  gods,  and  all  of  you  are  children  of  tha 
Most  High.'  Here  the  title  refers  to  the  name  Elohim,  given  to  the  judges 
as  representing  God  in  the  Theocracy,  and  as  judging  in  His  Name  and  by 
His  Authority.  Accordingly  to  go  to  them  for  judgment  is  spoken  of  as 
going  to  Elohim  (Deut.  xvii.  9).  (3)  The  exact  phrase  <  sons  of  (}od'  is^  with 
perhaps  one  exception  (Gen.  vi.  2),  used  of  superhuman  beings,  who  until 
the  Incarnation  were  more  nearly  like  God  than  were  any  of  the  family 
of  men  (Job  i.  6,  ii.  i,  xxxviii.  7).  The  singular,  *  My  Son,'  *  The  Son/ 
is  used  only  in  prophecy  of -the  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  7,  11 ;  and  Acts  xiii.  33 ; 
Heb.  i.  5,  V.  5),  and  in  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a  Didne  manifestation, 
very  probably  of  God  the  Son  (Dan.  iiL  25).  The  line  of  David  bemg  the 
line  of  the  Messiah,  culminating  in  the  Messiah,  as  in  David's  One  perfect 
Son,  it  was  said  in  a  lower  sense  of  each  member  of  that  line,  but  in  its 
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inyolved  nothing  distinctive  with  respect  to  Jesus  Christy 
nothing  that  was  not  in  a  measure  true  of  every  good  Jew,  and 
tiiat  may  not  be  truer  far  of  every  good  Christian.  If  St.  Peter 
had  intended  only  to  repeat  another  aud  a  practically  equivalent 
title  of  the  Messiah,  he  would  not  have  equalled  the  earlier 
confession  of  a  Nathanael<^,  or  have  surpassed  the  subsequent 
admission  of  a  Caiaphas®.  If  we  are  to  construe  his  language 
thus,  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  conceive  why  'flesh  and 
blood '  could  not  have  '  revealed '  to  him  so  obvious  and  trivial 
an  inference  from  his  previous  knowledge,  or  why  either  the 
Apostle  or  his  confession  should  have  been  solemnly  designated 
as  the  selected  Rock  on  which  the  Redeemer  would  buUd  His 
imperishable  Church. 

Leaving  however  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  text,  let  us  note  that  the  question  raised  at 
Ciesarea  Philippi  is  still  the  great  question  before  the  modem 
world.     Whom  do  men  say  now  that  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Man,  is  1 

I.  No  serious  and  thoughtful  man  can  treat  such  a  subject 
with  indifference.  I  merely  do  you  justice,  my  brethren,  when 
I  defy  you  to  murmur  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  merely 
abstract  discussion,  which  has  nothing  in  common  with  modem 
human  interests,  congenial  as  it  may  have  been  to  those  whom 
some  writers  have  learnt  to  describe  as  the  professional  word- 
warriors  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  You  would  not  be 
guilty  of  including  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  your 
catalogue  of  tolerabiles  ineptice.  There  is  that  in  the  Form  of 
the  Son  of  Man  which  prevails  to  command  something  more 
than  attention,  even  in  an  age  so  conspicuous  for  its  boisterous 
self-assertion  as  our  own,  and  in  intellectual  atmospheres  as  &r 
as  possible  removed  from  the  mind  of  His  believing  and  adoring 
Church.  Never  since  He  ascended  to  His  Throne  was  He  the 
object  of  a  more  passionate  adoration  than  now ;  never  did  He 
encounter  the  glare  of  a  hatred  more  intense  and  more  defiant : 
and  between  these,  the  poles  of  a  contemplation  incessantly  di- 
rected upon  His  Person,  there  are  shades  and  levels  of  thought  and 
feeling,  many  and  graduated,  here  detracting  from  the  highest 

foil  MAse  only  of  Messiah,  '  I  will  be  to  Him  a  Father,  and  He  shall  be  to 
Me  a  Son'  (i  Sam.  vii.  14 ;  Heb.  i.  5 ;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  ay).  The  application 
of  the  title  to  coHeetiTe  Israel  in  Hos.  xi.  i,  is  connected  by  St.  Matthew 
(ti.  15)  with  its  deeper  force  as  used  of  Israers  One  true  Heir  and  Repre- 
sentative. Cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Interp.  p.  3.^0.  Compare  too  the  mysterious 
intimations  of  Pror.  xxx.  4,  Ecclus.  11.  10,  of  a  Divine  Sonship  internal  to 
the  Being  of  God.  ^  St.  John  I  49.  •  St.  Matt.  xxvi.  63. 
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expressions  of  faith,  there  shrinking  ft-om  the  most  violent 
extremities  of  hlasphemy.  A  real  indifference  to  the  claims 
of  Jesus  Christ  upon  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of  men  is  scarcely 
less  condemned  hj  some  of  the  erroneous  tendencies  of  our  age 
than  hj  its  characteristic  excellences.  An  age  which  has  a 
genuine  lore  of  historical  truth  must  needs  fix  its  eye  on  that 
august  Personality  which  is  to  our  European  world,  in  point  of 
creatiye  influence,  what  no  other  has  been  or  can  be.  An  age 
which  is  distinguished  by  a  keen  aesthetic  appreciation,  if  not  by 
any  very  earnest  practical  culture  of  tnoral  beauty,  cannot  but  be 
enthusiastic  when  it  has  once  caught  sight  of  that  incomparable 
Life  which  is  recorded  in  the  Qospels.  But  also,  an  anti- 
dogmatic  age  is  nervously  anxious  to  attack  dogma  in  its  central 
stronghold,  and  to  force  the  Human  Character  and  Work  of  the 
Saviour,  though  at  the  cost  of  whatever  violence  of  critical  mani- 
pulation, to  detach  themselves  from  the  great  belief  with  which 
they  are  indissolubly  associated  in  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
And  an  age,  so  impatient  of  the  supernatural  as  our  own,  is 
irritated  to  the  highest  possible  point  of  disguised  irritability  by 
the  spectacle  of  a  Life  which  is  supernatural  throughout,  which 
positively  bristles  with  the  supernatural,  which  begins  with 
a  supernatural  birth,  and  ends  in  a  supernatural  ascent  to 
heaven,  which  is  prolific  of  physical  miracle,  and  of  which  the 
moral  wonders  are  more  startling  than  the  physicaL  Thus  it  is 
that  the  interest  of  modern  physical  enquiries  into  the  laws  of 
the  Cosmos  or  into  the  origin  of  Man  is  immediately  heightened 
when  these  enquiries  are  suspected  to  have  a  bearing,  however 
indirect,  upon  Christ's  Sacred  Person.  Thus  your  study  of  the 
mental  sciences,  aye,  and  of  philology,  ministers  whether  it  will 
or  no  to  His  praise  or  His  dishonour,  and  your  ethical  specula- 
tions cannot  complete  themselves  without  raising  the  whole 
question  of  His  Authority.  And  such  is  Christ's  place  in 
history,  that  a  line  of  demarcation  between  its  civil  and  its 
ecclesiastical  elements  seems  to  be  practically  impossible ;  your 
ecclesiastical  historians  are  prone  to  range  over  the  annals  of 
the  world,  while  your  professors  of  secular  history  habitually 
deal  with  the  central  problems  and  interests  of  theology. 

If  Christ  could  have  been  ignored,  He  would  have  been 
ignored  in  Protestant  Germany,  when  Christian  Faith  had  been 
eaten  out  of  the  heart  of  that  country  by  the  older  Bationalism. 
Yet  scarcely  any  Qerman  *  thinker'  of  note  can  be  named  who 
has  not  projected  what  is  termed  a  Christology.  The  Christ  of 
Kant  is  the  Ideal  of  Moral  Perfection^  and  as  such,  we  are  told, 
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he  is  to  be  carefully  distiDguished  &om  the  historical  Jesas, 
since  of  this  Ideal  aloDC,  and  in  a  transcendental  sense,  can  the 
statements  of  the  orthodox  creed  be  predicated  f.  The  Christ 
of  Jacobi  is  a  Religious  Ideal,  and  worship  addressed  to  the 
historical  Jesus  is  denounced  as  sheer  idolatry,  unless  beneath 
the  recorded  manifestation  the  Ideal  itself  be  discerned  and 
honoured?.  According  to  Fichte,  on  the  contrary,  the  real 
interest  of  philosophy  in  Jesus  is  historical  and  not  metaphysical; 
Jesus  first  possessed  an  insight  into  the  absolute  unity  of  the 
being  of  man  with  that  of  Gkid,  and  in  revealing  this  insight  He 
communicated  the  highest  knowledge  which  man  can  possess^. 
Of  the  later  Pantheistic  philosophers,  Schelling  proclaims  that 
the  Christian  theology  is  hopelessly  in  error,  when  it  teaches 
that  at  a  particular  moment  of  time  God  became  Incarnate, 
since  Qod  is  '  external  to'  all  time,  and  the  Incarnation  of  Qod 
is  an  eternal  fact  But  Schelling  contends  that  the  man  C9irist 
Jesus  is  the  highest  point  or  effort  of  this  eternal  incarnation, 
and  the  beginning  of  its  real  manifestation  to  men  :  '  none  before 
Him  after  such  a  manner  has  revealed  to  man  the  Infinite  >.* 
And  the  Christ  of  Hegel  is  not  the  actual  Incarnation  of  God  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  but  the  symbol  of  His  incarsation  in 
,  humanity  at  large  J.  Fundamentally  differing,  as  do  these  con- 
ceptions, in  various  ways,  fiom  the  creed  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  they  nevertheless  represent  so  many  efforts  of  non- 

'  Religion  inneriudb  der  Grenzen  der  blossen  Vemiinft.  Werke,  Bd.  x. 
P-  73.  esp-  p.  14a. 

t  Schnft  von  den  Gottl  Dingen,  p.  6^,  sqq. 

^  Anweisong  znm  seligen  Leben  Vorl.  6.  Werke,  Bd.  t.  p.  483. 

>  Vorlesongen  tlber  die  methode  des  Akad.  Stndien.  Werke,  Bd.  ▼. 
p.  298,  sqq. 

J  Rel.  Phil.  Bd.  ii.  p.  163.  This  idea  is  developed  by  Strauss.  See  his 
Glaubenslehre,  ii.  209,  sqq. ;  and  Leben  Jesu,  Auf.  3,  Bd.  ii.  p.  739,  sqq. 
'  Der  SchlUssel  der  ganzen  Christologie  ist,  das  als  Subject  der  Priidikate, 
welche  die  Kirche  Christo  beilegt,  statt  eines  Individ  uums  eine  Idee,  aber 
eine  reale,  nicht  Kantisch  nnwirkliche  gesetzt  wird. . . .  Die  Af  enscheit  ist  die 
Vereinigung  der  beiden  Naturen,  der  Menschgewordene  Gott  •  •  . ;  Durch 
den  Glauben  an  diesen  Christus,  namentlich  an  Seinen  Tod  und  seine 
Auferstehung  wird  der  Mensch  vor  Gott  gerecht,  d.  h.,  durch  die  Belebung 
der  Idee  der  Menscheit  in  sich/  &c.  Feuerbach  has  carried  this  forward  into 
pure  materialism,  and  he  openly  scorns  and  denounces  Christianity :  Strauss 
has  more  recently  described  Feuerbach  as  'the  man  who  put  the  dot  upon 
the  i  which  we  had  found,'  and  he  too  insists  upon  the  moral  necessity  of 
rejecting  Christianity;  Lebens  und  Characterbild  Marklins,  pp.  134,  125, 
sqq.,  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolog.  p.  301.  Other  disciples  of  Hegel,  such 
■8  Jtfarheinecke,  Rosenkranz,  and  Gdschel,  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  their 
master's  teaching  a  more  positive  direction. 
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Christian  thought  to  do  such  homage  as  is  possible  to  its  great 
Object ;  the^  are  so  many  proofs  of  the  interest  which  Jesus 
Christ  necessarily  provokes  in  the  modern  world,  even  when  it  is 
least  disposed  to  own  His  true  supremacy. 

Nor  is  the  direction  which  this  interest  has  taken  of  late 
years  in  the  sphere  of  unbelieving  theological  criticism  less 
noteworthy  in  its  bearings  on  our  present  subject  The  earlier 
Rationalism  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  Apostolical  age. 
It  was  occupied  with  a  perpetual  analysis  and  recombination 
of  the  various  influences  which  were  supposed  to  have  created 
the  Catholic  Church  and  the  orthodox  creed.  St  Paul  was 
the  most  prominent  person  in  the  long  series  of  hypotheses 
by  which  Rationalism  professed  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  Catholic  Christianity.  St.  Paul  was  said  to  be  the  '  author' 
of  that  idea  of  a  universal  religion  which  was  deemed  to  be 
the  most  fundamental  and  creative  element  in  the  Christian 
creed  :  St  Paul's  was  the  vivid  imagination  which  had  thrown 
around  the  life  and  death  of  the  Ptt>phet  of  Nazareth  a  halo 
of  superhuman  glory,  and  had  fired  an  obscure  Jewish  sect 
with  the  ambition  of  founding  a  spiritual  empire  able  to 
control  and  embrace  the  world.  St  Paul,  in  short,  was  held 
to  be  the  real  creator  of  Christianity;  and  our  Lord  was 
thrown  into  the  background,  whether  from  a  surviving  instinct 
of  awe,  or  on  the  ground  of  His  being  relatively  insignificant 
This  studied  silence  of  active  critical  speculation  with  respect 
to  Jesus  Christ,  might  indeed  have  been  the  instinct  of  reve- 
rence, but  it  was  at  least  susceptible  of  a  widely  diff*erent 
interpretation. 

In  our  day  this  equivocal  reserve  is  no  longer  possible. 
The  passion  for  reality,  for  fact,  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  thought  of  recent  years,  has  carried  critical  enquiry 
backwards  from  the  consciousness  of  the  Apostle  to  that  on 
which  it  reposed.  The  interest  of  modem  criticism  centres 
in  Him  Who  is  ever  most  prominently  and  uninterruptedly 
present  to  the  eye  of  faith.  The  popular  controversies  around 
us  tend  more  and  more  to  merge  in  the  one  great  question 
respecting  our  Lord's  Person :  that  question,  it  is  felt,  is 
bound  up  with  the  very  existence  of  Christianity.  And  a 
discussion  respecting  Christ's  Person  obliges  us  to  consider 
the  mode  of  His  historical  manifestation ;  so  that  His  Life 
was  probably  never  studied  before  by  those  who  praetically 
or  avowedly  reject  Him  so  eagerly  as  it  is  at  this  moment 
For  Strauss  He  may  be  no  more  than  a  leading  illustration 
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of  the  applicability  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy  to  purposes 
of  historical  analysis;  for  Schenkel  He  may  be  a  sacred  im- 
personation of  the  anti-hierarchical  and  democratic  temper, 
which  aims  at  revolutionizing  Germany.  Ewald  may  see  in 
Him  the  altogether  human  source  of  the  highest  spiritual  life 
of  humanity ;  and  Eenalj,  Iftie  semi-fiEibulous  and  somewhat 
immoral  hero  of  an  oriental  story,  fashioned  to  the  taste  of 
a  modem  Parisian  public.  And  what  if  you  yourselves  are 
even  now  eagerly  reding  an  anonymous  writer,  of  far  nobler 
aim  and  liner  moral  insight  than  these,  who  has  endeavoured, 
by  a  brilliant  analysis  of  one  side  of  Christ's  moral  action,  to 
represent  Him  as  embodying  and  originating  all  that  is  best 
and  most  hopeful  in  the  spirit  of  modem  philanthropy,  but 
who  seems  not  indisposed  to  substitute  for  the  creed  of  His 
Church,  only  the  impatient  proclamation  of  His  Boman  judge. 
Aye,  thou^  you  salute  your  Saviour  in  Pilate's  words.  Behold 
the  Man!  at  least  you  cannot  ignore  Him;  you  c^not  resist 
the  moral  and  intellectual  forces  which  converge  in  our  day 
with  an  ever-increasing  intensity  upon  His  Sacred  Person; 
you  cannot  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  question  which  He  asks 
of  His  followers  in  each  generation,  and  which  He  never  asked 
more  solemnly  than  now:  'Whom  say  men  that  I  the  Son 
of  Man  am^^r 

II.  Now  all  serious  Theists,  who  believe  that  God  is  a 
Personal  Being  essentially  distinct  from  the  work  of  His  hands, 
must  make  one  of  three  answers,  whether  in  terms  or  in 
substance,  to  the  question  of  the  text. 

I.  The  Ebionite  of  old,  and  the  Socinian  now,  assert  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  merely  man,  whether  (as  Faustus  Socinus  himself 
teaches)  supematurally  bom  of  a  Yir^n^,  or  (as  modem 
Rationalists  generally  maintain)  in  all  respects  subject  to  ordi- 
nary natural  laws™,  although  of  such  remarkable  moral 
eminence,  that  He  may,  in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  ethical 
admiration,  be  said  to  be  Divine.  And  when  Sabellianism 
would  escape  from  the  manifold  self-contradictions  of  Patri- 
passianism  »,  it  too  becomes  no  less  Humanitarian  in  its  doctrine 
as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  than  Ebionitism  itself.  The 
Monarchianism   of  Praxeas  or  of  Noetus    which   denied   the 

*  On  recent  'Lives'  of  our  Lord,  see  Appendix,  Note  A.  ^^— —  - 

'  Chr.  ReL  Brevissima  Inst.  i.  654:  '  De  Christi  essentift  ita  statne;^^l!nm 

esse  hominem  in  virginis  utero,  et  sic  sine  viri  ope  Divini  SpSmtls  ti 

oonoeptum. 
»  Wegscheider,  Instit  \  no,  sqq.  "  Cf.  Tertull.  adr,  Prax.  6  a. . 
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distinct  Personality  of  Christ**  while  proclaiming  His  Divinity 
in  the  highest  terms,  was  practically  coincident  in  its  popuUur 
result  with  the  coarse  assertions  of  Theodotus  and  Artemon  p. 
And  in  modem  days,  the  phenomenon  of  practical  Humani- 
tarianism,  disguised  but  not  proscribed  by  very  vehement  pro- 
testations apparently  condemning  it,  is  reproduced  in  the  case  of 
such  well-known  writers  as  Schleiermacher  or  Ewald.  They 
use  language  at  times  which  seems  to  do  the  utmost  justice  to 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity :  they  recognise  in  Him  the  perfect 
Revelation  of  God,  the  true  Head  and  Lord  of  human  kind ;  but 
they  deny  the  existence  of  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the  Gknihead ; 
they  recognise  in  Gk)d  no  pre-existent  Personal  Form  as  the 
basis  of  His  Self -Manifestation  to  man ;  they  are  really  Monar- 
chianists  in  the  sense  of  Praxeas  ;  and  their  keen  appreciation  of 
the  ethical  glory  of  Christ's  Person  cannot  save  them  from  con- 
sequences with  which  it  is  ultimately  inconsistent,  but  which  are 
on  other  grounds  logically  too  inevitable  to  be  permanently 
eluded  Q.  A  Christ  who  is  *  the  perfect  Kevelation  of  God,'  yet 
who  'is  not  personally  Gk)d,'  does  not  really  differ  from  the 
altogether  human  Christ  of  Socinus ;  and  the  assertion  of  the 
Personal  Godhead  of  Christ  can  only  escape  from  the  profane 
absurdities  of  Patripassianism,  when  it  presupposes  the  eternal 
and  necessary  existence  in  God  of  a  Threefold  Personality, 

2.  The  Arian  maintains  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  existed 
before  His  Incarnation,  that  by  Him,  as  by  an  instrument,  the 
Supreme  God  made  the  worlds,  and  that,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  and  the  highest  of  created  beings,  He  is  to  be  wor- 
shipped ;  that,  however,  Christ  had  a  beginning  of  existence 
iapx^"  virdpffwf),  that  there  was  a  time  when  He  did  not  exist 
^v  ^(  ovK  ^v)  \  that  He  has  His  subsistence  from  what  once 
was  not  (ff  OVK  tvr<iiv  ?x«'  tiJi/  v;rooTao-ii' »■),  and  cannot  therefore 

**  *H8ec  penrersitas,  quee  se  existimat  meram  veritatem  possidere,  dnm 
Wiicum,  Deum  non  aliks  pntat  credendnm  quam  si  ipsum  eundenique  et 
Patrem  et  Filiam  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  dicat.  Quasi  non  sic  quoque  unus 
sit  omnia,  dum  ex  uno  omnia,  per  tubstantke  scUicet  unitatem,  et  nihilominiis 
custodiatur  ohcowoyias  sacramentum,  quae  unitatem  in  trinitatem  disponit,  tres 
dirigens,  Patrem  et  Filium,  et  Spiritum  Sanctum/  (Ibid.) 

P  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl.  t.  38  :  y^i\hvM^fco¥  ytwtaBai  rhv  ScvT^pa.  Tert.  de 
Pnescr.  Hser.  c  53.  App. ;  Theodoret,  Hfer.  Fab.  lib.  ii.  init. 

<»  Cf.  Dorner,  Pers.  Christi,  Band  ii.  p.  153.  Schleiermacher,  although 
agreeing  with  Schelling  and  Hegel  in  denying  an  immanent  Trinity  in  the 
(^hea^,  did  not  (Domer  earnestly  pleads)  agree  in  the  Pantheistic  basis  of 
that  denial.  P.  C.  ii.  p.  i  a  i  a.  Compare  Ewald,  Geschichte  Christus,  p.  447, 
quoted  by  Domer. 

'  Socrates,  L  5. 
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be  called  God  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  applied  by 
Theists  to  the  Supreme  Being  *. 

3.  In  contrast  with  these  two  leading  forms  of  heresy  stands 
the  faith,  from  the  first  and  at  this  hour,  of  the  whole  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ :  *  I  believe  in  One  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Only-begotten  Son  of  God,  Begotten  of  His  Father  before  all 
worlds,  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  Very  God  of  Very  God, 
Begotten  not  made,  Being  op  one  substance  with  the  Father ; 
By  Whom  all  things  were  made  ;  Who  for  us  men  and  for  our 
sdvation  came  down  from  heaven,  and  was  incarnate  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  was  made  Man.* 

IVactically.  indeed  these  three  answers  may  be  still  further 
reduced  to  two,  the  first  and  the  third  ;  for  Arianism,  no  less  than 
Sabellianism,  is  really  a  form  of  the  Humanitarian  or  naturalist 
reply  to  the  question.  Arianism  does  indeed  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  a  pre-existent  being  who  became  incarnate  in  Jesus,  but  it 
parts  company  with  the  Catholic  belief,  by  asserting  that  this 
being  is  himself  a  creature,  and  not  of  the  very  Substance  of  the 
Supreme  God.  Thus  Arianism  is  weighted  with  the  intellectual 
difficulties  of  a  purely  supernatural  Christology,  while  yet  it 
forfeits  all  hold  upon  the  Great  Truth  which  to  a  Catholic 
believer  sustains  and  justifies  the  remainder  of  his  creed.  The 
real  question  at  issue  is  not  merely  whether  Christ  is  only  a 
man ;  it  is  whether  or  not  He  is  only  a  created  being.  When 
the  question  is  thus  stated,  Arianism  must  really  take  its  place 
side  by  side  with  the  most  naked  Deism ;  while  at  the  same  time 
it  suggests,  by  its  incarnation  of  a  created  Logos,  the  most  dif- 
ficult among  the  problems  which  meet  a  believer  in  the  Hypo- 
static Union  of  our  Lord's  Two  Natures.  In  order  to  escape 
from  this  position,  it  virtually  teaches  the  existence  of  two  Gods, 
each  of  whom  is  an  object  of  worship,  one  of  whom  has  been 
created  by  the  Other ;  One  of  whom  might,  if  He  willed,  anni- 
hilate the  other  *.    Thus  in  Arianism  reason  and  faith  are  equally 

»  Cf.  farther  Waterland.  Defence  of  Some  Queries,  Works  (ed.  Van- 
Mildert),  vol.  i.  pp.  402,  403. 

*  Waterland,  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  78,  note  f.  Bp.  Van-Mildert  quotes  from 
Mr.  Charles  Butler's  Historical  Account  of  Confessions  of  Faith,  chap.  x. 
sect.  3,  a  remarkable  report  of  Dr.  Clarke's  conference  with  Dr.  Hawarden 
in  the  presence  of  Queen  Caroline.  After  Dr.  Clarke  had  stated  his  system 
at  great  length  and  in  very  guarded  terms,  Dr.  Hawarden  asked  his  permission 
to  put  one  simple  question,  and  Dr.  Clarke  assented.  'Then/  said  Dr.  Ha- 
warden, '  I  ask,  Can  God  the  Father  annihilate  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost? 
Answer  me  Yes  or  No.'  Dr.  Clarke  continued  for  some  time  in  deep 
thought,  and  then  said, '  It  was  a  question  which  he  had  never  considered.' 
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1 8       The  three  Answers  are  practically  two, 

disappointed :  the  largest  demands  are  made  upon  faith,  jet  the 
Arian  Christ  after  all  is  but  a  fellow-creature;  and  reason  is 
encouraged  to  assail  the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  creed  in 
behalf  of  a  theory  which  admits  of  being  reduced  to  an  irrational 
absurdity.  Arianism  therefore  is  really  at  most  a  resting- 
point  for  minds  which  are  sinking  ft'om  the  Catholic  creed 
downwards  to  pure  Humanitarianism ;  or  which  are  feeling  their 
way  upwards  from  the  depths  of  Ebionitism,  or  Socinianism, 
towards  the  ChurcL  This  intermediate,  transient,  and  essen- 
tially unsubstantial  character  of  the  Arian  position  was  indeed 
made  plain,  in  theory,  by  the  vigorous  analysis  to  which  the 
heresy  was  subjected  on  its  first  appearance  by  St.  Athanasius^, 
and  again  in  the  last  century,  when,  at  its  endeavour  to  make  a 
home  for  itself  in  the  Church  of  England,  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  it  was  crushed  out,  under  Gk)d,  mainly  by 
the  genius  and  energy  of  the  great  Waterland.  And  history 
has  verified  the  anticipations  of  argument.  Arianism  at  this 
day  has  a  very  shadowy,  if  any  real,  existence ;  and  the  Church 
of  Christ,  holding  in  her  hands  the  Creed  of  Nicaaa,  stands 
face  to  face  with  sheer  Humanitarianism,  more  or  less  disguised, 
according  to  circumstances,  by  the  thin  varnish  of  an  admiration 
yielded  to  our  Lord  on  aesthetic  or  ethical  grounds. 

III.  At  the  risk  of  partial  repetition,  but  for  the  sake  of 
clearness,  let  us  here  pause  to  make  two  observations  respecting 
that  complete  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  for  which 
His  Church  is  responsible  at  the  bar  of  human  opinion. 

I.  The  Catholic  doctrine,  then,  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  no 
degree  interferes  with  or  overshadows  the  complemental  truth 
of  His  perfect  Manhood.  It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  greater 
emphasis  should  be  laid  upon  the  higher  truth  which  could 
be  apprehended  only  by  faith  than  on  the  lower  one  which, 
during  the  years  of  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  was  patent  to 
the  senses  of  men.  And  Holy  Scripture  might  antecedently 
be  supposed  to  take  for  granted  the  reality  of  Christ's  Manhood, 
on  the  ground  of  there  being  no  adequate  occasion  for  full, 
precise,  and  reiterated  assertions  of  so  obvious  a  fact.  But 
nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Scripture  than  its  provision  for 
the  moral  and  intellectual  needs  of  ages  far  removed  from 
those  which  are  traversed  by  the  books  included  in  the  Sacred 

On  the  'precarious'*  existence  of  God  the  Son,  according  to  the  Arian 
hypothesis,  see  Waterland's  Farther  Vindication  of  Chrisf  s  Ditinity,  ch.  iii. 
sect.  19.  u  See  Lect.  VII. 
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Reality  of  our  LorcTs  Humanity.  19 

Canon.  In  the  present  instance,  by  a  series  of  incidental 
although  most  significant  statements,  the  Gospels  guard  us 
with  nothing  less  than  an  exhaustive  precaution  against  the 
fictions  of  a  Docetic  or  of  an  ApoUinarian  Christ.  We  are 
told  that  the  Eternal  Word  trhip^  tytvtro  \  that  He  took  human 
nature  upon  Him  in  its  reality  and  completeness  y.  The  Gospel 
narrative,  after  the  pattern  of  His  own  words  in  the  text, 
exhibits  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  Man,  while  yet  it  draws  us  on 
by  an  irresistible  attraction  to  contemplate  that  Higher  Nature 
which  was  the  seat  of  His  eternal  Personality.  The  superhuman 
character  of  some  most  important  details  of  the  Gospel  history 
does  not  disturb  the  broad  scope  of  that  history  as  being 
the  record  of  a  Human  Life,  with  Its  physical  and  mental 
affinities  to  our  own  daily  experience. 

The  great  Subject  of  the  Gospel  narratives  has  a  true  human 
Body.  He  is  conceived  in  the  womb  of  a  human  Mother^.  He 
is  by  her  brought  forth  into  the  world  "^j  He  is  fed  at  her 
breast  during  infancy**.  As  an  Infant,  He  is  made  to  undergo 
the  painful  rite  of  circumcision  c.  He  is  a  Babe  in  swaddling- 
clothes  lying  in  a  manger^.  He  is  nursed  in  the  arms  of 
the  aged  Simeon®.  His  bodily  growth  is  traced  up  to  His 
attaining  the  age  of  twelve f,  and  ^om  that  point  to  manhood^. 
His  presence  at  the  marrii^e-feast  in  Cana^,  at  the  great 
entertainment  in  the  house  of  Levi  '\  and  at  the  table  of  Simon 
the  Pharisee  ^ ;  the  supper  which  He  shared  at  Bethany  with 
the  friend  whom  He  had  raised  from  the  gravel,  the  Paschal 
festival  which  He  desired  so  earnestly  to  eat  before  He  suf- 

z  St.  John  i.  14.  Cf.  Meyer  in  loc.  for  a  refutation  of  Zeller's  attempt 
to  limit  viipl  in  this  passage  to  the  bodily  organism,  as  exclusiye  of  the 
anima  rationsJis. 

y  St.  John  viii.  40  ;  i  Tim.  ii.  5. 

*  <n;AA^49  iv  yaarpl,  St.  Luke  L  31.  irp^  rod  irv\Xri<f>Orip<u  ainhv  4y 
rfi  KotX/f,  Ibid.  ii.  a  I.  ti>p49ri  4v  yatrrpl  (xovtra  ix  Ilv€6fjiaros  'Ayiov, 
St.  Matt.  i.  18.  T^  yitp  iy  tdny  ytwriQlv  4k  Uvt{>nar65  4<rrtp  'Ayiov,  Ibid. 
i.  20 ;  Isa.  vii.  14. 

*  St.  Matt  i.  25  ;  St.  Luke  ii.  7,  11  ;  GaL  iv.  4:  i^ardtrrfiXty  6  e^hs 
rhp  Ti6y  aOroVf  y€v6iuvov  4k  yuvcuK6s, 

*>  St.  Luke  xi.  37 :  pAtrroi  ots  40iiKcuras.  <^  Ibid.  ii.  21. 

^  Ibid.  ii.  12  :  Bp4<l>os  4<nfapyai'Mfi4yop,  Kttfifyov  4v  r!}  ^ctrvp. 

« Jbid.  ii.  18:  Kol  ainhs  41i4^aTo  ainh  cts  riis  i.yKd\as  aOrov, 

'  Ibid.  ii.  40 :  rh  8^  traiUloy  TiG^cuft. 

f  Ibid.  ii.  52  :  *l7ieovs  wpoiKOTrrt . . .  ^Aiicf^. 

*»  St.  John  ii.  2. 

*  St.  Luke.  T.  29 :  8oxV  AWTtUnp 

k  St.  Luke  vii.  36.  *  St.  John  xii.  1. 
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20   Witness  of  Scripture  to  Christ's  Human  Body. 

fered"*,  the  bread  and  fish  of  which  He  partook  before  the 
eyes  of  His  disciples  in  the  early  dawn  on  the  shore  of  the 
Lake  of  Gklilee,  even  after  His  Resurrection », — are  witnesses 
that  He  came,  like  one  of  ourselves,  'eating  and  drinking o/ 
When  He  is  recorded  to  have  taken  no  food  during  the  forty 
days  of  the  Temptation,  this  implies  the  contrast  presented 
by  His  ordinary  habit  p.  Indeed,  He  seemed  to  the  men  of 
His  day  much  more  dependent  on  the  physical  supports  of 
life  than  the  great  ascetic  who  had  preceded  HimQ.  He 
knew,  by  experience,  what  are  the  pangs  of  hunger,  after  the 
forty  days*  fast  in  the  wilderness'',  and  in  a  lesser  degree, 
as  may  be  supposed,  when  walking  into  Jerusalem  on  the 
Monday  before  His  Passion*.  The  profound  spiritual  sense 
of  His  redemptive  cry,  *  I  thirst,*  uttered  while  He  was  hanging 
on  the  Cross,  is  not  obscured,  when  its  primary  literal  meaning, 
that  while  dying  He  actually  endured  that  wellnigh  sharpest 
form  of  bodily  suffering,  is  explicitly  recognised  *.  His  deep 
sleep  on  the  Sea  of  (Jalilee  in  a  little  bark  which  the  waves 
threatened  momentarily  to  engulfs,  and  His  sitting  down  at 
the  well  of  Jacob,  through  great  exhaustion  produced  by  a 
long  journey  on  foot  from  Judaea  x,  proved  that  He  was  subject 
at  times  to  the  depression  of  extreme  fatigue.  And,  not  to 
dwell  at  length  upon  those  particular  references  to  the  several 
parts  of  His  bodily  frame  which  occur  in  Holy  Scripture  y, 
it  is  obvious  to  note  that  the  evangelical  account  of  His 
physical  Sufferings,  of  His  Deaths,  of  His  Burial*,  and  of 
the  Wounds  in  His  Hands  and  Feet  and  Side  after  His  Resur- 


«  St.  Luke  xxii.  8,  15.  »  St.  John  xxi.  ii,  13. 

o  St  Luke  vii.  34  :  iK-fiKvB^v  &  Tthi  rov  iivBptiirov  ia$l»y  koX  vlv<^¥. 
P  Ibid.  iv.  2  I  oIk  t<pay€v  oii^^v  iv  rats  ^fiipaii  iKtivaus* 
^  Ibid.  vii.  34 :  Iboh,  &y0pctwos  (pdyos  koX  olyow6rfis. 
**  St.  Matt.  iv.  2  :  t<mpov  ivfipairt. 

*  Ibid.  xxi.  18  :  iiravdeyctv  tls  r^v  tSAm',  hrtlvaort, 

*  St.  John  xix.  28 :  Bi\ffQ. 

*>  St.  Matt.  viii.  24 :  ainhs  9i  iMtvit, 

*  St.  John  iv.  6 :  ^  ody  'lri<rovs  tctKowicucits  Ik  r^s  69oivopUs  iKa04(€To  offrwf 

y  r^v  KipaX^Vf  St.  Luke  vii.  46 ;  St.  Matt,  xxvii.  29,  30;  St.  John  xix. 
30 ;  Tohs  'K6Bas,  St.  Luke  vii.  38 ;  rks  x<^^»  St.  Luke  xxiv.  40  ;  ry  Scuc- 
T<;Ay,  St.  John  viii.  6 ;  tA  a-KtAri,  St.  John  xix.  33 ;  tA  y6vaTa,  St.  Luke 
xxii.  41  ;  T^¥  ir\€vpiu^y  St.  John  xix.  34  ;  rh  tr&fM,  St.  Luke  xxii.  19,  &c. 

'  St.  Luke  xxii.  44,  &c,  xxiii. ;  St.  Matt,  xxvi.,  xxvii. ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  32, 
seq.,  XV. 

*  St.  John  xix.  39,  40 :  %\afiov  olv  rh  aQfia  rov  'Iijirov  «cal  (hjffay  ainh 
odoylois  furii  rS»¥  ij^fidr^y :  cf.  ver.  42. 
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Witness  of  Scripture  to  Christ's  Human  Soul.  2 1 

rection^,  are  so  many  emphatic  attestations  to  the  fact  of 
His  true  and  full  participation  in  the  material  side  of  our 
common  nature. 

Equally  explicit  and  vivid  is  the  witness  which  Scripture 
affords  to  the  true  Human  Soul  of  our  Blessed  Lord^^.  Its 
general  movements  are  not  less  spontaneous,  nor  do  Its  affections 
flow  less  freely,  because  no  sinful  impulse  finds  a  place  in  It,  and 
each  pulse  of  Its  moral  and  mental  Life  is  in  conscious  harmony 
with,  and  subjection  to,  an  all -holy  Will  Jesus  rejoices  in  spirit 
on  hearing  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  among  the 
simple  and  the  poor<^:  He  beholds  the  young  ruler,  and  forth- 
with loves  him  e.  He  loves  Martha  and  her  sister  and  Lazarus 
with  a  common,  yet,  as  seems  to  be  implied,  with  a  discriminating 
affection  ^.  His  Eye  on  one  occasion  betrays  a  sudden  movement 
of  deliberate  anger  at  the  hardness  of  heart  which  could  steel 
itself  against  truth  by  maintaining  a  dogged  silence  p.  The 
scattered  and  fainting  multitude  melts  Him  to  compassion  ^  : 
He  sheds  tears  of  sorrow  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus »,  and  at  the 
sight  of  the  city  which  has  rejected  His  Love^^.  In  contem- 
plating His  approaching  Passion  1  and  the  ingratitude  of  the 
traitor- Apostle  ™,  His  Soul  is  shrfken  by  a  vehement  agitation 
which  He  does  not  conceal  from  His  disciples.  In  the  garden 
of  Gethsemane  He  wills  to  enter  into  an  agony  of  amazement 
and  dejection.  His  mental  sufferings  are  so  keen  and  piercing 
that  His  tender  frame  gives  way  beneath  the  trials  and  He  sheds 


^  St  John  zx.  37;  St.  Luke  zxir.  39:  IScrc  rhs  x^'^P^f  f^  '^^  ^0^' 
w69as  fwVf  5ri  ainhs  fy^  cifu'  ifrijXo^iraTc  fu  xai  X3ctc'  5ri  nvcD/ia  adpKa 

•  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  18:  $ayar»etls  fihw  trapKl,  (wowotriBfU  8i  wptifutri  4y  f 
Koi  rots  i¥  ^vXaxp  Tt^c^/uurtv  iroptx^tls  iicfipvltv.  The  ry  before  Tytifiari  in 
the  Textus  Receptus  being  only  an  insertion  by  a  copyist,  TytvfM  her^  means 
our  Lord's  Human  Soal.  No  other  passage  in  the  New  Testament  phices  It 
in  more  vivid  contrast  with  His  Body. 

*  St.  Luke  X.  ai:  ijyaXXUaaro  r^  icvt^iutru 

•  St.  Mark  x.  2i:6ik  'Iricovs  4fifi\4^as  utrr^  itydinii<rf¥  aMv. 
f  St.  John  xi.  5. 

>  St.  Mark  iii.  5 :  v*pt$\€ipdfA(¥OS  abrohs  /ucr*  ^pyvh  vv\k\nro(tit,iVos  iv\  rp 
map^ffti  rris  xapiias  aln&y. 

^  St.  Matt.  ix.  36:  itnrXarYxyiv^yi  ircpl  adrwv. 

*  St.  John.  xi.  33-35:  *Iiy<roDs  olv  its  eTScv  a^^v  KKcdovvw  Koi  rohs  <rvvfXB6pras 
ahrg  *lov6aiovs  KKaiomcis,  ivtfipifiiiffwro  r^  irytijiaTt^  ical  irdpa^tv  iaur6v.  .  .  . 
*EMicffv(rty  b  *\iiVovs, 

k  St.  Luke  xix.  41:  *l5d»r  r^v  irSXtVf  iKkavtrw  <ir*  o^rp. 

1  St.  John  xii.  37:  ¥vv  ^  ^xh  funt  rtrdpaicrcu, 

■>  Ibid.  xiii.  21:  6  *lfirovs  iTopdxBrj  r^  inftifwri  nal  ifiapT^pfiire. 
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2  2  Reality  of  Christ's  Manhood  not 

His  Blood  before  they  nail  Him  to  the  Cross".  His  Human 
Will  consciously  submits  itself  to  a  Higher  Will  <*,  and  He  learns 
obedience  by  the  discipline  of  pain  P.  He  carries  His  dependence 
still  further,  He  is  habitually  subject  to  His  parents  q;  He  recog- 
nises the  fiscal  regulations  of  a  pagan  state  ' ;  He  places  Himself 
in  the  hands  of  His  enemies «;  He  is  crucified  through  weak- 
ness ^  If  an  Apostle  teaches  that  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  are  hidden  in  Him  «,  an  Evangelist  records  that 
He  increases  in  wisdom  as  He  increases  in  stature  ^.  Conform- 
ably with  these  representations,  we  find  Him  as  Man  expressing 
creaturely  dependence  upon  God  by  prayer.  He  rises  up  a 
great  while  before  day  at  Capernaum,  and  departs  into  a  solitary 
place,  that  He  may  pass  the  hours  in  uninterrupted  devotion  y. 
He  ofiers  to  Heaven  strong  crying  with  tears  in  Gethsemane « ; 
He  intercedes  majestically  for  His  whole  redeemed  Church  in 
the  Paschal  supper-room  a ;  He  asks  pardon  for  His  Jewish  and 
Gentile  murderers  at  the  very  moment  of  His  Crucifixion  ^  \  He 
resigns  His  departing  Spirit  into  His  Father's  Hands  «. 

Thus,  as  one  Apostle  teaches,  He  took  a  Body  of  Flesh  \  and 
His  whole  Humanity  both  of  Soul  and  Body  shared  in  the  sin- 
less infirmities  which  belong  to  our  common  nature  ®.  To  deny 
this  fundamental  truth,  *  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Flesh,* 

"  St.  Mark  xiv.  33:  ^p\aro  MofifiuaOai  Kcd  i,^rifiovf?v,  koI  \^h  ainoTs, 
*  n€pi\wr6s  iffTiv  if  ^ux^  fJtov  l«t  0aydrov*  St.  Lake  xxii.  44 :  y€v6fif¥os  iv 
&.ywplf  4KT€V((rTfpoy  Tpoffrj^x^o^  iy^vtro  tk  b  ISpQs  avrov  &etl  BpSfifiot  oT- 
fiaros  Kara&aiyovrts  M  r^¥  yTJy,     Cf.  Heb.  v.  7. 

«  St.  Luke  xxii.  4a :  fi^  r6  64\rifid  nov^  AaaA  t^  ahy  ytw4<r$ot, 

P  Heb.  V.  8  :  ffiaBty  k^*  &y  troSe  r^v  iwaKofiy. 

<»  St.  Luke  ii.  51:  ^y  (ntoraatrdnevos  ahrois, 

'  St.  Matt.  xxii.  31.  For  our  Lord's  payment  of  the  Temple  tribute,  d 
Ibid.  xvii.  25,  27. 

*  Ibid.  xvii.  23 1  St.  John  x.  18:  oft8e)y  a!/>€t  aMiv  [sc.  t^v  ^X^^  /*=>«'] 
iir*  ifjLOVt  &AX*  iyth  rlOrifit  avr^v  Air*  ffiavrov, 

*  7  Cor.  xiii.  4 :  iaravp^Sri  i^  iurBfvclas, 

°  Col.  ii.  3: 4y  f  uffi  irdyrjis  ol  driiravpol  rrjs  0'0<l>iat  ncol  rris  yy^imos  i.ir6Kpv<f>oi, 

*  St.  Luke  ii.  40 :  iKpwtcuovro  xyt^fiari,  ver.  53.  irpotKoirrf  (ro^lcf,.  See 
Lect.  VIIL  ^  ^J&t.  Mark  i.  35. 

*  Heb.  V.  7:  4y  ToTj  iifi4pats  ti)j  trapKhs  ainov,  Sc^orcis  re  Kcd  tKerripiaa  .... 
fier^  Kpauyrjs  larxvpas  koI  tojcplwy  irpotTiviyKas. 

*  St.  John  xvii.  i:  itrript  roht  6<p$<xXfju)ifs  avrov  eiy  rhy  obpayhy,  ical  fTrf. 

•*  St,  Luke  xxiii.  34:  irdrtp,  li(f>ts  avrois'  oh  ydp  olBofft  tI  iroiovat.  That 
this  prayer  referred  to  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Roman  soldiers,  is  clear  from 
Acts  iii.  1 7.  «  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

*  C-oX.  i.  23  :  v^iAOTi  r^f  vapKSs, 

*  Heb.  ii.  1 1:  5  t€  ykp  ayid(<oy  koI  ol  ayia(6nfyoi  i^  Ms  vdmes,  Ver.  I4: 
fierdax*  trapKOf  icai  oS/iaror.  Ver.  17:  &<f>n\f  icotA  wdvra  ro7s  iStKipois  dfioitO' 
0iiycu,    Ibid,  iv,  15 :  x9ir€ipcurfi4yoy  Hi  kotA  irdyra  xdB*  dfioidrTp-cu 
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forfeited  by  Its  prerogative  graces.  2  3 

is,  in  the  judgment  of  another  Apostle,  the  mark  of  the  Deceiver,  , 
of  the  Antichrist'.  Nor  do  ^e  prerogatives  of  our  Lord's 
Manhood  destroy  Its  perfection  and  reality,  although  they  do 
undoubtedly  invest  It  with  a  robe  of  mystery,  which  Faith  must 
acknowledge,  but  which  she  cannot  hope  to  penetrate.  Christ's 
Manhood  is  not  unreal  because  It  is  impersonal ;  because  in  Him 
the  place  of  any  created  individuality  at  the  root  of  thought  and 
feeling  and  will  is  supplied  by  the  Person  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
Who  has  wrapped  around  His  Being  a  created  Nature  through 
which,  in  its  unmutilated  perfection,  He  acts  upon  humankind  E, 
Christ's  Manhood  is  not  unreal,  because  It  is  sinless ;  because 
the  entail  of  any  taint  of  transmitted  sin  is  in  Him  cut  off  by  a 
supernatural  birth  of  a  Virgin  Mother ;  and  because  His  whole 
life  of  thought,  feeling,  will,  and  action  is  in  unfaltering  harmony 
with  the  law  of  absolute  Truths*.  Nor  is  the  reality  of  His 
Manhood  impaired  by  any  exceptional  beauty  whether  of  out- 
ward form  or  of  mental  endowment,  such  as  might  become  One 
'fairer  than  the  children  of  men>,'  and  taking  precedence  of 
them  in  all  things  ^ ;  since  in  Him  our  nature  does  but  resume 
its  true  and  typical  excellence  as  the  crowning  glory  of  the 
visible  creation  of  God  \ 

'  I  St.  John  IT.  1 :  tap  wvwfut  h  6fio\aye7  ^Iritrtnip  Xpirrby  iv  tnpKl  i\riKv- 
B6rtt,  itc  rod  Bcov  iori.  2  St.  John  7 :  iroAAo)  tAcUoi  tunikBw  th  rhv  K6cfioy, 
oi  fiii  6fioX(ryovm€s  'hiaov¥  Xpurrhw  ipx^ft-^yot^  iv  aapifl'  c^os  iffru^  6  rkdyos 
ical  d''Ayrlxpurro9, 

'  The  ijfwfoareurla  of  our  Lord*s  Humanity  is  a  result  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  To  deny  it  is  to  assert  that  there  are  Two  Persons  in  Christ,  or  else 
it  is  to  deny  that  He  is  more  than  Man.  Compare  Hooker,  Bed.  PoL  ▼.  5a.  3, 
who  appeals  against  Nestorius  to  Heb.  ii.  i6,o&7&p  ^rov  d77^X«y  hriXafi- 
fidt^rreu,  kXXh  n4pfjutros  'Afipaiifi,  irtXafifidyrrai.  At  His  Incarnation  the  Eter- 
nal WOTd  took  on  Him  Human  Nature,  not  a  Human  Personality.  Luther 
appears  to  have  denied  the  Impersonality  of  onr  Lord's  Manhood.  But  see 
Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  p.  540. 

^  The  Sinlessness  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  implied  in  St.  Luke  L  35. 
Thus  He  iatw  6  Ilar^p  ^icurt  koX  inrdarttXty  tls  rhy  K6afJMv,  St.  John  x.  36  ; 
and  He  could  challenge  His  enemies  to  convict  Him  of  sin,  St.  John  viii.  46. 
In  St.  Mark  x.  18,  St  Luke  xviii.  19,  He  is  not  denying  that  He  is  good; 
but  He  insists  that  none  should  call  Him  so  who  did  not  believe  Him  to  be 
God.  St.  Paul  describes  Him  as  r^y  /i^  yv6ina  a/iaprlavt  2  Cor.  t.  ai ;  and 
Christ  is  expressly  said  to  be  x^P^^  afiaprlas,  Heb.  iv.  15 ;  5<rto$,  (Sucokos, 
iifdajfros,  Ktx^pKFfi^ros  &ir5  r&y  afiapr»\&p,  Heb.  viL  16  ;  itfivhs  ifiotnos  ncol 
tiffiriXos,  I  St.  Pet.  L  ig  ;  6  Syios  koI  bUatost  -Acts  iii.  14.  Still  more  em- 
phatically we  are  told  that  ofiaprla  4»  ain^  ohK  Utrri,  i  St.  John  iii.  5  ;  while 
the  same  truth  is  indirectly  taught,  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  sent 
ip  Sfiot^fAori  aapxbs  ifiapritu,  Rom.  viii.  3.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman  does  justice 
to  the  significance  of  a  Sinless  Manhood,  although,  unhappily,  he  disbeUeves 
in  It ;  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  141,  sqq.  ^  Ps.  xIt.  3. 

k  CoL  1.  18:  iv  vatri  vpmrt^r.  ^  Psalm  viiL  6-8.    Cp.  Heb.  ii.  6-10. 
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24  Witness  of  the  Church  to  Christ^ s  true  Manhood, 

This  reality  and  perfection  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  has  been 
not  less  jealously  maintained  by  the  Church  than  it  is  clearly 
asserted  in  the  pages  of  Scripture.  From  the  first  the  Church 
has  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  'Perfect  Man,  of  a  reasonable 
Soul  and  Human  Flesh  subsisting  °^.*  It  is  sometimes  hinted 
that  believers  in  our  Saviour's  Gk)dhead  must  necessarily  enter- 
tain some  prejudice  against  those  passages  of  Scripture  which 
expressly  assert  the  truth  of  His  Manhood.  It  is  presumed  that 
such  passages  must  be  regarded  by  them  as  so  many  difficulties  to 
be  surmounted  or  evaded  by  a  theory  which  is  supposed  to  be 
conscious  of  their  hostility  to  itself.  Whereas,  in  truth,  to  a 
Catholic  instinct,  each  declaration  of  Scripture,  whatever  be  its 
apparent  bearing,  is  welcome  as  being  an  unveiling  of  the  Mind 
of  God,  and  therefore  as  certainly  reconcileable  with  other  sides 
of  truth,  whether  or  no  the  method  of  such  reconciliation  be 
immediately  obvious.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  Lord's  Humanity 
has  been  insisted  upon  by  the  great  Church  teachers  of  antiquity 
not  less  earnestly  than  His  Codhead.  They  habitually  argue 
that  it  belonged  to  His  essential  Truth  to  be  in  reality  what  He 
seemed  to  be.  He  seemed  to  be  human;  therefore  He  was 
Human  °.  Yet  His  Manhood,  so  they  proceed  to  maintain, 
would  have  been  fictitious,  if  any  one  faculty  or  element  of 
human  nature  had  been  wanting  to  It.  Therefore  His  Beason- 
able  Soul  was  as  essential  as  His  Bodily  Frame «.  Without  a 
Beasonable  Soul  His  Humanity  would  have  been  but  an  animal 
existence  P ;  and  the  intellectual  side  of  man's  nature  woidd  have 
been  unredeemed  <i.  Nor  did  the  Church  in  her  collective  ca- 
pacity ever  so  insist  on  Christ's  Gbdhead  as  to  lose  sight  of  the 

m  Athtmasian  Greed. 

»  St.  Irenseus,  Adv.  Hser.  v.  i.  «  :  c2  8^  /i^  Ar  tarBpwrot  i<t>aiv^o  AvBpwrotf 
oUrt  t  ^v  hr*  &Xri$€ias,  l/icivc  vvtvfia  OcoO,  hrtl  k6parov  rb  irvtvfM,  otht  &X^- 
Bttd  ris  ^v  4¥  airr^t  oh  yhp  ^v  iKuva  fiirep  i^ivfro,  Tert.  De  Came  Christi, 
cap.  5  :  *  Si  caro  cum  passionibua  ficta,  et  spiritus  ergo  cum  virtutibtis  falsus. 
Quid  dimidias  mendacio  Christum  ?  Totus  Veritas  est.  Maluit  crede  [non] 
nasci  quam  ex  aliquft  parte  mentiri,  et  quidem  in  Semet  ipsum,  ut  camem 
gestaret  sine  ossibus  duram,  sine  musculis  solidam,  sine  sanguine  cruentam, 
sine  tunicft  vestitam,  sine  fame  esurientem,  sine  dentibus  edentem,  sine 
linguft  loquentem^  ut  phantasma  auribus  fiiit  sermo  ejus  per  imaginem  vocis.* 
St. 'Aug.  De  Diy.  Qu.  83.  qu.  14 :  <Si  phantasma  fuit  corpus  Christi,  fefellit 
Cbristus,  et  si  fefellit,  Veritas  non  est.  Est  autem  Veritas  Christus.  Non 
ergo  phantasma  fuit  Corpus  Ejus.*  Docetism  struck  at  the  very  basis  of 
truth,  by  sanctioning  Pyrrhonism.     St.  Iren.  Adv.  Hser.  iv.  33. 

^  St.  Aug.  Ep.  187,  ad  Dardan.  n.  4:  *Non  est  Homo  Perfectus,  si  vel 
anima  cami,  vel  animse  ipsi  mens  humana  defuerit.'     Confess,  vii.  c  19. 

P  St.  Aug.  De  Div.  Qu.  83,  qu.  80.  n.  i* 

q  St.  Cyr.  Alex.  De  Inc.  c  15. 
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Importance  of  this  truth  to  the  life  of  the  Soul.  25 

truth  of  His  Perfect  Manhood.  Whether  hy  the  silent  force  of 
the  belief  of  her  children,  or  by  her  representatiye  writers  on 
behalf  of  the  faith,  or  by  the  formal  decisions  of  her  councils, 
she  has  ever  resisted  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  confession 
of  Christ's  created  nature  to  that  of  His  uncreated  Gk)dheadr. 
She  kept  at  bay  intellectual  temptations  and  impulses  which 
might  have  easily  overmastered  the  mind  of  a  merely  human 
society.  When  Ebionites  were  abroad,  she  maintained  against 
the  Docetse  that  our  Saviour's  body  was  not  fictitious  or  appari- 
tional  When  the  mutterings  of  that  Humanitarian  movement 
which  culminated  in  the  great  scandal  of  Paulus  of  Samosata 
were  distinctly  audible,  she  asserted  the  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Human  Soul  against  Beryllus  of  Bostra".  When  Arianism  had 
not  as  yet  ceased  to  be  formidable,  she  was  not  tempted  by 
Apollinaris  to  admit  that  the  Logos  in  Christ  took  the  place  of 
the  rational  element  in  man.  While  Nestorianism  was  still 
vigorous,  she  condenmed  the  Monophysite  formula  which  prac- 
tically made  Christ  an  unincamate  Gbd  :  nor  did  she  rest  until 
the  Monothelite  echo  of  the  more  signal  error  bad  been  silenced 
by  her  assertion  of  the  reality  of  His  Human  Will. 

Nor  is  the  Manhood  of  our  Saviour  prized  by  the  Church 
only  as  a  revealed  dogma  intellectually  essential  to  the  formal 
integrity  of  the  Creed.  Every  believing  Christian  knows  that 
it  touches  the  very  heart  of  his  inner  life.  What  becomes  of 
the  one  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  if  the  Manhood 
whereby  He  places  Himself  in  contact  with  us  men  is  but 
unreal  and  fictitious  %  What  becomes  of  His  Human  Example, 
of  His  genuine  Sympathy,  of  His  agonizing  and  world- 
redeeming  Death,  of  His  plenary  representation  of  our  race 
in  heaven,  of  the  recreative  virtue  of  His  Sacraments,  of  the 
'touch  of  nature'  which  makes  Him,  most  holy  as  He  is,  in 
very  deed  kin  with  us  ?  All  is  forthwith  uncertain,  evanescent, 
unreal.  If  Christ  be  not  truly  Man,  the  chasm  which  parted 
earth  and  heaven  has  not  been  bridged  over.  God,  as  before 
the  Incarnation,  is  still  awful,  remote,  inaccessible.     Tertullian's 

'  It  may  suffice  to  qnote  the  language  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  a.d. 
451 :  riKtiov  rhv  alnhv  iv  e«<JTijTt  koX  riXuov  rhv  ahrhv  iv  ivOpdtwSrriri,  S*hy 
i\ri6us  ircd  ipBpcnrop  iXri$wtf  rhy  a^hy  ix  ^vxvs  A.07iK^f  Koi  adtfiaros^  61x006' 
aiov  rf  TlaTpl  irorA  r^v  Sf6r»ira  icol  Sfiooiirtov  rhp  ainhp  iifuv  icerri  r^v 
MpmwSrrrrot  kot^l  irdpra  tfioioy  4ifjuv  x^P^'  ofAOprlat.  Ronth.  Opnsc.  ii.  78. 
When  these  words  were  spoken,  the  cycle  of  possible  controversy  on  the 
subject  was  complete.  The  Monothelite  question  had  Tirtually  been  settled 
by  anticipation. 

■  Socr.  H.  E.  ill.  7 :  ^ik^vxop  that  rlv  iyayOponffiffcanra.  Syn.  Bost.  anno  244. 
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26      yesus  Christ  is  God  in  no  equivocal  sense. 

inference  is  no  exaggeration:  *Cum  mendacium  deprebenditur 
Christi  Caro.  . .  .  omnia  quse  per  Camem  Christi  gesta  sunt, 

mendacio  gesta  sunt Eversnm  est  totum  Dei  opns^.'    Or, 

as  St.  CjTil  of  Jerusalem  tersely  presses  the  solemn  argument : 

2.  Let  it  be  observed^  on  tbe  other  hand,  that  the  Nicene 
assertion  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Divinity  does  not  involve  any 
tacit  mutilation  or  deja^radation  of  the  idea  conveyed  by  the 
sacred  Name  of  Qod,  When  Jesus  Christ  is  said  by  His  Church 
to  be  Qod,  that  word  is  used  in  its  natural,  its  absolute,  its 
incommunicable  sense.  This  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind, 
if  we  would  escape  from  equivocations  which  might  again  and 
again  obscure  the  true  point  before  us.  For  Arianism  will 
confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if,  when  it  terms  Him  Qod,  it  may 
really  mean  that  He  is  only  a  being  of  an  inferior  and  created 
nature.  Socinianism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity,  if  this  con- 
fession involves  nothing  more  emphatic  than  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  fact  that  certain  moral  features  of  Qod's  character 
shone  forth  from  the  Human  Life  of  Christ  with  an  absolutely 
unrivalled  splendour.  Pantheism  will  confess  Christ's  Divinity, 
but  then  it  is  a  Divinity  which  He  must  share  with  the  uni- 
verse. Christ  may  well  be  divine,  when  all  is  divine,  although 
Pantheism  too  may  admit  that  Christ  is  divine  in  a  higher 
sense  than  any  other  man,  because  He  has  more  clearly  recog- 
nised or  exhibited  Hhe  eternal  oneness  of  the  finite  and  the 
Infinite,  of  God  and  humanity.*  The  coarsest  forms  of  unbelief 
will  confess  our  Lord's  Divinity,  if  they  may  proceed  to  add, 
by  way  of  explanation,  that  such  language  is  but  the  echo  of 
an  apotheosis,  informally  decreed  to  the  "prophet  of  Nazareth  by 
the  fervid  but  uncritical  enthusiasm  of  His  Church. 

No :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  be  thus  emptied 
of  its  most  solemn  and  true  significance.  It  is  no  mere  titular 
distinction,  such  as  the  hollow  or  unthinking  flattery  of  a  mul- 
titude might  yield  to  a  political  chie^  or  to  a  distinguished 
philanthropist.  Indeed  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  by  His  own 
teaching,  had  made  such  an  apotheosis  of  Himself  morally 
impossible.  He  had,  as  no  teacher  before  Him,  raised,  ex- 
panded, spiritualized  man's  idea  of  the  Life  and  Nature  of  the 
Qreat  Creator.  Baur  has  remarked  that  this  higher  exhibition 
of  the  solitary  and  incommunicable  Life  of  Qod  is  nowhere  so 
apparent  as  in  that  very  Qospel  the  special  object  of  which  is  to 

t  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  8.  u  Catech.  iv.  9. 


Christ  U  not  the  god  of  an  Apotheosis,       2  7 

exhibit  Christ  Himself  as  the  eternal  Word  made  Flesh*. 
Indeed  God  was  too  vividly  felt  to  be  a  living  Presence  by  the 
early  Christians,  to  be  transformed  by  them  upon  occasion  into 
a  decoration  which  might  wreathe  the  brow  of  any,  though  it 
were  the  highest  human  viftue.  In  heathendom  this  was 
naturally  otherwise.  Yet  animal  indulgence  and  intellectual 
scepticism  must  have  killed  out  the  sense  of  primary  truths 
which  nature  and  conscience  had  originally  taught,  before 
imperial  Home  could  feel  no  diflBculty  in  decreeing  temples  and 
altars  to  such  samples  of  our  race  as  were  not  a  few  of  the  men 
who  successively  filled  the  throne  of  the  Coesarsy.  The  Church, 
with  her  eye  upon  the  King  Eternal,  Immortal,  Invisible*, 
could  never  have  raised  Jesus  to  the  full  honours  of  Divinity, 
had  He  been  merely  Man.  And  Christianity  from  the  first  has 
proclaimed  herself,  not  the  authoress  of  an  apotheosis,  but  the 
child  and  the  product  of  an  Incarnation. 

She  could  not  have  been  both.  Speaking  historically,  an 
apotheosis  belongs  strictly  to  the  Greek  world  ;  while  a  mimicry 
of  the  Incarnation  is  characteristically  oriental.  Speaking  phi- 
losophically, the  god  of  an  apotheosis  is  a  creation  of  human 
thought  or  of  human  fancy;  the  God  of  an  incarnation  is 
presupposed  as  an  objectively  existing  Being,  Who  manifests 
Himself  by  it  in  the  sphere  of  sense.  Speaking  religiously, 
belief  in  an  apotheosis  must  be  fatal  to  the  primary  movements 
of  piety  towards  its  object,  whenever  men  are  capable  of  earnest 
and  honest  reflection ;  while  it  is  incontestable  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  incarnation  stimulates  piety  in  a  degree  precisely  pro- 
portioned to  the  sincerity  of  the  faith  which  welcomes  it.  Thus 
the  ideas  of  an  apotheosis  and  an  incarnation  stand  towards 
each  other  in  historical,  philosophical,  and  religious  contrast. 
Need  I  add  that  religiously,  philosophically,  and  historically, 
Christianity  is  linked  to  the  one,  and  is  simply  incompatible 
with  the  other? 

«  Vorlesungen  Uber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  354. 

f  On  this  subject  see  DoUinger,  Heidenthnm  nnd  Jndenthum,  bk.  yiii. 
pt.  3.  §  1  (apotheosis).  The  city  of  Gyzicns  was  depri?ed  of  its  freedom  for 
being  unwUliDg  to  worship  Augustus  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  36).  Thrasea  Pstus  was 
held  guilty  of  treason  for  refusing  to  believe  in  the  deification  of  Poppsea 
(Tac.  Ann.  zvi  31).  Caligula  insisted  on  being  worshipped  as  a  god  during 
his  lifetime  (Suetonius,  Gains,  xxi.  a  a).  On  the  number  of  cattle  sacrificed 
to  Domitian,  see  Pliny,  Panegyr.  zi  The  worship  of  Antinous,  who  had 
lived  on  terms  of  criminal  intercourse  with  Hadrian,  was  earnestly  promoted 
by  that  Emperor.  Ddllinger  reckons  fifty-three  apotheoses  between  that  of 
Csesar  and  that  of  Diocletian,  fifteen  of  which  were  those  of  ladies  belonging 
to  the  Imperial  &mily.  >  i  Tim.  i.  17. 
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28  Christ  is  not  God  in 

No  :  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  such  divinity  as  Pantheism 
might  ascribe  to  Him.  In  the  belief  of  the  Church  Jesus 
stands  alone  among  the  sons  of  men  as  He  of  Whom  it  can 
be  said  without  impiety,  that  He  is  not  merely  divine,  but 
God.  Such  a  restriction  in  favour  of  a  Single  Personality, 
contradicts  the  very  vital  principle  of  Pantheistic  thought. 
Schelling  appropriately  contends  that  the  Indians  with  their 
many  incarnations  shew  more  intelligence  respecting  the  real 
relations  of  Gk)d  and  the  world  than  is  implied  by  the  doctrine 
of  a  solitary  incarnation,  as  taught  in  the  Creed  of  Christendom. 
Upon  Pantheistic  grounds,  this  is  perfectly  reasonable;  although 
it  might  be  added  that  any  limited  number  of  incarnations, 
however  considerable,  would  only  approximate  to  the  real 
demands  of  the  theory  which  teaches  that  God  is  incarnate 
in  everything.  But  then,  such  divinity  as  Pantheism  can 
ascribe  to  Christ  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  divinity  at  all.  When 
God  is  nature,  and  nature  is  God,  everything  indeed  is  divine, 
but  also  nothing  is  Divine ;  and  Christ  shares  this  phantom- 
divinity  with  the  universe,  nay  with  the  agencies  of  moral 
evil  itself.  In  truth,  our  God  does  not  exist  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Pantheistic  thinkers;  since,  when  such  truths  as 
creation  and  personality  are  denied,  the  very  idea  of  God  is 
fundamentally  sapped,  and  although  the  prevailing  belief  of 
mankind  may  still  be  humoured  by  a  discreet  retention  of 
its  conventional  language,  the  broad  practical  result  is  in  reality 
neither  more  nor  less  than  Atheism. 

You  may  indeed  remind  me  of  an  ingenious  distinction, 
by  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  idea  of  God  is  not  thus 
sacrificed  in  Pantheistic  systems,  and  on  the  ground  that 
although  Grod  and  the  universe  are  mbsiardially  identical, 
they  are  not  logically  so.  Logically  speaking,  then,  you  pro- 
ceed to  distinguish  between  God  and  the  universe.  You  look 
out  upon  the  universe,  and  you  arrive  at  the  idea  of  God  by 
a  double  process,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  and  by  a  process 
of  synthesis.  In  the  visible  world  you  come  into  sensible 
contact  with  the  finite,  the  contingent,  the  relative,  the  im- 
perfect, the  individual.  Then,  by  a  necessary  operation  of  your 
reason,  you  disengage  from  these  ideas  their  correlatives ;  you 
ascend  to  a  contemplation  of  infinity,  of  necessity,  of  the 
absolute,  the  perfect,  the  universal.  Here  abstraction  has  done 
its  work,  and  synthesis  begins.  By  S3mthesis  you  combine 
the  general  ideas  which  have  been  previously  reached  through 
abstraction.     These  general  ideas  are  made  to  converge  in  your 
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brain  under  the  presidency  of  one  central  and  unifying  idea, 
which  70U  call  God.  You  are  careful  to  insist  that  tUs  god 
is  not  a  real  but  an  ideal  being;  indeed  it  appears  that  he 
is  so  ideal,  that  he  would  cease  to  be  god  if  he  could  be  supposed 
to  become  real.  God,  you  say,  is  the  *  Idea '  of  the  universe ; 
the  universe  is  the  *  realization '  of  Gk)d.  The  god  who  is 
enthroned  in  your  thought  mvMt  have  abandoned  all  contact 
with  reality;  let  him  re-enter  but  for  a  moment  upon  the 
domain  of  reality,  ^d,  such  are  the  exigencies  of  your  doctrine, 
that  he  must  forthwith  be  compelled  to  abdicate  his  throne  &. 
But  meanwhile,  as  you  contend,  he  is  logically  distinct  from 
the  universe;  and  you  repel  with  some  warmth  the  orthodox 
allegation,  that  to  identify  him  suhstcmtiaUy  with  the  universe, 
amounts  to  a  practical  denial  of  his  existence. 

Yet  after  all,  let  us  ask  what  is  really  gained  by  thus 
distinguishing  between  a  logical  and  a  substantial  identity) 
What  is  this  god,  who  is  to  be  thus  rescued  from  the 
religious  ruins  which  mark  the  track  of  Pantheistic  thought) 
^Is  he,  by  the  terms  of  your  own  distinction,  anything  more 
than  an  *Idea ;'  and  must  he  not  vary  in  point  of  perfection 
with  the  accuracy  and  exhaustiveness  of  those  processes  of 
abstraction  and  synthesis  by  which  you  undertake  to  construct 
him)  And  if  this  be  so,  is  it  worth  our  while  to  discuss 
the  question  whether  or  not  so  precarious  an  'Idea'  was  or 
was  not  incarnate  in  Jesus  Christ)  Upon  the  terms  of  the 
theory,  would  not  an  incarnation  of  God  be  fatal  to  His 
logical,'  that  is  to  His  only  ad&iitted  mode  of  existence) 
or  would  such  divinity,  if  we  could  ascribe  it  to  Jesus  Christ, 
be  anything  higher  than  the  fleeting  and  more  or  less  imperfect 
speculation  of  a  finite  brain ) 

Certainly  Pantheism  would  never  have  attained  to  so  strong 
a  position  as  that  which  it  actually  holds  in  European  as  well 
as  in  Asiatic  thought,  unless  it  had  embodied  a  great  element 
of  truth,  which  is  too  often  ignored  by  some  arid  Theistic 
systems.  To  that  element  of  truth  we  Christians  do  justice, 
when  we  confess  the  Omnipresence  and  Incomprehensibility 
of  God;  and  still  more,  when  we  trace  the  gracious  con- 
sequences of  His  actual  Incarnation  in  Jesus  Christ.  But  we 
Christians  know  also  that  the  Great  Creator  is  essentially 
distinct  from  the  work  of  His  Hands,  and  that  He  is  What 

•  Cfc  M.  Caro'a  notice  of  Vacherot's  La  M^taphyrique  et  la  Sdence, 
Id^  de  Dien,  p.  265,  sqq. ;  espedallj  p.  289,  aqq. 
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He  is,  in  utter  independence  of  the  feeble  thought  whereby 
He  enables  us  to  apprehend  His  Existence.  We  know  that 
all  which  is  not  Himself,  is  upheld  in  being  from  moment 
to  moment  by  the  fiat  of  His  Almighty  Will.  We  know  that 
His  Existence  is,  strictly  and  in  the  highest  sense,  Personal. 
Could  we  deny  these  truths,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  confess  the 
Divinity  of  Christ,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  deny  the 
divinity  of  any  created  being.  If  we  are  asked  to  believe 
in  an  impersonal  Gk)d,  who  has  no  real  existence  apart  from 
creation  or  from  created  thought,  in  order  that  we  may  expe- 
rience fewer  philosophical  difficulties  in  acknowledging  our 
Lord's  Divinity,  we  reply  that  our  faith  cannot  consent  thus 
^propter  vitoffn  vivendi  perdere  ca/usas*  We  cannot  thus  sacri- 
fice the  substance  of  the  first  truth  of  the  Creed  that  we 
may  retain  the  phraseology  of  the  second.  We  dare  not  thus 
degrade,  or  rather  annihilate,  the  very  idea  of  God,  even  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  semblance  (more  it  could  not  be)  of 
those  precious  consolations  which  the  Christian  heart  seeks 
and  finds  at  the  Manger  of  the  Divine  Child  in  Bethlehem,  or 
before  the  Cross  of  the  Lord  of  Glory  on  Mount  Calvary. 

No:  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  not  divinity  in  the  sense  of 
Socinianism.  It  is  no  mere  manifestation  whether  of  the  highest 
human  goodness,  or  of  the  noblest  of  divine  gifts.  It  is  not 
merely  a  divine  presence  vouchsafed  to  the  soul ;  it  is  not 
merely  an  intercommunion  of  the  soul  and  God,  albeit  main- 
tained even  ceaselessly — maintained  in  its  fulness  from  moment 
to  moment.  Such  indeed  was  the  high  grace  of  our  Lord's 
sinless  Humanity,  but  that  grace  was  not  itself  His  Divinity. 
For  a  work  of  grace,  however  beautiful  and  perfect,  is  one  thing ; 
an  Uncreated  Divine  Essence  is  another.  In  the  Socinian  sense 
of  the  term,  you  all,  my  Christian  brethren,  are,  or  may  be, 
divine ;  you  may  shew  forth  God*s  moral  glory,  if  less  fully,  yet 
not  less  truly,  than  did  Jesus.  By  adoption,  you  too  are  sons 
of  God ;  and  the  Church  teaches  that  each  of  you  was  made 
a  partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature  at  his  baptism.  But  suppose 
that  neither  by  act,  nor  word,  nor  thought,  you  have  done  aught 
to  forfeit  that  blessed  gift,  do  I  forthwith  proceed  to  profess 
my  belief  in  your  divinity  ?  And  why  not  1  Is  it  not  because 
I  may  not  thus  risk  a  perilous  confusion  of  thought,  issuing 
in  a  degradation  of  the  Most  Holy  Name  ?  Your  life  of  grace 
is  as  much  a  gift  as  your  natural  life;  but  however  glorious 
may  be  the  gift,  aye,  though  it  raise  you  from  the  dust  to  the 
very  steps  of  God's  Throne,  the  gift  is  a  free  gift  after  all,  and 
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its  greatness  does  but  suggest  the  interral  which  parts  the 
recipient  from  the  inexhaustible  and  boundless  Life  of  the 
Giver. 

Most  true  indeed  it  is  that  the  perfect  holiness  which  shone 
forth  from  our  Lord's  Human  Life,  has  led  thousands  of  souls 
to  perceive  the  truth  of  His  essential  Grodhead.  When  once  it 
is  seen  that  His  moral  greatness  is  really  unique,  it  is  natural 
to  seek  and  to  accept,  as  a  basis  of  this  greatness,  His  possession 
of  a  unique  relationship  to  the  Fountain  of  all  goodness  b.  Thus 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  leads  us  naturally  on  to  those  dis- 
courses in  St.  John's  Gk)spel  in  which  Christ  unveils  His 
Essential  Oneness  with  the  Father.  But  the  ethical  premiss 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  the  ontological  conclusion.  It  is  true 
that  a  boundless  love  of  man  shone  forth  from  the  Life  of 
Christ ;  it  is  true  that  each  of  the  Divine  attributes  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  Divine  Essence.  It  is  true  that  *  he  that 
dwelleth  in  love  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God  in  him.'  But  it  is 
not  true  that  every  moral  being  which  God  blesses  by  His 
Presence  is  God.  The  Divine  Presence,  as  vouchsafed  to  Chris- 
tian men,  is  a  gift  superadded  to  and  distinct  from  the  created 
personality  to  which  it  is  accorded :  there  was  a  time  when 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  a  time  may  come  when  it  will  be 
withdrawn.    Such  a  Presence  may  indeed  in  a  certain  secondary 

*>  '  Je  mehr  sich  so  dem  erkennenden  Glauben  die  Ueberzeugnng  von  der 
Einzigkeit  der  dttlichen  Hoheit  Christi  erschliesst,  desto  natilrlicher  ja 
notbwendiger  muss  es  nuo  auch  von  diesem  festen  Ponkte  aus  demselben 
Glauben  werden,  mit  Veratandniss  Christo  in  das  Gebiet  Seiner  Reden  zn 
folgen,  wo  Er  Seiner  eigentbttmlichen  und  einzigen  Beziehung  zu  dem  Vater 
gedenkt.  Jesu  Heiligkeit  und  Weisheit,  durch  die  Er  unter  den  slindigen, 
vielirrenden  Menschen  einzig  dasteht,  weiset  so,  da  sie  nicht  kann  nock  will 
ah  rein  subjektivet^  menschliches  Produkt  angesehen  werden^  auf  einen 
abematUrlickm  Unprung  Seiner  Person.  Diese  muss,  um  inmitten  der 
Stinderwelt  begreiflich  zn  sein,  aus  einer  eigentbUmlichen  und  wunderbar 
scbopferischen  That  Gottes  abgeleitet,  ja  es  muss  in  Christns,  wenn  doch 
Gott  nicht  deistisch  von  der  Welt  getrennt  sondem  in  Liebe  ibr  nahe  und 
wesentlich  als  Liebe  zu  denken  ist,  von  Gott  aus  betrachtet  eine  Incarnation 
gotUicher  Liebe,  also  gdttlicJien  Wetens  gesehen  werden,  was  Ihn  als  den 
Punkt  erscheinen  lasst,  wo  Gott  und  die  Menscheit  einzig  und  innigst 
geeinigt  sind.  Freilich,  man  lasst  sich  in  diesem  StOcke  noch  so  oft 
durch  einen  abstracten,  subjectiven  Moralismus  irre  roachen,  der  die  Tiefe 
des  Ethischen  nicht  erfasst.  Aber  wer  tiefer  blickend  auch  von  einer 
cmtologiichen  und  metaphysischen  Bedeutung  des  Ethischen  weiss,  dem 
muss  die  Einzigkeit  der  Heiligkeit  und  Liebe  Christi  ihren  Grund  in  einer 
Eimigheit  audi  Seines  Wesens  haben,  diese  aber  in  Gottes  Sich  mittheil- 
ender,  offenbarender  Liebe.'  (Domer,  Person  Christi,  Bd.  ii.  pp.  I2ii, 
laia.) 
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sense  *  divinize*  a  created  person^,  robing  him  with  so  much  of 
moral  beauty  and  force  of  deity  as  a  creature  can  bear.  But 
this  blessed  gift  does  not  justify  us  in  treating  the  creature  to 
whom  it  is  vouchsafed  as  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Ckxl.  When 
Socinianism  deliberately  names  Qod,  it  means  equally  with 
ourselves,  not  merely  a  Perfect  Moral  Being,  not  merely  Perfect 
Love  and  Perfect  Justice,  but  One  Whose  Knowledge  and 
Whose  Power  are  as  boundless  as  His  Love.  It  does  not  mean 
that  Christ  is  Gk)d  in  this,  the  natural  sense  of  the  word,  when 
it  confesses  His  moral  divinity;  yet,  beyond  all  controversy, 
this  full  and  natural  sense  of  the  term  is  the  sense  of  the 
Nicene  Creed. 

No :  Jesus  Christ  is  not  divine  in  the  sense  of  Arius.  He 
is  not  the  most  eminent  and  ancient  of  the  creatures,  decorated 
by  the  necessities  of  a  theological  controversy  with  That  Name 
which  a  serious  piety  can  dare  to  yield  to  One  Being  alone. 
Ascribe  to  the  Christ  of  Arius  an  antiquity  as  remote  as  you 
will  from  the  age  of  the  Incarnation,  place  him  at  a  height 
as  high  as  any  you  can  conceive,  above  the  highest  archangel; 
still  what,  after  all,  is  this  ancient,  this  super-angelic  being 
but  a  creature  who  had  a  beginning,  and  who,  if  the  Author  of 
his  existence  should  so  will,  may  yet  cease  to  be  1  Such  a  being, 
however  exalted,  is  parted  from  the  Divine  Essence  by  a 
fathomless  chasm ;  whereas  the  Christ  of  Catholic  Christendom 
is  internal  to  That  Essence ;  He  is  of  one  Substance  with  the 
Father — Sfxoova^tos  t^  Uarpi :  and  in  this  sense,  as  distinct  from 
any  other.  He  is  properly  and  literally  Divine. 

This  assertion  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  depends  on 
a  truth  beyond  itself.  It  postulates  the  existence  in  Cod  of 
certain  real  distinctions  having  their  necessary  basis  in  the 
Essence  of  the  Godhead.  That  Three  such  distinctions  exist  is 
a  matter  of  Revelation.  In  the  common  language  of  the 
Western  Church  these  distinct  Forms  of  Being  are  named  Per- 
sons. Yet  that  term  cannot  be  employed  to  denote  Them, 
without  considerable  intellectual  caution.  As  applied  to  men. 
Person  implies  the  antecedent  conception  of  a  species,  which  is 
determined  for  the  moment,  and  by  the  force  of  the  expression, 
into  a  single  incommunicable  modification  of  being  <^.     But  the 


«  2  St.  Peter  i.  4:   tya  8tA  roirw  [sc.  hrarfftXudmv]    ytinijarBt   Ottof 

*  So  runs  the  definition  of  Boethins.   'Persona  est  natorae  rationalis 
individua  sabstantia.'  (De  Pen.  et  Duabus  Naturis,   c.  3.)    Upon  which 
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conception  of  gpecies  is  utterly  inapplicable  to  That  One  Supreme 
Essence  Which  we  name  God;  and,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  the  same  Essence  belongs  to  Each  of  the 
Divine  Persons.  Not  however  that  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
nothing  more  to  be  intended  by  the  revealed  doctrine  than  three 
varying  relations  of  God  in  His  dealings  with  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  His  Self-Revelation  has  for  its  basis  certain  eternal 
distinctions  in  His  Nature,  which  are  themselves  utterly  anterior 
to  and  independent  of  any  relation  to  created  life.  Apart  from 
these  distinctions,  the  Christian  Revelation  of  an  Eternal  Father- 
hood, of  a  true  Incarnation  of  God,  and  of  a  real  communication 
of  His  Spirit,  is  but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream  <».  These 
three  distinct  *  Subsistences  V  which  we  name  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit,  while  they  enable  us  the  better  to  understand  the  mystery 
of  the  Self-suffidng  and  Blessed  Life  of  God  before  He  sur- 
rounded Himself  with  created  beings,  are  also  strictly  compatible 
with  the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity?.    And  when  we  say  that 

St.  Thomas  obflerves:  *  ConTenieiii  est  at  hoc  nomen  (persona)  de  Deo 
dicator ;  non  tamen  eodem  modo  qao  didtur  de  creaturis,  sed  ezoellentiori 
modo.*  (Sum.  Th.,  la.  qa.  20.  a.  3.)  When  the  present  use  of  oitaia  and 
^6craffts  had  become  fixed  m  the  East,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  tells  ns  that 
in  the  formula  '  fda  obaluf  rpus  (nroaria^iSf  ^aia  siniifies  r^p  ^^tp  t^s 
htdnrrosj  while  iroffrdctis  points  to  t^  r&p  rpimp  tSi^nrror.  He  observes 
that  with  this  sense  the  Westerns  were  in  perfect  agreement;  but  he  deplores 
the  poverty  of  their  theological  language.  They  had  no  expression  really  equi- 
valent to  iw6<rraffiSt  as  contrasted  with  oOala,  and  they  were  therefore  obliged 
to  employ  the  Latin  translation  of  np6amwop  that  they  might  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  believing  in  three  oinrtat,  (Orat.  xxi  46.)  St.  Augustine  laments  the 
necessity  of  having  to  say  *quidTnA  sint,QuB  Tria  esse  fides  vera  pronuntiat.' 
(De  Trin.  vii.  n.  7.)  '  Cum  ergo  quaeritur  quid  Tria,  vel  quid  Tres,  conferimus 
noe  ad  inveniendum  aliquod  speciale  rel  generate  nomen,  quo  complectamur 
hsc  Tria:  neque  ocoArrit  animo,  quia  excedit  superermnenUa  DivinUaiU 
utUati  doquU /acuUiUem.*  (Ibid.)  *Cum  conaretur  humana  inopia  loquendo 
woferre  ad  hominum  sensns,  quod  in  secretario  mentis  pro  captu  tenet  de 
Domino  Deo  Creatore  suo,  sive  per  piam  fidem,  sive  per  qualemcunque  intel- 
ligentiam,  Hmtnt  dicere  tres  esierUias,  ne  intelligereiur  in  lUd  Summd  ^quali- 
iatt  vUa  divenitas,  Rursus  non  esse  tria  qucdam  non  poterat  dicere,  quod 
Sabellius  quia  dixit,  in  hsresim  lapsus  est. .  . .  QuBsivit  quid  Tria  diceret,  et 
dixit  sub$tantia»  nve  penonaSf  quibas  nominibm  non  divertitaiem  inUlligi 
voluit,  Hd  singularUaitm  noluit.*  (De  Trin.  vii.  n.  0.)  Cf  Serm.  cxvii.  7, 
cczv.  3,  ccxliv.  4.  On  the  term  Person,  see  further  St  Athan.  Treatises,^  i.  1^5, 
note  f.  (Lib.  Path.) 

*  Cf.  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  151. 

'  *  Subsistentis,  relationes  subsistentes.*  Sum.  Th.  i*.  qu.  99.  a.  a ;  and 
qu.  40.  a.  2. 

s  This  compatibility  is  expressed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  irffpix«(pi?0'(t — the 
safeguard  and  witness  of  the  Divine  Unity.  St.  John  xiv.  11  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  1 1. 
This  doctrine,  as  <  protecting  the  Unity  of  God,  without  entrenching  on  the 
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34  Objectors,  ( i)  The  school  of ^sthetical  historians. 

Jesus  Christ  is  Ood,  we  mean  that  in  the  Man  Christ  Jesus, 
the  Second  of  these  Persons  or  Subsistences,  One  in  Essence 
with  the  First  and  with  the  Third,  youchsafed  to  become 
Incarnate. 

IV.  The  position  then  which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures  b 
briefly  the  following  :  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  being  truly  and 
perfectly  Man,  is  also,  according  to  His  Higher  Pre-existent 
Nature,  Very  and  Eternal  God ;  since  it  was  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Ever  Blessed  Trinity,  Who,  at  the  Incarnation,  robed 
Himself  with  a  Human  Body  and  a  Human  SouL  Such  explicit 
language  will  of  course  encounter  objections  in  more  than  one 
quarter  of  the  modem  world ;  and  if  of  these  objections  one  or 
two  prominent  samples  be  rapidly  noticed,  it  is  possible  that,  at 
least  in  the  case  of  certain  minds,  the  path  of  our  future  discus- 
sion will  be  cleared  of  difficulties  which  are  at  present  more  or 
less  distinctly  supposed  to  obstruct  it. 

(a)  One  objection  to  our  attempt  in  these  lectures  may  h% 
expected  to  proceed  from  that  graceful  species  of  literary  activity 
which  can  be  termed,  witiiout  our  discrediting  it,  Historical 
.^stheticism.  The  protest  will  take  the  form  of  an  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  Beauty.  True  Beauty,  it  will  be  argued,  is  a 
creation  of  nature;  it  is  not  improved  by  being  meddled  with. 
The  rocky  hill-side  is  no  longer  beautiful  when  it  has  been 
quarried )  nor  is  the  river-course,  when  it  has  been  straightened 
and  deepened  for  purposes  of  navigation ;  nor  is  the  forest  which 
has  been  fenced  and  planted,  and  made  to  assume  the  disciplined 
air  of  a  symmetrical  plantation.  In  like  manner,  you  urge,  that 
incomparable  Figure  whom  we  meet  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament,  has  suffered  in  the  apprehensions  of  orthodox 
Christians,  from  the  officious  handling  of  a  too  inquisitive 
Scholasticism.  As  cultivation  robs  wild  nature  of  its  beauty, 
even  so,  you  maintain,  is  'definition'  the  enemy  of  the  fair^ 
creations  of  our  sacred  literature.  You  represent  *  definition'  as 
ruthlessly  invading  regions  which  have  been  beautified  by  the 
freshness  and  originality  of  the  moral  sentiment,  and  as  sub- 
stituting for  the  indefinable  graces  of  a  living  movement,  the 
grim  and  stiff  artificialities  of  a  heartless  logic  You  wonder  at 
tiie  bad  taste  of  men  who  can  bring  the  decisions  of  Nicsea  and 
Chalcedon  into  contact  with  the  story  of  the  Gbepels.     What  is 

perfections  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit,  maj  even  be  called  the  characteristic  of 
Catholic  Trinitarianism,  as  opposed  to  all  counterfeits,  whether  philosophical, 
Arian,  or  oriental'  Newman^s  *  Arians,'  p.  190^  ist  ed.  Cf.  Athan.  TreatiseSy 
iL  403,  note  i. 
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there  in  common,  70Q  ask,  between  these  dead  metaphysical 
formnlse  and  the  ever-living  tenderness  of  that  matchless  Life  % 
Yon  protest  that  you  would  as  readily  essay  to  throw  the  text  of 
Homer  or  of  Milton  into  a  series  of  syllogisms,  that  yon  would 
mrith  as  little  scruple  scratch  the  paint  from  a  masterpiece 
of  Bafiaelle  with  the  intention  of  subjecting  it  to  a  chemical 
analysis,  as  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  Church-doctors  who 
force  Jesus  of  Nazareth  into  rude  juxtaposition  with  a  world  of 
formal  thought,  from  which,  as  you  conceive.  He  is  severed  by 
the  intervention  of  three  centuries  of  disputation,  and  still  more 
by  all  which  raises  the  highest  forms  of  natural  beauty  above  the 
awkward  pedantry  of  debased  art. 

Well,  my  brethren,  if  the  object  of  the  (Gospel  be  attained 
when  it  has  added  one  more  chapter  to  the  poetry  of  human 
history,  when  it  has  contributed  one  more  Figure  to  the  world's 
gallery  of  historical  portraits,  upon  which  a  few  educated  persons 
may  periodically  expend  some  spare  thought  and  feeling; — ^if 
this  be  so,  you  are  probably  right  Plainly  you  are  in  pursuit 
of  that  which  may  nourish  sentiment^  rather  than  of  that  which 
can  support  moral  vigour  or  permanently  satisfy  the  instinct  of 
trutL  Certainly  your  sentiment  of  beauty  may  be  occasionally 
shocked  by  those  direct  questions  and  rude  processes,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  investigation  of  intellectual  truth  and  to  the 
sustenance  of  moral  life.  You  would  repress  these  processes ; 
you  would  silence  these  questions ;  or  at  least  you  would  not 
explicitly  state  your  own  answer  to  them.  Whether,  for  instance, 
the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Besurrection  be  or  be  not  as  cer- 
tain as  any  event  of  public  interest  which  has  taken  place  in 
Europe  during  the  present  year,  is  a  point  which  does  not  affect, 
as  it  seems,  the  worth  or  the  completeness  of  your  Christology. 
Your  Christ  is  an  Epic ;  and  you  will  suffer  no  prosaic  scholiast 
to  try  his  hand  upon  its  pages.  Your  Christ  is  a  portrait ; 
and,  as  we  are  all  agreed,  a  portrait  is  a  thing  to  admire,  and  not 
to  touch. 

But  there  is  a  solemn  question  which  must  be  asked,  and 
which,  if  a  man  is  in  earnest,  he  will  inevitably  ask ;  and  that 
question  will  at  once  carry  him  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
a  literary  sestheticism  in  his  treatment  of  the  matter  before  us. 
.  r .  My  brethren,  where  is  Jesus  Christ  now  1  and  what  is  He  % 
Does  He  only  speak  to  us  from  the  pages  which  were  traced  by 
His  followers  eighteen  centuries  ago  1  Is  He  no  more  than  the 
first  of  the  shadows  of  the  past,  the  first  of  memories,  the  first  of 
biographies^  the  most  perfect  of  human  ideals  ?  Is  He  only  an 
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Ideal,  after  alii    Does  He  reign,  only  in  virtue  of  a  mighty 
tradition  of  human  thought  and  feeling  in  His  favour,  which 
creates  and  supports  His  imaginary  throne?    Is  He  at  this 
moment  a  really  living  Being)    And  if  living,  is  He  a  human 
ghost,  flitting  we  know  not  where  in  the  unseen  world,  and 
Himself  awaiting  an  award  at  the  hands  of  the  Everlasting  )  or 
is  He  a  super-angelic  Intelligence,  sinless  and  invested  with 
judicial  and  creative  powers,  but  as  far  separated  from  the 
inaccessible  Life  of  Ood  as  must  be  even  the  first  of  creatures 
from  the  everlasting  Creator  %  Does  He  reign,  in  any  true  sense, 
either  on  earth  or  in  heaven  %  or  is  His  Regal  Qovemment  in 
any  degree  independent  of  the  submission  or  the  resistance  which 
His  subjects  may  offer  to  it  ?  Is  He  present  personally  as  a  living 
Power  in  this  our  world  ?  Has  He  any  certain  relations  to  you  ? 
Does  He  think  of  you,  care  for  you,  act  upon  you  %  Can  He  help 
you  %    Can  He  save  you  from  your  sins,  can  He  blot  out  their 
stains  and  crush  their  power,  can  He  deliver  you  in  your  death- 
agony  from  the  terrors  of  dissolution,  and  bid  you  live  with  Him 
in  a  brighter  world  for  ever?   Can  you  approach  Him  now, 
commune  with  Him  now,  cling  to  Him  now,  become  one  with 
Him  now,  not  by  an  unsubstantial  act  of  your  own  imaginations, 
but  by  an  actucd  objective  transaction,  making  you  incorporate 
with  His  Life  9   Or  is  the  Christian  answer  to  these  most  press- 
ing questions  a  weakly  delusion,  or  at  any  rate  too  definite  a 
statement ;  and  must  we  content  ourselves  with  the  analysis  of 
an  historical  Character,  while  we  confess  that  the  Living  Per- 
sonality which  once  created  and  animated  It  may  or  may  not  be 
God,  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  hear  us  and  help  us,  may  or  may 
not  be  in  distinct  conscious  existence  at  this  moment,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  altogether  annihilated  some  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  %   Do  you  urge  that  it  is  idle  to  ask  these  questions, 
since  we  have  no  adequate  materials  at  hand  for  dealing  with 
them  %  That  is  a  point  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  more  or  less 
cleared  up  during  the  progress  of  our  present  enquiry.     But  if 
such  questions  are  to  remain  unanswered,  do  not  shut  your  eyes 
to  the  certain  consequence.     A  Christ  who  is  conceived  of  as 
only  pictured  in  an  ancient  literature  may  indeed  furnish  you 
wiiii  the  theme  of  a  magnificent  poetry,  but  he  cannot  be  the 
present  object  of  your  religious  life.     A  religion  must  have  for . 
its  object  an  actually  Living  Person:  and  the  purpose  of  the 
definitions  which  you  deprecate,  is  to  exhibit  and  assert  the  exact 
force  of  the  revealed  statements  respecting  the  Eternal  Life  of 
Christ,  and  so  to  place  Him  as  a  Living  Person  in  all  His  Divine 
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Majesty  and  all  His  Human  Tenderness  before  the  eye  of  the 
Boul  which  seeks  Him.  When  you  fairly  commit  yourself  to 
the  assertion  that  Christ  is  at  this  moment  living  at  all,  you 
leave  the  strictly  historical  and  oesthetical  treatment  of  the  Gos- 
pel record  of  His  Life  and  character,  and  you  enter,  whether  it 
be  in  a  Catholic  or  in  an  heretical  spirit,  upon  the  territory  of 
Church  definitions.  In  your  little  private  sphere,  you  bow  to 
that  practical  necessity  which  obliged  great  Fathers  and  Coun- 
cils, often  much  against  their  will,  to  take  counsel  of  the  Spirit 
Who  illuminated  the  collective  Church,  and  to  give  point  and 
strength  to  Christian  faith  by  authoritative  elucidations  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Nor  are  you  therefore  rendered  insensible  to 
the  beauty  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  because  you  have  discovered 
that  thus  to  ascertain  and  bear  in  mind,  so  far  as  Eevelation 
warrants  your  effort,  what  is  the  exact  Personal  dignity  and  what 
the  enduring  prerogatives  of  Him  in  Whom  you  have  believed,  is 
in  truth  a  matter  of  the  utmost  practical  importance  to  your 
religious  life. 

(/3)  But  the  present  enquiry  may  be  objected  to,  on  higher 
grounds  than  ^ose  of  literary  and  sesthetic  taste.  'Are  there 
not,'  it  will  be  pleaded,  '  moral  reasons  for  deprecating  such  dis- 
cussions? Surely  the  dogmatic  and  theological  temper  is  suf- 
ficiently distinct  from  the  temper  which  aims,  beyond  everything 
else,  at  moral  improvement  Surely  good  men  may  be  indifferent 
divines,  while  accomplished  divines  may  be  false  or  impure  at 
heart.  Nay  more,  are  not  morality  and  theology,  not  merely 
distinct,  but  also  more  or  less  antagonistic  interests  ]  Does  not 
the  enthusiastic  consideration  of  dogmatic  problems  tend  to 
divert  men's  minds  from  that  attention  which  is  due  to  the 
practical  obligations  of  life?  Is  not  the  dogmatic  temper,  you 
ask,  rightly  regarded  as  a  species  of  "  intellectual  ritualism"  which 
lulls  men  into  the  belief  that  they  have  true  religion  at  heart, 
when  in  point  of  fact  they  are  merely  gratifying  a  private  taste 
and  losing  sight  of  honesty  and  sober  living  in  the  intoxicating 
study  of  the  abstractions  of  controversy?  On  the  other  hand,  will 
not  a  high  morality  shrink  with  an  instinctive  reverence  from 
the  clamorous  and  positive  assertions  of  the  theologians?  In 
particular,  did  Jesus  Christ  Himself  require  at  the  hands  of  His 
disciples  a  dogmatic  confession  of  belief  in  His  Divinity  ^  ?  Was 
He  not  content  if  they  acted  upon  His  moral  teaching,  if  they 
embraced  that  particular  aspect  of  moral  obligations  which  is  of 

*  Ecce  Homo,  p.  69,  sqq.  ^  t 
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the  highest  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society,  and  which 
we  have  lately  termed  the  Enthusiasm  of  Humanity  V  This  is 
what  is  urged ;  and  then  it  is  added,  '  Shall  we  not  best  succeed 
in  doing  our  duty  if  we  try  better  to  understand  Christ's  Human 
Character,  while  we  are  careful  to  keep  dear  of  those  abstract 
and  transcendental  questions  about  Him,  which  at  any  rate  have 
not  promoted  the  cause  of  moral  progress  V 

This  language  is  notoriously  popular  in  our  day;  but  the  sub- 
stantial objection  which  it  embodies  has  been  already  stated  by 
a  writer  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name  without  mingled  admi- 
ration and  sorrow, — admiration  for  his  pure  and  lofty  humanity, 
^^sorrow  for  the  profound  errors  which  parted  him  in  life  and 
in  death  from  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  'Love  to  Jesus 
Christ,*  says  William  Channing,  '  depends  very  little  on  our  con- 
ception of  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  no  other  topic 
have  Christians  contended  so  earnestly,  and  yet  it  is  of  secondary 
importance.  To  know  Jesus  Christ  is  not  to  know  the  precise 
place  He  occupii^s  in  the  Universe ;  it  is  something  more :  it 
is  to  look  into  His  mind;  it  is  to  approach  His  soul;  to 
comprehend  His  spirit,  to  see  how  He  thought  and  felt  and 
purposed  and  loved. ,  .  I  am  persuaded,'  he  continues,  *  that 
controversies  about  Christ's  Person  have  in  one  way  done 
great  injury.  They  have  turned  attention  from  His  character. 
Suppose  that,  as  Americans,  we  should  employ  ourselves  in 
debating  the  questions,  where  Washington  was  bom,  and  from 
what  spot  he  came  when  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  our  armies ; 
and  that  in  the  fervour  of  these  contentions  we  should  overlook 
the  character  of  his  mind,  the  spirit  that  moved  within  him, 

how  nnprofitably  should  we  be  employed  %    Who  is  it 

that  understandiB  Washington  ?  Is  it  he  that  can  settle  his  rank 
in  the  creation,  his  early  history,  his  present  condition  ?  or  he  to 
whom  the  soul  of  that  good  man  is  laid  open,  who  comprehends 
and  sympathizes  with  his  generous  purposes  i.' 

Channing's  illustration  of  his  position  in  this  passage  is  im« 
portant.  It  unconsciously  but  irresistibly  suggests  that  indiffer- 
ence to  the  clear  statement  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  linked  to  a 
fundamental  assumption  of  its  falsehood.  Doubtless  Washing- 
ton's birthplace  and  present  destiny  is  for  the  Americans  an 
altogether  unpractical  consideration,  when  placed  side  by  side 
with  the  study  of  his  character.  But  the  question  had  never 
b^en  raised  whether  the   first  of   religious  duties  which   a 

*  Works,  vol.  iL  p.  145, 
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creature  should  pay  to  the  Author  and  End  of  his  existence  was 
or  was  not  due  to  Washington.  Nobody  has  ever  asserted  that 
mankind  owes  to  the  founder  of  the  American  Republic  the 
tribute  of  a  prostrate  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Had  it 
occurred  to  Channing's  mind  as  even  possible  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  more  than  a  mere  man  who  lived  and  died  eighteen  cen- 
turies agOy  he  could  not  have  permitted  himself  to  make  use  of 
such  an  illustration.  To  do  justice  to  Ghanning,  he  had  much 
too  clear  and  fine  an  intellect  to  imagine  that  the  fundamental 
question  of  Chiistianitj  could  be  ignored  on  moral  grounds. 
Those  who  know  anj^thing  of  his  works  are  aware  that  his  own 
opinion  on  the  subject  was  a  very  definite  one,  and  that  he  has 
stated  the  usual  arguments  on  behalf  of  the  Socinian  heresy  with 
characteristic  earnestness  and  precision. 

My  brethren,  all  are  agreed  as  to  the  importance  of  studying 
and  copying  the  Human  Character  of  Jesus  Christ.  Whether  it 
be  really  possible  to  have  a  sincere  admiration  for  the  Character 
of  Jesus  Christ  without  believing  in  His  Divinity,  is  a  question 
which  I  shall  not  shrink  from  considering  hereafter  J.  Whether 
a  true  morality  does  not  embrace,  as  one  part  of  it,  an  honest 
acceptance  and  profession  of  all  attainable  religious  Truth,  is  a 
question  which  men  can  decide  without  being  theologians.  As 
for  reverence,  there  is  a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to 
speak.  Reverence  will  assuredly  speak,  and  that  plainly,  when 
silence  would  dishonour  its  Object :  the  reverence  which  is  always 
silent  as  to  matters  of  belief  may  be  but  the  drapery  of  a  profound 
scepticism,  which  lacks  the  courage  to  unveil  itself  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Certainly  our  Lord  did  not  Himself  exact  from 
His  first  followers,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  discipleship, 
any  profession  of  belief  in  His  Godhead.  But  why  1  Simply 
because  His  requirements  are  proportioned  to  the  opportunities 
of  mankind.  He  had  taught  as  men  were  able  to  bear  His 
teaching!^.  Although  His  precepts,  His  miracles,  His  character, 
His  express  language,  all  pointed  to  the  Truth  of  His  Godhead, 
the  conscience  of  mankind  was  not  laid  under  a  formal  obligation 
to  acknowledge  It  until  at  length  He  had  been  defined  >  to  be 
'the  Son  of  God  with  power,  according  to  the  Spirit  of  Holiness, 
by  the  Resurrection  from  the  dead.'  Our  present  moral  relation, 
then,  to  the  truth  of  Christ's  Divinity  differs  altogether  from 
that  in  which  His  first  disciples  were  placed.  It  is  a  simple 
matter  of  history  that  Christendom  has  believed  the  doctrine  for 

i  See  Ldbture  IV.  ^  st.  John  zyi  i  a. 
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eighteen  centuries ;  but  besides  this,  the  doctrine  challenges  at 
our  hands,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  a  moral  duty  as  its 
necessary  expression  both  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  own  thought 
and  before  the  eyes  of  men. 

Let  us  face  this  aspect  of  the  subject  in  its  concrete  and 
every-day  form.  Those  whom  I  now  see  around  me  are  without 
exception,  or  almost  without  exception,  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  If  any  here  have  not  the  happiness  to  be  commu« 
nicants,  yet,  at  least,  my  brethren,  you  all  attend  the  ordinary 
Sunday  morning  service  of  our  Church.  In  the  course  of  doing 
so,  you  sing  the  Te  Deura,  you  repeat  several  times  the  Gloria 
Patri;  but  you  also  kneel  down^  or  profess  to  kneel  down,  as 
joining  before  Ood  and  man  in  the  Litany.  Now  the  second 
petition  in  the  Litany  runs  thus :  '  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer 
of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners.*  What  do 
you  seriously  mean  to  do  when  you  join  in  that  petition  %  Wh6m 
are  you  really  addressing  %  What  is  the  basis  and  ground  of 
your  acti  What  is  its  morality?  If  Jesus  Christ  is  merely  a 
creature,  is  He  in  a  position  to  have  mercy  upon  you  %  Are  you 
doing  dishonour  to  the  Most  High  by  addressing  Christ  in  these 
terms  at  all  %  Channing  has  said  that  the  petition,  '  By  Thine 
agony  and  bloody  sweat,  by  Thy  cross  and  passion,  Good  Lord, 
deliver  us,'  is  a/ppaUing  ™.  On  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  Chan- 
ning's  language  is  no  exaggeration  :  the  Litany  is  an '  appalling' 
prayer,  as  the  Gloria  Patri  is  an  'appalling*  doxology.  Nor 
would  you  escape  from  this  moral  difficulty,  if  unhappily  you 
should  refuse  to  join  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Your 
conscience  cannot  decline  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  general 
duty  of  adoring  Jesus  Christ,  or  against  it.  And  this  decision 
presupposes  the  resolution,  in  one  sense  or  the  other,  of  the  dog- 
matic question  on  which  it  depends.  Christ  either  is,  or  He  is 
not  God.  The  worship  which  is  paid  to  Christ  either  ought  to 
be  paid  to  Him,  or  it  ought  to  be,  not  merely  withheld,  but 
denounced.  It  is  either  rigorously  due  from  all  Christians  to 
our  Lord,  or  it  is  an  outrage  on  the  rights  of  God.  In  any  case 
to  take  part  in  a  service  which,  like  our  Litany,  involves  the 
prostrate  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  explicitly  recognis- 
ing His  right  to  receive  such  adoration,  is  itself  immoral  If  to 
be  true  and  honest  in  our  dealings  with  each  other  is  a  part  of 
mere  natural  virtue,  surely  to  mean  what  we  say  when  we  are 
dealing  with  Heaven  is  not  less  an  integral  part  of  morality  J^. 

™  Unitarian  Christianity,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 

"  Bp.  Batler,  Analogy,  ii.  i.  p.  157.  'Christianity,  even  what  is  peculiarly 
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I  say  nothing  of  that  vast  unseen  world  of  thought  and  feeb'ng 
which  in  the  soul  of  a  Christian  believer  has  our  Blessed  Saviour 
for  its  Object)  and  the  whole  moral  justification  of  which  depends 
upon  the  conception  which  we  form  of  Christ's  *rank  in  the 
sode  of  being.'  It  is  enough  to  point  out  to  you  that  the  dis- 
cussion in  huid  has  a  practical,  present,  and  eminently  a  moral 
interest,  unless  it  be  consistent  with  morality  to  use  in  the  presence 
of  Gk)d  and  man,  a  language  which  we  do  not  believe,  or  as  to 
the  meaning  of  which  we  are  content  to  be  indifferent. 

(y)  Once  more.  It  may  be  urged,  from  a  widely  different 
quarter,  that  our  enquiry  is  dangerous,  if  not  to  literary  or 
moral  interests,  yet  to  the  spirit  of  simple  Christian  piety. 
*  Take  care,'  so  the  warning  may  run,  *  lest,  instead  of  preaching 
the  GU>spel,  you  should  be  merely  building  up  a  theological 
pyramid.  Beware  of  sacrificing  spiritual  objects  to  intellectual 
ones.  Surely  the  great  question  for  a  sinner  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  he  be  justified  before  God :  do  not  then  let  us 
bury  the  simple  Gospel  beneath  a  heap  of  metaphysics.' 

Now  the  matter  to  be  considered  is  whether  this  absolute 
separation  between  what  is  assumed  to  be  the  *  simple  Gospel  * 
and  what  is  called  'metaphysics'  is  really  possible.  In  point  of 
&ct  the  simple  Gospel,  when  we  come  to  examine  it,  is  neces- 
sarily on  one  side  metaphysical.  Educated  men,  at  least,  will 
not  be  scared  by  a  term,  which  a  scarcely  pardonable  ignorance 
may  suppose  to  denote  nothing  more  than  the  trackless  region 
of  intellectual  failure.  If  the  Gospel  is  real  to  you ;  if  you 
believe  it  to  be  true,  and  possess  it  spiritually  and  intellectually; 
you  cannot  but  see  that  it  leads  you  on  to  the  frontier  of  a 
world  of  thought  which  you  may  yourselves  shrink  from  entering, 
but  which  it  is  not  prudent  to  depreciate.  You  say  that  the 
main  question  is  to  know  that  you  are  justified?  Very  well; 
but,  omitting  all  other  considerations,  let  me  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion :  Who  is  the  Justifier  1  Can  He  really  justify  if  He  is  only 
Man  9  Does  not  His  power  to  *  save  to  the  uttermost  those  that 
come  unto  God  by  Him'  depend  upon  the  fact  that  He  is  Him- 
self Divine  ?  Tet  when,  with  St  John,  you  confess  that  He  is 
the  Eternal  Logos,  you  are  dealing  quite  as  distinctly  with  a 

so  called*  as  distinguished  from  natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat  very 
important,  even  of  a  moral  nature.  For,  the  office  of  our  Lord  being  made 
known,  and  the  relation  He  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religious  regards 
to  Him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  mankind  is ;  since  this  obliga- 
tion arises,  before  external  commands,  immediately  out  of  that  His  office  and 
relation  itself.' 
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question  of '  metaphysics/  as  if  you  should  discuss  the  value  of 
ovo-ui  and  vinWa<rtff  in  primitiye  Christian  Theology.  It  is  true 
that  such  discussions  will  carry  you  beyond  the  region  of  Scrip- 
ture terminology ;  but,  at  least  to  a  sober  and  thoughtful  mind, 
can  it  reaUy  matter  whether  a  term,  such  as  *  Trinity,'  be  or  be 
not  in  Scripture,  if  the  area  of  thought  which  it  covers  be 
identical  with  that  contained  in  the  Scripture  statementso )  And, 
to  undervalue  those  portions  of  truth  which  cannot  be  made 
rhetorically  or  privately  available  to  excite  religious  feeling,  is  to 
accept  a  principle  which,  in  the  long  run,  is  destructive  of  the 
Faith.  In  Germany,  Spener  the  Pietist  held  no  mean  place 
among  the  intellectiud  ancestors  of  Paulus  and  of  Strauss.  In 
England,  a  gifted  intellect  has  traced  the '  phases '  of  its  progres- 
sive disbelief ;  and  if,  in  its  downward  course,  it  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  was  even  a  morally  righteous  Man, 
its  starting-point  was  as  nearly  as  possible  that  of  the  earnest 
but  shortsighted  piety,  which  imagines  that  it  can  dare  actively 
to  exercise  thought  on  the  Christian  Revelation,  and  withal  to 
ignore  those  ripe  decisions  which  we  owe  to  the  illuminated 
mind  of  Primitive  Christendom. 

There  is  no  question  between  us,  my  brethren,  as  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  a  personal  understandiDg  and  contract 
between  the  single  soul  and  the  Eternal  Being  Who  made  and 
Who  has  redeemed  it.  But  this  understanding  must  depend 
upon  ascertained  Truths,  foremost  among  which  is  that  of  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ.  And  in  these  lectures  an  attempt  will 
be  made  to  lay  bare  and  to  re-assert  some  few  of  the  bases  upon 
which  that  cardinal  Truth  itself  reposes  in  the  consciousness  of 
the  Church,  and  to  kindle  perchance,  in  some  souls,  a  fresh  sense 
of  its  unspeakable  importance.  It  will  be  our  object  to  examine 
such  anticipations  of  this  doctrine  as  are  found  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment P,  to  note  how  it  is  implied  in  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  % 
and  how  inseparable  it  is  from  His  recorded  Consciousness  of 
His  Personality  and  Mission  r,  to  trace  its  distinct,  although 
varying  assertion  in  the  writings  of  His  great  Apostles  ',  and  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  His  Church  \  and  finally  to  shew  how  in- 
timate and  important  are  its  relations  to  all  that  is  dearest  to 
the  heart  and  faith  of  a  Christian  u. 

•  Som.  Th.  I*,  qu.  29.  a.  3.  Waterland,  Works,  iii.  65  a.  Importance  of 
Doctrine  of  H.  Tnn.  c.  7.  •  The  sense  of  Scripture  ii  Scripture.'  Dr.  Mill's 
Letter  on  Dr.  Hampden*s  Bampton  Lectures,  p.  14.    See  Lect.  VIIL 

P  Lect.  IL  «  Lect  III.  »  Lect.  IV. 

•  Lect.  V,  VI.  *  Lect.  VIL  ■  Lect. TIIL 
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It  must  be  a  ground  of  rejoicing  that  throughout  these  lec- 
tures we  shall  keep  thus  close  to  the  Sacred  Person  of  our  Lord 
Himself.  And,  if  indeed,  none  of  us  as  yet  believed  in  His 
Godhead,  it  might  be  an  impertinence  on  the  part  of  the  preacher 
to  suggest  any  spiritual  advice  which  takes  for  granted  the 
conclusion  of  his  argument  But  you  who,  thank  God,  are 
Christians  by  living  conviction  as  well  as  by  baptismal  privilege, 
must  already  possess  too  strong  and  too  clear  a  faith  in  the 
truth  before  us,  to  be  in  any  sense  dependent  on  the  success  or 
the  flEtilure  of  a  feeble  human  effort  to  exhibit  it  Ton  at  least 
will  endeavour,  as  we  proceed,  to  bear  steadily  in  mind,  that  He 
of  Whom  we  speak  and  think  is  no  mere  tale  or  portrait  of  the 
ancient  world,  no  dead  abstraction  of  modern  or  of  mediaeval 
thought,  but  a  living  Being,  Who  is  an  observant  witness  alike 
of  the  words  spoken  in  His  Name  and  of  the  mental  and  moral 
response  which  th^  elicit.  If  we  must  needs  pass  in  review  the 
erring  thoughts  and  words  of  men,  let  us  be  sure  that  our  final 
object  is  not  a  criticism  of  error,  but  the  clearer  apprehension 
and  possession  of  truth.  They  who  believe,  may  by  reason  of 
the  very  loyalty  and  fervour  of  their  devotion,  so  anxiously  and 
ei^rly  watch  the  fleeting,  earth-bom  mists  which  for  a  moment 
have  threatened  to  veil  the  Face  of  the  Sun  of  Eighteousness,  as 
to  forget  that  the  true  weal  and  safety  of  the  soul  is  only  assured 
while  her  eye  is  persistently  fixed  on  His  imperishable  glory. 
They  who  have  known  the  aching  misery  of  earnest  doubt,  may 
perchance  be  encouraged,  like  the  once  sceptical  Apostle,  to 
probe  the  wounds  with  which  from  age  to  age  error  has  lacerated 
Christ's  sacred  form,  and  thus  to  draw  from  a  nearer  contact 
with  the  Divine  Bedeemer  the  springs  of  a  fresh  and  deathless 
faith,  that  shall  win  and  own  in  Him  to  all  eternity  the 
unclouded  Presence  of  its  Lord  and  God. 
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ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT. 

The  Scripture,  foreteeing  tJuU  God  would  Juitify  the  heathen  through 
faith,  preached  before  the  Gospel  unto  AhrdfCdm^  saying.  In  thee  shall 
ail  nations  he  blessed. — Gal.  iu.  8. 

If  we  endeavour  to  discover  how  often,  and  by  what  modes 
of  statement,  such  a  doctrine  as  that  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
is  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament,  our  conclusion  will  be 
materially  affected  by  the  belief  which  we  entertain  respecting 
the  nature  and  the  structure  of  Scripture  itself.  At  first  sight, 
and  judged  by  an  ordinary  literary  estimate,  the  Bible  presents 
an  appearance  of  being  merely  a  large  collection  of  hetero- 
geneous writings.  Historical  records,  ranging  over  many 
centuries,  biographies,  dialogues,  anecdotes,  catalogues  of  moral 
maxims,  and  accounts  of  social  experiences,  poetry,  the  most 
touchingly  plaintive  and  the  most  buoyantly  triumphant,  pre- 
dictions, exhortations,  warnings,  varying  in  style,  in  authorship, 
in  date,  in  dialect,  are  thrown,  as  it  seems,  somewhat  arbitrarily 
into  a  single  volume.  No  stronger  tie  is  supposed  to  have 
bound  together  materials  so  various  and  so  ill-assorted,  than 
the  interested  or  the  too  credulous  industry  of  some  clerical 
caste  in  a  distant  antiquity,  or  at  best  than  such  uniformity 
in  the  general  type  of  thought  and  feeling  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  to  characterize  the  literature  of  a  nation  or  of 
a  race.  But  beneath  the  differences  of  style,  of  language,  and 
of  method,  which  are  undeniably  prominent  in  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  which  appear  so  entirely  to  absorb  the  attention 
of  a  merely  literary  observer,  a  deeper  insight  will  discover  in 
Scripture  such  manifest  unity  of  drift  and  purpose,  both  moral 
and  intellectual,  as  to  imply  the  continuous  action  of  a  Single 
Mind.  To  this  unity  Scripture  itself  bears  witness,  and 
nowhere    more    emphatically    than    in   the    text    before    us. 
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Observe  that  St.  Paul  does  not  treat  the  Old  Testament 
as  being  to  him  what  Hesiod,  for  instance,  became  to  the 
later  Greek  world.  He  does  not  regard  it  as  a  great  reperto- 
rium  or  storehouse  of  quotations,  which  might  be  accidentally 
or  fancifully  employed  to  illustrate  the  events  or  the  theories 
of  a  later  age,  and  to  which  accordingly  he  had  recourse  for 
purposes  of  literary  ornamentation.  On  the  contrary,  St.  Paul's 
is  the  exact  inverse  of  this  point  of  view.  According  to 
St.  Paul,  the  great  doctrines  and  events  of  the  Gospel  dis< 
pensation  were  directly  anticipated  in  the  Old  Testament.  If 
the  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  became  patent  in  the  New, 
it  was  because  the  New  Testament  was  already  latent  in  the 

Old  \     npoidovaa  dc  ^  ypa<^i)  Srt  cic  ir/orcox  ^uuuoi  r^  tlOvrj  6  Qtbt, 
vpo€vrjyyt\iaaTo  r^  *Afipadfi,     Scripture  is  thus  boldly  identified 
with   the   Mind  Which    inspires    it;    Scripture    is    a    living 
Providence.    The  Promise  to  Abraham  anticipates  the  work  of 
the  Apostle ;   the  earliest  of  the  Books  of  Moses  determines 
the  argument  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.     Such  a  position 
is  only  intelligible  when  placed  in  the  light  of  a  belief  in  the 
fundamental  Unity  of  all  Revelation,  underlying,  and  strictly 
compatible  with  its  superficial  variety.    And  this  true,  internal 
Unity  of  Scripture,  even  when  the  exact  canonical  limits  of 
Scripture  were  still  unfixed,  was  a  common  article  of  belief 
to   all  Christian  antiquity.     It  was  common  ground  to  the 
sub-apostolic  and  to  the  Nicene  age;  to  the  East  and  to  the 
West;  to  the  School  of  Antioch  and  to  the  School  of  Alex- 
andria ;  to  mystical  interpreters  like  St.  Ambrose,  and  to  lite- 
ralists  like  St.  Chrysostom ;  to  cold  reasoners,  such  as  Theodoret^ 
and  to  fervid  poets  such  as  Ephrem  the  Syrian ;  to  those  who^ 
with   Origen,  conceded  much   to  reason,   and  to  those  who, 
with  St.  Cyril  or  St.  Leo,  claimed  much  for  faith.     Nay,  this 
belief  in  the  organic  oneness   of  Scripture  was  not  merely 
shared  by  schools  and  writers  of  divergent  tendencies  within 
the  Church;   it  was  shared  by  the  Church  herself  with  her 
most  vehement  heretical  opponents.     Between  St.  Athanasius 
and  the  Arians  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  relevancy  of 
the  reference   in  the  book  of  Proverbs^  to  the  pre-existent 
Person   of  our  Lord,   although  there  was   a  vital  difiference 
between  them  as  to  the  true  sense  and  force  of  that  reference. 
Scripture  was  believed  to  contain  an  harmonious  and  integral. 

*  St  Aug.  Quaest.  in  Ex.  qu,  73 :  'quant^uam  et  in  Vetere  NoTum  lateat, 
et  in  Novo  Yetus  pateat.*  ^  Pror.  viii.  2  a. 
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body  of  Sacred  Trath,  and  each  part  of  that  body  was  treated 
as  being  more  or  less  directly,  more  or  less  aaoertaimibly, 
in  correspondence  with  the  rest.  This  belief  expressed  itself 
in  the  world-wide  practice  of  quoting  from  any  one  book 
of  Scripture  in  illustration  of  the  mind  of  any  other  book. 
Instead  of  illustrating  the  sense  of  each  writer  only  from 
other  passages  in  his  own  works,  the  existence  of  a  sense  common 
to  all  the  Sacred  Writers  ¥ras  recognised,  and  each  writer 
was  accordingly  interpreted  by  the  language  of  the  others. 
To  a  modem  naturalistic  critic  it  might  seem  a  culpable, 
or  at  least  an  undiscriminating  procedure,  when  a  Father 
illustrates  the  Apostolical  Epistles  by  a  reference  to  the  Pen- 
tateuch, or  even  one  Evangelist  by  another,  or  the  dogmatic 
sense  of  St  Paul  by  that  of  St  John.  And  unquestionably, 
in  a  merely  human  literature,  such  attempts  at  illustration 
would  be  misleading.  The  different  intellectual  horizons,  modes 
of  thought,  shades  and  turns  of  feeling,  which  constitute  the 
peculiarities  of  different  writers,  debar  us  from  ascertaining, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  exact  sense  of  any  one 
writer,  except  from  himself.  In  an  uninspired  literature,  such 
as  the  Greek  or  the  English,  it  would  be  absurd  to  appeal 
to  a  primitive  annalist  or  poet  with  a  view  to  detenmning 
the  meaning  of  an  author  of  some  later  age.  We  do  not 
suppose  that  Hesiod  'foresaw'  the  political  doctrines  of 
Thucydides,  or  the  moral  speculations  of  Aristotle.  We  do 
not  expect  to  find  in  Chaucer  or  in  Clarendon  a  clue  to  or 
a  forecast  of  the  true  sense  of  Macaulay  or  of  Tennyson. 
No  one  has  ever  imagined  that  either  the  Greek  or  the  English 
literature  is  a  whole  in  such  sense  that  any  common  purpose 
runs  persistently  throughout  it,  or  that  we  can  presume  upon 
the  existence  of  a  common  responsibility  to  some  one  line 
of  thought  in  the  several  authors  who  have  created  it,  or 
that  each  portion  is  under  any  kind  of  obligation  to  be  in 
some  profound  moral  and  intellectual  conformity  with  the  rest 
But  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  believed  her  Bible  to  be 
throughout  and  so  emphatically  the  handiwork  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  that  it  is  no  absurdity  in  Christians  to  cite  Moses 
as  foreshadowing  the  teaching  of  St  Paul  and  of  St  John. 
According  to  the  tenor  of  Christian  belief,  Moses,  St  Paul, 
and  St  John  are  severally  regarded  as  free  yet  docile  organs 
of  One  Inffdlible  Intelligence,  Who  places  them  at  different 
points  along  the  line  of  His  action  in  human  history;  Who 
through  them  and  others,  as  the  ages  pass  before  Him,  slowly 
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unveils  His  Mind;  Who  anticipates  the  fulness  of  later  reve- 
lations by  the  hints  contained  in  His  earlier  disclosures ;  Who 
in  the  compass  of  His  boundless  Wisdom  'reacheth  from  one 
end  to  another  mightily,  and  sweetly  ordereth  all  thing8<^.' 

Such  a  belief  in  the  organic  unity  of  Scripture  is  not  fatal 
to  a  recognition  of  those  d^erences  between  its  several  portions, 
upon  which  some  modem  critics  would  lay  an  exaggerated 
emphasis.  When  St  Paul  recognises  an  organic  connection 
between  the  distant  extremities  of  the  records  of  Revelation, 
he  does  not  debar  himself  from  recognising  differences  in  form, 
in  matter,  in  immediate  purpose,  wUch  part  the  Law  of  Moses 
from  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament^.  The  unlikeness 
which  subsists  between  the  head  and  the  lower  limbs  of  an 
animal  is  not  fatal  to  their  common  share  in  its  nervous 
system  and  in  the  circulation  of  its  blood.  Nay  more,  this 
oneness  of  Scripture  is  a  truth  compatible  with  the  existence 
within  its  compass  of  different  measures  and  levels  of  Eevela- 
tion.  The  unity  of  consciousness  in  a  human  life  is  not 
forfeited  by  growth  of  knowledge,  or  by  difference  of  circum- 
stances, or  by  varieties  of  experience.  Novatian  compares 
the  unfolding  of  the  Mind  of  Ood  in  Eevelation  to  the  gradual 
breaking  of  the  dawn,  attempered  as  it  is  to  the  human  eye, 
which  alter  long  hours  of  darkness  could  not  endure  a  sudden 
outflash  of  noonday  sunlight  ^.  The  Fathers  trace  in  detail  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  successive  revelations  in  Scrip- 
ture, first,  of  the  absolute  Unity  of  God,  and  afterwards,  of 
Persons  internal  to  that  Unity  ^  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
contrasts  its  own  higher  moral  level  with  that  of  the  earlier 
dispensation  Z,  Ethically  and  dogmatically  the  New  Testament 
is  an  advance  upon  the  Old,  yet  both  are  within  the  Unity 
of  Inspiration.  Different  degrees  of  light  do  not  imply  any* 
intrinsic  contrariety.  If  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  points 
out  the  moral  incapctcity  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Epistle  ta 
the  Hebrews  teaches  us  its  typical  and  unfailing  significance. 
If  Christian  converts  from  Judaism  had  been  'called  out  of 

«  Wisd.  TiiL  i. 

'  e.  g.  cf.  GaL  iii.  13-25 ;  Rom.  z.  4 ;  Heb.  viii.  13. 

•  Novatian,  de  Trin.  c.  36 :  '  Gradatim  enim  et  per  incrementa  fragilitas 
hiimaiia  natriri  debet, . .  pericnlosa  enim  snnt  quae  magna  sunt,  si  repentina 
sunt.  Nam  etiam  lux  solis  subita  post  tenelnras  splendore  nimio  insuetis 
oculis  non  ostendet  diem,  aed  potins  nciet  csedtatem.' 

'  St.  Epiphanius,  Hseres.  74. 10 ;  St.  Gregor.  Nazianzen,  Orat.  xxzi.  n.  26. 
Cf.  Kahn,  bogmatik.  Band  ii.  p.  5. 

K  St.  Matt  y.  31,  29,  27,  28, 35,  34;  comp.  Ibid.  xiL  5-8. 
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darkness  into  God's  marvellous  light  ^,'  yet  still  *  whatsoever 
things  were  written  aforetime,'  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  *  were 
written  for  the  learning*  of  Christians ^ 

You  will  have  anticipated,  my  brethren,  the  bearing  of  these 
remarks  upon  the  question  before  us.  There  are  explicit  refer- 
ences to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  we  can  only  deny  by  discrediting  the  historical 
value  of  the  documents  which  contain  them.  But  there  are  also 
occult  references  to  this  doctrine  which  we  are  not  likely  to 
detect,  unless,  while  seeking  them,  we  are  furnished  with  an 
exegetical  principle,  such  as  was  that  of  the  organic  unity  of 
Scripture,  as  understood  by  the  Ancient  Church.  The  geologist 
can  inform  us  from  surface  indications,  where  and  at  what  depths 
to  find  the  coal-field  or  the  granite ;  but  we  can  all  recognise 
granite  or  coal  when  we  see  them  in  the  sunlight.  Let  us  then 
first  place  ourselves  under  the  guidance  of  the  great  minds  of 
antiquity,  with  a  view  to  discovering  some  of  those  more  hidden 
allusions  to  the  doctrine  which  are  found  in  earlier  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures ;  and  let  us  afterwards  trace,  how- 
ever hastily,  those  clearer  intimations  of  it  which  abound  in  the 
later  Messianic  prophecies,  and  which  are  indeed  so  plain,  that 
'  whoso  runs  may  read  them.' 

L  (a)  At  the  beginning  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  appear 
to  be  intimations  of  the  existence  of  a  plurality  of  Persons 
within  the  One  Essence  of  God.  It  is  indeed  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  full  significance  of  the  two  words  i,  by  which  Moses 
describes  the  primal  creative  act  of  God,  was  not  insisted  upon 
by  the  primitive  Church  teachers.  It  attracted  attention  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  it  was  more  particularly  noticed  after  the  re- 
vival of  Hebrew  Letters.  When  Moses  is  describing  this  Divine 
action,  he  joins  a  singular  verb  to  a  plural  noun.  Language,  it 
would  seem,  thus  submits  to  a  violent  anomaly,  that  she  may  the 
better  hint  at  the  mystery  of  Several  Powers  or  Persons,  Who 
not  merely  act  together,  but  Who  constitute  a  Single  Agent. 
We  are  indeed  told  that  this  Name  of  God,  Elohim,  was  borrowed 
from  Polytheistic  sources,  that  it  was  retained  in  its  plural  form 
in  order  to  express  majesty  or  magnificence,  and  that  it  was 
then  united  to  singular  verbs  and  adjectives  in  order  to 
make  it  do  the  work  of  a  Monotheistic  Creed  ^.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  confessed  on  all  sides  that  the  promulgation 
and  protection  of  a  belief  in  the  Unity  of  God  was  the  central 

^  X  St.  Pet.  ii.  9.  i  Rom.  xt.  4.  i  Gen.  i  .1,  DTiS<  MTQ. 

^  Qerder,  Geist  der  Hebr.  Pocsie,  Bd.  i.  p.  48. 
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and  dominant  object  of  the  Mosaic  literature  and  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation.  Surely  such  an  object  would  not  have  been  im- 
perilled for  no  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amplification.  There 
must  have  been  a  truth  at  stake  which  demanded  the  risk.  The 
Hebrew  language  could  have  described  Gk)d  by  singular  forms 
such  as  El,  Eloah,  and  no  question  would  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  strictly  Monotheistic  force  of  those  words.  The  Hebrew 
language  might  have  'amplified'  the  idea  of  Gkni  thus  conveyed 
by  less  dangerous  processes  than  the  employment  of  a  plural 
form.  Would  it  not  have  done  so,  unless  the  plural  form  had 
been  really  necessary,  in  order  to  hint  at  the  complex  mystery 
of  Qod*s  inner  Life,  until  that  mystery  should  be  more  clearly 
anveiled  by  the  explicit  Revelations  of  a  later  day?  The  analo- 
gies of  the  language  may  indeed  prove  that  the  plural  form  of 
tiie  word  had  a  majestic  force;  but  the  risk  of  misunderstanding 
would  surely  have  counterbalanced  this  motive  for  using  it,  un- 
less a  vital  need  had  demanded  its  retention.  Nor  will  the 
theory  that  the  plural  noun  is  merely  expressive  of  majesty  in 
tDT6«  MfTl,  avail  to  account  for  the  plural  verb  in  the  words, 
'  Let  Us  make  man  1.'  Li  these  words,  which  precede  the  final 
act  and  climax  of  the  Creation,  the  early  Fathers  detected  a 
clear  intimation  of  a  Plurality  of  Persons  in  the  Godhead™. 
The  supposition  that  in  these  words  a  Single  Person  is  in  a 
dramatic  colloquy  with  Himself,  is  less  reasonable  than  the 
opinion  that  a  Divine  Speaker  is  addressing  a  multitude  of  in- 
ferior beings,  such  as  the  Angels.  But  apart  from  other  con- 
siderations, we  may  well  ask,  what  would  be  the  *  likeness '  or 
'  image '  conmion  to  Gk)d  and  to  the  Angels,  in  which  man  was  to 
be  created  » ?  or  why  should  created  essences  such  as  the  Angels 
be  invited  to  take  part  in  a  Creative  Act  at  all  ?  Each  of  the 
foregoing  explanations  is  really  weighted  with  greater  difficulties 
than  the  Patristic  doctrine,  to  the  effect  that  the  verb,  *  Let  Us 
make,'  points  to  a  Plurality  of  Persons  within  the  Unity  of  the 
One  Agent,  while  the  '  Likeness,*  common  to  All  These  Persons 
and  itself  One,  suggests  very  pointedly  Their  participation  in  an 
Undivided  Nature.     And  in  such  sayings  as  'Behold  the  man 

»  Gen  i.  36. 

■»  CI  the  references  in  Petavius,  de  Trinitnte,  ii.  7.  6. 

■  *  Non  raro  etiam  veteres  recentioresqne  interpretes,  ut  DTiS*  de  angelia 
intelligerent,  theologicis  potins  quam  exegeticis  argnmentis  permoti  esse 
videnter;  cif.  .  .  .  Gen.  i.  36,  27,  ex  quo  Samaritan!  cam  Abenezra 
hominem  ad  angelomm,  non  ad  Dei,  similitudinem  creatum  esse  probant.* 
Gesenius,  Thesaur.  in  toc.  oti^  a. 
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is  become  like  One  of  Us^/  used  with  reference  to  the  Fall,  or 
*  Gro  to ;  let  Us  go  down  and  there  confound. their  language P,' 
uttered  on  the  eve  of  the  dispersion  of  Babel,  it  is  clear  that  an 
equality  of  rank  is  distinctly  assumed  between  the  Speaker  and 
lliose  Whom  He  is  addressing.  The  only  adequate  alternative 
to  that  interpretation  of  these  texts  which  is  furnished  by  the 
Trinitarian  doctrine,  and  which  sees  in  them  a  preparation  for 
the  disclosures  of  a  later  age,  is  the  violent  supposition  of  some 
kind  of  pre-Mosaic  Olympus,  the  many  deities  of  which  are  upon 
a  level  of  strict  equality  with  each  others.  But  if  this  supposi- 
tion be  admitted,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  presence  of  such 
language  in  the  Pentateuch  at  all)  How  can  a  people,  con- 
fessedly religious  and  intelligent,  such  as  were  the  Hebrews, 
have  thus  stultified  their  whole  religious  history  and  literature, 
by  welcoming  or  retaining^  in  a  document  of  the  highest  possible 
authority,  a  nomenclature  which  contained  so  explicit  a  denial  (^ 
the  first  Article  of  the  Hebrew  Faith  \ 

The  true  sense  of  the  comparatively  indeterminate  language 
which  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Qenesis,  is  more  fully  explained 
by  the  Priestly  Blessing  which  we  find  to  be  prescribed  for  ritual 
usage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  i".  Thb  blessing  is  spoken  of  as  a 
putting  the  Name  of  Qod^,  that  is  to  say,  a  symbol  unveiling 
His  Nature*,  upon  the  children  of  Israel.  Here  then  we  dis- 
cover a  distinct  limit  to  the  number  of  the  Persons  Who  ai« 
hinted  at  in  Genesis,  as  being  internal  to  the  Unity  of  Gk>d. 
The  Priest  is  to  repeat  the  Most  Holy  Name  Three  times.  The 
Hebrew  accentuation,  whatever  be  its  date,  shews  that  the  Jews 
themselves  saw  in  this  repetition  the  decliuration  of  a  mystery  in 
the  Divine  Nature.  Unless  such  a  repetition  had  been  designed 
to  secure  the  assertion  of  some  important  truth,  a  single  mention 
of  the  Sacred  Name  would  have  been  more  natural  in  a  system, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  impress  belief  in  the  Divine  Unity 
upon  an  entire  people.     This  significant  repetition,  suggesting 

»  Gen.  iii.  la.  1300  imo.    LXX.  in  efj  l\  ifi&y, 

p  Gen.  xi.  7. 

4  Klose,  De  polytheismi  vestigiis  apud  Hebneos  ante  Mosen,  Getting.  1830, 
referred  to  by  Kahn,  Dogmatik,  Bd.  ii.  p.  10. 

'  Num.  vi.  23-26.  •  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

* '  Nach  der  biblischen  Anschanung  nnd  inbesondere  des  A.T.  ist  fiberliaiapt 
der  Zusammenbang  zwischen  Name  nnd  Sache  ein  sebr  enger,  nnd  ein  gans 
anderer  als  im  modemen  Bewusstein,  wo  nch  der  Name  meist  za  einem  bloes 
conventioneUen  Zeichen  abgeschw&cht  hat ;  der  Name  ist  die  Sache  selbst, 
Bofem  diese  in  die  Erscheinung  tritt  nnd  erkannt  wird,  der  ins  Wort  gefasste 
Ausdmck  des  Wesens.'     KCnig,  Theologie  der  Psalmen,  p.  266. 
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without  distinctly  asserting  a  Trinity  in  the  Being  of  God,  did 
its  work  in  the  mind  of  Israel  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  Threefold  rhythm  of  prayer  or  praise, 
again  and  again,  in  the  Psalter^.  Again  and  again  the  poetical 
parallelism  is  sacrificed  to  the  practical  and  theological  object  of 
making  the  sacred  songs  of  Israel  contain  an  exact  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  inner  law  of  God's  Nature,  which  had  been 
shadowed  aut  in  the  Pentateuch.  And  to  omit  traces  of  this 
influence  of  the  priestly  blessing  which  sre  discoverable  in  Jere- 
miah and  Ezekiel',  let  us  obserre  the  crowning  signiflcance  of 
the  vision  of  Isaiah  7.  Li  that  adoration  of  the  Most  Holy 
Three,  Who  yet  are  One«,  by  the  veiled  and  mysterious  Sera- 
phim; in  that  deep  self-abasement  and  misery  of  the  Prophet, 
who,  though  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  had  yet  seen  with  his  eyes 
the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts*;  in  that  last  enquiry  on  the  part 
of  the  Divine  Speaker,  the  very  terms  of  which  reveal  Him  as 
One  and  yet  more  than  One*>, — ^what  a  flood  of  almost  Gospel 
light<:  is  poured  upon  the  intelligence  of  the  elder  Church  !  If 
we  cannot  altogether  assert  with  the  opponents  of  the  Lutheran 
Calixtus,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  so  clearly  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament  as  to  admit  of  being  deduced  from  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists;  enough  at  least  has 
been  said  to  shew  that  the  Old  Testament  presents  us  with  a 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Unity  which  is  very  far  removed  from 
the  hard  and  sterile  Monotheism  of  the  Koran.  Within  the 
Uncreated  and  Unapproachable  Essence,  Israel  could  plainly 
distinguish  the  shadows  of  a  IVuth  which  we  Christians  fully 
express  at  this  hour,  when  we  'acknowledge  the  glory  of  the 
Eternal  Trinity,  and  in  the  power  of  the  Divine  Majesty  worship 
the  Unity.' 

(3)  From  these  adumbrations  of  Personal  Distinctions  within 
the  Being  of  God,  we  pass  naturally  to  consider  that  series  of 
remarkable  apparitions  which  are  commonly  known  as  the  Theo- 
phanies,  and  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures.  When  we  are  told 
that  God  spoke  to  our  fallen  parents  in  Paradise  <^,  and  appeared 

«  Cf.  Ps.  zzix.  4,  5,  and  7,  8  ;  xcvi  I,  2,  and  7  8 ;  cxr.  9, 10,  ii ;  cxviii. 
2-4,  and  10- 13,  and  15,  16. 

>  On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Posey's  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  131. 

y  Isaiah  vi.  3-8.  »  Ibid.  ver.  3.  •  Ibid.  vor.  5. 

k  Ibid.  ver.  8.  «  Heb.  i.  1. 

'  Gen.  ill  8 :  *  They  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the 
garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day.' 
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to  Abram  in  his  ninety-ninth  year  e,  there  is  no  distinct  intima- 
tion of  the  mode  of  the  Divine  manifestation.  But  when  'Je- 
hovah appeared*  to  the  great  Patriarch  by  the  oak  of  Mamre'i 
Abraham  '  lift  up  his  eyes  and  looked,  and  lo,  Three  Men  stood 
by  himg.'  Abraham  bows  himself  to  the  ground;  he  offers 
hospitality;  he  waits  by  his  Visitors  under  the  tree,  and  they 
eat^.  One  of  the  Three  is  the  spokesman  ;  he  appears  to  bear 
the  Sacred  Name  Jehovah*;  he  is  seemingly  distinguished  from 
the  Hwo  angels'  who  went  first  to  Sodomi;  he  promises  that 
the  aged  Sanih  shall  have  a  son,  and  that '  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  be  blessed  in  Abraham^.'  With  him  Abraham 
intercedes  for  Sodom  l;  by  him  judgment  is  afterwards  executed 
upon  the  guilty  city.  When  it  is  said  that  'Jehovah  rained 
upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah 
out  of  heaven  DA,'  a  sharp  distinction  is  established  between  a 
visible  and  an  Invisible  Person,  each  bearing  the  Most  Holy 
Name.  This  distinction  introduces  us  to  the  Mosaic  and  later 
representations  of  that  v^ry  exalted  and  mysterious  being,  the 
mrp  ifcte  or  Angel  of  the  Lord.  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  cer- 
tainly distinguidied  from  Jehovah ;  yet  the  names  by  which  he 
is  called,  the  powers  which  he  assumes  to  wield,  the  honour 
which  is  paid  to  him,  shew  that  in  him  there  was  at  least  a 
special  Presence  of  God.  He  seems  to  speak  sometimes  in  his 
own  name,  and  sometimes  as  if  he  were  not  a  created  person- 
ality, but  only  a  veil  or  organ  of  the  Higher  Nature  That  spoke 
and  acted  through  him.  Thus  he  assures  Hagar,  as  if  speaking 
in  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  God,  that '  the  Lord  had 
heard  her  affliction*^.'  Yet  he  promises  her,  *  I  will  multiply  thy 
seed  exceedingly  o,'  and  she  in  return  *  called  the  Name  of  the 
Lord  that  spake  unto  her,  Thou  God  seest  me  p.'  He  arrests 
Abraham's  arm,  when  the  Patriarch  is  on  the  point  of  carrying 
out  God's  bidding  by  offering  Isaac  as  a  sacrificed ;  yet  he  asso* 
ciates  himself  with  Him  from  Whom  'Abraham  had  not  with- 
held his  son,  his  only  son.'  He  accepts  for  himself  Abraham's 
obedience  as  rendered  to  God,  and  he  subsequently  at  a  second 
appearance  adds  the  promise, '  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of 

*  Oen.  rvii.  1-3 :  *The  Lord  appeared  to  Abram,  and  said  unto  him,  I 
am  the  Almighty  God.  .  .  And  Abram  fell  on  his  £Ace :  and  God  talked 
with  him.'  '  Ibid,  xviii.  i. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  3.  >»  Ibid.  ver.  8.  *  Ibid.  ver.  17. 

)  Compare  Gen.  xviii.  a  a  and  xix.  i.    LXX.  ^X'iov  Z\  ol  i^fo  ^t^cXoi. 
^  Gen.  xviii.  10,  18.  *  Ibid.  vers.  23-33.  "»  Ibid.  xix.  24. 

»  Ibid.  xvi.  II.  «  Ibid.  ver.  10.  P  Ibid.  ver.  13. 

«  Ibid.  xxiL  ix,  I9« 
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the  earth  be  blessed ;  because  thou  hast  obeyed  My  voice  «*.*  He 
appears  to  Jacob  in  a  dream,  he  announces  himself  as  '  the  QtoA 
of  Bethel,  where  thou  anointedst  the  pillar,  and  where  thou 
vowedst  a  vow  unto  Me».'  Thus  he  was  'the  Lord'  who  in 
JacoVs  vision  at  Bethel  had  stood  above  the  ladder  and  said,  *•  I 
am  the  Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,  and  the  God  of  Isaac^.' 
He  was,  as  it  seems,  the  Chief  of  that  angel-host  whom  Jacob 
met  at  Mahanaim^ ;  with  him  Jacob  wrestled  for  a  blessing  at 
Peniel ;  of  him  Jacob  says,  *  I  have  seen  God  face  to  face,  and 
my  life  is  preserved.*  When  blessing  the  sons  of  Joseph,  the 
dying  Patriarch  invokes  not  only  *  the  God  Which  fed  me  all  my 
life  long  unto  this  day,'  but  also  '  the  Angel  which  redeemed  me 
from  all  evil*.'  In  the  desert  of  Midian,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord 
appears  to  Moses  *  in  a  flame  of  fire  out  of  the  midst  of  a  bush.' 
The  bush  remains  miraculously  unconsumed^.  '  Jehovah '  sees 
that  Moses  turns  aside  to  see,  and  '  Elohim '  calls  to  Moses  out 
of  the  midst  of  the  bush  «.  The  very  ground  on  which  Moses 
stands  is  holy ;  and  the  Lawgiver  hides  his  face, '  for  he  was 
afraid  to  look  upon  God*.'  The  Speaker  from  the  midst  of  the 
bush  announces  Himself  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  Gt>d  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob  *.  His  are  the  Mercy,  the  Wisdom, 
the  Providence,  the  Power,  the  Authority  of  the  Most  High^ ; 
nay,  all  the  Divine  attributes  <'.  When  the  children  of  Israel  are 
making  their  escape  from  Egypt,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  leads 
them;  in  the  hour  of  danger  he  places  himself  between  the  camp 
of  Israel  and  the  host  of  Pharaoh  d.  How  deeply  Israel  felt  the 
value  of  his  protecting  care,  we  may  learn  from  the  terms  of  the 
message  to  the  King  of  Edom©.  God  promises  that  the  Angel 
shall  keep  Israel  in  the  way,  and  bring  the  people  to  Canaan  '  \ 
his  presence  is  a  guarantee  that  the  Amorites  and  other  idola- 
trous races  shall  be  cut  off?.  Israel  is  to  obey  this  Angel,  and 
to  provoke  him  not ;  for  the  Holy  *  Name  is  in  him  *».'  Even 
after  the  sin  of  the  Golden  Calf,  the  promised  guardianship  of 
the  Angel  is  not  forfeited ;  while  a  distinction  is  clearly  drawn 
between  the  Angel  and  Jehovah  Himself  >.     Yet  the  Angel  is 

*  Gen.  xxii.  i8.  ■  Ibid.  xxxi.  ii,  13.  ♦  Ibid.  zxriiL  13. 

■  Ibid,  xxxii.  1.  '  Ibid,  xlviii.  15,  16.  ^  Exod.  iii.  i,  a. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  4.  •  Ibid.  ver.  6.  *  Ibid,  Ters.  7-14. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  14-16.        *  Exod.  xiv.  19.  •  Nam.  xx.  16. 

'  Exod.  xxiii.  20;  compare  xxxii.  34. 
f  Ibid,  xxiii.  23;  cf.  Joshua  y.  13-15. 
^  Exod.  xxiii.  21,  lanpa  »o«j  o. 

^  Ibid,  xxxiii.  a,  3 :  *  I  will  send  an  angel  before  thee   ...  for  I  will  not 
go  tip  in  the  midst  of  thee ;  for  thou  art  a  stiff-necked  people.' 
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expressly  called  the  Angel  of  Gkxi's  Presence^  j  he  fully  represents 
(Jod.  God  must  in  some  way  have  been  present  in  him.  No 
merely  created  being,  speaking  and  acting  in  his  own  ri^ht, 
could  have  spoken  to  men,  or  have  allowed  men  to  act  towards 
himself  as  cUd  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  Thus  he  withstands 
Balaam,  on  his  faithless  errand,  and  bids  him  go  with  the  mes- 
sengers of  Balak  ;  but  adds,  '  Only  the  word  that  I  shall  speak 
unto  thee,  that  thou  shalt  speak.'  As  '  Captain  of  the  host  of 
the  Lord,'  he  appears  to  Joshua  in  the  plain  of  Jericho.  Joshua 
worships  Gk)d  in  him  ^ ;  and  the  Angel  asks  of  the  conqueror  of 
Canaan  the  same  tokens  of  reverence  as  had  been  exacted  from 
Moses  ™.  Besides  the  reference  in  the  Song  of  Deborah  »  to  the 
curse  pronounced  against  Meroz  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  the 
Book  of  Judges  contains  accounts  of  three  appearances,  in  each 
of  which  we  are  scarcely  sensible  of  the  action  of  a  created  per- 
sonality, so  completely  is  the  language  and  bearing  that  of  the 
Higher  Nature  present  in  the  Angel.  At  Bochim  he  expostu- 
lates with  the  assembled  people  for  their  breach  of  the  covenant 
in  failing  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites.  God  speaks  by  him  as 
in  His  own  Name ;  He  refers  to  the  covenant  which  He  had 
made  with  Israel,  and  to  His  bringing  the  people  out  of  Egypt ; 
He  declares  that,  on  account  of  their  disobedience  He  will  not 
drive  the  heathen  nations  out  of  the  land  ^,  Li  the  account  of  his 
appearance  to  Gideon,  the  Angel  is  caUed  sometimes  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Lord,  or  JehovaL  He  bids  Gideon 
attack  the  Midianite  oppressors  of  Israel,  and  adds  the  promise, 
*I  will  be  with  thee.*  Gideon  places  an  offering  before  the 
Angel,  that  he  may,  if  he  wills^  manifest  his  character  by  some 
sign.  The  Angel  touches  the  offering  with  the  end  of  his  staff, 
whereupon  fire  rises  up  out  of  the  rock  and  consumes  the  offering. 
The  Angel  disappears,  and  Gideon  fears  that  he  will  die  because 
he  has  seen  'the  Angel  of  the  Lord  face  to  face  P.*  When  the 
wife  of  Manoah  is  reporting  the  AngeFs  first  appearance  to 
herself,  she  says  that  *  A  man  of  God  came  *  to  her,  *  and  his 
countenance  was  like  the  countenance  of  the  Angel  of  Gbd,  very 
terrible.'     She  thus  speaks  of  the  Angel  as  of  a  Being  already 

k  Exod.  xxxiii.  14  ;  compare  Isuah  Ixiii.  9. 

>  In  Josh.  vi.  1  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  Host  {dL  oh.  t.  14)  aj[vptar%  to 
be  called  Jehovah.     Bat  cf.  Mill,  Myth.  Int.  p.  354. 

^  Josh.  V.  13-15;  Exod.  iii.  5 ;  compare  Exod.  xxiii.  33. 

»  Judges  V.  33.  •  Ibid.  ii.  1-5.    See  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc. 

P  Jndg.  vi.  11-23.  Keil,  Comm.  in  I0&  See  Hengstenberg,  Christol. 
O.  Test.,  vol.  i?.  append,  iii.  p.  392. 
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known  to  Israel.  At  his  second  appearance  the  Angel  bids 
Manoah,  who  '  knew  not  that  he  was  an  Angel  of  the  Lord/  and 
offered  him  common  food,  to  offer  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  The 
Angel  refuses  to  disclose  his  Name,  which  is  *  wonderful  <l.' 
When  Manoah  offers  a  kid  with  a  meat-offering  upon  a  rock 
unto  the  Lord,  the  Angel  mounts  visibly  up  to  heaven  in  the 
fiame  of  the  sacrifice.  Like  Gideon,  Manoah  fears  death  after 
such  near  contact  with  so  exalted  a  Being  of  the  other  world. 
'  We  shall  surely  die/  he  exclaims  to  his  wife,  '  because  we  have 
seen  God'.' 

But  70a  ask,  Who  was  this  Angel  %  The  Jewish  interpreters 
vary  in  their  explanations  ■.  The  earliest  Fathers  answer  with 
general  unanimity  that  he  was  the  Word  or  Son  of  God  Himself. 
For  example,  in  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  St.  Justin  proves 
against  his  Jewish  opponent,  that  God  did  not  appear  to  Abra- 
ham by  the  oak  of  Mamre,  hefore  the  appearance  of  the  '  three 
men,'  but  that  He  was  One  of  the  Three  ^.  Trypho  admits  this, 
but  he  objects  that  it  did  not  prove  that  there  was  any  God 
besides  Him  Who  had  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs.  Justin  re- 
plies that  a  Divine  Being,  personally  although  not  substantially 
distinct  from  the  supreme  God,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  '  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon  Gomorrah, 
brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven^.'  Trypl^) 
yields  the  point.  Here  it  is  plain  that  St.  Justin  did  not  sup- 
pose that  a  created  being  was  called  God  on  account  of  his 
mission ;  St.  Justin  believes  that  One  Who  was  of  the  substance 
of  God  appeared  to  Abraham  K  Again,  the  Fathers  of  the  first 
Sjrnod  at  Antioch,  in  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  Faulus  of 
Samosata  before  his  deposition,  state  that  the  'Angel  of  the 


4  "M^  cf.  Is.  ix.  6. 

'  Judges  xiii.  6-3a.  Cf.  Keil,  Comm.  in  loc.  Hengst.  ubi  supra.  Vi- 
tringa  de  Angelo  Sacerdote,  obs.  vi.  14. 

*  Ct  the  authorities  quoted  bj  Drach,  Lettres  d'un  Rabbin  Ck>nTerti, 
Lettre  ii.  p.  169.     On  the  other  side,  Abenezra,  in  Exod.  iii.  1. 

*  With  St.  Justin's  belief  that  the  Son  and  two  Angels  appeared  to  Abra- 
ham, cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  27,  iii.  9  ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iv.  27.  That 
three  created  Angels  appeared  to  Abraham  was  the  opinion  of  St.  Augustine 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  x.  8,  xvi.  39).  St.  Ambrose  sees  in  the  '  three  men '  an  adum- 
bration of  the  Blessed  Trinity :  <  Tres  vidit  et  unum  Dominum  appellavit.' 
De  Abraham,  i.  c  5 ;  Prudent.  Apotheosis,  28.  This  seems  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  English  Church.    See  First  Lesson  for  Evensong  on  Trinity  Sunday. 

*  Gen.  xix.  24. 

*  DiaL  cum  Tryph.  %  56,  sqq.  On  the  appearance  in  the  burning  bush, 
cf.  Ibid.  §  59-61 ;  cf.  too  ch.  127.    Comp.  St.  Justin,  ApoL  i.  c.  63. 
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56  opinion  of  the  earlier  Fathers^ 

Father  being  Himself  Lord  and  God,  /iryoXiyr  /SowX^t  oyyfXory, 
appeared  to  Abraham,  and  to  Jacob,  and  to  Moses  in  the  burning 
bush  2/  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  quotations  in  proof  of  a 
fact  which  is  beyond  dispute  K 

The  Arian  controversy  led  to  a  modification  of  that  estimate 
of  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in  the  earlier  Church. 
The  earlier  Church  teachers  had -clearly  distinguished,  as  Scripture 
distinguishes,  between  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  Himself,  as  they 
believed.  Divine,  and  the  Father.  But  the  Arians  endeavoured 
to  widen  this  personal  distinctness  into  a  deeper  difference,  a 
difference  of  Natures.  Appealing  to  the  often-assigned  ground  ^ 
of  the  belief  respecting  the  Theophanies  which  had  prevailed  in 
the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the  Arians  argued  that  the  Son  had 
been  seen  by  the  Patriarchs,  while  the  Father  had  not  been  seen, 
and  that  an  Invisible  Nature  was  distinct  from  and  higher  than 
a  nature  which  was  cognizable  by  the  senses  c.  Si  Augustine 
boldly  faced  this  difficulty,  and  his  great  work  on  the  Trinity 
gave  the  chief  impulse  to  another  current  of  interpretation  in 
the  Church.  St.  Augustine  strenuously  insists  upon  the  Scrip- 
tural truth d  of  the  Invisibility  of  God  as  God©.     The  Son, 

7  This  gloss  of  the  LXX.  in  Is.  iz.  6  was  a  main  ground  of  the  early 
Patristic  application  of  the  title  of  the  Angel  to  God  the  Son.  '  Although 
Malachi  foretells  our  Lord^s  coming  in  the  Flesh  under  the  titles  of  "  the 
Lord/'  "the  Angel,**  or  "Messenger  of  the  Covenant/*  (chap.  iii.  i)  there  is 
no  proof  that  He  is  anywhere  spoken  oC  absolutely  as  '*  the  Angel,**  or  that 
His  Divine  Nature  is  so  entitled.'  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  516, 
note  I. 

«  Mansi,  Cone.  i.  p.  1035. 

•  Compare  however  St.  Irenseus  adv.  Her.  iv.  7.  §  4 ;  Clem.  Alex.  Paed.  i.  7 ; 
Theophilus  ad  Autol.  ii.  31  ;  Constit  Apostol.  v.  20;  TertuUian.  adv.  Prax. 
cap.  13,  14,  and  15;  St.  Cyprian,  adv.  Judffos,  ii.  c.  5,  6;  St.  Cyr.  Hieros. 
Catech.  10 ;  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  lib.  4  and  5 ;  St.  Chrysost.  Horn,  in  Genes.  42, 48; 
Theodoret,  Interr.  v.  in  Exod.  (Op.  i.  p.  1 21),  on  Exod.  iii.  2.  Cf  some 
additional  authorities  given  by  P.  Vandenbroeck,  De  Theophaniis,  sub  Vet. 
Testamento,  p.  1 7»  sqq ;  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  L  c.  I. 

b  e.g.  cf.  Tertullian.  adv.  Marc.  ii.  c.  27. 

*■  St.  Aug.  Serm.  vii.  n.  4.     The  Arian  criticism  ran  thus :  '  Filius  visui  est 
patribus.  Pater  non  est  visus :  invisibilis  autem  et  visibilis  diversa  nature  est.' 
^  St.  John  i.  18,  &C. 

•  '  Ipsa  enim  nature  vel  substantia  vel  essentia,  vel  quolibet  alio  nomine 
appellandum  est  id  ipsum,  quod  Deus  est,  quidquid  illud  est  carpordliter  videri 
non  potest.*  De  Trin.  ii.  c.  18,  n.  35.  The  Scotists,  who  opposed  the  general 
Thomist  doctrine  to  the  effect  that  a  created  angel  was  the  instrument  of  the 
Theophanies,  carefully  guarded  against  the  ideas  that  the  substance  of  God 
could  be  seen  by  man  in  the  body,  or  that  the  bodily  form  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  been  assumed  was  personally  united  to  the  Eternal  Word, 
since  this  was  peculiar  to  the  Divine  Incarnation.    (Scotus  in  lib.  ii.  sent. 
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therefore,  as  being  truly  God,  was  by  nature  as  invisible  as  the 
Father.  If  the  Son  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs,  He  appeared 
through  the  intermediate  agency  of  a  created  being,  who  repre- 
sented Him,  and  through  whom  He  spoke  and  acted^  If  the 
Angel  who  represented  Him  spoke  and  acted  with  a  Divine 
authority,  and  received  Divine  honours,  we  are  referred  to  the 
force  of  the  general  law  whereby,  in  things  earthly  and  heavenly, 
an  ambassador  is  temporarily  put  in  the  place  of  the  Master  who 
accredits  himiT.  But  Augustine  further  warns  us  against  at- 
tempting to  say  positively,  Which  of  the  Divine  Persons  mani- 
fested Himself,  in  this  or  that  instance,  to  Patriarchs  or  Prophets, 
except  where  some  remarkable  indications  determine  our  con- 
clusion very  decisively !».  The  general  doctrine  of  this  great 
teacher,  that  the  Theophanies  were  not  direct  appearances  of  a 
Person  in  the  GUnlhead,  but  Self-manifestations  of  God  through 
a  created  being,  had  been  hinted  at  by  some  earlier  Fathers  i, 

dist.  8.)  Scotus  explains  that  the  being  who  OMumes  a  bodily  form,  need 
only  be  '  intrinsecus  motor  corporis ;  nam  tone  assumit,  id  est  ad  se  sumit, 
quia  ad  operationes  proprias  sibi  explendas  ntitur  iUo  sicut  instrumento.* 
(Ibid.  Scholion  i.) 

'  '  Proinde  ilia  omnia,  quae  Patribus  visa  sunt,  cam  Dens  illis  secundam 
8uam  dispensationem  temporibus  congraam  prsesentaretur,  per  creaturam 

&cta  esse,  manifestum  est Sed  jam  satis  quantum  existimo  .  .  . 

demonstratum  est,  .  .  .  quod  jiotiquis  patribus  nostris  ante  Incamationem 
Salvatoris,  cum  Deus  apparere  dicebatur,  voces  illae  ac  species  corpondcs  per 
angelos  fi&ctae  sunt,  woe  ipsis  loquentibus  vel  agentibus  aliquid  ex  person^ 
Dei,  sicut  etiam  prophetas  solere  ostendimus,  sivt  assumentxbus  ex  crtattird 
gmd  ipsi  non  esuent,  ubi  Deus  figuratb  demonstraretur  hominibus  ;  quod 
genus  signiiicationum  nee  Prophetas  omisisse,  multis  ezemplis  docet  Scrip- 
tura.'    De  Trin.  iii.  ii,  n.  aa,  27. 

•  *  Sed  ait  aliquis :  cur  ergo  Scriptum  est,  Dixit  Dominus  ad  Moysen ;  et 
non  potiiis.  Dixit  angelus  ad  Moysen  ?  Quia  cum,  verba  judicis  prceco  pro- 
nurUiatf  non  scribitur  in  Gestis,  ille  prseco  dixit ;  sed  ille  judex ;  sic  etiam 
loquente  prophetft  sancto,  etsi  dicamus  Propheta  dixit,  nihil  aliud  quam 
Dominum  dixisse  intelligi  volumus.  Et  si  dicamus,  Dominus  dixit ;  pro- 
phetam  non  subtrahimus,  sed  quis  per  eum  dixerit  admonemus.'  De  Trin.  iii. 
c.  II,  n.  23. 

b  'Nihil  aliud,  quantum  existimo,  divinorum  sacramentorum  modesta  et 
cauta  consideratio  persuadet,  nisi  ut  temer^  non  dicamus,  Quaenam  ex  Trini- 
tate  Persona  cuilibet  Patrum  et  Prophetarum  in  aliquo  corpore  vel  simili- 
tudine  corporis  apparuerit,  nisi  cum  continentia  lectionis  aliqua  probabilia 
drcumponit  indicia.  .  .  .  Per  subjectam  creaturam  non  solum  Filium  vel 
Spiritum  Sanctum,  sed  etiam  Patrem  corporali  specie  sive  similitudine  mor- 
talibus  sensibus  significationem  Sui  dare  potuisse  credendum  est/  De  Trin.  iL 
c.  18,  n.  35. 

*  Compare  St.Irensu8  adv.  Haer.  iv.  20,  n.  7  and  24.  •  Verbum  naturaliter 
quidem  invisibile,  palpabile  in  hominibus  fiactum.'  Origen  (Hom.  xvi.  in 
Jerem.)  speaking  of  the  vision  in  Exod.  iii.  says, '  God  was  here  beheld  in  the 
AngeL' 
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and  wag  insisted  on  by  contemporary  and  later  writers  of  the 
highest  authority  k.  This  explanation  has  since  become  the 
predominant  although  by  no  means  the  exclusive  judgment  of 
the  Church  1 ;  and  if  it  is  not  unaccompanied  by  considerable 
difficulties  when  we  apply  it  to  the  sacred  text,  it  certainly 
seems  to  relieve  us  of  greater  embarrassments  than  any  which  it 
creates  ™ 

But  whether  the  ante-Nicene  (so  to  term  it)  or  the  Augustinian 
line  of  interpretation  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Theophanies, 
no  sincere  believer  in  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Holy 
Scripture  can  mistake  the  importance  of  their  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  If  the  Theophanies  were  not, 
as  has  been  pretended,  m3rthical  l^nds,  the  natural  product  of 
the  Jewish  mind  at  a  particular  stage  of  its  development,  but 
actual  matter-of-fact  occurrence^  in  the  history  of  ancient  Israel, 
must  we  not  see  in  them  a  deep  Providential  meaning  ]  Whether 
in  them  the  Word  or  Son  actually  appeared,  or  whether  God 
made  a  created  angel  the  absolutely  perfect  exponent  of  His 
Thought  and  Will,  do  they  not  point  in  either  case  to  a  purpose 
in  the  Divine  Mind  which  would  only  be  realized  when  man  had 
been  admitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  palpable  contact  with  God 
than  was  possible  under  the  Patriarchal  or  Jewish  dispensations  ) 
Do  they  not  suggest,  as  their  natural  climax  and  explanation, 
some  Personal  Self-unveiling  of  Grod  before  the  eyes  of  Hia 
creatures  ?  Would  not  God  appear  to  have  been  training  His 
people,  by  this  long  and  mysterious  series  of  communications,  at 
length  to  recognise  and  to  worship  Him  when  hidden  under,  and 
indissolubly  one  with  a  created  nature  ]  Apart  from  the  specific 
circumstances  which  may  seem  to  have  explained  each  Theophany 
at  the  time  of  its  taking  place,  and  considering  them  aa  a  series 
of  phenomena,  is  there  any  other  account  of  them  so  much  in 

k  St.  Jerome  (ed.  Vail.)  in  Galat.  iii.  19 :  '  Quod  in  omni  Veteri  Testa- 
mento  ubi  angelus  primum  tIsus  refertur  et  postea  quasi  Deus  loquens 
indudtur,  angelus  quidem  verb  ex  ministris  pluribus  quicunque  est  Tisus,  sed 
in  iUo  Mediator  loquatur,  Qui  didt;  Ego  sum  Deus  Abraham,  etc.  Nee 
mirum  si  Deus  loquatur  in  angelis,  cum  etiam  per  angelos,  qui  in  hominibus 
sunt,  loquatur  Deus  in  prophetis,  dicente  Zaccharift:  et  ait  angelus,  qui 
loquebatur  in  me,  ac  deinceps  inferente ;  hsec  didt  Deus  Omnipotens.'  Cf. 
St.  Greg.  Magn.  Mag.  Moral.  xxviiL  a ;   St.  Athan.  Or.  iu.  c  Anan.  §  14. 

^  The  earlier  interpretation  has  been  more  generally  advocated  bj  English 
divines.  P.  Vandenbroeck's  treatise  already  referred  to  shews  that  it  still  has 
adherents  in  other  parts  of  the  Western  Church. 

°»  See  especially  Dr.  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  515,  note  ao ;  p.  516, 
sqq. 
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barmonj  with  the  general  scope  of  Holy  Scripture,  as  that  they 
were  successive  lessons  addressed  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear  of 
ancient  piety,  in  anticipation  of  a  coming  Incarnation  of 
God  ? 

(y)  This  preparatory  service,  if  we  may  venture  so  to  term  it, 
which  had  been  rendered  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity 
by  the  Theophanies  in  the  world  of  sense,  was  seconded  by  the 
upgrowth  and  development  of  a  belief  respecting  the  IXvine 
Kochmah  or  Wisdom  in  the  region  of  inspired  ideas. 

I.  The  '  Wisdom  *  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  is  certainly  more 
than  a  human  endowment  >>,  and  even,  as  it  would  seem,  more 
than  an  Attribute  of  God.  It  may  naturally  remind  us  of  the 
Archetypal  Ideas  of  Plato,  but  the  resemblance  is  scarcely  more 
than  superficial.  The  *  Wisdom '  is  hinted  at  in  the  Book  of 
Job.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  majestic  beauty,  Job  replies  to 
his  own  question.  Where  shall  the  Wisdom  o  be  found  %  He  re- 
presents Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  God,  and  as  it  is  communicated  in 
the  highest  form  to  man.  In  God, '  the  Wisdom '  is  that  Efcemal 
Thought,  in  which  the  Divine  Architect  ever  beheld  His  future 
creation  p.  In  man.  Wisdom  is  seen  in  moral  growth  ;  it  is  *  the 
fear  of  the  Lord,'  and  *  to  depart  from  evil  Q.'  The  Wisdom  is 
here  only  revealed  as  underljring,  on  the  one  side,  the  laws  of  the 
physical  universe,  on  the  other,  those  of  man's  moral  nature. 
Certainly  as  yet,  'Wisdom'  is  not  in  any  way  represented  as 
personal ;  but  we  make  a  great  step  in  passing  to  the  Book  of 
Proverbs.  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs  the  Wisdom  is  co-etemal 
with  Jehovah  \  Wisdom  assists  Him  in  the  work  of  Creation ; 
Wisdom  reigns,  as  one  specially  honoured,  in  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Heaven ;  Wisdom  is  the  adequate  object  of  the  eternal 
joy  of  God ;  God  possesses  Wisdom,  Wisdom  delights  in  God. 

B  The  word  rrosn  is,  of  course,  used  in  this  lower  sense.  It  is  applied  to 
an  inspired  skill  in  making  priestlj  vestments  (Exod.  xxviii.  3),  or  sacred 
furniture  generally  (Ibid.  xxxi.  6  and  zxxvi  I,  2) ;  to  fidelity  to  known  truth 
(Deut.  iv.  6  ;  cf.  xxxii.  6) ;  to  great  intellectual  accomplishments  (Dan.  i.  17). 
Solomon  was  typically  D3n  t  his  '  Wisdom '  was  exhibited  in  moral  pene- 
tration and  judgment  (i  Kings  iii.  28,  x.  4,  sqq.) ;  in  the  knowledge  of  many 
subjects,  specially  of  the  works  of  God  in  the  natural  world  (Ibid.  iv.  33,  34) ; 
in  the  knowledge  of  various  poems  and  maxims,  which  he  had  either  composed 
or  which  he  remembered  (Ibid.  iv.  32  ;  Prov.  i.  i).  Wisdom,  as  communi- 
cated  to  men,  included  sometimes  supernatural  powers  (Dan.  v.  11),  but 
specially  moral  virtue  (Ps.  xxxvil  30,  li.  6 ;  Prov.  x.  31) ;  and  piety  to  God 
(Ps.  cxi.  10).  In  God  noDnn  is  higher  than  any  of  these;  He  alone  originally 
possesses  It  (Job  ziL  12,  13,  xxviiL  12,  sqq.). 

•  Job  xxviii  12.  nmnn.  p  Ibid.  vert.  23-27.        *  Ibid.  ver.  28. 
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6o     Ttie  *  Wisdom '  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 

*  Jehovah  (says  Wisdom)  possessed  Me  in  the  beginning  of  His  way, 
Before  His  works  of  old. 

I  was  set  up  from  everlasting, 

From  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was. 

When  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth ; 

When  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with  water. 

Before  the  mountains  were  settled. 

Before  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth : 

While  as  yet  He  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 

Nor  the  highest  part  of  the  dust  of  the  world. 

When  He  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there  : 

When  He  set  a  compass  upon  the  face  of  the  depth: 

When  He  established  the  clouds  above : 

When  He  strengthened  the  fountains  of  the  deep : 

When  He  gave  to  the  sea  His  decree. 

That  the  waters  should  not  pass  His  commandment : 

When  He  appointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth : 

Then  1  was  by  Him,  as  One  brought  up  with  Him : 

And  I  was  daily  His  Delight,  rejoicing  always  before  Him ; 

Rejoicing  in  the  habitable  part  of  His  earth ; 

And  My  delights  were  with  the  sons  of  men  '.' 

Are  we  listening  to  the  language  of  a  real  Person  or  only  of  a 
poetic  personification  1  A  group  of  critics  defends  each  hypo- 
thesis ;  and  those  who  maintain  the  latter,  point  to  the  picture 
of  Folly  in  the  succeeding  chapter  8.  But  may  not  a  study  of 
that  picture  lead  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion  1  Folly  is  Uiere 
no  mere  abstraction,  she  is  a  sinful  woman  of  impure  life,  *  whose 
guests  are  in  the  depths  of  hell.*  The  work  of  Folly  is  the  very 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  the  real  antagonist  of  the  Divine  Koch- 
mah.  Folly  is  the  principle  of  absolute  Unwisdom,  of  consum- 
mate moral  Evil.  Folly,  by  the  force  of  the  antithesis,  enhances 
our  impression  that  '  the  Wbdom '  is  personal.  The  Arians 
understood  the  word  *  which  is  rendered  *  possessed '  in  our  Eng- 
lish Bible,  to  mean  '  created,*  and  they  thus  degraded  the  Wisdom 
to  the  level  of  a  creature.  But  they  did  not  doubt  that  this 
created  Wisdom  was  a  real  being  or  person 'i.     Modem  critics 

'  Prov.  viil.  22-31.  For  Patristic  expositions  of  this  passage,  see  Petavius^ 
deTrin.  ii.  i. 

•  Prov.  ix.  T3-i8. 

^  The  Arians  appealed  to  the  LXX.  reading  Ifirrio'c  (not  ^rr^o-oro).  On 
rrf^ctv  as  meaning  any  kind  of  production,  see  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  lib.  ii. 
c.  6,  sec.  8.  In  a  note  on  Athan.  Treatises,  ii.  342,  Dr.  Newman  dtes  Aquila, 
St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  Nyss.  and  St.  Jerome,  for  the  sense  iKHivotro. 

«  As  Kuhn  summarily  observes :  '  Das  war  ilberhaupt  nicht  die  Frage  in 
christlichen  Alterthum,  ob  hier  von  einem  Wesen  die  Rede  sei,  das  war  allge- 
mein  anerkannt,  sondem  von  welcher  Art,  in  welchem  Yerhaltniss  zu  Gott 
es  gedacht  set'    Dogmatik,  ii.  p.  29,  note  (2). 
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and  in  the  Greek  Sapiential  Books.  61 

know  that  if  we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  clear  certain  sense  of 
the  Hebrew  root  ^,  we  shall  read  '  possessed '  and  not  *  created,' 
and  they  admit  without  difficulty  that  the  Wisdom  is  uncreated 
by,  and  co-eternal  with  the  Lord  Jehovah.  But  they  resolve 
Wisdom  into  an  impersonal  and  abstract  idea  or  quality.  The 
true  interpretation  is  probably  related  to  these  opposite  mistakes, 
as  was  the  Faith  of  the  Church  to  the  conflicting  theories  of  the 
Arians  and  the  Sabellians.  Each  error  contributes  something  to 
the  cause  of  truth ;  the  more  ancient  may  teach  us  that  the 
Wisdom  is  personal ;  the  more  modem,  that  it  is  uncreated  and 
co-eternal  with  Qod. 

2.  But  even  if  it  should  be  thought,  that '  the  personified  idea 
of  the  Mind  of  Gk)d  in  Creation,*  rather  than  the  presence  of  '  a 
distinct  Hypostasis  7/  is  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  discovered 
in  the  text  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs ;  yet  no  one,  looking  to  the 
contents  of  those  sacred  Sapiential  Books,  which  lie  outride  the 
precincts  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  can  well  doubt  that  something 
more  had  been  inferred  by  the  most  active  religious  thought  in 
the  Jewish  Church.  The  Son  of  Sirach,  for  instance,  opens  hig 
great  treatise  with  a  dissertation  on  the  source  of  Wisdom. 
Wisdom  is  from  all  eternity  with  God ;  Wisdom  proceeds  from 
God  before  any  finite  thing,  and  is  poured  out  upon  all  His 
Works  2.  But  Wisdom,  thus  *  created  from  the  beginning  before 
the  world,'  and  having  an  unfailing  existence  *,  is  bidden  by  God 
to  make  her  '  dwelling  in  Jacob,  and  her  inheritance  in  Israel  \* 
Wisdom  is  thus  the  prolific  mother  of  all  forms  of  moral  beauty  « ; 
she  is  given  to  all  of  Gk)d's  true  children  ^ ;  but  she  is  specially 
resident  in  the  holy  Law,  'which  Moses  commanded  for  an 
heritage  unto  the  congregations  of  Jacobs'  In  that  beautiful 
chapter  which  contains  this  passage.  Wisdom  is  conceived  of  as 
all-operative,  yet  as  limited  by  nothing ;  as  a  physical  yet  also  as 
a  spiritual  power;  as  eternal,  and  yet  having  definite  relations  to 
time ;  above  all,  as  perpetually  extending  the  range  of  her  fruitful 

«  This  both  in  Hebrew  and  (with  one  exception)  in  Arabic  Cf.  Gresenins, 
Thesaurus,  in  T^zp  and  \s3.  So,  too,  the  Syr.  Jui-O .  Neither  Gen.  xiv.  19 
nor  Deut.  xxxii.  6  require  that  n:p  should  be  translated  'created,*  still  less 
Ps.  cxxxix.  13,  where  it  means  '  to  have  rights  over.'  Gesenius  quotes  no 
other  examples.  The  current  meaning  of  the  word  is  'to  acquire'  or 
*  possess/  as  is  proved  by  its  certain  sense  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  where 
it  is  used. 

J  Bo  apparently  Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  x.  part  iii. 
sec.  2. 

«  Ecclus.  1.  i-io.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  9.  *>  Ibid.  vers.  8-1  a. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  13-18.  *  Ibid.  •  Ibid.  ver.  33. 
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62         Identity  of  the  A  lexandrian  '  Wisdom ' 

self-manifestation  C  Not  to  dwell  upon  language  to  the  same 
effect  in  Baruch  ?,  we  may  observe  that  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
the  Sophia  is  more  distinctly  personal  h.  If  this  Book  is  less 
prominently  theocratic  than  Ecclesiasticus,  it  is  even  more  ex- 
plicit as  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Wisdom,  as  seen  in  its  unique 
relation  to  God.  Wisdom  is  a  pure  stream  flowing  from  the 
glory  of  the  Almighty  i ;  Wisdom  is  that  spotless  mirror  which 
reflects  the  operations  of  Qod,  and  upon  which  He  gazes  as  He 
works  ^ ;  Wisdom  is  the  Brightness  of  the  Everlasting  Light  1 ; 
Wisdom  is  the  very  Image  of  the  Gbodness  of  God  ™.  Material 
symbols  are  unequal  to  doing  justice  to  so  spiritual  an  essence : 
'  Wisdom  is  more  beautiful  thsm  the  sim,  and  above  all  the  order 
of  the  stars ;  being  compared  with  the  light  she  is  found  before 
it  ^.'  '  Wisdom  is  more  moving  than  any  motion :  she  passeth 
and  goeth  through  all  things  by  reason  of  her  pureness  <>.'  Her 
sphere  is  not  merely  Palestine,  but  the  world,  not  this  or  that 
age,  but  the  history  of  humanity.  All  that  is  good  and  true  in 
human  thought  is  due  to  her :  ^  in  all  ages  entering  into  holy 
souls  she  maketh  them  friends  of  God  and  prophets  p.'  Is  there 
not  here,  in  an  Alexandrian  dress,  a  precious  and  vital  truth 
sufficiently  familiar  to  believing  Christians  1  Do  we  not  already 
seem  to  catch  the  accents  of  those  weighty  formulas  by  which 
Apostles  will  presently  define  the  pre-existent  glory  of  their 
Majestic  Lordl.  Yet  are  we  not  steadily  continuing,  with  no 
very  considerable  measure  of  expansion,  in  that  very  line  of 
sacred  thought,  to  which  the  patient  servant  of  God  in  the 
desert,  and  the  wisest  of  kings  in  Jerusalem,  have  already,  and 
80  authoritatively,  introduced  us  ? 

3.  The  doctrine  may  be  traced  at  a  stage  beyond,  in  the 
writings  of  Philo  Judseus.  We  at  once  observe  that  its  form  is 
altered ;  instead  of  the  Wisdom  or  Sophia  we  have  the  Logos  or 
Word.  Philo  indeed  might  have  justified  the  change  of  phrase- 
ology by  an  appeal  even  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  In  the 
Hebrew  Books,  the  Word  of  Jehovah  manifests  the  energy  of 

'  Cf.  espec^y  Ecdas.  xxir.  5-8,  10-18,  85-28,  and  i.  14-17. 

*  Compare  baruch  iii.  14,  15,  29-32,  35,  36,  and  the  remarkable  verse  37. 

^  Lucke,  who  holds  that  in  the  Book  of  I^verbs  and  in  Ecdesiasticus 
there  is  merely  a  personification,  sees  a '  dogmatic  hypostatizing '  in  Wisd.  viL 
sa,  sqq.     Cf,  too  Dahne,  Alezandrinische  Religionsphilosophie,  ii.  134,  dec 

»  Wisd.  vii.  25. 

k  Ibid.  a6 :  f<rowrpov  iucfi\t9wTW  rris  rov  Btov  iv^prytlas, 

1  Ibid.  dLraOyafffM  ^tnhs  il^iov,  compare  Heb.  L  3. 

■»  Ibid,  ^hci^y  rris  kyaB^nrros  rov  8foO,  compare  2  Cor.  ir.  4,  Col.  i.  15. 

»  Ibid.  ver.  ap.        •  Ibid.  ver.  24,  compare  ver.  27.        »  Ibid.  ver.  27. 
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with  the  Logos  of  Philo  Jtidaeiis.  63 

God :  He  creates  the  heavensQ ;  He  governs  the  world'.  Ac- 
cordiDglj,  amoDg  the  Palestinian  Jews,  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
almost  always  represent  God  as  acting,  not  immediately,  but 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Memra'  or  Word.  In  the  Greek 
Sapiential  Books,  the  Word  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
Wisdom  tj  but  the  Wisdom  is  always  prominent,  the  Word  is 
rarely  mentioned  Q.  Yet  the  Logos  of  Ecclesiasticus  is  the 
organ  of  creation  %  while  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  the  Logos  is 
clearly  personified,  and  is  a  minister  of  the  Divine  Judgment  *. 
In  Philo,  however,  the  Sophia  fifdls  into  the  background  7,  and 

«  Ps.  zxziii.  6.  mrp  "qi. 

»  Ps.  cxIyu.  15  ;  Isai.  !▼.  Ii.  •  iriD'O  or  TQT. 

*  Thus  in  Ecdoa.  xxiv.  3  the  v^ia,  Btov  uses  the  language  which  might 
be  expected  of  the  X^t  0«ov,  in  saying  that  she  came  forth  from  the  Mouth 
of  the  Most  High ;  while  in  chap.  L  5  we  are  told  expressly  that  vif)^  vodkas 
\irfin  0COV.  In  the  Book  of  Wisdom  iro4>(a  is  identified  on  the  one  side 
with  the  iepov  irvcD^  iratSc^  (chap.  i.  4,  5),  and  the  irvcv^  Kvplov  (ver.  7); 
vvtvfia  and  aoipla  are  united  in  the  expression  mftvfia  <ro<pias  (yu.  7 ;  compare 
ix.  17).  On  the  other  side  awpia  and  the  k&yos  are  both  instenments  of 
creation  (Wisd.  ix,  i,  3 ;  for  the  irvcv/io,  cf.  Gen.  i.  2,  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6), 
they  both  'come  down  from  heaven'  (Ibid.  Ter.  10,  and  xviii.  15,  and  the 
TPWfMj  ix.  1 7),  and  achieve  the  deliverance  of  Israel  frt)m  Egypt  (cf.  xviii. 
I5*with  X.  15-20).  The  representation  seems  to  suggest  no  mere  ascription 
of  identical  functions  to  altogether  distinct  oonceptiozis  or  Beings,  but  a 
real  inner  essential  unity  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word,  and  the  Wisdom.  '  £s  ist 
an  sicfa  eine  und  dieselbe  gottliche  Kraft,  die  nach  aussen  wirksam  ist,  aber  es 
sind  verschiedene  Beziehungen  und  Arten  dieser  Wirksamkeit,  womach  sie 
Wort,  Geist,  Weisheit  Gottes  gennant  wird.'  Kuhn,  p.  37.  That  the 
TvtvfM  really  pointed  to  a  distinct  Hypostasis  in  God  became  plain  only  at  a 
later  time  to  the  mind  of  His  people.  On  the  relations  of  the  mrr  rm,  the 
•TDSn,  and  the  mrr  nil  to  each  other,  see  Kuhn,  p.  24. 

«  Kuhn  has  sUted  the  relation  of  the  *  Wisdom,'  *  Word/  and  '  Spuit '  to 
God  and  to  each  other,  in  the  Sapiential  Books,  as  follows  : — '  Die  Unter^ 
seheidung  Crottes  und  Seiner  Offenbarung  in  der  Welt  ist  die  Folic,  auf  der 
sich  ein  innerer  Unterschied  in  Gott  abspiegelt,  der  Unterschied  Gottes  nftm- 
lich  von  Seinem  Worte,  Seiner  Weisheit.  Diese,  wiewohl  sie  zunachst  blosse 
Eigenschaften  und  somit  Sein  an  Sich  seiendes  Wesen,  oder  Krafte  und 
Wirksamkeiten  Gottes  nadi  aussen,  somit  dasselbe  Wesen,  sofem  £s  Sich  in 
der  Welt  manifestirt,  ausdriicken,  erscheinen  sofDrt  tiefer  gefosst  als  etwas  ftUr 
lich,  unter  dem  Gesiditspunkt  eines  eigenen  gOttlichen  Wesens,  einer  gCtt- 
lichen  Person.  Unter  einander  verhalten  sie  sich  aber  so,  dass  einerseits 
Wort  und  Geist,  desgleichen  andrerseits  Wort  und  Weisheit  Gottes  theils 
unterschieden,  theils  aber  auch  wiederwesentlich  gleichbedeutend  genommen 
Bind,  so  dass  ausser  dem  Hauptunterschiede  Gottes  von  Seinem  Andem  noch 
ein  weiterer,  der  Unterschied  dieses  Andem  von  einem  Dritten  hinzuzukom- 
men,  zugleich  aber  auch  die  Identitiit  des  ihnen  (unter  Sich  und  mit  Crott) 
Mmeinsamen  Wesens  angedeutet  zu  sein  scheint.'  Lehre  von  GottL 
Dreieinigkeit,  p.  23. 

^  Ecclus.  xliii.  26.  •  »  Wisd.  xviii.  15, 

7  Philo  distinguishes  between  Wisdom  and  Philosophy:    Philosophy  or 
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64        Double  character  of  the  mind  of  Philo. 

the  Logos  is  the  symbol  of  the  general  doctrine,  for  other  reasons 
perhaps,  but  mainly  as  a  natural  result  of  Philo*s  profound  sym- 
pathy with  Stoic  and  Platonic  thought.  If  the  Book  of  Wisdom 
adopts  Platonic  phraseology,  its  fundamental  ideas  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures*.  Philo,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  hearty  Platonist ;  his  Platonism  enters  into  the  very  marrow 
of  his  thought  It  is  true  that  in  Philo  Platonbm  and  the 
Jewish  Revelation  are  made  to  converge.  But  the  process  of  their 
attempted  assimilation  b  an  awkward  and  violent  one,  and  it 
involves  the  great  Alexandrian  in  much  involuntary  self-contra- 
diction. Philo  indeed  is  in  perpetual  embarrassment  between 
the  pressure  of  his  intellectual  Hellenic  instincts  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  dictates  of  his  religious  conscience  as  a  Jewish  believer 
on  the  other.  He  constantly  abandons  himself  to  the  currents 
of  Greek  thought  around  him,  and  then  he  endeavours  to  set 
himself  right  with  the  Creed  of  Sinai,  by  throwing  his  Greek 
ideas  into  Jewish  forms.  If  his  Logos  is  apparently  moulded 
after  the  pattern  of  the  foCt  /Sao-iXucdv  fV  r%  rov  Ai^r  ^vcret — the 
Regal  Principle  of  Intelligence  in  the  Nature  of  Zeus — with 
which  we  meet  in  the  Philebus  of  Plato ^  Philo  doubtless  would 
fain  be  translating  and  explaining  the  mrr  W  of  the  Hebrew 
Canon,  in  perfect  loyalty  to  the  Faith  of  Israel.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  evidently  pre-supposes  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas ;  but 
then,  with  Philo,  these  Ideas  are  something  more  than  the 
models  after  which  creation  is  fashioned,  or  than  the  seals  which 


wise  living  is  the  slave  of  Wisdom  or  Science ;  0*0^(0  is  hrurHifiri  Oday  koX 
iofBpmwlytay  ica2  r&v  ro{n»¥  atri&y  (Cong.  Qu.  Enid.  Grat.  §  14,  ed.  Mangey, 
torn.  L  p.  530).  Philo  explains  Exod.  xxiv.  6  allegorically,  as  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  between  Wisdom  as  it  exists  in  men  and  in  God.  rh  Ouo¥  yivot 
iifuyh  ttai  Sxporoy  (Quis  Rer.  Div.  H»r.  §  38,  i.  p.  498).  Wisdom  is  the 
mother  of  the  world  (Quod  Det.  Potiori  Insid.  §  16,  i.  p.  20a) ;  her  wealth 
is  without  limits,  she  is  like  a  deep  well,  a  perennial  fountain,  &c.  But  Philo 
does  not  in  any  case  seem  to  personify  Wisdom ;  his  doctrine  of  Wisdom  is 
eclipsed  by  that  of  the  Logos. 

>  Vacherot  (l^le  d'Alexandrie,  vol.  i.  p.  134,  Introd.)  says  of  "V^sdom 
and  Ecdesiasticus :  *  Ces  monumens  renferment  peu  de  traces  des  id^es 
Gr^cques  dont  ils  semblent  avoir  pr^c^d^  l*  invasion  en  Orient.'  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written  in  Hebrew  under  the  High-Priesthood  of  Simon  I,  b.c.  303-2*^4, 
by  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  and  translated  into  Greek  by  his  grandson,  who 
came  to  reside  at  Alexandria  under  Ptolemy  Euergetes. 

*  Plat.  Philebus,  p.  30.  *  There  is  not,'  says  Professor  Mansel,  *the 
slightest  evidence  that  the  Divine  Reason  was  represented  by  Plato  as  having 
a  distinct  personality,  or  as  being  anything  more  than  an  attribute  of  the 
Divine  Mind.*  Cf.  art  Philosophy,  in  Kitto's  Cycl.  of  Bibl.  Literature, 
newed. 
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are  impressed  upon  concrete  forms  of  existence^.  The  Ideas  of 
Philo  are  energizing  powers  or  causes  whereby  God  carries  out 
His  plan  of  creation  c.  Of  these  energetic  forces,  the  Logos,  ac- 
cording to  Philo,  is  the  compendium,  the  concentration.  Philo's 
Logos  is  a  necessary  complement  of  his  philosophical  doctrine 
concerning  God.  Philo  indeed,  as  the  devout  Jew,  believes  in 
God  as  a  Personal  Being  Who  has  constant  and  certain  dealings 
with  mankind ;  Philo,  in  his  Greek  moods,  conceives  of  God  not 
merely  as  a  single  simple  Essence,  but  as  beyond  personality, 
beyond  any  definite  form  of  existence,  infinitely  distant  from  idl 
relations  to  created  life,  incapable  of  any  contact  even  with  a 
spiritual  creation,  subtilized  into  an  abstraction  altogether  trans- 
cending the  most  abstract  conceptions  of  impersonal  being.  It 
might  even  seem  as  if  Philo  had  chosen  for  his  master,  not  Plato 
the  theologian  of  the  Timseus,  but  Plato  the  pure  dialectician  of 
the  Bepublic.  But  how  is  such  an  abstract  God  as  this  to  be 
also  the  Creator  and  the  Providence  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  ]  Cer- 
tainly, according  to  Philo,  matter  existed  before  creation^* ;  but 
how  did  God  mould  matter  into  created  forms  of  life  %  This, 
Philo  will  reply,  was  the  work  of  the  Logos,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  ideas  collectively.  The  Philonian  Logos  is  the  Idea  of 
ideas^ ;  he  is  the  shadow  of  God  by  which  as  by  an  instrument 
He  made  the  worlds  f;  he  is  himself  the  intelligible  or  Ideal 
World,  the  Archetypal  Type  of  all  creation?.  The  Logos  of 
Philo  is  the  most  ancient  and  most  general  of  created  things^ ;. 


^  Cf.  Philo,  de  Mundi  Opi£  §  44,  torn.  L  p.  30 ;  Legis  Allegor.  L  $  9, 
torn.  L  p.  47. 

«  De  Monarchift,  i.  §  6,  torn.  ii.  p.  319 :  hvQ\iA^ooc%  Z\  ohrha  oIik  kich  aieth 
rod  ra^^s  r&y  trap*  hiiiv  IZias*  iirttHii  tKcurrop  r&v  tvrwv  Ukowoiovai,  rh,  Arcucra 
rdiTTcwrai,  icol  rd  &ir§tpa  irol  k6pi<rra  kc^  ixrxnf^'rurra  wtpo/rowrcu  ko)  Ttpiopl" 
(otMreu  irol  <rxnfMri(ouffcu  xai  vvvSKus  rh  X*^^  *'^  '''^  Hfitivow  fU$apfio(6fitPai, 
Comp.  the  remarkable  passage  in  De  Vict.  Offer.  §  13,  torn.  ii.  p.  361. 

^  la  one  passage  only  does  Philo  appear  to  ascribe  to  God  the  creation  of 
matter.  De  Somn.  i.  §  13,  torn.  i.  633.  If  so,  for  once  his  Jewish  conscience 
is  too  strong  for  his  Platonism.  But  even  here  his  meaning  is  at  best  doubt- 
foL     Cf  Dollinger,  Heid.  und  Judenth.  bk.  x.  pt.  3,  $  5. 

*  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6 ;  i.  p.  5  :  lS4a  r&y  I8c»v  6  Beov  \6yos. 

^  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  31 ;  i  p.  106  :  aKik  Ocov  9h  6  \^os  abrov  i<m»  f 
ica06irfp  hpydifif  vpov'XJ"!^^^^^^  iKofffiowoUi,  De  Monarch,  ii.  §  5 ;  tom.  ii. 
225;  De  Cherub.  §  35,  tom.  i.  p.  162. 

■  De  Mundi  Opif.  §  6,  i.  p.  5  :  ^  ipx^rvros  a^payls,  %v  ^Kifitv  cTvoi  K6<rfiov 
yvtrrhv^  ahrhs  hv  efn  rh  i^}x*Tvieop  trctpdZttyfixi  ...  6  Bwv  x6yos.  The  K&yos 
is  dissociated  from  the  vapdBtiyfM  in  De  Conf.  Ling.  c.  xiv.  i.  414. 

^  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  61,  i.  p.  I3I :  koI  6  \6yos  Hh  rov  Beov  6irfpdam  warr6s 
Arrt  TOW  ic6ffpLOVf  icol  Trpwfidraros  Kcd  y^vucioTarot  t&v  Haa  yiyoyt, 
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he  is  the  Eternal  Image  of  God  i ;  he  is  the  band  whereby  all 
things  are  held  together  ^ ;  he  fills  all  things,  he  sustains  all 
things  \  Through  the  Logos,  God,  the  abstract,  the  intangible, 
the  inaccessible  God,  deals  with  the  world,  with  men.  Thus  the 
Logos  is  mediator  as  well  as  creator  ^ ;  he  is  a  high-priest  and 
intercessor  with  God ;  he  interprets  God  to  man ;  he  is  an  am- 
bassador from  heaven ».  He  is  the  god  of  imperfect  men,  who 
cannot  ascend  by  an  ecstatic  intuition  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
supreme  God  <> ;  he  is  thus  the  nutriment  of  human  souls,  and  a 
source  of  spiritual  delights  p.  The  Logos  is  the  eldest  angel  or 
the  archangel  <i ;  he  is  God's  Eldest,  His  Firstborn  Son ' ;  and 
we  almost  seem  to  touch  upon  the  apprehension  of  that  sublime, 
that  very  highest  form  of  communicated  life,  which  is  exclusive 
of  the  ideas  of  inferiority  and  of  time,  and  which  was  afterwards 
so  happily  and  authoritatively  expressed  by  the  doctrinal  formula 
of  an  eternal  generation.  But,  as  we  listen,  we  ask  ourselves 
one  capital  and  inevitable  question  :  Is  Philo's  Logos  a  personal 
being,  or  is  he  after  all  a  pure  abstraction  ?  Philo  is  silent ;  for 
on  such  a  point  as  this  the  Greek  and  the  Jew  in  him  are  hope- 

'  De  Conf.  Ung.  §  aS,  i.  427.  'Although/  says  Philo,  *  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  he  considered  the  Sons  of  God,  yet  we  may  be  the  children  r^f 
hXtiao  flK6yos  atnov,  \^ov  rod  Uptffrdrov. 

k  De  Plantat.  §  2,  I.  331 :  8€<r^v  ykp  ainhy  &ji^Krov  rov  troMn-hs  6  tcvH}- 
fftu  iiroiei  irar^p. 

*  De  Mundo,  §  2,  ii.  p.  604 :  rh  hxvp^arov  koL  $€$at6rarop  fy€urfia  rSv 
Z\uy  itrrip,  OZroi  &ir^  rw  fi4ffvy  iirl  rh,  itipon-a  koL  knh  r&v  &Kpuy  tls  fi^ffa 
roBfls  hoXix^^t  fhp  rrjs  ^iatws  Zp6fxo¥  a4imiroy,  <rvydytay  trdyra  r&  fitpri  lud 
ff^lyyttv, 

^  Quis  Rer.  Div.  User.  §  42,  i.  p.  501 :  r^  8^  iipxceyy^^^  ica2  irpfcfivrdr^ 
\6ytp  S»pe^  k^edprroy  KZvKty  6  r&  t\a  yeyyiiaas  irar^p,  tya  fi€06ptos  ffrhs  rh 
ytySfifyoy  Buucpiyp  rod  rtirotfiiciros. 

"  Ibid. :  6  8*  abrbs  Uirris  fity  itrri  rod  $»7trov  Kripaiyovros  &«}  vphs  rh 
A^daproy,  wptv^vr^s  8i  rov  r]ryefi6yos  irpihs  rh  MjKooy.  Cf.  De  Somniis,  §  37, 
i*  653;   De  Migr.  Abraham.  §  18,  L  452.     De  Gigant.  §  11 :  d  ipxttpths 

o  Legis  AUegor.  iii.  §  73,  i.  128 :  ovros  [sc.  6  xSyos"]  yhp  ^/iwy  r&y  i.rt\my 
tuf  di}  d^hst  rSoy  tk  ao4>uy  Koi  rcAclwr,  6  irp&ros,  i.  e.  God  Himself.  Cf  §  3a 
and  §  33,  i.  107. 

P  Legis  Allegor.  iii.  §  59,  i.  120  :  *Op$s  t^s  ^x^»  rpo^^y  oTa  Arr/;  A^s 
Btov  o-t/ycx^r,  iotxibs  ^p6<rip.  Cf.  also  §  62.  De  8omniis,  §  37,  i.  691  :  r^ 
yitp  6yri  rov  Btlov  \6yov  ^(tfiTi  avy^x^*  M*^  ^pM^»  * ai  rd^tus  ^tpofiiyrif  irdyra 
iih,  wdyr^y  iiyax^trai  icol  ch^paiyu. 

*i  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  28,  i.  427 :  k^v  firiZ4'w»  fiiyroi  rvyxdyfi  ris  a^i6xpf«»s 
i^y  vlhs  Stov  irpoarayopfifeBai,  <nrov8a(€Tw  KoefittffBai  Kori,  rhy  irpon6yoyoy  av- 
rov  AAyoPf  rhy  iyytKoy  irptafi^roroy  &s  hpxdryy^\ov  iroXv^yvfioy  iwdpxoyra, 

'  De  Conf.  Ling.  §  I4;  i*  414:  rovroy  fify  y^  irptafi{rraroy  vihy  6  r&y 
tyray  MrtiKt  Uar^p,  %y  ir4pvBi  irpur&yovoy  Mpaxr^. 
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lessly  at  issue.  Philo's  whole  system  and  drift  of  thought  must 
have  inclined  him  to  personify  the  Logos;  but  was  the  personified 
Logos  to  be  a  second  God,  or  was  he  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
created  angel  1  K  the  latter,  then  he  would  lose  all  those  lofty 
prerogatives  and  characteristics,  which,  platonically  speaking,  as 
well  as  for  the  purposes  of  mediation  and  creation,  were  so  en- 
tirely essential  to  him.  If  the  former,  then  Philo  must  break 
with  the  very  first  article  of  the  Mosaic  creed;  he  must  renounce 
his  Monotheism.  Confronted  with  this  difficulty,  the  Alexandrian 
wavers  in  piteous  indecision ;  he  really  recoils  before  it  In  one 
passage  indeed  he  even  goes  so  fEir  as  to  call  the  Logos  a  '  second 
God','  and  he  is  accordingly  ranked  by  Petavius  among  the 
forerunners  of  Arius.  But  on  the  whole  he  appears  to  fall  back 
upon  a  position  which,  however  fatal  to  the  completeness  of  his 
system,  yet  has  the  recommendation  of  relieving  him  from  an 
overwhelming  difficulty.  After  all  that  he  has  said,  his  Logos  is 
really  resolved  into  a  mere  group  of  Divine  ideas,  into  a  purely 
impersonal  quality  included  in  the  Divine  Being  ^   That  advance 

*  Fragment  quoted  from  Euseb.  Praep.  ETang.  lib.  vii.  c  13  in  Phil.  Oper. 
ii.  625  :  Orrirhy  yhp  ohZ\p  iiruKoyiaOripai  vp6s  rhp  ivwrdrv  Koi  irwripa  r&y 
tkctp  496raroy  AAX^  irpbr  rhp  ^{ntpw  B^hp,  ts  irrof  iKtUfv  hiyos.  Bat  the 
Logos  is  called  Bt6s  only  hf  Karaxp^fi'     Op.  L  655. 

*  That  Philo's  Logos  is  no<  a  distinct  Person  is  maintained  by  Domer, 
Person  Christi,  Einleitnng,  p.  23,  note  i.  44,  sqq.  note  40;  by  DoUinger, 
Heid.  und  Judenthnm,  bk.  x.  p.  ill.  §  5 ;  and  by  Burton,  Barapton  Lectures, 
note  93.  The  opposite  opinion  is  that  of  Gfrorer  (see  his  Philo  und  die 
Jiidisch-Alexandrinische  Theologie),  and  of  Lticke  (see  Professor  Mansel,  in 
Kitto^s  Encyd.,  art.  Philosophy,  p.  526,  note).  Professor  Jowett,  at  one 
time,  following  Gfrorer,  appears  to  find  in  Philo  'the  complete  personification 
of  the  Logos,*  although  he  also  admits  that  Philo's  idea  of  the  Logos  *  leaves 
us  in  doubt  at  last  whether  it  is  not  a  quality  only,  or  mode  of  operation  in 
the  Dirine  Being.*  (Ep.  of  8t  Paul,  i.  p.  510,  2nd  ed.)  He  hesitates  in- 
deed to  decide  the  question,  on  the  ground  that  'the  word  "person"  has  now 
a  distinctness  and  unity  which  belongs  not  to  that  age.'  (p.  485.)  Surely  the 
idea  (at  any  rate)  of  personality,  whether  distinctly  analyzed  or  no,  is  a 
primary  element  of  all  human  thought.  It  is  due  to  Professor  Jowett  to  call 
attention  to  the  extent  (would  that  it  were  wider  and  more  radical !)  to  which 
he  disavows  Girbrer's  conclusions.  (Ibid.  p.  454,  note.)  And  I  quote  the 
following  words  with  sincere  pleasure :  '  The  object  of  the  Gospel  is  real, 
present,  substantial, — an  object  such  as  men  may  see  with  their  eyes  and 
hold  in  their  hands.  .  .  .  But  in  Philo  the  object  is  shadowy,  distant,  indis- 
tinct ;  whether  an  idea  or  a  fact  we  scarcely  know.  .  .  .  Were  we  to  come 
nearer  to  it,  it  would  vanish  away.*  (Ibid.  p.  413,  ist  ed.;  p.  509,  2nd  ed., 
in  which  there  are  a  few  variations.)  A  study  of  the  passages  referred  to  in 
Mangey's  index  will,  it  is  believed,  convince  any  unprejudiced  reader  that 
Philo  did  not  know  Us  own  mind ;  that  his  Logos  was  sometimes  impersonal 
and  sometimes  not,  or  that  he  sometimes  thought  of  a  personal  Logos,  and 
never  hdicved  in  one. 
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toward  the  recognition  of  a  real  Hypostasis, — so  steady,  as  it 
seemed,  so  promising,  so  ftxiitful, — is  but  a  play  npon  language, 
or  an  intellectual  field-sport,  or  at  best,  the  effort  which  precedes 
or  the  mask  which  covers  a  speculative  failure.  We  were 
tempted  perchance  for  a  moment  to  believe  that  we  were  listen- 
ing to  the  master  from  whom  Apostles  were  presently  to  draw 
their  inspirations ;  but,  in  truth,  we  have  before  us  in  Philo 
Judseus  only  a  thoughtful,  not  insincere,  but  half-heathenized 
believer  in  the  Revelation  of  Sinai,  groping  in  a  twilight  which 
he  has  made  darker  by  his  Hellenic  tastes,  after  a  truth  which 
was  only  to  be  disclosed  in  its  fulness  by  another  Revelation,  the 
Revelation  of  Pentecost. 

This  hesitation  as  to  the  capital  question  of  the  Personality  of 
the  Logos,  would  alone  suffice  to  establish  a  fundamental  dif- 
ference between  the  vacillating,  tentative  specidation  of  the 
Alexandrian,  and  the  clear,  compact,  majestic  doctrine  concern- 
ing our  Lord's  Pre-existent  Qodhead,  which  meets  us  under  a 
somewhat  similar  phraseological  form^  in  the  pages  of  the  New 
Testament.  When  it  is  assumed  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  is 
but  a  reproduction  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  the  Jew,  this  assump- 
tion overlooks  fundamental  discrepancies  of  thought,  and  rests 
its  case  upon  occasional  coincidences  of  language^.  For  besides 
the  contrast  between  the  abstract  ideal  Logos  of  Philo,  and  the 
concrete  Personal  Logos  of  the  fourth  Evangelbt,  which  has 
already  been  noticed,  there  are  even  deeper  differences,  which 
would  have  made  it  impossible  that  an  Apostle  should  have  sat 
in  spirit  as  a  pupil  at  the  feet  of  the  Alexandrian,  or  that  he 
should  have  allowed  himself  to  breathe  the  same  general  re- 
ligious atmosphere.  Philo  is  everywhere  too  little  alive  to  the 
presence  and  to  the  consequences  of  moral  evil^.     The  history 

V  On  the  general  question  of  the  phraseological  coincidences  between  Philo 
and  the  writers  in  the  New  Testament,  see  the  passages  quoted  in  Professor 
ManseFs  article  'Philosophy'  (Kitto*s  Encyd.),  already  referred  to.  I  coald 
sincerely  wish  that  I  had  had  the  advantage  of  reading  that  article  before 
writing  the  text  of  these  pages. 

V  *  Gfrorer/  Professor  Jowett  admits,  ^has  exaggerated  the  resemblances 
between  Philo  and  the  New  Testament,  making  them,  I  think,  more  real  and 
less  verbal  than  they  are  in  fact.'  (Ep.  of  St.  Paul,  i.  454,  note.)  *  II  est 
douteux,'  says  M.  IS.  Vacherot,  '  que  Saint  Jean,  qui  n'a  jamais  visits 
Alexandrie,  ait  connu  les  livres  du  philosophe  juif.'  Histoire  Critique  de 
r^cole  d' Alexandrie,  i.  p.  201.  And  the  limited  circulation  of  the  writings  of 
the  theosophical  Alexandrians  would  appear  from  the  foct  that  Philo  himself 
appears  never  to  have  read  those  of  his  master  Aristobulus.  Gf.  Valkenaer, 
de  Aristobulo,  p.  95. 

*  See  the  remarks  of  M.  E.  de  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  11  a. 

^  riiBCT. 
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of  Israel,  instead  of  displaying  a  long,  earnest  struggle  between 
the  Gk)odness  of  God  and  the  wickedness  of  men,  interests  Philo 
only  as  a  complex  all^ory,  which,  bj  a  versatile  exposition, 
may  be  made  to  illostrate  various  ontological  problems.  The 
priesthood,  and  the  sacrificial  system,  instead  of  pointing  to 
man's  profound  need  of  pardon  and  expiation,  are  resolved  by 
him  into  the  s3rmbols  of  certain  cosmical  facts  or  theosophic 
theories.  Philo  therefore  scarcely  hints  at  the  Messiah,  al- 
though he  says  much  concerning  Jewish  expectations  of  a 
brighter  future;  he  knows  no  means  of  reconciliation,  of  re- 
demption ;  he  sees  not  the  need  of  them.  According  to  Philo, 
salvation  is  to  be  worked  out  by  a  perpetual  speculation  upon 
the  eternal  order  of  things ;  and  asceticism  is  of  value  in  assist- 
ing man  to  ascend  into  an  ecstatic  philosophical  reverie.  The 
profound  opposition  between  such  a  view  of  man's  moral  state, 
and  that  stem  appeal  to  the  humbling  realities  of  human  life 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  His 
Apostles,  would  alone  have  made  it  improbable  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  are  under  serious  intellectual  obligations 
to  Philo.  Unless  the  preaching  which  could  rouse  the  con- 
science to  a  keen  agonizing  sense  of  guilt  is  in  harmony  with  a 
lassitude  which  ignores  the  moral  misery  that  is  in  the  world ; 
unless  the  proclamation  of  an  Atoning  Victim  crucified  for  the 
sins  of  men  be  reconcilable  with  an  indifference  to  the  existence 
of  any  true  expiation  for  sin  whatever ;  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
believe  that  Philo  is  the  real  author  of  the  creed  of  Christendom. 
And  this  moral  discrepancy  does  but  tally  with  a  like  doctrinal 
antagonism.  According  to  Philo,  the  Divinity  cannot  touch  that 
which  is  material :  how  can  Philo  then  have  been  the  teacher  of 
an  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  expands  the  truth  that  the 
Word,  Himself  essentially  Divine,  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
amoiig  us  %  Philo's  real  spiritual  progeny  must  be  sought  else- 
where. Philo's  method  of  interpretation  may  have  passed  into 
the  Church ;  he  is  quoted  by  Clement  and  by  Origen,  often  and 
respectfully.  Yet  Philo's  doctrine,  it  has  been  well  observed,  if 
naturally  developed,  would  have  led  to  Docetism  rather  than  to 
Christianity* ;  and  we  trace  its  influence  in  forms  of  theosophic 
Gnosticism,  which  only  agree  in  substituting  the  wildest  licence 
of  the  metaphysical  fancy,  for  simple  submission  to  that  historical 
fact  of  the  Incarnation  of  God,  which  b  the  basis  of  the  Gospel. 
But  if  Philo  was  not  St.  John's  master,  it  is  probable  that  his 

'  Domer,  Person  Christi,  i.  57  (Einleit.). 
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writings,  or  rather  the  general  theosophic  movement  of  which 
they  are  the  most  representative  sample,  may  have  supplied 
some  contemporary  heresies  with  their  stock  of  metaphysical 
material,  and  in  this  way  may  have  determined,  by  an  indirect 
antagonism,  the  providential  form  of  St.  John's  doctrine.  Nor 
can  the  general  positive  value  of  Philo's  labours  be  mistaken,  if 
he  is  viewed  apart  from  the  use  that  modern  scepticism  has 
attempted  to  make  of  particular  speculations  to  which  he  gave 
such  shape  and  impulse.*  In  making  a  way  for  some  leading 
currents  of  Greek  thought  into  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion, hitherto  wellnigh  altogether  closed  to  it,  Philo  was  not 
indeed  teaching  positive  truth,  but  he  was  breaking  down  some 
intellectual  barriers  against  its  reception,  in  the  most  thoughtful 
portion  of  the  human  family.  In  Philo,  Greek  Philosophy 
almost  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Catholic  Church;  but  it  was 
Greek  Philosophy  endeavouring  to  base  itself,  however  precari- 
ously, upon  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  The  Logos 
of  Philo,  though  a  shifting  and  incomplete  speculation,  may  well 
have  served  as  a  guide  to  thoughtful  minds  from  that  region  of 
unsettled  enquiry  that  surrounds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  a 
Divine  Eeason,  to  the  clear  and  strong  faith  which  welcomes  the 
full  Gospel  Revelation  of  the  Word  made  Flesh.  Philo's  Logos, 
while  embodying  elements  foreign  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is 
nevertheless  in  a  direct  line  of  descent  from  the  Inspired  doc- 
trine of  the  Wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs;  and  it  thus 
illustrates  the  comprehensive  vigour  of  the  Jewish  Revelation, 
which  could  countenance  and  direct,  if  it  could  not  absolutely 
satisfy,  those  fitful  guesses  at  and  gropings  after  truth  which 
were  current  in  Heathendom.  If  Philo  could  never  have  created 
the  Christian  Doctrine  which  has  been  so  freely  ascribed  to  him, 
he  could  do  much,  however  unconsciously,  to  prepare  the  soil  of 
Alexandrian  thought  for  its  reception ;  and  from  this  point  of 
view,  his  Logos  must  appear  of  considerably  higher  importance 
than  the  parallel  speculations  as  to  the  Memra,  the  Shekinah, 
the  doctrine  of  the  hidden  and  the  revealed  God,  which  in  that 
and  later  ages  belonged  to  the  tradition  of  Palestinian  Judaism  y. 

7  Compare  Doraer,  Person  ChrUti,  Einleit.  p.  59,  on  the  Adam  Kadmon, 
and  p.  60,  on  the  Memra,  Shekinah,  and  Metatron.  '  Zu  der  Idee  einer 
Incarnation  des  wirklich  Gottlichen  aber  haben  es  alle  diese  Theologumene 
insgesammt  nie  gebracht.'  They  only  involye  a  parastatic  i^pearanoe  of 
God,  are  symbols  of  His  Presence,  and  are  altogether  impersonid  ;  or  if  per- 
sonal (as  the  Metatron),  they  are  clearly  conceived  of  as  created  personalities. 
This  helps  to  explain  the  fiitct  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  the  main 
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'  Providence/  sajrs  the  accurate  Neander, '  had  so  ordered  it,  that 
in  the  intellectual  world  in  which  Christianity  made  its  first 
appearance,  many  ideas  should  be  in  circulation,  which  at  least 
seemed  to  be  closely  related  to  it,  and  in  which  Christianity  could 
find  a  point  of  connection  with  external  thought,  on  which  to 
base  the  doctrine  of  a  God  revealed  in  Christ*  *  Of  these  ideas 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  most  generally  difiused  and  the 
most  instrumental  was  the  Logos  of  Alexandna,  if  not  the  exact 
Logos  of  Philo. 

It  is  possible  that  such  considerations  as  some  of  the  fore- 
going, when  viewed  relatively  to  the  great  and  vital  doctrine 
which  is  before  us  in  these  lectures,  may  be  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  being  *  fianciful.'  Nor  am  I  insensible,  my  brethren,  to 
the  severity  of  such  a  condemnation  when  awarded  by  the 
practical  intelligence  of  Englishmen.  Still  it  is  possible  that 
such  a  criticism  would  betoken  on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
it  some  lack  of  wise  and  generous  thought.  *  Fanciful,'  after 
all,  is  a  relative  term ;  what  is  solid  in  one  field  of  study  may 
seem  fanciful  in  another.  Before  we  condemn  a  particular  line 
of  thought  as  *■  fiEUiciful,'  we  do  well  to  enquire  whether  a  pene- 
tration, a  subtlety,  a  versatility,  I  might  add,  a  spirituality  of 
intelligence,  greater  than  our  own,  might  not  convict  the  con- 
demnation itself  of  an  opposite  demerit,  which  need  not  be  more 
particularly  described.  Especially  in  sacred  literature  the  im- 
putation of  fancifiilness  is  a  rash  one;  since  a  sacred  subject- 
matter  is  not  likely,  h  priori,  to  be  fairly  amenable  to  the 
coarser  tests  and  narrower  views  of  a  secular  judgment.  It 
may  be  that  the  review  of  those  adumbrations  of  the  doctrine 
of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  in  which  we  have  been  engaged,  is  rather 
calculated  to  reassure  a  believer  than  to  convince  a  sceptic 
Christ's  Divinity  illuminates  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but  to  read 
them  as  a  whole  by  this  light  we  must  already  have  recognised 
the  truth  from  which  it  radiates.  Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to 
suppose  that  the  Old  Testament  has  no  relations  of  a  more 
independent  character  to  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Qodhead.  The 
Old  Testament  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a  great  national 
belief,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  man 
who  would  do  justice  to  the  history  of  human  thought  And 
we  proceed  to  ask  whether  that  belief  has  any,  and  what,  bearing 
upon  the  faith  of  Catholic  Christendom  as  to  the  Person  of  her 
Lord. 

attacks  on  our  Lord's  Godhead  were  of  Jewish  origin.    Cf.  Domer,  nbi  sup. 
note  14.  ■  Kirchen  G^chichte,  i.  3,  p.  989. 
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^^  Hope  in  a  Future,  essential 

IL  There  is  then  one  element,  or  condition  of  national  life, 
with  which  no  nation  can  dispense.  A  nation  must  have  its  eye 
upon  a  future,  more  or  less  defined,  but  fairly  within  the  appa- 
rent scope  of  its  grasp.  Hope  is  the  soul  of  moral  vitality ;  and 
any  man,  or  society  of  men,  who  would  live,  in  the  morid  sense 
of  life,  must  be  looking  forward  to  something.  You  will  scarcely 
suspect  me,  my  brethren,  of  seeking  to  disparage  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  tradition ; — that  principle  to  which  the  Christian  Church 
owes  her  sacred  volume  itself,  no  less  than  her  treasure  of  formu- 
lated doctrine,  and  the  structural  conditions  and  sacramental 
sources  of  her  life ;-:— that  principle  to  which  each  generation  of 
human  society  is  deeply  and  inevitably  indebted  for  the  accumu- 
lated social  and  political  experiences  of  the  generations  before  it. 
Precious  indeed,  to  every  wise  man,  to  every  association  of  true- 
hearted  and  generous  men,  must  ever  be  the  inheritance  of  the 
past  Yet  what  is  the  past  without  the  future?  What  is 
memory  when  unaccompanied  by  hope  ?  Look  at  the  case  of 
the  single  soul.  Is  it  not  certain  that  a  life  of  high  earnest  pur- 
pose will  die  outright,  if  it  is  permitted  to  sink  into  the  placid 
reverie  of  perpetual  retrospect,  if  the  man  of  action  becomes  the 
mere  '  laudator  temporis  acti  V  How  is  the  force  of  moral  life 
developed  and  strengthened  ?  Is  it  not  by  successive  conscious 
efforts  to  act  and  to  suffer  at  the  call  of  duty  )  Must  not  any 
moral  life  dwindle  and  fade  away  if  it  be  not  reaching  forward  to 
a  standard  higher,  truer,  purer,  stronger  than  its  own?  Will 
not  the  sthiggles,  the  sacrifices,  the  self-conquests  even  of  a 
great  character  in  bygone  years,  if  they  now  occupy  its  whole 
field  of  vision,  only  serve  to  consummate  its  ruin  ?  As  it  doat- 
ingly  fondles  them  in  memory,  will  it  not  be  stiffened  by  conceit 
into  a  moral  petrifaction,  or  consigned  by  sloth  to  the  successive 
processes  of  moral  decomposition  %  Has  not  the  Author  of  our 
life  so  bound  up  its  deepest  instincts  and  yearnings  with  His 
own  eternity,  that  no  blessings  in  the  past  would  be  blessings  to 
us,  if  they  were  utterly  unconnected  with  the  future  ?  So  it  is 
also  in  the  case  of  a  society.  The  greatest  of  all  societies  among 
men  at  this  moment  is  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  Is  she  sus- 
tained only  by  the  deeds  and  writings  of  her  saints  and  martyrs 
in  a  distant  past,  or  only  by  her  reverent  trustful  sense  of  the 
Divine  Presence  which  blesses  her  in  the  actual  present  %  Does 
she  not  resolutely  pierce  the  gloom  of  the  future,  and  confidently 
reckon  upon  new  struggles  and  triumphs  on  earth,  and,  beyond 
these,  upon  a  home  in  Heaven,  wherein  she  will  enjoy  rest  and 
victory, — a  rest  that  no  trouble  can  disturb,  a  victory  that  no 
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reverse  can  forfeit  ?  Is  not  the  same  law  familiar  to  us  in  this 
place,  as  it  affects  the  well-being  of  a  great  educational  institu- 
tion? Here  in  Oxford  we  feel  that  we  cannot  rest  upon  the 
varied  efforts  and  the  accumulated  credit  even  of  ten  centuries. 
We  too  have  hopes  embarked  in  the  years  or  in  the  centuries 
before  us  ;  we  have  duties  towards  theuL  We  differ,  it  may  be, 
even  radically,  among  ourselves  as  to  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  our  academical  future.  The  hopes  of  some  of  us  are 
the  fears  of  others.  This  project  would  fidn  banish  from  our 
system  whatever  proclaims  that  God  had  really  spoken,  and  that 
it  is  man's  duty  and  happiness  gladly  and  submissively  to  wel- 
come His  message;  while  that  scheme  would  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  fashion  each  one  of  our  intellectual  workmen  more  and 
more  strictly  after  the  type  of  a  believing  and  fervent  Christian. 
The  practical  difference  is  indeed  profound  \  but  we  are  entirely 
agreed  as  to  the  general  necessity  for  looking  forward.  On  both 
sides  it  is  understood  that  an  institution  which  is  not  struggling 
upwards  towards  a  higher  future,  must  resign  itself  to  the  con- 
viction that  it  is  already  in  its  decadence,  and  must  expect 
to  die. 

Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  that  conglomeration  of  men  which 
we  call  a  nation,  the  product  of  race,  or  the  product  of  circum- 
stances, the  product  in  any  case  of  a  Providential  Will,  Which 
welds  into  a  common  whole,  for  the  purposes  of  united  action 
and  of  reciprocal  influence,  a  larger  or  smaller  number  of  human 
beings.  A  nation  must  have  a  future  before  it;  a  future  which 
can  rebuke  its  despondency  and  can  direct  its  enthusiasm;  a 
future  for  which  it  will  prepare  itself ;  a  future  which  it  will 
aspire  to  create  or  to  control  Unless  it  would  barter  away  the 
vigorous  nerve  of  true  patriotism  for  the  feeble  pedantry  of  a 
soulless  archseology,  a  nation  cannot  fall  back  altogether  upon 
the  centuries  which  have  flattered  its  ambition,  or  which  have 
developed  its  material  well-being.  Something  it  must  propose 
to  itself  as  an  object  to  be  compassed  in  the  coming  time ;  some- 
thing which  is  as  yet  beyond  it.  It  will  enlarge  its  frontier ;  or 
it  wSl  develope  its  commercial  resources ;  or  it  will  extend  its 
schemes  of  colonization ;  or  it  will  erect  its  overgrown  colonies 
into  independent  and  friendly  states;  or  it  will  bind  the  severed 
sections  of  a  divided  race  into  one  gigantic  nationality  that  shall 
awe,  if  it  do  not  subdue,  the  nations  around.  Or-  perchance  its 
attention  will  be  concentrated  on  the  improvement  of  its  social 
life,  and  on  the  details  of  its  internal  legislation.  It  will  extend 
the  range  of  civil  privileges;   it  will  broaden  the  basis  of 
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government  \  it  will  provide  additional  encouragements  to  and 
safeguards  for  public  morality ;  it  will  steadily  aim  at  bettering 
the  condition  of  the  classes  who  are  forced,  beyond  others,  to 
work  and  to  suffer.  Thankful  it  may  well  be  to  the  Author  of 
all  goodness  for  the  enjoyment  of  past  blessings ;  but  the  spirit  of 
a  true  thankfulness  is  ever  and  very  nearly  allied  to  the  energy 
of  hope.  Self-complacent  a  nation  cannot  be,  unless  it  would 
perish.  Woe  indeed  to  the  country  which  dares  to  assume  that 
it  has  reached  its  zenith,  and  that  it  can  achieve  or  attempt  no 
more ! 

Now  Israel  as  a  nation  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  operation 
of  this  law,  which  makes  the  anticipation  of  a  better  future 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  common  life  of  a  people.  Israel 
indeed  had  been  cradled  in  an  atmosphere  of  physical  and 
political  miracle.  Her  great  lawgiver  could  point  to  the 
event  which  gave  her  national  existence  as  to  an  event  unique 
in  human  history  a  No  subsequent  vicissitudes  would  obliterate 
the  memory  of  the  story  which  Israel  treasured  in  her  inmost 
memory,  the  story  of  the  stem  Egyptian  bondage  followed 
by  the  triumphant  Exodus.  How  retrospective  throughout 
is  the  sacred  literature  of  Israeli  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
great  deliverance  should  be  accurately  chronicled;  it  must 
be  expanded,  appUed,  insisted  on  in  each  of  its  many  bearings 
and  aspects  by  the  lawgiver  who  directed  and  who  described 
it;  it  must  be  echoed  on  from  age  to  age,  in  the  stem 
expostulations  of  Prophets  and  in  the  plaintive  or  jubilant 
songs  of  Psalmists.  Certainly  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  history.  Israel  was  guided  by  the  contents 
of  her  sacred  books  to  live  in  much  grateful  reflection  upon 
the  past.  Certainly,  it  was  often  her  sin  and  her  condemnation 
that  she  practically  lost  sight  of  all  that  had  been  done  for 
her.  Yet  if  ever  it  were  permissible  to  forget  the  future, 
Israel,  it  should  seem,  might  have  forgotten  it.  She  might 
have  closed  her  eyes  against  the  dangers  which  threatened 
her  from  beyond  the  Lebanon,  from  beyond  the  Eastem  and 
the  Southern  desert,  from  beyond  the  Western  sea,  from 
within  her  own  borders,  from  the  streets  and  the  palaces 
of  her  capital  She  might  have  abandoned  herself  in  an 
ecstasy  of  perpetuated  triumph  to  the  voices  of  her  poets 
and  to  the  rolls  of  her  historians.  But  there  was  One  Who 
had  loved  Israel  as  a  child,  and  had  called  His  infant  people 

•  Deut  iv.  34. 
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out  of  Egypt,  and  had  endowed  it  with  His  Name  and  His 
Law,  and  had  so  fenced  its  life  around  by  protective  institutions, 
that,  as  the  ages  passed,  neither  strange  manners  nor  hostile 
thought  should  avail  to  corrupt  what  He  had  so  bountifully 
given  to  it.     Was  He  forgetful  to  provide  for  and  to  direct 
that   instinct   of  expectation,   without  which  as  a  nation   it 
could  not  livel     Had   He  indeed  not  thus  provided,   Israel 
might  have  struggled  with  vain  energy  after  ideals  such  as 
were  those  of  the  nations  around  her.     She  might  have  spent 
her^lf,   like  the  Tyrian   or   Sidonian   merchant,   for  a  large 
commerce ;  she  might  have  watched  eagerly,  and  fiercely,  like 
the  Cilician  pirate   or  like  the  wild  sons  of  the  desert,  for 
the  spoils  of  adjacent  civilizations;    she  might  have  essayed 
to  combine,  after  the  Greek  pattern,  a  discreet  measure  of 
sensuality  with  a  great  activity  of  the  speculative   intellect ; 
she  might  have  fared  as  did  the  Babylonian,  or  the  Persian, 
or  the  Roman;  at  least,  she  might  have  attempted  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world-wide    tyranny  around  the  throne   of  a 
Hebrew  Belshazzar  or  of  a  Hebrew  Nero.     Nor  is  her  history 
altogether  free  from  the  disturbing  influence  of  such   ideals 
as  were  these ;   we  do  not  forget  the  brigandage  of  the  days 
of  the  Judges,  or  the  imperial  state  and  prowess  of  Solomon, 
or  the   commercial   enterprise   of  Jehoshaphat,  or  the  union 
of  much   intellectual    activity  with    low   moral   effort  which 
marked  more  than  one  of  the  Rabbinical  schools.     But  the 
life   and  energy  of  the   nation  was   not  really  embarked,  at 
least  in  its  best  days,  in  the  pursuit  of  these  objects;  their 
attractive    influence    was    intermittent,    transient,    accidental. 
The  expectation   of  Israel   was    steadily  directed   towards    a 
ftiture,  the   lustre  of  which  would  in   some  real   sense  more 
than  eclipse  her  glorious  past.     That  friture  was  not  sketched 
by  the  vain  imaginings  of  popular  aspirations ;  it  was  unveiled 
to  the  mind .  of  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  authoritative 
announcements.     These  announcements  did  not  merely  point 
to  the  introduction  of  a  new  state  of  things;    they  centred 
very  remarkably  upon  a  coming  Person.     God  Himself  vouch- 
safed to  satbfy  the  instinct  of  hope  which  sustained  the  national 
life  of  His  own  chosen  people ;  and  Israel  lived  for  the  expected 
Messiah. 

But  Israel,  besides  being  a  civil  polity,  was  a  theocracy; 
she  was  not  merely  a  nation,  she  was  a  Church.  In  Israel 
religion  was  not,  as  with  the  peoples  of  pagan  antiquity,  a 
mere  attribute  or  function  of  the  national  life.  Religion  was 
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the  very  soul  and  substance  of  the  life  of  Israel ;  Israel  was 
a  Church  encased,  embodied  in  a  political  constitution.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  most  truly  national  aspirations  in  Israel  were  her 
religious  aspirations.  Even  the  modem  naturalist  critics  can- 
not fail  «fco  observe,  as  they  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
the  mind  of  Israel  was  governed  by  two  dominant  convictions, 
the  like  of  which  were  unknown  to  any  other  ancient  people. 
God  was  the  first  thought  in  the  mind  of  Israel.  The  existence, 
the  presence  of  One  Supreme,  Living,  Personal  Being,  Who 
alone  exists  necessarily,  and  of  Himself;  Who  sustains  the 
life  of  all  besides  Himself;  before  Whom,  all  that  is  not 
Himself  is  but  a  shadow  and  vanity;  from  Whose  sanctity 
there  streams  forth  upon  the  conscience  of  man  that  moral 
law  which  is  the  light  of  human  life ;  and  in  Whose  mercy 
all  men,  especially  the  afflicted,  the  suffering,  the  poor,  may, 
if  they  will,  find  a  gracious  and  long-suffering  Patron, — this 
was  the  substance  of  the  first  great  conviction  of  the  people 
of  Israel  Dependent  on  that  conviction  was  another.  The 
eye  of  Israel  was  not  merely  opened  towards  the  heavens ;  it 
was  alive  to  the  facts  of  the  moral  human  world.  Israel  was 
conscious  of  the  presence  and  power  of  sin.  The  *  healthy  sen- 
suality,* as  Strauss  has  admiringly  termed  it^,  which  pervaded 
the  whole  fabric  of  life  among  the  Greeks,  had  closed  up  the 
eye  of  that  gifted  race  to  a  perception  which  was  so  familiar  to 
the  Hebrews.  We  may  trace  indeed  throughout  the  best  Greek 
poetry  a  vein  of  deep  suppressed  melancholy «;  but  the  secret 
of  this  subtle,  of  tins  inextinguishable  sadness  was  unknown 

^  See  Luthardt,  Apologetische  Vorti%e,  Torl.  vii.  note  6.  The  expression 
occurs  in  Schubart's  Leben«  iL  461.  Luthardt  quotes  a  yctj  characteristic 
passage  firom  Goethe  (vol.  xxx.  Winckehnann,  Antikes  Heidnisches,  pp. 
10-13)  ^  the  same  effect.  '  If  the  modem,  at  ahnost  every  reflection,  casts 
himself  into  the  Infinite,  to  return  at  hut,  if  he  can,  to  a  limited  point ;  the 
ancients  feel  themselves  at  once,  and  without  further  wanderings,  at  ease  only 
within  the  limits  of  this  beautiful  world.  Here  were  they  placed,  to  this 
were  they  called,  here  their  activity  has  found  scope,  and  their  passions 
objects  and  nourishment.*  The  'heathen  mind,'  he  says,  produced  *such  a 
condition  of  human  existence,  a  condition  intended  by  nature,'  that  'both  in 
the  moment  of  highest  enjoyment  and  in  that  of  deepest  sacrifice,  nay,  of 
absolute  ruin,  we  recognise  the  indestructibly  healthy  tone  of  their  thought.' 
Similarly  in  Strauss'  Leben  Marklin's,  1 851,  p.  127,  Marklin  says,  'I  would 
with  all  my  heart  be  a  heathen,  for  here  I  find  truth,  nature,  greatness.' 

^  See  the  beautiful  passage  quoted  from  Lasaulx,  Abhandlung  liber  den 
Sinn  der  (Edipus-sage,  p.  10,  by  Luthardt,  ubi  supra,  note  7.  C£  also 
Bollinger,  Hdd.  und  Jud.  bk.  v.  pt.  i,  §  2;  Abp.  TVench,  Huls.  Lectures, 
ed.  3,  p.  305,  also  Comp.  IL  xviL  446 ;  Od.  xi.  489,  xviii.  130;  Eurip.  HippoL 
190,  Med.  1324,  Fragm.  No.  454,  808. 
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to  the  accomplished  artists  who  gave  to  it  an  involuntary  ex- 
pression, and  who  lavished  their  choicest  resources  upon  the 
oft-repeated  effort  to  veil  it  beneath  the  bright  and  graceful 
drapery  of  a  versatile  light-heartedness  peculiarly  their  own. 
But  the  Jew  knew  that  sin  was  the  secret  of  human  sorrow. 
He  could  not  forget  sin  if  he  would ;  for  before  his  eyes,  the 
importunate  existence  and  the  destructive  force  of  sin  were 
inexorably  pictured  in  the  ritual.  He  witnessed  daily  sacrifices 
for  sin;  he  witnessed  the  sacrifice  of  sacrifices  which  was 
offered  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  by  which  the  '  nation  of 
religion,'  impersonated  in  its  High  Priest,  solemnly  laid  its  sins 
upon  the  saaificial  victim,  and  bore  the  blood  of  atonement  into 
the  Presence-chamber  of  God.  Then  the  moral  law  sounded  in 
his  ears ;  he  knew  that  he  had  not  obeyed  it  If  the  Jew  could 
not  be  sure  that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  really  effected  his 
reconciliation  with  God;  if  his  own  prophets  told  him  that 
moral  obedience  was  more  precious  in  God's  flight  than  sacrificial 
oblations ;  if  the  ritual,  interpreted  as  it  was  by  the  Decalogue, 
created  yearnings  within  him  which  it  could  not  satisfy,  and 
deepened  a  sense  of  pollution  which  of  itself  it  could  not  relieve ; 
yet  at  least  the  Jew  could  not  ignore  sin,  or  think  lightly  of  it, 
or  essay  to  gild  it  over  with  the  levities  of  raillery.  He  could 
not  screen  from  his  sight  its  native  blackness,  and  justify  it  to 
himself  by  a  philosophical  theory  which  should  represent  it  as 
inevitable,  or  as  being  something  else  than  what  it  is.  The 
ritual  forced  sin  in  upon  his  daily  thoughts ;  the  ritual  inflicted 
it  upon  his  imagination  as  being  a  terrible  and  present  fact ; 
and  so  it  entered  into  and  coloured  his  whole  conception  alike  of 
national  and  of  individual  life.  Thus  was  it  that  this  sense  of 
sin  moulded  all  true  Jewish  hopes,  all  earnest  Jewish  antici- 
pations of  the  national  future.  A  future  which  promised 
political  victory  or  deliverance,  but  which  offered  no  relief  to 
the  sense  of  sin,  would  have  failed  to  meet  the  better  aspirations, 
and  to  cheer  the  real  heart  of  a  people  which,  amid  whatever 
unfaithfulness  to  its  measure  of  light,  yet  had  a  true  knowledge 
of  Gk>d,  and  was  keenly  alive  to  the  fact  and  to  the  effects  of 
moral  evil.  And  He  Who,  by  His  earlier  revelations,  had  Him- 
self made  the  moral  needs  of  Israel  so  deep,  and  had  bidden  the 
hopes  of  Israel  rise  so  high,  vouchsafed  to  meet  the  one,  and  to 
offer  a  plenary  satisfaction  to  the  other,  in  the  doctrine  of  an 
expected  Messiah. 

It  is  then  a  shallow  misapprehension  which  represents  the 
Messianic  belief  as  a  sort  of  outlying  prejudice  or  superstitioOf  * 
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incidental  to  the  later  thought  of  Israel,  and  to  which  Chris- 
tianity has  attributed  an  exaggerated  importance,  that  it  may 
the  better  find  a  basis  in  Jewish  history  for  the  Person  of  its 
Founder.  The  Messianic  belief  was  in  truth  interwoven  with 
the  deepest  life  of  the  people.  The  promises  which  formed  and 
fed  this  belief  are  distributed  along  nearly  the  whole  range  of 
the  Jewish  annals ;  while  the  belief  rests  originally  upon  sacred 
traditions,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  very  cradle  of  the  human 
family,  although  they  are  preserved  in  the  sacred  Hebrew  Books. 
It  is  of  importance  to  enquire  whether  this  general  Messianic 
belief  included  any  definite  convictions  respecting  the  personal 
rank  of  the  Being  Who  was  its  object. 

In  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  three 
stages  of  development  may  be  noted  within  the  limits  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  and  a  fourth  beyond  it.  (a)  Of  these  the  first 
appears  to  end  with  Moses.  The  Protevangelium  contains  a 
broad  indeterminate  prediction  of  a  Victory  of  humanity  <i  over 
the  Evil  Principle  that  had  seduced  man  to  his  fall.  The  '  Seed 
of  the  woman*  is  to  bruise  the  serpent's  head®.  With  the  lapse 
of  years  this  blessing,  at  first  so  general  and  indefinite,  is  nar- 
rowed down  to  something  in  store  for  the  posterity  of  Shem^, 
and  subsequently  for  the  descendants  of  Abraham  s.  In  Abra- 
ham's Seed  all  the  families  of  the  earth  are  to  be  blessed. 
Already  within  this  bright  but  generally  indefinite  prospect  of 
deliverance  and  blessing,  we  begin  to  discern  the  advent  of  a 
Personal  Deliverer.  St.  Paul  argues,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jewish  interpretation,  that  *the  Seed*  is  here  a  personal  Mes- 
siah h;  the  singular  form  of  the  word  denoting  His  individu- 
ality, while  its  collective  force  suggests  the  representative 
character  of  His  Human  Nature.  The  characteristics  of  this 
personal  Messiah  emerge  gradually  in  successive  predictions. 
The  dying  Jacob  looks  forward  to  a  Shiloh  as  One  to  Whom  of 
right  belongs  the  regal  and  legislative  authority  i,  and  to  Whom 

*  So  two  of  the  Targum8,  which  nevertheless  refer  the  fulfilment  of  the 
promise  to  the  days  of  the  King  Messiah.  The  singular  form  of  the  collectiTe 
noun  would  here,  as  in  Gen.  ziii.  18,  have  been  intended  to  suggest  an  indi- 
vidual descendant. 

•  Gen. iii.  15  ;  cfl  Rom.  xvi.  ao ;  GaL  iv.  4;  Heb.  ii.  14 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  8. 
'  Gen.  ix.  26.  '  Ibid.  xzii.  18. 

^  Gal.  iii.  16.  See  the  Rabbinical  authorities  quoted  by  Wetstein,  in 
loc.  On  the  objection  raised  from  the  collective  force  of  viripiMf  cf.  Bishop 
Ellicott,  in  loc. 

1  Gen.  xlix.  lo.  On  the  reading  n^  see  Pusey,  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
p.  J5J.    The  sense  given  in  the  text  is  supported  by  Targum  Onkelos, 
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the  obedient  nations  will  be  gathered.  Balaam  sings  of  the  Star 
That  will  come  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  That  will  rise  out 
of  Israel^.  This  is  something  more  than  an  anticipation  of  the 
reign  of  David  :  it  manifestly  points  to  the  glory  and  power  of 
a  Higher  Royalty.  Moses  I  foretells  a  Prophet  Who  would  in  a 
later  age  be  raised  up  from  among  the  Israelites,  like  unto  him- 
self. This  Prophet  accordingly  was  to  be  the  Lawgiver,  the 
Teacher,  the  Ruler,  the  Deliverer  of  Israel.  If  the  prophetic 
order  at  large  is  included  in  this  prediction™,  it  is  only  as  being 
personified  in  the  Last  and  the  Qreatest  of  the  Prophets,  in  the 
One  Prophet  Who  was  to  reveal  perfectly  the  mind  of  God,  and 
Whose  words  were  to  be  implicitly  obeyed.  During  this  primary 
period  we  do  not  find  explicit  assertions  of  the  Divinity  of 
Messiah.  But  in  that  predQcted  victory  over  the  Evil  One ;  in 
that  blessing  which  is  to  be  shed  on  all  the  families  of  the  earth  ; 
in  that  rightful  sway  over  the  gathered  peoples ;  in  the  absolute 
and  perfect  teaching  of  that  Prophet  Who  is  to  be  like  the  great 
Lawgiver  while  yet  He  transcends  him, — must  we  not  trace 
a  predicted  destiny  which  reaches  higher  than  the  known  limits 
of  the  highest  human  energy  %  Is  not  this  early  prophetic  lan- 
guage only  redeemed  from  the  imputation  of  exaggeration  or 
vagueness,  by  the  point  and  justification  which  are  secured  to  it 
through  the  more  explicit  disclosures  of  a  succeeding  age  % 

(0)  The  second  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  centres  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  The  form  of  the  prophecy  here 
as  elsewhere  is  suggested  by  the  period  at  which  it  is  uttered. 
When  mankind  was  limited  to  a  single  family,  the  Hope  of  the 
future  had  lain  in  the  seed  of  the  woman  :  the  Patriarchal  age 
bad  looked  forward  to  a  descendant  of  Abraham ;  the  Mosaic  to 
a  Prophet  and  a  Legislator.  In  like  manner  the  age  of  the 
Jewish  monarchy  in  its  bloom  of  youth  and  prowess,  was  bidden 
fix  its  eye  upon  an  Ideal  David  Who  was  to  be  the  King  of  the 
future  of  the  world.  Not  that  the  colouring  or  form  of  the 
prophetic  announcement  lowered  its  scope  to  the  level  of  a 
Jewish  or  of  a  human  monarchy.  The  promise  of  a  kingdom  to 
David  and  to  his  house  far  eoer^,  a  promise  on  which,  we  know, 

Jerusalem  Targum,  the  Syr.  aiid  Arab,  versions,  those  of  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machns,  and  substantially  by  the  LXX.  and  Vulgate. 

*  Num.  xxiv.  17. 

1  Deut.  xviii.  i8,  19 ;  see  Hengstcnberg's  Christolog:ie  des  A.  T.  voL  i. 
p.  90;  Acts  iiL  32,  Tii.  37 ;  St.  John  L  ai,  vi.  14,  xii.  48,  49. 

«  Cf.  Deut  5viii.  15. 

»  3  Sam.  vii.  16  (Ps.  lixziz.  36,  37 ;  St.  John  xii.  34).  'From  David's 
address  to  God,  after  recdving  the  message  by  Nathan,  it  is  plain  that  David 


8o  Witness  of  the  Messianic  Psalms. 

the  great  Psalmist  rested  at  the  hour  of  his  death o,  could  not  be 
fulfilled  by  any  mere  continuation  of  his  dynasty  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem.  It  implied,  as  both  David  and  Solomon  saw, 
some  Superhuman  Royalty.  Of  this  Royalty  the  Messianic 
Psalms  present  us  wiUi  a  series  of  pictures,  each  of  which 
illustrates  a  distinct  aspect  of  its  dignity,  while  all  either  imply 
or  assert  the  Divinity  of  the  King.  In  the  second  Pisalm,  for 
instance,  Messiah  is  associated  with  the  Lord  of  Israel  as  His 
Anointed  SonP,  while  against  the  authority  of  Both  the  heathen 
nations  are  rising  in  rebellion<L  Messiah's  inheritance  is  to  in- 
clude all  heathendom  r;  His  Sonship  is  not  merely  theocratic  or 
ethical,  but  Divined  All  who  trust  in  Him  are  blessed ;  all 
who  incur  His  wrath  must  perish  with  a  sharp  and  swift  de- 
struction* In  the  first  recorded  prayer  of  the  Church  of 
Christ'i,  in  St.  Paul's  sermon  at  -Ajitioch  of  Pisidia',  in  the 
argument  which  opens  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews^,  this  Psalm 
is  quoted  in  such  senses,  that  if  we  had  no  Rabbinical  text- 
books at  hand,  we  could  not  doubt  the  belief  of  the  Jewish 
Church  respecting  ity.     The  forty-fifth  Psalm  is  a  picture  of  the 

understood  the  Son  promised  to  be  the  Messiah  in  Whom  his  house  was  to 
be  established  for  ever.  But  the  words  which  seem  most  expressive  of  this 
are  in  this  verse  now  rendered  very  unintelligibly  **  and  is  this  the  manner  of 
man  ?"  whereas  the  words  mMTT  rmn  riMP  lit^nUy  signify  "  and  this  is  (or 
must  be)  the  law  of  the  man,  or  of  the  Adam,**  i.e.  this  promise  must  relate 
to  the  law,  or  ordinance,  made  by  God  to  Adam  concerning  the  Seed  of  the 
woman,  the  Man,  or  the  Second  Adam,  as  the  Messiah  is  expressly  called  by 
St.  Paul,  I  Cor.  xv.  45-47-* — ^Kennicott,  Remarks  on  the  Old  Testament, 
p.  1 1 5.  He  confirms  this  interpretation  by  comparing  i  Chron.  xvii.  1 7  with 
Rom.  V.  14.  •  4  Sam.  xxiii.  5. 

P  Ps.  ii.  7,  .  t  Ibid.  ver.  a. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  8,  9.  »  Ibid.  ver.  7. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  12.  See  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  St.  Jerome*s  rendering  of 
"Q  ipt33,  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  478,  note  a.  *  It  seems  to  me  that  St.  Jerome 
preferred  the  rendering  **the  Son,**  since  he  adopted  it  where  he  could 
explain  it,  [viz.  in  the  brief  commentary,]  but  gave  way  to  prejudice  in 
rendering  "  adore  purely." '  Cf.  also  Replies  to  Essays  and  Reviews,  p.  98. 
Also  Delitzsch  PsaJmen^  L  p.  15,  note.  '  Dass  nn  den  Artikel  nicht  vertragt, 
dient  auch  im  Hebr.  ofter  die  Indetermination  ad  amplificandum  (s.  Fleischer 
zu  Zamachschari's  Gold.  Halsbandem  Anm.  1  S.  i  f.)  indem  sie  durch  die  in 
ihr  liegende  Unbegrenztheit  die  Einbildungskraft  zur  Vergrosserung  des  so 
ausgedriickten  Begriffs  auffordert.  Bin  arab.  Ausleger  wtirde  an  u.  St.  erk- 
liuren :  **  Kiisset  einen  Sohn,  und  was  fUr  einen  Sohn  !  '*  * 

»  Acts  iv.  35,  26,  ▼  Ibid.  xiii.  33. 

'  Heb.  i.  5 ;  cf.  Rom.  L  4. 

T  The  Chaidee  Targum  refers  this  Psalm  to  the  Messiah.  So  the  Bereshith 
Rabba.  The  interpretation  was  changed  with  a  view  to  avoiding  the  pressure 
of  the  Christian  arguments.  *Our  masters,'  says  R.  Solomon  Jarchi,  *have 
expounded  [this  Psalm]  of  King  Messiah ;  but,  according  to  the  letter,  and 

[lect. 
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peaceful  and  glorious  union  of  the  King  Messiah  with  His 
mystical  bride,  the  Church  of  redeemed  humanity.  Messiah  is 
introduced  as  a  Divine  King  reigning  among  men.  His  form  is 
of  more  than  human  beauty;  His  lips  overflow  with  grace; 
God  has  blessed  Him  for  ever,  and  has  anointed  Him  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  His  fellows.  But  Messiah  is  also  directly 
addressed  as  God ;  He  is  seated  upon  an  everlasting  throne  z. 
Neither  of  these  Psalms  can  be  adapted  without  exegetical  vio- 
lence to  the  circumstances  of  Solomon  or  of  any  other  king  of 
ancient  Israel ;  and  the  New  Testament  interprets  the  picture  of 
the  Royal  Epithalamium,  no  less  than  that  of  the  Eoyal  triumph 
over  the  insurgent  heathen,  of  the  one  true  King  Messiah  &.  In 
another  Psalm  the  character  and  extent  of  this  Messianic 
Sovereignty  are  more  distinctly  pictured**.  Solomon,  when  at 
the  height  of  his  power,  sketches  a  Superhuman  King,  j*uling 
an  empire  which  in  its  character  and  in  its  compass  altogether 
transcends  his  own.  The  extremest  boundaries  of  the  kingdom 
of  Isttiel  melt  away  before  the  gaze  of  the  Psalmist.  The  new 
kingdom  reaches  '  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  flood  xmto  the 
world's  end^.'  It  reaches  from  each  frontier  of  the  Promised 
Land,  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  known  world,  in  the 
opposite  quarter.  From  the  Mediterranean  it  extends  to  the 
ocean   that  Washes   the   shores   of   Eastern  Asia ;    from  the 

for  furnishing  answer  to  the  Minim  [i.e.  the  Christian  "heretics"],  it  is  better 
to  interpret  it  of  David  himself.'  Quoted  by  Pearson  on  art.  2,  notes; 
Chandler,  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  212 ;  Pocock,  Porta  Mosis,  note,  p.  307. 
See  too  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  Messiah,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 

z  Dr.  Pusey  observes  that  of  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  evade  the 
literal  sense  of  the  words  addressed  to  King  Messiah  (ver.  6),  *  Thy  throne, 
O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,'  •  no  one  who  thought  he  could  so  construct  the 
sentence  that  the  word  Elohim  need  not  designate  the  being  addressed, 
doubted  that  Elohim  signified  God ;  and  no  one  who  thought  that  he  could 
make  out  for  the  word  Elohim  any  other  meaning  than  that  of  "God,** 
doubted  that  it  designated  the  being  addressed.  A  right  instinct  prevented 
each  class  from  doing  more  violence  to  grammar  or  to  idiom  than  he  needed, 
in  order  to  escape  the  truth  which  he  disliked.  If  people  thought  that  they 
might  paraphrase  "  Thy  throne,  O  Judge"  or  "Prince,"  or  "image  of  God," 
or  "  who  art  as  a  God  to  Pharaoh,"  they  hesitated  not  to  render  with  us  "  Thy 
throne  is  for  ever  and  ever."  If  men  think  that  they  may  assume  such  an 
idiom  as  "Thy  throne  of  God"  meaning  "Thy  Divine  throne,"  or  "Thy 
throne  is  God"  meaning  *'Thy  throne  is  the  throne  of  God,"  they  doubt  not 
that  Elohim  means  purely  and  simply  God.  ...  If  people  coidd  persuade 
themselves  that  the  words  were  a  parenthetic  address  to  God,  no  one  would 
hesitate  to  own  their  meaning  to  be  "  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and 
ever."'  Daniel  the  Prophet,  pp.  470,  471,  and  note  8.  Rev.  v.  13.  Cf. 
Delitzsch  in  loc 

•  Heb.  L  8.  k  Ps.  Ixxii.  c  Ibid.  ver.  8. 

11]  G 
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Euphrates  to  the  utmost  West.  At  the  feet  of  its  mighty 
Monarch,  all  who  are  most  inaccessible  to  the  arms  or  to  the 
influence  of  Israel  hasten  to  tender  their  voluntary  submission. 
The  wild  sons  of  the  desert^,  the  merchants  of  Tarshish  in  the 
then  distant  Spain®,  the  islanders  of  the  Mediterranean^,  the 
Arab  chiefs?,  the  wealthy  Nubians^,  are  foremost  in  proffering 
their  homage  and  fealty.  But  all  kings  are  at  last  to  &11  down 
in  submission  before  the  Ruler  of  the  new  kingdom ;  all  nations 
are  to  do  Him  sendee^.  His  empire  is  to  be  co-extensiye  with 
the  world  :  it  is  also  to  be  eo-enduring  with  time^.  His  empire 
is  to  be  spiritual ;  it  is  to  confer  peace  on  the  world,  but  by 
righteousness^  The  King  will  Himself  secure  righteous  judg- 
ment™, salvation**,  deliverance <>,  redemptionP,  to  His  subjects. 
The  needy,  the  afflicted,  the  friendless,  will  be  the  especial 
objects  of  His  tender  careQ.  His  appearance  in  the  world  will 
be  like  the  descent  of  'the  rain  upon  the  mown  grass^';'  the  true 
life  of  man  seems  to  have  been  killed  out,  but  it  is  yet  capable 
of  being  restored  by  Him.  He  Himself,  it  is  hinted,  will  bie  out 
of  sight ;  but  His  NofiM  will  endure  for  ever ;  His  Name  will 
'  propagate "  ;*  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him^,  to  the  end  of 
time.  This  King  is  immortal ;  He  is  also  all-knowing  and  all- 
mighty.  '  Omniscience  alone  can  hear  the  cry  of  every  human 
heart ;  Onmipotence  alone  can  bring  deliverance  to  every  human 
sufferer^.*  Look  at  one  more  representation  of  this  Royalty, 
that  to  which  our  Lord  Himself  referred,  in  dealing  with  his 
Jewish  adversaries^.  David  describes  his  Great  Descendant 
Messiah  as  his  '  LordY.'  Messiah  is  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of 
Jehovah,  as  the  partner  of  His  dignity.  Messiah  reigns  upon  a 
throne  which  impiety  alone  could  assign  to  any  human  monarch ; 
He  is  to  reign  until  His  enemies  are  made  ELis  footstool^  \  He  is 
ruler  now,  even  among  His  unsubdued  opponents  a.  In  the  day 
of  His  power,  His  people  offer  themselves  willingly  to  His 
service;  they  are  clad  not  in  earthly  armour,  but  *in  the 
beauties  of  holiness^.*  Messiah  is  Priest  as  well  as  Kingc ;  He 
is  an  everlasting  Priest  of  that  older  order  which  had  been 

^  Ps.  IxxiL  9,  D^nr.  •  Ibid.  ver.  lo.  '  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  hid.  *  Ibid.  ver.  ii. 

^  Ibid.  Ter.  17.  *  Ibid.  ver.  3.  "  Ibid.  vers,  a,  4. 

n  Ibid.  ▼era.  4,  13.  •  Ibid.  ver.  la.  p  Ibid.  ver.  14. 

I  Ibid.  vers.  la,  13.  '  Ibid.  ver.  6;  c£.  a  Sam.  zxiiL  4. 

•  Ps.  Ixxii.  17.  •  Ibid. 

™  Daniel  the  Prophet,  p.  479. 

«  St.  Matt,  xxil  41-45;  Ps  ex.  I.       J  Ps.  ex.  i.  »  Ibid. 

»  Ibid.  ver.  a.  *»  Ibid.  ver.  3.  «  Ibid.  ver.  4. 
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honoured  by  the  father  of  the  feithful.  Who  is  this  everlasting 
Priest,  this  resistless  King,  reigning  thus  amid  His  enemies 
and  commanding  the  inmost  hearts  of  His  servants  ?  He  is 
David's  Descendant;  the  Pharisees  knew  that  truth.  But  He 
is  also  David*s  Lord.  How  could  He  be  both,  if  He  was  merely 
human  1  The  belief  of  Christendom  can  alone  answer  the 
question  which  our  Lord  addressed  to  the  Pharisees.  The  Son 
of  David  is  David's  Lord,  because  He  is  Ood ;  the  Lord  of 
David  is  David's  Son,  because  He  is  God  Incarnated 

(y)  These  are  but  samples  of  that  rich  store  of  Messianic 
prophecy  which  belongs  to  the  second  or  Davidic  period,  and 
much  more  of  which  has  an  important  bearing  on  our  present 
subject.  The  third  period  extends  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah  to 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  in  Malachi.  Here  Messianic 
prophecy  reaches  its  climax :  it  expands  into  the  fullest  par- 
ticularity of  detail  respecting  Messiah's  Human  life ;  it  mounts 
to  the  highest  assertions  of  His  Divinity.  Isaiah  is  the  richest 
mine  of  Messianic  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament*.  Messiah, 
especially  designated  as  'the  Servant  of  God,'  is  the  central 
figure  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  Both  in  Isaiah  and  in 
Jeremiah,  the  titles  of  Messiah  are  often  and  pointedly  ex- 
pressive of  His  true  Humanity.     He  is  the  Fruit  of  the  earth  f; 

'  On  Pa.  11O4  see  Pnsey  on  Daniel,  p.  466,  sqq.  Delitzsch  Psalmen  ii. 
p.  659. 

*  With  reference  to  the  modem  theory  (Renan,  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  37,  &c. 
&c.)  of  a* later  Isaiah/  or  'Great  Unknown,*  living  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  Captivity,  and  the  assumed  anther  of  Is.  xL-lxvi.,  it  may  suffice 
to  refer  to  Professor  Payne  Smith's  valuable  volume  of  University  Sermons 
on  the  subject.  When  it  is  taken  for  granted  on  h  priori  grounds  that  bond 
fide  prediction  of  strictly  future  events  is  impossible,  the  Bible  predictions  must 
either  be  resolved  into  the  far-sighted  anticipations  of  genius,  or,  if  their 
accuracy  is  too  detailed  to  admit  of  this  explanation,  they  must  be  treated  as 
being  only  historical  accounts  of  the  events  referred  to,  thrown  with  whatever 
design  into  the  form  of  prophecy.  The  predictions  respecting  Cyrus  in  the 
latter  part  of  Isaiah  are  too  explicit  to  be  reasonably  regarded  as  the  results 
of  natural  foresight ;  hence  the  modem  assumption  of  a  *  later  Isaiah'  as  their 
real  author.  '  Supposing  this  assumption,'  says  Bishop  OUivant, '  to  be  true, 
this  later  Isaiah  was  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  also  a  witness  to  his  own  fhiud ; 
for  he  constantly  appeals  to  prophetic  power  as  a  test  of  tmth,  making  it, 
and  specifically  the  prediction  respecting  the  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by 
Cyrus,  an  evidence  of  the  foreknowledge  of  Jehovah,  as  distinguished  from 
the  nothingness  of  heathen  idols.  And  yet  we  are  to  suppose  that  when  this 
fraud  was  first  palmed  upon  the  Jewish  nation,  they  were  so  simple  as  not  to 
have  perceived  that  out  of  his  own  mouth  this  false  prophet  was  con- 
demned!'— Charge  of  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  1866,  p.  99,  note  b.  Comp. 
Delitzsch,  Der  Prophet  Jesaia,  p.  23.  Smith's  Diet.  Bible,  art.  *  Isaiah.* 
'  Isa.  iv.  2, 
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He  is  the  Rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse  8 ;  He  is  the  Branch  or 
Sprout  of  David,  the  Zemach^.  He  is  called  by  God  from  His 
mother's  womb* ;  God  has  put  His  Spirit  upon  Him^  He  is 
anointed  to  preach  good  tidings  to  the  meek,  to  bind  up  the 
broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captive^  He  is  a 
Prophet;  His  work  is  greater  than  that  of  any  prophet  of 
Israel.  Not  merely  will  He  come  as  a  Bedeemer  to  them  that 
turn  from  transgression  in  Jacobs*,  and  to  restore  the  preserved 
of  Israel  >i ;  He  is  also  given  as  a  Light  to  the  Gentiles,  as  the 
Salvation  of  God  unto  the  end  of  the  earth <>.  Such  is  His 
Spiritual  Power  as  Prophet  and  Legislator  that  He  will  write 
the  law  of  the  Lord,  not  upon  tables  of  stone,  but  on  the  heart 
and  conscience  of  the  true  Israel  p.  In  Zechariah  as  in  David 
He  is  an  enthroned  Priest  <i,  but  it  is  the  Kingly  glory  of 
Messiah  which  predominates  throughout  the  prophetic  repre- 
sentations of  this  period,  and  in  which  His  Superhuman  Nature 
is  most  distinctly  suggested.  According  to  Jeremiah,  the  Branch 
of  Righteousness,  who  is  to  be  raised  up  among  the  posterity  of 
David,  is  a  King  who  will  reign  and  prosper  and  execute  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  earths  According  to  Isaiah,  this 
expected  King,  the  Root  of  Jesse,  *  will  stand  for  an  ensign  of 
the  people ;'  the  Gentiles  will  seek  Him ;  He  will  be  the 
rallying-point  of  the  world's  hopes,  the  true  centre  of  its  govern- 
ment 8.  Righteousness,  equity,  swift  justice,  strict  faithfulness, 
will  mark  His  administration^ ;  He  will  not  be  dependent  like  a 
human  magistrate  upon  the  evidence  of  His  senses ;  He  will  not 
judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes,  nor  reprove  after  the  hearing 
of  His  ears  ";  He  will  rely  upon  the  infallibility  of  a  perfect  moral 
insight.  Beneath  the  shadow  of  His  throne,  all  that  is  by  nature 
savage,  proud,  and  cruel  among  the  sons  of  men  will  learn  the 
habits  of  tenderness,  humility,  and  love  ^.  '  The  wolf  also  shall 
dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the  leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the 
kid ;  and  the  calf  and  the  young  lion  and  the  fatling  together ; 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them.'  The  reign  of  morel  power,  of 
spiritual  graces,  of  innocence,  of  simplicity,  will  succeed  to  the 
reign  of  physical  and  brute  force.  The  old  sources  of  moral 
danger  will  become  harmless  through  His  protecting  presence 
and  blessing ;  '  The  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the 

%  Tsa.  zi.  T.  ^  Jer.  xxiii.  5;  xxxiii.  15.       *  Isa.  xlix.  1. 

k  Ibid.  xlii.  I.  »  Ibid.  Ixi.  I.  °» Ibid.  lix.  10. 

n  Ibid.  xlix.  6.  <»  Ibid.  P  Jer.  xxxi.  31-35. 

<>  Zech.  vi.  13.  '  Jer.  xxiii.  5.  •  Isa.  xi.  10. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  4,  5.  "^  Ibid.  ver.  3.  *  Ibid.  vers.  6-8. 
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aap,  and  the  weaned  child  shall  put  his  hand  on  the  cockatrice' 
deny ;'  and  in  the  end  *the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea  2.'  Daniel  is  taught 
that  at  the  'anointing  of  the  Most  Holy' — after  a  defined 
period — God  will  *  finish  the  transgressions/  and  *  make  an  end 
of  sins,'  and  'make  reconciliation  for  iniquity/  and  *  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness ».'  Zechariah  too  especially  points  out 
the  moral  and  spiritual  characteristics  of  the  reign  of  King 
Messiah.  The  founder  of  an  eastern  dynasty  must  ordinarily 
wade  through  blood  and  slaughter  to  the  steps  of  his  throne, 
and  must  maintain  his  authority  by  force.  But  the  daughter  of 
Jerusalem  beholds  her  King  coming  to  her,  *  Just  and  having 
salvation,  lowly  and  riding  upon  an  ass.'  *  The  chariots  are  cut 
off  from  Ephrainf,  and  the  horse  from  Jerusalem  /  the  King' 
'  speaks  peace  unto  the  heathen ;'  the  *  battle-bow  is  broken  / 
and  yet  His  dominion  extends  *from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the 
river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  *>.' 

In  harsh  and  utter  contrast,  as  it  seems,  to  this  repre- 
sentation of  Messiah  as  a  Jewish  King,  the  moral  conqueror  and 
ruler  of  the  world,  there  is  another  representation  of  Him  which 
belongs  to  the  Davidic  period  as  well  as  to  that  of  Isaiah. 
Messiah  had  been  typifi^  in  David  persecuted  by  Saul  and 
humbled  by  Absalom,  no  less  truly  than  He  had  been  typified  in 
Solo^ion  surrounded  by  all  the  glory  of  his  imperiat  court. 
If  Messiah  reigns  in  the  forty-fifth  or  in  the  seventy-second 
Psalms,  He  suffers,  nay  He  is  pre-eminent  among  the  suffering, 
in  the  twenty-second.  We  might  suppose  that  the  suffering  Just 
One  who  is  described  by  David,  reaches  the  climax  of  anguish  ; 
but  the  portrait  of  an  archetypal  Sorrow  has  been  even  more 
minutely  touched  by  the  hand  of  Isaiah.  In  both  writers,  how- 
ever, the  deepest  humiliations  and  woes  are  confidently  treated 
as  the  prelude  to  an  assured  victory.  The  Psalmist  passes,  from 
what  is  little  less  than  an  elaborate  programme  of  the  historical 
circumstances  of  the  Crucifixion,  to  an  announcement  that  by 
these  unexampled  sufferings  the  heathen  will  be  converted,  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  Gentiles  will  be  brought  to  adore  the 
true  God^.  The  Prophet  describes  the  Servant  of  God  as 
'despised  and  rejected  of  men*^;'  His  sorrows  are  viewed  with 
general  satisfaction ;  they  are  accounted  a  just  punishment  for 

y  Isa.  xi.  8.        «  Ibid.  ver.  9.         •  Dan.  ix.  14.         *>  Zech.  ix.  9,  10. 
«  Ps.  xxii.  i-ai,  and  37.     Phillips,  on  Ps.  xxii.,  argues  that  the  Messianic 
sense  is  '  the  true  and  only  true'  sense  of  it.  ^  Isa.  liii.  3. 
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His  own  supposed  crimes®.  Yet  in  reality  He  bears  our  in- 
firmities, and  carries  our  sorrows  ^ ;  His  wounds  are  due  to  our 
transgressions ;  His  stripes  have  a  healing  virtue  for  us?.  His 
sufferings  and  death  are  a  trespass-offering  ^^ ;  on  Him  is  laid 
the  iniquity  of  all>.  If  in  Isaiah  the  inner  meaning  of  the 
tragedy  is  more  fully  insisted  on,  the  picture  itself  is  not  less 
vivid  than  that  of  the  Psalter.  The  suffering  Servant  stands 
before  His  judges ;  *  His  Visage  is  so  marred  more  than  any 
man,  and  His  Form  more  than  the  sons  of  men^^ ;'  like  a  lamb*, 
innocent,  defenceless,  dumb,  He  is  led  forth  to  the  slaughter; 
'  He  is  cut  off  from  the  land  of  the  living™.'  Yet  the  Prophet 
pauses  at  His  grave  to  note  that  He  ^  shall  see  of  the  travail  of 
His  soul  and  shall  be  satisfied °,'  that  God  '  will  divide  Him  a 
portion  with  the  great,'  and  that  He  will  Himself 'divide  the  spoil 
with  the  strong.'  And  all  this  is  to  follow  '  because  He  hath 
poured  out  His  soul  unto  deaths'  His  death  is  to  be  the  con- 
dition of  His  victory;  His  death  is  the  destined  instrument 
whereby  He  will  achieve  His  mediatorial  reign  of  glory. 

Place  yourselves,  brethren,  by  an  effort  of  intellectual  sym- 
pathy in  the  position  of  the  men  who  heard  this  language 
while  its  historical  fulfilment,  so  familiar  to  us  Christians, 
was  as  yet  future.  How  self-contradictory  must  it  have 
appeared  to  them,  how  inexplicable,  how  ftill  of  paradox! 
How  strong  must  have  been  the  temptation  to  anticipate 
that  invention  of  a  double  Messiah,  to  which  the  later  Jewish 
doctors  had  recourse,  that  they  might  escape  the  manifest 
cogency  of  the  Christian  argument?.  That  our  Lord  should 
actually  have  submitted  Himself  to  the  laws  and  agencies 
of  disgrace  and  discomfiture,  and  should  have  turned  His 
deepest  humiliation  into  the  very  weapon  of  His  victory,  is 
not  the  least  among  the  evidences  of  His  Divine  power  and 
mission.  And  the  prophecy  which  so  paradoxically  dared  to 
say  that  He  would  in  such  fashion  both  suffer  and  reign, 
assuredly  and  implicitly  contained  within  itself  another  and 
a  higher  truth.  Such  majestic  control  over  the  ordinary  con- 
ditions of  failure  betokened  something  more  than  an  extraor- 

•  Isa.  liiL  4,  '  Ibid.  k  Ibid.  ver.  5. 
^  Ibid.  ver.  12.  »  Ibid.  ver.  6.  ^  Ibid.  lii.  14. 

*  Ibid.  liii.  7.  ™  Ibid.  ver.  8.  ^  Ibid.  ver.  11. 
o  Ibid.  ver.  i  a. 

p  See  Dr.  Hengstenberg's  elaborate  account  of  the  successive  Jewish 
interpretations  of  Isaiah  lii.  13-liii.  I  a,  Christolog.  vol.  ii.  pp.  310-319 
(Clarke's  trans.).    Dr.  Payne  Smith  on  Isaiah,  p.  173. 
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dinary  man,  something  not  less  than  a  distinctly  Snperfanman 
Personality.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  redemptive  powers, 
the  world-wide  sway,  the  spiritual,  heart-controlling  teaching, 
80  distinctly  ascribed  to  Him,  this  prediction  that  the  Christ 
would  die,  and  would  convert  the  whole  world  by  death,  pre- 
pares us  for  the  most  explicit  statements  of  the  prophets 
respecting  His  Person.  It  is  no  surprise  to  a  mind  which 
has  dwelt  steadily  on  the  destiny  whidi  prophecy  thus  assigns 
to  Messiah,  that  Isaiah  and  Zechariah  should  speak  of  Him 
as  Divine.  We  will  not  lay  stress  upon  the  fact,  that  in 
Isaiah  the  Redeemer  of  Israel  and  of  men  is  constantly  asserted 
-  to  be  the  Creator  q,  Who  by  Himself  will  save  His  people  ^ 
Significant  as  such  language  is  as  to  the  bent  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  it  is  not  properly  Messianic.  But  in  that  great  pro- 
phecy*, the  full  and  true  sense  of  which  is  so  happily  suggested 
to  us  by  its  place  in  the  Church  services  for  Christmas  Day, 
the  '  Son'  who  is  given  to  Israel  receives  a  fourfold  Name.  He 
is  a  Wonder-Counsellor,  or  Wonderful,  above  all  eaithly  beings ; 
He  possesses  a  Nature  which  man  cannot  fathom;  and  He 
thus  shares  and  unfolds  the  Divine  Mind  ^  He  is  the  Father 
of  the  Everlasting  Age  or  of  Eternity^.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Above  all,  He  is  expressly  named,  the  Mighty  Gk)dv. 


4  Isft.  zHt.  6 ;  zlTiH.  la,  13,  17. 

r  Ibid.  zIt.  11-24;  Hob-  t  7;  cf.  Bom.  sir.  11;  PliU.  ii.  10;  Isa. 
XXXV.  4,  xl.  3,  10.  •  Isa.  ix.  6. 

'  ym  H^D.  These  two  words  most  clearlj  be  connected,  although  thej 
do  not  stand  in  the  relation  of  the  ttalu*  conttructus,  Oen.  xvi.  la.  yrv 
designated  the  attribute  here  concerned,  H^  the  superhuman  Possessor 
of  it.  ■  TSrOH,  Bp.  Lowth's  Transl.  of  Isaiah  in  loc. 

^  This  is  the  plain  literal  sense  of  the  words.  The  habit  of  construing 
imr^  as  'strong  hero/  which  was  common  to  (Sesenius  aud  the  older 
rationalists,  has  been  abandoned  by  later  writers,  such  as  Hitzig  and  Knobel. 
Hitzig  observes  that  to  render  Tor^  by  *  strong  hero'  is  contrary  to  the 
%t$u8  loquendi.  *^'  he  argues,  'is  always,  even  in  such  passages  as 
Gen.  xxxi.  39,  to  be  rend^^d  **God."  In  all  the  passages  which  are 
quoted  to  prove  that  it  means  <*princeps  "  "potens,"  the  forms  are,'  he  says, 
*to  be  derived  not  from  St,  but  from  Vh,  which  properly  means  "ram,** 
then  '*  leader,"  or  *'  prince"  of  the  flock  of  men.'  (See  the  quot.  in  Hengst. 
Christ,  ii.  p.  88,  Clarke*s  transL).  But  while  these  later  rationaUsts 
recognise  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase,  they  endeavour  to  represent 
it  as  a  mere  name  of  Messiah,  indicating  nothing  as  to  Hia  possessing  a 
Divine  Nature.  Hitzig  contends  that  it  is  applied  to  Messiah  *by  way 
of  exaggeration,  in  so  fiff  as  He  possesses  divine  qualities ;'  and  Knobel, 
that  it  belongs  to  Him  as  a  hero,  who  in  Hia  wars  witii  the  Oentiles 
will  shew  that  He  possesses  divine  strength.  But  does  the  word  'El' 
admit  of  being  applied  to  a  merely  human  hero?  'El,'  says  Dr.  Pusey, 

"1  le 
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Conformably  with  this  Jeremiah  calls  Him  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  ^, 
as  Isaiah  had  called  Him  Emmanuel^.  Micah  speaks  of  His 
eternal  pre-existence  y,  as  Isaiah  had  spoken  of  His  endless 
reign  z.  Daniel  predicts  that  His  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion  that  shall  not  pass  away<^.    Zechariah  terms  Him  the 

*the  name  of  God,  is  nowhere  used  ahiclutely  of  any  but  God.  Th# 
word  is  used  once  relatively,  in  its  first  appellative  sense,  the  mighty  of 
the  nations  (Ezek.  zzxi.  ii),  in  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Also  once 
in  the  plural  (Ezek.  zzxiL  21).  It  occurs  absolutely  in  Hebrew  22$  times, 
and  in  every  place  is  used  of  God.*  Daniel,  p.  483.  Can  we  then  doubt 
its  true  force  in  the  present  passage,  especially  when  we  compare  Isa.  z.  2 1 , 
where  ntrc^M  is  applied  indisputably  to  the  Most  High  God?  Cf.  Delitzsch, 
Jesaia,  p.  155.  * 

^  Jer.  xzliL  5,  6.  This  title  is  also  applied  by  Jeremiah  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  Messianic  age,  in  other  words,  to  the  Christian  Church.  Jer.  xxxiii. 
15,  16.  The  reason  is  not  merely  to  be  found  in  the  close  fellowship 
of  Christ  with  His  Church  as  taught  by  St.  Paul,  (Eph.  v.  23,  30); 
who  even  calls  the  Church,  Christ  (i  Cor.  ni.  I  a).  Jehovah  Tsidkenu 
expresses  the  great  fiict  of  which  our  Lord  is  the  author,  and  Christendom 
the  result.  That  fact  is  the  actual  gift  of  God*s  justifying,  sanctifying 
righteousness  to  our  weak  sinful  humanity.  As  applied  to  the  Church 
then,  the  title  draws  attention  to  the  reality  of  the  gift;  as  applied  to 
Christ,  to  the  Person  of  Him  through  Whom  it  is  given.  It  cannot  be 
paralleled  with  names  given  to  inanimate  objects  sudi  as  Jehovah  Nissi, 
nor  even  with  such  personal  names  as  Jehoram,  Jehoshaphat,  and  the 
like.  In  these  cases  there  is  no  ground  for  identifying  the  kings  in 
question  with  the  Exalted  Jehovah,  or  with  Jehovah  the  Judge.  The 
title  before  us,  0/  itself,  may  not  necessarily  imply  the  Divinity  of  Christ ; 
it  was  indeed  given  in  another  form  to  Zedekiah.  Its  real  force,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord,  is  however  shewn  by  other  prophetic  statements  about  Him, 
just  as  He  is  called  Jesus,  in  a  fundamentally  distinct  sense  from  that 
which  the  word  bore  in  its  earlier  applications.  But  cf.  Pye  Smith, 
Messiah,  i.  271,  sqq.  Hengst.  Christ,  ii.  415,  sqq.  Reinke,  Messianischen 
Weissagungen,  iii.  510,  sqq.  Critid  Sacii,  vol.  4,  p.  5638.  Pearson  on 
Creed,  ii.  181,  ed.  1833. 

X  Isa.  vii.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  Like  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  Emmanuel  does 
really  point  to  our  Lord's  Divine  Person,  as  Isa.  ix.  6,  would  alone  imply. 
That  no^  means  a  literal  virgin,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy 
is  to  be  sought  for  only  in  the  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  that  this  announcement 
of  God's  mighty  Salvation  in  the  future,  might  well  have  satisfied  Ahax 
that  the  lesser  help  against  the  two  kjngs  in  the  immediate  present  would 
not  be  wanting,  are  points  well  discussed  by  Hengstenberg,  Christ,  ii.  43-66. 
Reinke,  Weissagung  von  der  Jungfrau  und  von  Immanuel,  Mtlnster,  1848. 
Even  if  it  were  certain  that  the  Name  Emmanuel  was  in  the  first  instance 
given  to  a  child  bom  in  the  days  of  Ahaz,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
'then  did  God  in  the  highest  sense  become  with  us,  when  He  was  seen 
upon  earth.'  St.  Chrys.  in  Isa.  ch.  vii.  s.  6,  quoted  by  Hengst.  Christol.  ubi 
supra.  See  too.  Smith's  Diet,  of  Bible,  art.  *  Isaiah,'  i.  p.  879 ;  Dr.  Payne 
Smith,  Proph.  of  Isaiah,  pp.  21-27. 

y  Mic.  V.  a.  See  Chandler*s  Defence  of  Christianity,  p.  124;  Mill  on 
Mythical  Interpr.  p.  318.  *  Isa.  ix.  6.  •  Dan.  vii.  14. 
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Fellow  or  Equal  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  ^;  and  refers  in  the 
clearest  language  to  His  Incarnation  and  Passion  as  being 
that  of  Jehovah  Himself  c.  Haggai  implies  His  Divinity 
by  foretelling  that  His  presence  will  make  the  glory  of  the 
second  temple  greater  than  the  glory  of  the  first  <J.  Malachi 
points  to  Him  as  the  Angel  of  the  Covenant,  Jehovah, 
Whom  Israel  was  seeking,  and  Who  would  suddenly  come 
to  His  temple®. 

Bead  this  language  as  a  whole ;  read  it  by  the  light  of  the 
great  doctrine  which  it  attests,  and  which  in  turn  illuminates 
it,  the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  Divine  as  well  as  Human; — all 
is  natural,  consistent,  full  of  point  and  meaning.  But  divorce 
it  from  that  doctrine  in  obedience  to  a  forgone  and  arbitrary 
placitum  of  the  negative  criticism,  to  the  efiect  that  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  banished  at  any  cost  from  the  scroU  of  prophecy ; 
— ^how  ftiU  of  diflSculties  does  such  language  forthwith  become, 
how  overstrained  and  exaggerated,  how  insipid  and  disappoint- 
ing I  Doubtless  it  is  possible  to  bid  defiance  alike  to  Jewish 
and  to  Christian  interpreters,  and  to  resolve  upon  seeing  in 
the  prophets  only  such  a  sense  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  theoretical  exigencies  of  Naturalism.  It  is  possible  to 
suggest  that  what  looks  like  supernatural  prediction  is  only 
a  clever  or  chance  farsightedness,  and  that  expressions  which 
literally  anticipate  a  distant  history  are  but  the  exuberance  of 
poetry,  which,  from  its  very  vagueness,  happens  to  coincide 
with  some  feature,  real  or  imagined,  of  the  remote  future. 
It  is  possible  to  avoid  any  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  im- 
posing spectacle  presented  by  converging  and  consentient  lines 

^  Zech.  xiii.  7.  rm]^  does  not  mean  only  an  associate  of  anj  kind, 
or  a  neighbour.  'The  word  rendered  '^  My  fellow"  was  revived  by  Zechariah 
from  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  was  used  eleven  times  in  Leviticus, 
and  then  was  disused.  There  is  no  doubt  then  that  the  word,  being 
revived  out  of  Leviticus,  is  to  be  understood  as  in  Leviticus;  hut  in 
Leviticus  it  is  used  strictly  of  a  fellow-man,  one  who  is  as  himself. 
Lev.  vi.  2,  xviii.  ao,  xix.  11,  15,  17,  xxiv.  19,  xxv.  14, 15,  17.  . .  The  name 
designates  not  one  joined  by  friendship  or  covenant,  or  by  any  voluntary 
act,  but  one  united  indissolubly  by  common  bonds  of  nature,  which  a 
man  may  violate,  but  cannot  annihihU;e.  .  .  .  When  then  this  title  is  applied 
to  the  relation  of  an  individual  to  God,  it  is  clear  that  That  Individual  can 
be  no  mere  man,  but  must  be  one  united  with  God  by  an  Unity  of  Being. 
The  *•  Fellow"  of  the  Lord  is  no  other  than  He  Who  said  in  the  Gospel, 
'*!  and  My  Father  are  One.'"  Pusey,  Daniel,  pp.  487,  488.  Hengst. 
Christ,  iv.  pp.  108-112. 

c  Zech.  ii.  10-13,  xii.  10;  St.  John  xix.  34,  37;  Rev.  i.  7. 

<*  Hag.  ii.  7,  9.  •  Mai.  iii.  i. 
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of  prophecy,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the  prophetic  utterances, 
except  in  detail  and  one  by  one;  as  if  forsooth  Messianic 
prophecy  were  an  intellectual  enemy  whose  forces  must  be 
divided  by  the  criticism  that  would  conquer  it  It  is  possible, 
alas !  even  for  accomplished  scholarship  so  fretfully  to  carp 
at  each  instance  of  pure  prediction  in  the  Bible,  to  nibble 
away  the  beauty  and  dim  the  lustre  of  each  leading  utterance 
with  such  persevering  industry,  as  at  length  to  persuade  itself 
that  the  predictive  element  in  Scripture  is  insignificantly  small, 
or  even  that  it  does  not  exist  at  all.  That  modem  criticism 
of  this  temper  should  refuse  to  accept  the  prophetic  witness 
to  the  Divinity  of  the  Messiah,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than 
to  be  wondered  at  And  yet,  if  it  were  seriously  supposed 
that  such  criticism  had  succeeded  in  blotting  out  all  reference 
to  the  Gk>dhead  of  Christ  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  still  have  to  encounter  and  to  explain  that  massive 
testimony  to  the  Messianic  belief  which  lives  on  in  the  Rab- 
binical literature;  since  that  literature,  whatever  be  the  date 
of  particular  existing  treatises,  contains  traditions,  neither  few 
nor  indistinct,  of  indisputable  antiquity.  In  that  literature 
nothing  is  plainer  than  that  the  ancient  Jews  believed  the 
expected  Messiah  to  be  Divine  f.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that 
this  belief  came  from  without,  from  the  schools  of  Alexandria, 
or  from  the  teaching  of  Zoroaster.  It  was  notoriously  based 
upon  the  language  of  the  Prophets  and  Psalmists.  And  we 
of  to-day,  even  with  our  improved  but  strictly  mechanical 
apparatus  of  grammar  and  dictionary,  can  scarcely  pretend  to 
correct  the  early  unprejudiced  interpretation  of  men  who  read 
the  Old  Testament  with  at  least  as  much  instinctive  insight 
into  the  meaning  of  its  archaic  language,  and  of  its  older 
forms  of  thought  and  of  feeling,  as  an  Englishman  in  this 
generation  can  command  when  he  applies  himself  to  the  study 
of  Shakespeare  or  of  Milton. 

(d)  The  last  stage  of  the  Messianic  doctrine  begins  only  after 
the  close  of  the  Hebrew  Canon.  Among  the  Jews  of  Alexandria, 
the  hope  of  a  Messiah  seems  to  have  &llen  into  the  background. 
This  may  have  been  due  to  the  larger  attractions  which  doctrines 
such  as  those  of  the  Sophia  and  the  Logos  would  have  possessed 
for  Hellenized  populations,  or  to  a  somewhat  diminished  interest 
in  the  future  of  Jewish  ilationality  caused  by  long  absence  from 


'  For  the  Rabbinical  oonoeption  of  the  Person  of  Messiah,  see  Schdttgen, 
Hor.  Hebr.  voL  it  de  Messift,  lib.  i.  c.  i,  sqq. 
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Palestine,  or  to  a  cowardly  unwillingness  to  avow  startling  reli- 
gious beliefs  in  the  face  of  keen  heathen  critics.  The  two  latter 
motives  may  explain  the  partial  or  total  absence  of  Messianic 
allusions  from  the  writings  of  Philo  and  Josephus ;  the  former 
will  account  for  the  significant  silence  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom. 
Among  the  peasantry,  and  in  the  schools  of  Palestine,  the  Mes- 
sianic doctrine  lived  on.  The  literary  or  learned  form  of  the 
doctrine,  being  based  on  and  renewed  by  the  letter  of  Scripture, 
was  higher  and  purer  than  the  impaired  and  debased  belief  which 
gradudly  established  itself  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The 
popular  degradation  of  the  doctrine  may  be  traced  to  the  later 
political  circumstances  of  the  Jews,  acting  upon  the  secular  and 
materialized  element  in  the  national  character.  The  Messianic 
belief  as  has  been  shewn,  had  two  aspects,  corresponding  re- 
spectively to  the  political  and  to  the  religious  yearnings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  If  such  a  faith  was  a  relief  to  a  personal  or 
national  sense  of  sin,  it  was  also  a  relief  &  a  sense  of  political 
disappointment  or  degradation.  And  keen  consciousness  of 
political  failure  became  a  dominant  sentiment  among  the  Jewish 
people  during  the  centuries  immediately  preceding  our  Lord's 
Incarnation.  With  some  fitful  glimpses  of  national  life,  as  under 
the  Asmoneans,  the  Jews  of  the  Restoration  passed  from  the 
yoke  of  one  heathen  tyranny  to  that  of  another.  As  in  succes- 
sion  they  served  the  Persian  monarchs,  the  Syrian  Greeks,  the 
Idumsean  king,  and  the  Eoman  magistrate,  the  Jewish  people 
cast  an  eye  more  and  more  wistfully  to  the  political  hopes  which 
might  be  extracted  ftrom  their  ancient  and  accepted  Messianic 
belief.  They  learned  to  pass  more  and  more  lightly  over  the 
prophetic  pictures  of  a  Messiah  robed  in  moral  majesty,  of  a 
Messiah  relieving  the  woes  of  the  whole  human  family,  of  a 
Messiah  suffering  torture  and  shame  in  the  cause  of  truth.  They 
dwelt  more  and  more  eagerly  upon  the  pictures  of  His  world- 
wide conquest  and  imperial  sway,  and  they  construed  those 
promises  of  coming  triumph  in  the  most  earthly  and  secular 
sense ;  they  looked  for  a  Jewish  Alexander  or  for  a  Jewish 
Caesar.  The  New  Testament  exhibits  the  popular  form  of  the 
Messianic  doctrine,  as  it  lay  in  the  minds  of  Gktlileans,  of 
Samaritans,  of  the  men  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  plain  how  deeply, 
when  our  Lord  appeared,  the  hope^of  a  Deliverer  had  sunk  into 
the  heart  both  of  peasant  and  townsman ;  yet  it  is  equally  plain 
how  earthly  was  the  taint  which  had  passed  over  the  popular 
apprehension  of  this  glorious  hope,  since  its  first  full  proclamation 
in  the  days  of  the  Prophets.     Doubtless  there  were  saints  like 


92    Christ  claimed  to  be  the  Messiah  of  prophecy, 

the  aged  Simeon,  whose  eyes  longed  sore  for  the  Divine  Christ 
foretold  in  the  great  age  of  Hebrew  prophecy.  But  generally 
speaking,  the  piety  of  the  enslaved  Jew  had  become  little  else 
than  a  wrong-headed  patriotism.  His  religious  expectations  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  his  civic  passions,  and  were  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  a  purely  political 
agitation.  Israel  as  a  theocracy  was  sacrificed  in  his  thought  to 
Israel  as  a  state ;  and  he  was  willing  to  follow  any  adventurer 
into  the  wilderness  or  across  the  Jordan,  if  only  there  was  a 
remote  prospect  of  bringing  the  Messianic  predictions  to  bear 
against  the  hated  soldiery  and  police  of  Bome.  A  religious 
.  creed  is  always  impoverished  when  it  is  degraded  to  serve 
political  purposes ;  and  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Messiah  na- 
turally waned  and  died  away,  when  the  higliest  functions 
attributed  to  Him  were  merely  those  of  a  successful  general  or 
of  an  able  statesman.  The  Apostles  themselves,  at  one  time, 
looked  mainly  or  only  for  a  temporal  prince;  and  the  people 
who  were  willing  to  hail  Jesus  as  King  Messiah,  and  to  conduct 
Him  in  royal  pomp  to  the  gates  of  the  holy  city,  had  so  lost 
sight  of  the  real  eminence  which  Messiahship  involved,  that 
when  He  claimed  to  be  God,  they  endeavoured  to  stone  Him  for 
blasphemy,  and  this  claim  of  His  was  in  point  of  fact  the  crime 
for  which  their  leaders  persecuted  Him  to  deaths. 

And  yet  when  Jesus  Christ  presented  Himself  to  the  Jewish 
people.  He  did  not  condescend  to  sanction  the  misbelief  of  the 
time,  or  to  swerve  from  the  tenor  of  the  ancient  revelation.  He 
claimed  to  satisfy  the  national  hopes  of  Israel  by  a  prospect 
which  would  identify  the  future  of  Israel  with  that  of  the  world. 
He  professed  to  answer  to  the  full,  unmutilated,  spiritual  ex- 
pectations of  prophets  and  of  righteous  men.  They  had  desired 
to  see  and  had  not  seen  Him,  to  hear  and  had  not  heard  Him. 
Long  ages  had  passed,  and  the  hope  of  Israel  was  still  unfulfilled. 
Psalmists  had  turned  back  in  accents  wellnigh  of  despair  to  the 
great  deliverance  from  the  Egjrptian  bondage,  when  the  Lord 
brake  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the  waters,  and  brought  foun- 
tains out  of  the  hard  rock.  Prophets  had  been  assiired  that  at 
last  the  vision  of  ages  should  '  speak  and  not  lie,'  and  had  been 
bidden  *  though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  because  it  will  surely  come, 
it  will  not  tarry.'  Each  victory,  each  deliverance,  prefigured 
Messiah's  work ;  each  saint,  •  each  hero,  foreshadowed  some 
separate  ray  of  His  personal  glory ;  each  disaster  gave  strength 

K  C£  Lect.  IV.  pp.  190, 191. 
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to  the  mighty  cry  for  His  intervention  :  He  was  the  true  soul  of 
the  history,  as  well  as  of  the  poetry  and  prophecy  of  Israel.  And 
so  much  was  demanded  of  Him,  so  superhuman  were  the  propor- 
tions of  His  expected  actions,  that  He  would  have  disappointed 
Israel's  poetry  and  history  no  less  than  her  prophecy,  had  He 
heen  merely  one  of  the  sons  of  men.  Yet  when  at  last  in  the 
fiilness  of  time  He  came,  that  He  might  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
nations,  He  was  rejected  hy  a  stiff-necked  generation,  because 
He  was  true  to  the  highest  and  brightest  anticipations  of  His 
Advent.  A  Christ  who  had  contented  himself  with  the  debased 
Messianic  ideal  of  the  Herodian  period,  might  have  precipitated 
an  insurrection  against  the  Eonuin  rule,  and  might  have  ante- 
dated, after  whatever  intermediate  struggles,  the  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. Jesus  of  Nazareth  claimed  to  be  the  Divine  Messiah  of 
David  and  of  Isaiah ;  and  therefore  He  died  upon  the  cross, 
to  achieve,  not  the  political  enfranchisement  of  Palestine,  but 
the  spiritual  redemption  of  humanity. 

I.  Permit  me  to  repeat  an  observation  which  has  already  been 
hinted  at.  The  several  lines  of  teaching  by  which  the  Old  Testa- 
ment leads  up  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  are  at  first 
sight  apparently  at  issue  with  that  primary  truth  of  which  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were  the  appointed 
guardians.  '  Hear,  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Gbd  is  one  God  \* 
That  was  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Jewish  belief  and  polity. 
How  copious  are  the  warnings  against  the  surrounding  idolatries 
in  the  Jewish  Scriptures*!  With  what  varied,  what  delicate, 
what  incisive  irony  do  the  sacred  writers  lash  the  pretensions 
of  the  most  gorgeous  idol-worships,  while  guarding  the  solitary 
Majesty  and  the  unshared  prerogatives  of  the  God  of  Israel  ^ !  *The 
specific  distinction  of  Judaism,'  says  Baur,  *  marking  it  off  from 
all  forms  of  heathen  religious  belief  whatever,  is  its  purer,  more 
refined,  and  monotheistic  conception  of  God.  From  the  earliest 
antiquity  downwards,  .this  was  the  essential  basis  of  the  Old 
Testament  religion  1.*  And  yet  this  discriminating  and  funda- 
mental truth  does  but  throw  out  into  sharper  outline  and  relief 
those  suggestions  of  personal  distinctions  in  the  Godhead ;  that 
personification  of  the  Wisdom,  if  indeed  the  Wisdom  be  not  a 

h  Dent  Yi.  4 ;  cf,  ibid.  iv.  35,  xxxii,  39 ;  Pa.  xcvi.  5 ;  Isa.  xlii.  8,  xliii. 
10-13,  xHt.  6,  8,  xlv.  5, 6, 18,  21,  22,  xlviii.  11, 12;  Wisd.  xii.  13;  Ecclus.  i.  8. 

i  Deut  iv.  16-18. 

*  Ps.  cxv.  4-8 ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  19,  xliv.  9;-20,  xlvi.  5,  gq.;  Jer,  ii.  27,  28, 
X.  3-6,  8-10,  14,  16;  Hab.  ii,  18,  19;  Wisd.  xlii.  xiv, 

^  Ghristenthom,  p.  17. 
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Person;  those  visions  in  which  a  Divine  Being  is  so  closely 
identified  with  the  Angel  who  represents  Him ;  those  successive 
predictions  of  a  Messiah  personally  distinct  from  Jehovah,  yet 
also  the  Saviour  of  men,  the  Lord  and  Ruler  of  all,  the  Judge  of 
the  nations,  Almighty,  Everlasting,  nay.  One  Whom  prophecy 
designates  as  Qod.  How  was  the  Old  Testament*  consistent 
with  itself,  how  was  it  loyal  to  its  leading  purpose,  to  its  very 
central  and  animating  idea,  unless  it  was  in  truth  entrusted  with 
a  double  charge ;  unless,  besides  teaching  explicitly  the  Greed  of 
Sinai,  it  was  designed  to  teach  implicitly  a  filler  revelation,  and 
to  prepare  men  for  the  Creed  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost  1  If  indeed 
the  Old  Testament  had  been  a  semi-polytheistic  literature ;  if  in 
Israel  the  Divine  Unity  had  been  only  a  philosophical  specula- 
tion, shrouded  from  the  popular  eye  by  the  various  forms  with 
which  some  imaginative  antiquity  had  peopled  its  national 
heaven ;  if  the  line  of  demarcation  between  such  angel  ministers 
and  guardians  as  we  read  of  in  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  and  the 
High  and  Holy  One  Who  inhabiteth  eternity,  had  been  indistinct 
or  uncertain ;  if  the  Most  Holy  Name  had  been  really  lavished 
upon  created  beings  with  an  indiscriminate  profusion  that  de- 
prived it  of  its  awful,  of  its  incommunicable  value™, — ^then 
these  intimations  which  we  have  been  reviewing  would  have 
been  less  startling  than  they  are.  As  it  is,  they  receive  promi- 
nence from  the  sharp,  unrelieved  antagonism  in  which  they  seem 
to  stand  to  the  main  scope  of  the  books  which  contain  them. 
And  thus  they  are  a  perpetual  witness  that  the  Jewish  Revela- 
tion is  not  to  be  final ;  they  irresistibly  suggest  a  deeper  truth 
which  is  to  break  forth  from  the  pregnant  simplicity  of  God^s 
earlier  message  to  mankind  ;  they  point,  as  we  know,  to  the 
Prologue  of  St.  John*s  Qospel  and  to  the  Council  chamber  of 
Nicaea,  in  which  the  absolute  Unity  of  the  Supreme  Being  will 
be  fully  exhibited  as  harmonizing  with  the  true  Divinity  of  Him 
Who  was  thus  announced  in  His  distii^^t  Personality  to  the 
Church  of  Israel. 

2.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  Old  Testament  might  conceivably 
have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  in  other  and 
more  energetic  terms  than  those  which  it  actually  employs. 
Even  if  this  should  be  granted,  let  us  carefully  bear  in  mind 
that  the  witness  of  the  Old  Testament  to  this  truth  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  texts  which  expressly  assert  that  Messiah  should  be 
Divine.     The  Human  Life  of  Messiah,  His  supernatural  birth, 

»  On  the  senses  of  Elohim  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  Appendix,  Note  B. 
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His  character,  His  death,  His  triumph,  are  predicted  in  the  Old 
Testament  with  a  minuteness  which  utterly  defies  the  rationalistic 
insinuation,  that  the  argument  from  prophecy  in  &Tour  of 
Christ's  claims  may  after  all  be  resolved  int<)  an  adroit  manipu- 
lation of  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant  quotations  No  amount 
of  captious  ingenuity  will  destroy  the  substantial  fact  that  the 
leading  features  of  our  Lord's  Human  manifestation  were  an- 
nounced to  the  world  some  centuries  before  He  actually  came 
among  us.  Do  I  say  that  to  be  the  subject  of  prophecy  is  of 
itself  a  proof  qH  Divinity  1  Certainly  not.  But  at  least  when 
prophecy  is  so  copious  and  elaborate,  and  yet  withal  so  true  to 
the  facts  of  history  which  it  predicts,  its  higher  utterances,  which 
lie  beyond  the  verification  of  the  human  senses,  acquire  corre- 
sponding significance  and  credit  If  the  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Human  life  were  actually  chronicled  by  prophecy,  prophecy  is 
entitled  to  submissive  attention  when  she  proceeds  to  assert,  in 
whatever  terms,  that  the  Christ  Whom  she  has  described  is  more 
than  Man. 

It  must  be  a  robust  and  somewhat  coarse  scepticism  which 
can  treat  those  early  glimpses  into  the  laws  of  God's  inner 
being,  those  mysterious  apparitions  to  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers, 
those  hypostatized  representations  of  Divine  Attributes,  above 
all,  that  Divinity  repeatedly  and  explicitly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
dicted Restorer  of  Israel,  only  as  illustrations  of  the  exuberance 
of  Hebrew  imagination,  only  as  redundant  tropes  and  moods  of 
Eastern  poetry.  For  when  the  destructive  critics  have  done  their 
worst,  we  are  still  confronted  by  the  fact  of  a  considerable  litera- 
ture, indisputably  anterior  to  the  age  of  Christianity,  and  fore- 
telling in  explicit  terms  the  coming  of  a  Divine  and  Human 
Saviour.  We  cannot  be  insensible  to  the  significance  of  this 
broad  and  patent  fact  Those  who  in  modern  days  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  an  absolute  power  over  the  conduct 
and  lives  of  their  fellow-men  have  found  it  necessary  to  spare 
no  pains  in  one  department  of  political  effort  They  have  en- 
deavoured to  *  inspire,'  if  they  could  not  suppress,  that  powerful 
s^ency,  which  both  for  good  and  for  evil  moulds  and  informs 
popular  thought  The  control  of  the  press  from  day  to  day  is 
held  in  our  times  to  be  among  the  highest  exercises  of  despotic 
power  over  a  civilized  community ;  and  yet  the  sternest  despot- 
ism will  in  vain  endeavour  to  recast  in  its  own  favour  the  verdict 
of  history.  History,  as  she  points  to  the  irrevocable  and  un- 
changing past,  can  be  won  neither  by  violence  nor  by  blandish- 
ments to  silence  her  condemnations,  or  to  lavish  her  approvals, 
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or  in  any  degree  to  unsay  the  evidence  of  her  chronicles,  that 
she  may  subserve  the  purpose  and  establish  the  claim  of  some 
aspiring  potentate.  But  He  Who  came  to  reign  by  love  as  by 
omnipotence,  needed  not  to  put  force  upon  the  thought  and 
speech  of  His  contemporaries,  even  could  He  have  willed  to  do 
80  n.  For  already  the  literature  of  fifteen  centuries  had  been 
enlisted  in  His  service ;  and  the  annals  and  the  hopes  of  an 
entire  people,  to  say  nothing  of  the  yearnings  and  guesses  of  the 
world,  had  been  moulded  into  one  long  anticipation  of  Himself. 
Even  He  could  not  create  or  change  the  past;  but  He  could 
point  to  its  unchanging  voice  as  the  herald  of  His  own  claims 
and  destiny.  His  language  would  have  been  folly  on  the  lips  of 
the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  men,  but  it  does  no  more  than  simple 
justice  to  the  true  mind  and  constant  drift  of  the  Old  Testament. 
With  His  Hand  upon  the  Jewish  Canon,  Jesus  Christ  could  look 
opponents  or  disciples  in  the  face,  and  bid  them  'Search  the 
Scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they 
are  they  which  testify  of  Me.' 

■  Lacordaire. 
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LECTURE    III. 

OUR  LORD'S  WORK  IN  THE  WORLD  A  WITNESS  TO 
HIS  DIVINITY. 

Whence  hath  Thit  Man  this  Wisdom,  and  these  mighty  works  t  Is  not  TliU 
the  carp€nter*s  Son  t  is  not  His  mother  called  Mary  t  and  His  hrethrcnt 
James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas  f  And  Bis  sisters,  are  they  not 
all  with  us  t    Whence  then  hath  This  Man  all  these  things  f 

St.  Matt.  xiii.  54-56. 

A  SGEPTiOAL  prince  once  asked  his  chaplain  to  give  him  some 
clear  evidence  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  but  to  do  so  in  a  few 
words,  because  a  king  had  not  much  time  to  spare  for  such  mat- 
ters.    The  chaplain  tersely  replied,  *  The  Jews,  your  majesty.* 
The  chaplain  meant  to  say  that  the  whole  Jewish  history  was  a 
witness  to  Christ.     In  the  ages  before  the  Incarnation  Israel 
witnessed  to  His  work  and  to  His  Person,  by  its  Messianic  be- 
lief, by  its  Scriptures,  by  its  ritual,  by  its  rabbinical  schools.    In 
the  ages  which  have  followed  the  Incarnation,  Israel  has  wit- 
nessed to  Him  no  less  powerfully  as  the  people  of  the  dispersion. 
In  all  the  continents,  amid  all  the  races  of  the  world,  we  meet 
with  the  nation  to  which  there  clings  an  unexpiated,  self-impre- 
cated guilt.      This  nation  dwells  among  us   and   around   us 
Englishmen ;  it  shares  largely  in  our  material  prosperity ;  its 
social  and  civil  life  are  shaped  by  our  national  institutions ;  it 
sends  its  representatives  to  our  tribunals  of  justice  and  to  the 
benches  of  our  senate :   yet  its  heart,  its  home,  its  future,  are 
elsewhere.     It  still  hopes  for  Him  Whom  we  Christians  have 
found  ;   it  still  witnesses,  by  its  accumulating  despair,  to  the 
truth  of  the  creed  which  it  so  doggedly  rejects.     Our  rapid  sur- 
vey then  of  those  anticipations  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  which  are 
furnished  by  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  the  literature  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  it,  has  left  untouched  a  district  of  history 
fruitful  in  considerations  which  bear  upon  our  subject.     But  it 
must  suffice  to  have  hinted  at  the   testimony  which  is  thus 
ni]  H 
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indirectly  yielded  by  the  later  Judaism ;  and  we  pass  to-day  to  a 
topic  which  is  in  some  sense  continuous  with  that  of  our  last 
lecture.  We  have  seen  how  the  appearance  of  a  Divine  Person, 
as  the  Saviour  of  men,  was  anticipated  by  the  Old  Testament ; 
let  us  enquire  how  far  Christ's  Divinity  is  attested  by  the  phe- 
nomenon which  we  encounter  in  the  formation  and  continuity  of 
the  Christian  Church. 

I.  When  modem  writers  examine  and  discuss  the  proportions 
and  character  of  our  Lord^s  *plan,'  a  Christian  believer  may 
rightly  feel  that  such  a  term  can  only  be  used  in  such  a  connec- 
tion with  some  mental  caution.  He  may  urge  that  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  strictly  human  action,  we  can  distinguish  between 
a  plan  and  its  realization ;  but  that  this  distinction  is  obviously 
inapplicable  to  Him  with  Whom  resolve  means  achievement,  and 
Who  completes  His  action,  really  if  not  visibly,  when  He  simply 
wills  to  act.  It  might  further  be  maintained,  and  with  great 
truth,  that  the  pretension  to  exhibit  our  Lord's  entire  design  in 
His  Life  and  Death  proceeds  upon  a  misapprehension.  It  is  far 
from  being  true  that  our  Lord  has  really  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of 
men  the  whole  purpose  of  the  Eternal  Mind  in  respect  of  BUs 
Incarnation.  Indeed  nothing  is  plainer,  or  more  upon  the  very 
face  of  the  New  Testament,  than  the  limitations  and  reserve  of 
His  disclosures  on  this  head.  We  see  enough  for  faith  and  for 
practical  purposes,  but  we  see  no  more.  Amid  the  glimpses 
which  are  offered  us  respecting  the  scope  and  range  of  the  In- 
carnation, the  obvious  shades  off  continually  into  mystery,  the 
visible  commingles  with  the  unseen.  We  Christians  know  just 
enough  to  take  the  measure  of  our  ignorance ;  we  feel  ourselves 
hovering  intellectually  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of 
mercy,  the  complete  extent  and  the  inner  harmonies  of  which 
One  Eye  alone  can  survey. 

If  however  we  have  before  us  only  a  part  of  the  plan  which 
our  Lord  meant  to  carry  out  by  His  Incarnation  and  Death, 
assuredly  we  do  know  something  and  that  from  His  Own  Lips. 
If  it  is  true  that  success  can  never  be  really  doubtful  to  Omni- 
potence, and  that  no  period  of  suspense  can  be  presumed  to 
intervene  between  a  resolve  and  its  accomplishment  in  the 
Eternal  Mind  ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  part  of  our  Lord's 
gracious  condescension  that  He  has,  if  we  may  so  speak,  entered 
into  the  lists  of  history.  He  has  come  among  us  as  one  of  our- 
selves ;  He  has  made  Himself  of  no  reputation,  and  has  been 
found  in  fashion  as  a  man.  He  has  despoiled  Himself  of  His 
advantages ;  He  has  actually  stated  what  He  proposed  to  do  in 
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the  world,  and  has  thus  submitted  Himself  to  the  verdict  of 
man's  experience.  His  own  Words  are  our  warrant  for  compar- 
ing them  with  His  Work  ;  and  He  has  interposed  the  struggles 
of  centuries  between  His  Words  and  their  fulfilment  He  has  so 
shrouded  His  Hand  of  might  as  at  times  to  seem  as  if  He  would 
court  at  least  the  possibilities  of  failure.  Putting  aside  then  for 
the  moment  any  recorded  intimations  of  Christ's  Will  in  respect 
of  other  spheres  of  being,  with  all  their  mighty  issues  of  life  and 
death,  let  us  enquire  what  it  was  that  He  purposed  to  effect 
within  the  province  of  human  action  and  history. 

Now  the  answer  to  this  question  is  simply,  that  He  proclaimed 
Himself  the  Founder  of  a  world-wide  and  imperisliable  Society. 
He  did  not  propose  to  act  powerfully  upon  the  convictions  and 
the  characters  of  individual  men,  and  then  to  leave  to  them, 
when  they  believed  and  felt  alike,  the  liberty  of  voluntarily 
forming  themselves  into  an  association,  with  a  view  to  reciprocal 
sympathy  and  united  action.  From  the  first,  the  formation  of  a 
society  was  not  less  an  essential  feature  of  Christ's  plan,  than  was 
His  redemptive  action  upon  single  souls.  This  society  was  not 
to  be  a  school  of  thinkers,  nor  a  self  associated  company  of  enter- 
prising fellow-workers ;  it  was  to  be  a  Kingdom,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  kingdom  of  God  \  For 
ages  indeed  the  Jewish  theocracy  had  been  a  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth  l>,  God  was  the  one  true  King  of  ancient  Israel. 
He  was  felt  to  be  present  in  Israel  as  a  Monarch  living  among 
His  subjects.  The  temple  was  His  palace ;  its  sacrifices  and 
ritual  were  the  public  acknowledgment  of  His  present  but  in- 
visible Majesty.  But  the  Jewish  polity,  considered  as  a  system, 
was  an  external  rather  than  an  internal  kingdom  of  God. 
Doubtless  there  were  great  saints  in  ancient  Israel ;  doubtless 
Israel  had  prayers  and  h3rmns  such  as  may  be  found  in  the 
Psalter,  than  which  nothing  more  searching  and  more  spiritual 
has  been  since  produced  in  Christendom.  Looking  however  to 
the  popular  working  of  the  Jewish  theocratic  system,  and  to 
what  is  implied  as  to  its  character  in  Jeremiah's  prophecy  of  a 
profoundly  spiritual  kingdom  which  was  to  succeed  it  c,  may  we 

•  iScuriXc/a  rSiv  ohpwSov  occurs  thirty-two  times  in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  to 
-which  it  is  peculiar ;  fiaciKfia  rdv  8coD  five  times.  The  latter  term  occurs 
fifteen  tiines  in  St.  Mark,  thirty-three  times  in  St.  Luke,  twice  in  St.  John, 
seven  times  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  In  St  Matt.  xiii.  43,  xxvi.  29.  we 
find  ^  ficuriKtia  tov  narp6s.  Our  Lord  speaks  of  ^  ficuriXfta  ^  ifi^  three  times, 
St.  John  zviii.  36.  ^  St.  Matt.  xxi.  43. 

^  Jer.  zxzi.  3i>34,  quoted  in  Heh.  viii.  8-1 1. 
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not  conclude  that  the  Royalty  of  God  was  represented  rather  to 
the  senses  than  to  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  at  least  the  mass 
of  His  ancient  subjects  1  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  announced  a 
new  kingdom  of  God ;  and,  by  terming  it  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
He  implied  that  it  would  first  fully  deserve  that  sacred  name,  as 
corresponding  with  Daniel's  prophecy  of  a  fifth  empire  ^.  Let 
us  moreover  note,  in  passing,  that  when  using  the  word  *  king- 
dom,' our  Lord  did  not  announce  a  republic.  Writers  who  carry 
into  their  interpretation  of  the  Gospels  ideas  which  have  been 
gained  from  a  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  or  of  the  recent 
history,  of  France,  may  permit  themselves  to  describe  our  Lord 
as  Founder  of  the  Christian  republic.  And  certainly  St.  Paul, 
when  accommodating  himself  to  political  traditions  and  aspira- 
tions which  still  prevailed  largely  throughout  the  Roman  world, 
represents  and  recommends  the  Church  of  Christ  as  the  source 
and  home  of  the  highest  moral  and  mental  liberty,  by  speaking 
freely  of  our  Christian  'citizenship,'  and  of  our  comiog  at  baptism 
to  the  *city'  of  the  living  God«.  Not  that  the  Apostle  would 
press  the  metaphor  to  the  extent  of  implying  that  the  new 
society  was  to  be  a  spiritual  democracy ;  since  he  very  earnestly 
taught  that  even  the  inmost  thoughts  of  its  members  were  to  be 
ruled  by  their  Invisible  King  f.  This  indeed  had  been  the  claim 
of  the  Founder  of  the  kingdom  Himself  g ;  He  willed  to  be  King, 
absolutely  and  without  a  rival,  in  the  new  society;  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  His  legislation  plainly  shews  us  in  what 
sense  He  meant  to  reign. 

The  original  laws  of  the  new  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
set  forth  by  its  Founder  in  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  After  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  distinctive  character  which  was  to 
mark  the  life  and  bearing  of  those  who  would  fully  correspond 
to  His  Mind  and  Will*^,  and  a  further  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
depth  of  the  influence  which  His  subjects  were  to  exert  upon 
other  meni.  He  proceeds  to  define  the  general  relation  of  the 
new  law  which  He  is  promulgating  to  the  law  that  had  preceded 
it  K  The  vital  principle  of  His  legislation,  namely,  that  moral 
obedience  shall  be  enforced,  not  merely  in  the  performance  of  or 

d  Dan.'vii.  9-15. 

*  PhiL  iiu  20 :  iiyMv  yhp  ro  irdA.frcv/Aa  iy  olpcwols  ixdpx^^'  ^f  ^^^^  xxiii.  1 : 
ir€iroA,fTci//iai  t^  0r^.  Phil.  i.  27  :  ii^iccs  rod  tvayy^Xlov  iroA.irc</€(r9f.  Heb. 
xiii.  14.  In  Heb.  xi.  10,  xii.  22,  ir6Kis  apparently  embraces  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ,  visible  and  invisible;  in  Heb.  xi.  16,  xiiL  14,  it  is  restricted  to  the 


latter. 
^  Ibid.  V.  i-ia. 

f  2  Pot.  X.  5. 

'  Ibid.  vers.  13-16. 

«  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  8. 
k  Ibid.  vers.  1 7-20. 
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in  the  abstinence  from  outward  acts,  but  in  the  deepest  and  most 
secret  springs  of  thought  and  motive,  is  traced  in  its  application 
to  certain  specific  prescriptions  of  the  older  Law  ^ ;  while  other 
ancient  enactments  are  modified  or  set  aside  by  the  stricter 
purity™,  the  genuine  simplicity  of  motive  and  character"^,  the 
entire  unselfishness  o,  and  the  superiority  to  personal  prejudices 
and  exclusiveness  P  which  the  New  Lawgiver  insisted  on.  The 
required  life  of  the  new  kingdom  is  then  exhibited  in  detail ;  the 
duties  of  almsgiving q,  of  prayer r,  and  of  fasting',  are  successively 
enforced;  but  the  rectification  of  the  ruling  motive  is  chiefly 
insisted  on  as  essential.  In  performing  religious  duties,  God*s 
Will,  and  not  any  conventional  standard  of  human  opinion,  is  to 
be  kept  steadily  before  the  eye  of  the  soul.  The  Legislator 
insists  upon  the  need  of  a  single,  supreme,  unrivalled  motive  in 
thought  and  action,  unless  all  is  to  be  lost.  The  uncorruptible 
treasure  must  be  in  heaven  ;  the  body  of  the  moral  life  will  only 
be  full  of  light  if  *  the  eye  is  single  ;*  no  man  can  serve  two 
masters  *.  The  birds  and  the  flowers  suggest  the  lesson  of  trust 
in  and  devotion  to  the  One  Source  and  End  of  life;  all  will 
really  be  well  with  those  who  in  very  deed  seek  His  kingdom 
and  His  righteousness^.  Charity  in  judgment  of  other  men^, 
circumspection  in  communicating  sacred  truth  y,  confidence  and 
constancy  in  prayer^,  perfect  consideration  for  the  wishes  of 
others*,  yet  also  a  determination  to  seek  the  paths  of  difficulty 
and  sacrifice,  rather  than  the  broad  easy  ways  trodden  by  the 
mass  of  mankind b; — these  features  will  mark  the  conduct  of 
loyal  subjects  of  the  kingdom.  They  will  beware  too  of  false 
prophets,  that  is,  of  the  movers  of  spiritual  sedition,  of  teachers 
who  are  false  to  the  truths  upon  which  the  kingdom  is  based  and 
to  the  temper  which  is  required  of  its  real  children.  The  false 
prophets  will  be  known  by  their  moral  unfruitfulness  c,  rather 
than  by  any  lack  of  popularity  or  success.  Finally,  obedience  to 
the  law  of  the  kingdom  is  insisted  on  as  the  one  condition  of 
safety ;  obedience  \ — as  distinct  from  professions  of  loyalty ; 
obedience, — which  will  be  found  to  have  really  based  a  man's 
life  upon  the  immoveable  rock  at  that  solemn  moment  when  all 
that  stands  upon  the  sand  must  utterly  perish  e. 

»  St.  Matt.  V.  a  1-30.  "»  Ibid.  vers.  31,  31.  *»  Ibid.  vers.  33-37. 

<»  Ibid.  vers.  38-42.  P   Ibid.  vers.  43-47.  **  Ibid.  vi.  1-4. 

y  Ibid.  vers.  5-8.  ■   Ibid.  vers.  16-18.  *  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

«»  Ibid.  vers.  25-34.  «  Ibid.  vii.  1-5.  y  Ibid.  ver.  6. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  7-1 1.  »  Ibid.  ver.  12.  *•  Ibid.  vers.  13,  14. 

e  Ibid.  vers.  15-20.  *  Ibid.  vers.  21-23.  *  Ibid.  vers.  24-27. 
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io!Z       The  Kingdom  both  visible  and  invisible. 

Such  a  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the  kingdom  as  was  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  already  implied  that  the  kingdom  would 
be  at  once  risible  and  invisible.  On  the  one  hand  certain  out- 
ward duties,  such  as  the  use  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  fasting, 
are  prescribed  ^ ;  on  the  other,  the  new  law  urgently  pushes  its 
claim  of  jurisdiction  far  beyond  the  range  of  material  acts  into 
the  invisible  world  of  thought  and  motive.  The  visibility  of  the 
kingdom  lay  already  in  the  fact  of  its  being  a  society  of  men, 
and  not  a  society  solely  made  up  of  incorporeal  beings  such  as 
the  angels.  The  King  never  professes  that  He  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  measure  of  obedience  which  sloth  or  timidity  might  con- 
fine to  the  region  of  inoperative  feelings  and  convictions ;  He 
insists  with  great  emphasis  upon  the  payment  of  homage  to  His 
Invisible  Majesty,  outwardly,  and  before  the  eyes  of  men.  Not 
to  confess  Him  before  men  is  to  break  with  Him  for  ever  »;  it 
is  to  forfeit  His  blessing  and  protection  when  these  would  most 
be  needed.  The  consistent  bearing,  then,  of  His  loyal  subjects 
will  bring  the  reality  of  His  rule  before  the  sight  of  men ;  but, 
besides  this.  He  provides  His  realm  with  a  visible  government, 
deriving  its  authority  from  Himself,  and  entitled  on  this  account 
to  deferential  and  entire  obedience  on  the  part  of  His  subjects. 
To  the  first  members  of  this  government  His  commission  runs 
thus  : — *  He  that  receiveth  you,  receiveth  Me  ^.*  It  is  the  King 
Who  will  Himself  reign  throughout  all  history  on  the  thrones  of 
His  representatives;  it  is  He  Who,  in  their  persons,  will  be 
acknowledged  or  rejected.  In  this  way  His  empire  will  have  an 
external  and  political  side;  nor  is  its  visibility  to  be  limited  to 
its  governmental  organization.  The  form  of  prayer  *  which  the 
King  enjoins  on  His  subjects,  and  the  outward  visible  actions  by 
which,  according  to  His  appointment,  membership  in  His  king- 
dom is  to  be  begun  J  and  maintained  l',  make  the  very  life  and 
movement  of  the  new  society,  up  to  a  certain  point,  visible. 
But  undoubtedly  the  real  strength  of  the  kingdom,  its  deepest 
life,  its  truest  action,  are  veiled  from  sight.  At  bottom  it  is  to 
be  a  moral,  not  a  material  empire ;  it  is  to  be  a  realm  not  merely 
of  bodies  but  of  souls,  of  souls  instinct  with  intelligence  and  love. 
Its  seat  of  power  will  be  the  conscience  of  mankind.  Not  *  here' 
or  'there'  in  outward  signs  of  establishment  and  supremacy,  but 
in  the  free  conformity  of  the  thought  and  heart  of  its  members 

'  St.  Matt.  vi.  9-13,  16.  «  Ibid.  x.  32 ;  St.  Liike  xil  8. 

i>  St.  Matt.  X.  40;  corap.  St  Luke  z.  16.        *  St.  Matt.  yi.  9-13. 

1  Ibid,  xxviii.  19 ;  St  John  iii.  5. 

^  St.  Luke  xxiL  19 ;  i  Cor.  xi.  24 ;  St.  John  yi  53. 
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to  the  Will  of  their  Unseen  Sovereign,  shall  its  power  be  most 
clearly  recognised.  Not  as  an  oppressive  outward  code,  but  as 
an  inward  buoyant  exhilarating  motive,  will  the  King's  Law 
mould  the  life  of  His  subjects.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
be  found  to  be  *  within  *  men ' ;  it  will  be  set  up,  not  like  an 
earthly  empire  by  military  conquest  or  by  violent  revolution,  but 
noiselessly  and  *  not  with  observation™.'  It  will  be  maintained  by 
weapons  more  spiritual  than  the  sword.  '  If,'  said  the  Monarch, 
*  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world,  then  would  My  servants  fight, 
but  now  is  My  kingdom  not  fro»  hence  **.* 

The  charge  to  the  twelve  Apostles  exhibits  the  outward 
agency  by  which  the  kingdom  would  be  established  <> ;  and 
the  discourse  in  the  supper- room  unveils  yet  more  fully  the 
secret  sources  of  its  strength  and  the  nature  of  its  influence  P. 
But  the  'plan'  of  its  Founder  with  reference  to  its  establish- 
ment in  the  world  is  perhaps  most  fully  developed  in  that 
series  of  parables,  which,  from  their  common  object  and  from 
their  juxtaposition  in  St  Matthew's  Gospel,  are  commonly 
termed  Parables  of  the  Kingdom. 

How  various  would  be  the  attitudes  of  the  human  heart 
towards  the  'word  of  the  kingdom,'  that  is,  towards  the 
authoritative  announcement  of  its  establishment  upon  the 
earth,  is  pointed  out  in  the  Parable  of  the  Sower.  The  seed 
of  truth  would  fall  from  His  Hand  throughout  all  time  by 
the  wayside,  upon  stony  places,  and  among  thorns,  as  well 
as  upon  the  good  ground  4.  It  might  be  antecedently  supposed 
that  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom  none  were  to  be 
looked  for  save  the  holy  and  the  faithful.  But  the  Parable 
of  the  Tares  corrects  this  too  idealistic  anticipation  ;  the  king- 
dom is  to  be  a  field  in  which  until  the  final  harvest  the 
tares  must  grow  side  by  side  with  the  wheat  r.  The  astonishing 
expansion  of  the  kingdom  throughout  the  world  is  illustrated 

'  St.  Luke  xvii.  21.  »» Ibid.  ver.  ao.  ■  St.  John  xviii.  i(>, 

•  St.  Matt.  X.  5-43.  P  St.  John  liv.  iv.  xvL 

4  St.  Matt.  xiii.  3-8,  19-23. 

»  St.  Matt.  xiii.  24-30,  36-43.  *  In  catbolicft  enim  ecclesiA,  qua  non  in 
solft  Africft  sicnt  pars  Donati,  sed  per  omnes  gentes,  sicat  promissa  est, 
dilatatnr  atqae  diffunditur,  in  universo  mando,  sicnt  didt  Apostolus,  frne- 
tificans  et  cresccns,  et  boni  sunt  et  mali.'  St.  Aug.  Ep.  208,  n.  6.  *  Si 
boni  sumus  in  ecclesift  Christi,  frumenta  sumns ;  si  mali  sumus  in  ecclesift 
Cbristi,  palea  samuf*,  tamen  ab  arc4  non  recedimus.  Ta  qui  vento  tenta- 
tionis  foris  volasti,  quid  es?  Triticum  non  tollit  ventus  ex  areft.  Ex  eo 
ergo,  ubi  es,  agnosce  quid  es.'  In  Ps.  Ixx.  (Vulg  )  Serm.  ii.  n.  12.  Civ. 
Bei,  i.  35,  and  especially  Retract.  iL  18. 
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by  'the  grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  indeed  is  the  least  of 
all  seeds,  but  when  it  is  grown  it  is  the  greatest  among  herbs  \* 
The  principle  and  method  of  that  expansion  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  action  of  *•  the  leaven  hid  in  the  three  measures  of  meal  ^.' 
A  secret  invisible  influence,  a  soul-attracting,  soul-subduing 
enthusiasm  for  the  King  and  His  work,  would  presently  pene- 
trate the  dull,  dense,  dead  mass  of  human  society,  and  its 
hard  heart  and  stagnant  thought  would  expand,  in  virtue  of 
this  inward  impulse,  into  a  new  life  of  light  and  love.  Thus 
the  kingdom  is  not  merely  represented  as  a  mighty  whole, 
of  which  each  subject  soul  is  a  fractional  pari  It  is  exhibited 
as  an  attractive  influence,  acting  energetically  upon  the  inner 
personal  life  of  individuals.  It  is  itself  the  great  intellectual 
and  moral  prize  of  which  each  truth-seeking  soul  is  in  quest, 
and  to  obtain  which  all  else  may  wisely  and  well  be  left  behind. 
The  kingdom  is  a  treasure  hid  in  a  fields,  that  is,  in  a  line 
of  thought  and  enquiry,  or  in  a  particular  discipline  and  mode 
of  life ;  and  the  wise  man  will  gladly  part  with  all  that  he 
has  to  buy  that  field.  Or  the  kingdom  is  like  a  merchant-m^n 
seeking  'goodly  pearls v;'  he  sells  all  his  possessions  that  he 
may  buy  the  *  one  pearl  of  great  price.'  Here  it  is  hinted  that 
entrance  into  the  kingdom  is  a  costly  conquest  and  mastery 
of  truth,  of  that  one  absolute  and  highest  Truth,  which  is 
contrasted  with  the  lower  and  relative  truths  current  among 
men.  The  preciousness  of  membership  in  the  kingdom  is 
only  to  be  completely  realized  by  an  unreserved  submission 
to  the  law  of  sacrifice;  the  kingdom  flashes  forth  in  its 
full  moral  beauty  before  the  eye  of  the  soul,  as  the  merchant- 
man resigns  his  all  in  favour  of  the  one  priceless  pearl.  In 
these  two  parables,  then,  the  individual  soul  is  represented 
as  seeking  the  kingdom;  and  it  is  suggested  how  tragic  in 
many  cases  would  be  the  incidents,  how  excessive  the  sacrifices, 
attendant  upon  'pressing  into  it.'  But  a  last  parable  is  added 
in  which  the  kingdom  is  pictured,  not  as  a  prize  which  can 
be  seized  by  separate  souls,  but  as  a  vast  imperial  system, 
as  a  world-wide  home  of  all  the  races  of  mankind.  Like 
a  net*  thrown  into  the  Galilean  lake,  so  would  the  kingdom 
extend  its  toils  around  entire  tribes  and  nations  of  men; 
the  vast  struggling  multitude  would  be  drawn  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eternal  shore ;  until  at  last  the  awful  and  final 

•  St.  Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  *  Ibid.  ver.  33.  «  Ibid.  ver.  44. 

▼  Ibid.  vera.  45,  46.  »  Ibid.  vers.  47-50. 
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separation  would  take  place  beneath  the  eye  of  Absolute  Justice; 
the  good  would  be  gathered  into  vessels,  but  the  bad  would 
be  cast  away. 

The  proclamation  of  this  kingdom  was  termed  the  Gospel, 
that  is,  the  good  news  of  God.  It  was  good  news  for  mankind, 
Jewish  as  well  as  Pagan,  that  a  society  was  set  up  on  earth 
wherein  the  human  soul  might  rise  to  the  height  of  its  original 
destiny,  might  practically  understand  the  blessedness  and  the 
awfulness  of  life,  and  might  hold  constant  communion  in  a 
free,  trustful,  joyous,  childlike  spirit  with  the  Author  and 
the  End  of  its  existence.  The  ministerial  work  of  our  Lord 
was  one  long  proclamation  of  this  kingdom.  He  was  per- 
petually defining  its  outline,  or  promulgating  and  codifying 
its  laws,  or  instituting  and  explaining  the  channels  of  its 
organic  and  individual  life,  or  gathering  new  subjects  into 
it  by  His  words  of  wisdom  or  by  His  deeds  of  power,  or  , 
perfecting  and  refining  the  temper  and  cast  of  character  which 
was  to  distinguish  them.  When  at  length  He  had  Himself 
overcome  the  sharpness  of  death.  He  opened  this  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  all  believers  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  His  ministry 
had  begun  with  the  words,  *  Repent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  handy;*  He  left  the  world,  bidding  His  followers 
carry  forward  the  frontier  of  His  kingdom  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  human  family  2,  and  promising  them  that  His  presence 
within  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  co-enduring  with  time  \ 

Let  us  note  more  especially  two  features  in  the  'plan'  of 
our  Blessed  Lord. 

(a)  And,  first,  its  originality.  Need  I  say,  brethren,  that 
real  originality  is  rare  %  In  this  place  many  of  us  spend  our 
time  very  largely  in  imitating,  recombining,  reproducing  existing 
thought  Conscious  as  we  are  that  for  the  most  part  we  are 
only  passing  on  under  a  new  form  that  which  in  its  substance 
has  come  to  us  from  others,  we  honestly  say  so;  yet  it  may 
chance  to  us  at  some  time  to  imagine  that  in  our  brain  an 
idea  or  a  design  has  taken  shape,  which  is  originally  and 
in  truth  our  own  creation — 

'  Libera  per  vacuum  posui  vestigia  princeps ; 
Non  aliena  meo  pressi  pedeV 

Those  few,  rapid,  decisive  moments  in  which  genius  consciously 
enjoys  the  exhilarating  sense  of  wielding  creative  power,  may 

7  St.  Matt.  iv.  17.  >  Ibid,  xjcviii.  19  ;  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47  \  Acts  i.  8. 

•  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  •»  Hor.  Ep.  i.  19.  21. 
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naturally  be  treasured  in  memory;  and  yet,  even  in  these, 
how  hard  must  it  be  to  verify  the  assumed  fact  of  an  absolute 
originality !  We  of  this  day  find  the  atmosphere  of  human 
thought,  even  more  than  the  surface  of  the  earth,  preoccupied 
and  thronged  with  the  results  of  man's  activity  in  times  past 
and  present.  In  proportion  to  our  consciousness  of  our  real 
obligations  to  this  general  stock  of  mental  wealth,  must  we 
not  hesitate  to  presume  that  any  one  idea,  the  immediate  origin 
of  which  we  cannot  trace,  is  in  reality  our  own?  Suppose 
that  in  this  or  that  instance  we  do  believe  ourselves,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  to  have  produced  an  idea  which  is  really  entitled 
to  the  merit  of  originality.  May  it  not  be,  that  if  at  the  right 
moment  we  could  have  examined  the  intellectual  air  around 
us  with  a  sufficiently  powerful  microscope,  we  should  have 
detected  the  germ  of  our  idea  'floating  in  upon  our  personal 
thought  from  without  c1*  We  only  imagine  ourselves  to  have 
created  the  idea  because,  at  the  time  of  our  inhaling  it,  we 
were  not  conscious  of  doing  so.  The  idea  perhaps  was  suggested 
indirectly ;  it  came  to  us  along  with  some  other  idea  upon 
which  our  attention  was  mainly  fixed ;  it  came  to  us  so  dis- 
guised or  so  undeveloped,  that  we  cannot  recognise  it,  so  as 
to  trace  the  history  of  its  growth.  It  came  to  us  during  the 
course  of  a  casual  conversation ;  or  from  a  book  the  very  name 
of  which  we  have  forgotten;  and  our  relationship  towards  it 
has  been  after  all  that  of  a  nurse,  not  that  of  a  parent.  We 
have  protected  it,  cherished  it,  warmed  it,  and  at  length 
it  has  grown  within  the  chambers  of  our  mind,  until  we  have 
recognised  its  value  and  led  it  forth  into  the  sunlight,  shaping 
it,  colouring  it,  expressing  it  after  a  manner  strictly  our  own, 
and  believing  in  good  faith  that  because  we  have  so  entirely 
determined  its  form,  we  are  the  creators  of  its  substance". 
At  any  raie,  my  brethren,  genius  herself  has  not  been  slow  to 
confess  how  difficult  it  is  to  say  that  any  one  of  her  triumphs 
is  certainly  due  to  a  true  orl^ality.  In  one  of  his  later 
recorded  conversations  Goethe  was  endeavouring  to  decide 
what  are  the  real  obligations  of  genius  to  the  influences  which 
inevitably  affect  it.  *Much,'  said  he,  *is  talked  about  originality; 
but  what  does  originality  mean  1  We  are  no  sooner  born  than 
the  world  around  begins  to  act  upon  us ;  its  action  lasts  to 
the  end  of  our  lives  and  enters  into  everything.     All  that  we 

0  This  illustration  was  suggested  to  me,  some  years  ago,  by  a  well-known 
Oxford  tutor.  It  is  developed,  with  his  usual  force,  by  F^lix,  J^sus^Christ 
p.  128.  ^  Bautain,  fitude  sur  Tart  de  pailer  en  public. 
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can  truly  call  our  own  is  our  energy,  our  vigour,  our  will.  If 
I,'  he  continued,  *  could  enumerate  all  that  I  really  owe  to 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded  me,  and  to  those  of  my 
own  day,  it  would  be  seen  that  very  little  is  really  my  own. 
It  is  a  point  of  capital  importance  to  observe  at  what  time  of 
life  the  influence  of  a  great  character  is  brought  to  bear  on  us. 
Lessing,  Winkelmann,  and  Kant,  were  older  than  I,  and  it 
has  been  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  me  that  the  two  first 
powerfully  influenced  my  youth  and  the  last  my  old  age©.' 
On  such  a  subject,  Goethe  may  be  deemed  a  high  authority, 
and  he  certainly  was  not  likely  to  do  an  injustice  to  genius, 
or  to  be  guilty  of  a  false  humility  when  speaking  of  himself. 

But  our  Lord's  design  to  establish  upon  the  earth  a  kingdom 
of  souls  was  an  original  design.  Remark,  as  bearing  upon  this 
originality,  our  Lord's  isolation  in  His  early  life.  His  social 
obscurity  is,  in  the  eyes  of  thoughtful  men,  the  safeguard  and 
guarantee  of  His  originality.  It  is  not  seriously  pretended, 
on  any  side,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  enriched  with  one  single 
ray  of  His  thought  from  Athens,  from  Alexandria,  from  the 
mystics  of  the  Ganges  or  ot  the  Indus,  from  the  disciples  of 
Zoroaster  or  of  Confucius.  The  centurion  whose  servant  He 
healed,  the  Greeks  whom  He  met  at  the  instance  of  St.  Philip, 
the  Syro.phoenician  woman,  the  judge  who  condemned  and  the 
soldiers  who  crucified  Him,  are  the  few  Gentiles  with  whom  ' 
He  is  recorded  to  have  had  dealings  during  His  earthly  life. 
But  was  our  Lord  equally  isolated  from  the  world  of  Jewish 
speculation)  M.  Renan,  indeed,  impatient  at  the  spectacle  of 
an  unrivalled  originality,  suggests,  not  without  some  hesitation, 
that  Hillel  was  the  real  teacher  of  Jesus  ^,    But  Dr.  Schenkel 

*  Conversations  de  Goethe,  trad.  Delerot,  torn.  ii.  p.  341^  quoted  in 
the  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  15  Oct.  1865. 

f  'Hillel  fat  le  vrai  maltre  de  J^sas,  8*11  est  permis  de  parler  de  maitre 
quand  11  s'agit  d*ane  si  haate  originality.'  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  35.  As  an 
instance  of  oar  Lord*s  real  independence  of  Hillel,  a  single  example  may 
suffice.  A  recent  writer  on  *the  Talmud*  gives  the  following  story.  'One 
day  a  heathen  went  to  Shammai,  the  head  of  the  rival  academy,  and  asked 
him  mockingly  to  convert  him  to  the  law  while  he  stood  on  one  leg.  The 
irate  master  turned  him  from  the  door.  He  then  went  to  Hillel,  who  gave 
him  that  reply — tinct  to  widely  propagated — '  Do  not  unto  another  what 
thou  wouldest  not  have  another  do  unto  thee.  This  is  the  whdle  law: 
the  rest  is  mere  commentary.'  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.  1867,  p.  441.  art. 
'The  Talmud.*  Or,  as  Hillel's  words  are  rendered  by  Lightfoot :  '  Quod 
tibi  ipsi  odiosum  est,  proximo  ne  feceris:  nam  hsc  est  tota  lex.*  Hor. 
Hebr.  in  Matt.  p.  129.  The  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  appears  to 
assume  the  identity  of  HillePs  saying  with  the  precept  of  our  Blessed  Lord. 
St.  Matt.  viL  la ;  St.  Luke  vi  31.  Yet  in  truth  how  wide  is  the  interval 
m] 
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will  tell  us  that  this  suggestion  rests  on  no  historical  basis 
whatever  ?,  while  we  may  remark  in  passing  that  it  is  at  issue 
with  a  theory  which  you  would  not  care  to  notice  at  length, 
but  which  M.  Eenan  cherishes  with  much  fondness,  and  which 
represents  our  Lord's  'tone  of  thought'  as  a  psychological 
result  of  the  scenery  of  north-eastern  Palestine  \  The  kindred 
assumption  that  when  making  His  yearly  visits  to  Jerusalem 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Passover,  or  at  other  times,  Jesus  must 
have  become  the  pupil  of  some  of  the  leading  Jewish  doctors 
of  the  day,  is  altogether  gratuitous.  Once  indeed,  when  He 
was  twelve  years  old.  He  was  found  in  a  synagogue,  hard  by 
the  temple,  in  close  intellectual  contact  with  aged  teachers 
of  the  Law.  But  all  who  hear  Him,  even  then,  in  His  early 
Boyhood,  are  astonished  at  His  understanding  and  answers ; 
and  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist  implies  that  the  occurrence 
was  not  repeated.  Moreover  there  was  no  teaching  in  Judaea 
at  that  era,  which  had  not,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  expression, 
a  sectarian  colouring.  But  what  is  there  in  the  doctrine  or 
in  the  chw^cter  of  Jesus  that  connects  Him  with  a  Pharisee 
or  a  Sadducee,  or  an  Herodian,  or  an  Essene  type  of  education  % 
Is  it  not  significant  that,  as  Schleiermacher  remarks,  *of  all 
the  sects  then  in  vogue  none  ever  claimed  Jesus  as  representing 
it,  none  branded  Him  with  the  reproach  of  apostasy  from  its 
tenets  U'  Even  if  we  lend  an  ear  to  the  precarious  conjecture 
that  He  may  have  attended  some  elementary  school  at  Nazareth, 

between  the  merely  negative  rule  of  the  Jewish  President,  (which  had  already 
been  given  in  Tobit  iv.  15.)  and  the  positive  precept — iaa  hv  BtXrirt  %va 
irotaffiv  vfiiv  ol  &»9pwToi,  otiru  koI  &fi€7s  toiutc  a^ois— of  the  Divine  Master. 
On  Gibbon's  citation  from  Isocrates  of  a  precept  equivalent  to  Uillers, 
see  Archbishop  Trench,  Hols.  Lect.  p.  157. 

8  'Ganz  unbewiesen  ist  es/  Scheukel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  39,  note. 
When  however  Dr.  Schenkel  himself  says,  *  Den  Einblick,  den  Er  [sc.  Jesus] 
in  das  Wesen  und  Treiben  der  religiosen  Richtungen  und  Parteiungen 
seines  Volkes  in  so  hohem  Masse  befass,  hat  Er  aus  personlicher  Wahmeh- 
mung  und  unmittelbarem  Verkehr  mit  den  Hauptem  und  Yertretem  der 
verschiedenen  Parteistandpunkte  gewonnen*  (ibid.),  where  is  the  justification 
of  this  assertion,  except  in  the  Humanitarian  and  Naturalistic  theory  of  the 
writer,  which  makes  some  such  assumption  necessary  ? 

*»  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  64:  *Une  nature  ravissante  contribuait  k  former 
oet  esprit.*  Then  follows  a  description  of  the  flowers,  the  animals,  the 
insects,  and  the  mountains  (p.  65),  the  farms,  the  fruit-gardens,  and  the 
vintage  (p.  66),  of  Northern  Galilee..  M.  Renan  concludes,  *cette  vie 
contente  et  fetdlement  satis&ite  .  .  se  spiritualisait  en  rdves  ^th^r^,  en 
une  sorte  de  mysticisme  po^tique  confondant  le  del  et  la  terre. .  .  .  Toute 
Thistoire  du  Christianisme  naissant  est  devenue  de  la  sorte  une  d^lideuse 
pastorale.*  p.  67.  ^  Leben  Jesu,  vorl.  xvi 
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it  is  plain  that  the  people  believed  Him  to  have  gone  through 
no  formal  course  of  theological  training.  *  How  knoweth  This 
Man  letters,  having  never  learned  •'T  was  a  question  which 
betrayed  the  popular  surprise  created  by  a  Teacher  Who  spoke 
with  the  highest  authority,  and  Who  yet  had  never  sat  at 
the  feet  of  an  accredited  doctor.  It  was  the  homage  of  public 
enthusiasm  which  honoured  Him  with  the  title  of  Rabbi ; 
since  this  title  did  not  then  imply  that  one  who  bore  it  had 
been  qualified  by  any  intellectual  exercises  for  an  official  teaching 
position.  Isolated,  as  it  seemed,  obscure,  uncultivated,  illiterate, 
the  Son  of  Mary  did  not  concern  Himself  to  struggle  against 
or  to  reverse  what  man  would  deem  the  crushing  disadvantages 
of  His  lot  He  did  not,  like  philosophers  of  antiquity,  or  like 
the  active  spirits  of  the  middle  ages,  spend  His  Life  in  perpetual 
transit  between  one  lecturer  of  reputation  and  another,  between 
this  and  that  focus  of  earnest  and  progressive  thought.  He 
was  not  a  Goethe,  continually  enriching  and  refining  his  con- 
ceptions by  contact  with  a  long  succession  of  intellectual  friends, 
reaching  from  Lavater  to  Eckermann.  Still  less  did  He, 
during  His  early  Manhood,  live  in  any  such  atmosphere  as 
that  of  this  place,  where  interpenetrating  all  our  differences 
of  age  and  occupation,  and  even  of  conviction,  there  is  the 
magnificent  inheritance  of  a  common  fund  of  thought,  to  which, 
whether  we  know  it  or  not,  we  are  all  constantly  and  inevitably 
debtors.  He  mingled  neither  with  great  thinkers  who  could 
mould  educated  opinion,  nor  with  men  of  gentle  blood  who 
could  give  its  tone  to  society;  He  passed  those  thirty  years 
as  an  under- workman  in  a  carpenter's  shop ;  He  lived  in  what 
might  have  seemed  the  depths  of  mental  solitude  and  of  social 
obscurity ;  and  then  He  went  forth,  not  to  foment  a  political 
revolution,  nor  yet  to  found  a  local  school  of  evanescent  sen- 
timent, but  to  proclaim  an  enduring  and  world-wide  Kingdom 
of  souls,  based  upon  the  culture  of  a  common  moral  character, 
and  upon  intellectual  submission  to  a  common  creed. 

Christ's  isolation,  then,  is  the  guarantee  of  His  originality ; 
yet  had  He  lived  as  much  in  public  as  He  lived  4n  obscurity, 
where,  let  me  ask,  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven  anticipated  as  a 
practical  project  in  the  ancient  world  1  What,  beyond  the  inter- 
change of  thought  on  moral  subjects,  has  the  kingdom  proclaimed 
by  our  Lord  in  common  with  the  philosophical  schools  or  coteries 
which  grouped  themselves  around  Socrates  and  other  teachers 

kSt.  John  vii.  15. 
Ill] 
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of  classical  Greece  H  These  schools,  indeed,  differed  from  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  not  merely  in  their  lack  of  any  pretensions 
to  supernatural  aims  or  powers,  but  yet  more,  in  that  they  only 
existed  for  the  sake  of  a  temporary  convenience,  and  that  their 
members  were  bound  to  each  other  by  no  necessary  ties™. 
Again,  what  was  there  in  any  of  the  sects  of  Judaism  that  could 
have  suggested  such  a  conception  as  the  kingdom  of  heaven  1 
Each  and  all  they  differ  from  it,  I  will  not  say  in  organization 
and  structure,  but  in  range  and  compass,  in  life  and  action,  in 
spirit  and  aim.  Or  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven  even  traced  in 
outline  by  the  vague  yearnings  and  aspirations  after  a  better 
time,  which  entered  so  mysteriously  into  the  popular  thought  of 
the  heathen  populations  in  the  Augustan  age^^  %  Certainly  it  was 
an  answer,  complete  yet  unexpected,  to  these  aspirations.  They 
did  not  originate  it;  they  could  not  have  originated  it;  they 
primarily  pointed  to  a  material  rather  than  to  a  moral  Utopia, 
to  an  idea  of  improvement  which  did  not  enter  into  the  plan  of 
the  Founder  of  the  new  kingdom.  But  you  ask  if  the  announce- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  our  Lord  was  not  really  a 
continuation  of  the  announcement  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  by 

>  Mr.  Lecky  makes  an  observation  upon  the  originality  of  onr  Lord's  moral 
teaching,  coas'dered  generally,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Rational- 
ism in  Eorope,  i.  p.  338.  'Nothing  too,  can,  as  I  conceive,  be  more  er- 
roneous or  superficial  than  the  reasonings  of  those  who  maintain  that 
the  moral  element  in  Christianity  has  in  it  nothing  distinctive  or  peculiar. 
The  method  of  this  school,  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  regarded  as  the 
type,  is  to  collect  from  the  writings  of  different  heathen  writers,  certain 
isolated  passages  embodying  precepts  that  were  inculcated  by  Christianity ; 
and  when  the  collection  had  become  very  large  the  task  was  supposed  to  be 
accomplished.  But  the  true  originality  of  a  system  of  moral  teaching  depends 
not  so  much  upon  the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  upon  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  fused  into  a  symmetrical  whole,  upon  the  proportionate 
value  that  is  attached  to  different  qualities,  or,  to  state  the  same  thing  by  a 
single  word,  upon  the  type  of  character  that  is  formed.  Now  it  is  quite 
certain  that  the  Christian  type  differs,  not  only  in  degree,  but  in  kind  from 
the  Pagan  one.'  This  general  observation  might  legitimately  include  the 
vital  differences  which  sever  all  merely  human  schemes  of  moral  association 
and  co-operation  from  that  of  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church.  See  also 
Tnlloch  on  The  Christ  of  the  Gospels,  p.  190. 

™  This  point  is  well  stated  in  Ecce  Homo,  p.  91,  sqq.  The  writer  observes 
that  if  Socrates  were  to  appear  at  the  present  day,  he  would  form  no  society, 
as  the  invention  of  printing  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary.  '  But  the 
formation  of  an  organized  society  was  of  the  v^ry  essence  of  the  work  of 
Christ.  I  heartily  rejoice  to  recognise  the  fulness  with  which  this  vital 
truth  is  set  forth  by  one  from  whom  serious  Churchmen  must  feel  themselves 
to  be  separated  by  some  deep  differences  of  belief  and  principle. 

^  Virgil^  Ed.  iv.,  £n.  vi.  793,  and  Suetonius,  Vespasianus,  iv.  5. 


Its  '  originality  ^  substantial,  not  verbal.     1 1 1 

St.  John  the  Baptist?  You  might  go  further,  and  enquire,  whether 
this  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  traced 
up  to  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  respecting  a  fifth  empire  ?  For  the 
present  of  course  I  waive  the  question  which  an  Apostle  o  would 
have  raised,  as  to  whether  the  Spirit  That  spoke  in  St  John  and 
in  Daniel  was  not  the  Spirit  of  the  Christ  Himself.  But  let  us 
enquire  whether  Daniel  or  St.  John  do  anticipate  our  Lord's 
plan  in  such  a  sense  as  to  rob  it  of  its  immediate  originality. 
The  Baptist  and  the  prophet  foretell  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Be  it  60.  But  a  name  is  one  thing,  and  the  vivid  complete 
grasp  of  an  idea  is  another.  We  are  accustomed  to  distinguish 
with  some  wholesome  severity  between  originality  of  phrase  and 
originality  of  thought.  An  intrinsic  poverty  of  thought  may  at 
times  succeed  in  formulating  an  original  expression;  while  a 
true  originality  will  often,  nay  generally,  welcome  a  time- 
honoured  and  conventional  phraseology,  if  it  can  thus  secure 
currency  and  acceptance  for  the  truth  which  it  has  brought  to 
light  and  which  it  desires  to  set  forth  p.  The  originality  of  our 
Lord's  plan  lay  not  in  its  name,  but  in  its  substance.  When 
St.  John  said  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  was  at  hand  4,  when 
Daniel  represented  it  as  a  world-wide  and  imperishable  empire, 
neither  prophet  nor  Baptist  had  really  anticipated  the  idea ;  one 
furnished  the  name  of  a  coming  system,  the  other  a  measure  of 
its  greatness.  But  what  was  the  new  institution  to  be  in  itself ;  . 
what  were  to  be  its  controlling  laws  and  principles ;  what  the 

«>  I  St  Peter  i.  II. 

P  Pascal,  Pens^es,  art.  vii.  9.  (ed.  Havet  p.  123)  'Qu^on  ne  dise  pas 
que  je  n'ai  rien  dit  de  nouveau ;  la  disposition  des  mati^res  est  nouvelle. 
Quand  on  joue  k  la  paume,  c^est  une  rndme  balle  donton  joue  Tun  et  Tautre; 
mais  Tun  la  place  mieax.  J'aimerais  autant  qa*on  me  dlt  que  je  me 
Buis  senri  des  mots  anciens.  £t  comme  si  les  mdmes  pens^s  ne  formaient 
pas  un  autre  corps  de  disconrs  par  nne  disposition  difT^rente,  aossi  bien  que 
les  m^mes  mots  forment  d*autres  pens^s  par  leur  diff^nte  disposition.' 

4  The  teaching  of  St.  John  Baptist  centred  around  three  points:  (1)  the 
call  to  penitence  (St  Matt.  iii.  a,  8-10 ;  St.  Mark  i.  4 ;  St.  Luke  iii.  3, 
10-14);  (2)  the  relative  greatness  of  Christ  (St.  Matt.  iii.  1 1-14  ;  St.  Mark  i. 
7;  St.  Luke  iii.  16;  St.  John  i.  15,  26,  27,  30-34);  (3)  the  Judicial  (o5  rh 
-KritQv  iv  rg  x<'pi  ahrov,  St.  Matt,  iii,  12  ;  St  Luke  iii.  17)  and  Atoning  (fljf 
6  iijiyh%  Tov  6coO,  6  aXpii»¥  r^y  ii/Mafniav  rov  K6<rfioVf  St.  John  i.  29,  36)  Work 
of  Christ.  In  this  way  St.  John  corresponded  to  prophecy  as  preparing  the 
way  of  the  Lord  (St.  Matt.  iii.  3  ;  St.  Mark  i.  3  ;  St.  Luke  iii.  4 ;  St.  John  i. 
23 ;  Isa.  xl.  3) ;  but  beyond  naming  the  kingdom,  the  nature  of  the  prepara- 
tion required  for  entering  it,  the  supernatural  greatness,  and  two  of  the 
functions  of  the  King,  St.  John  did  not  anticipate  our  Lord's  disclosures. 
St.  John's  teaching  left  men  quite  uninformed  as  to  what  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  was  to  be  in  itself. 
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animating  spirit  of  its  inhabitants;  what  the  sources  of  its  life; 
what  the  vicissitudes  of  its  establishment  and  triumph  1  These 
and  other  elements  of  His  plan  are  exhibited  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self, in  His  discourses,  His  parables,  His  institutions.  That 
which  had  been  more  or  less  vague,  He  made  definite ;  that  which 
had  been  abstract,  He  threw  into  a  concrete  form;  that  which  had 
been  ideal,  He  clothed  with  the  properties  of  working  reality; 
that  which  had  been  scattered  over  many  books  and  ages, 
He  brought  into  a  focus.  If  prophecy  supplied  Him  with  some 
of  the  materials  which  He  employed,  prophecy  could  not  have 
enabled  Him  to  succeed  in  combining  them.  He  combined  them 
because  He  was  Himself;  His  Person  supplied  the  secret  of 
their  combination.  His  originality  is  indeed  seen  in  the  reality 
and  life  with  which  He  lighted  up  the  language  used  by  men 
who  had  been  sent  in  earlier  ages  to  prepare  His  way ;  but 
if  His  creative  thought  employed  these  older  materials,  it  did 
not  depend  on  them.  He  actually  gave  a  practical  and  ener- 
getic form  to  the  idea  of  a  strictly  independent  society  of 
spiritual  beings,  with  enlightened  and  purified  consciences, 
cramped  by  no  national  or  local  bounds  of  privilege,  and  destined 
to  spread  throughout  earth  and  heaven*".     When  He  did  this, 

»•  Guizot,  Essence  de  la  Religion  chr^tienne,  p.  307 :  *  Je  reprends  cea 
deux  grands  principes,  ces  deux  grandes  actes  de  J^as-Christ,  Tabolition  de 
tout  privilege  dans  les  rapports  des  hommes  avec  Dieu,  et  la  distinction  de 
la  vie  religieuse,  et  de  la  vie  civile ;  je  les  place  en  regard  de  tons  les  faits,  de 
tons  les  ^tats  sociaax  ant^rieurs  k  la  venue  de  J^^us-Christ,  et  jie  nt  puis 
cUcouvrir  d  ces  caradires  essentkh  de  la  religion  chr^tienne,  aucune  filiation , 
aucune  origine  hutHaine.  Partout,  avant  Jisus-Christ,  les  religions  ^taient 
nationales,  locales,  dtablissant  entre  les  peuples,  les  classes,  les  individus,  des 
distances  et  des  in^galit^s  ^nonnes.  Partout  aussi  avant  J^:9us-Christ,  la  vie 
civile  et  la  vie  religieuse  ^taient  confondues  et  s*opprimaient  mutuellement ; 
la  religion  ou  les  religions  ^taient  des  institutions  incorpor^  dans  I'^tat,  et 
que  r^tat  r^glait  ou  r^primait  selon  son  intdrdt.  Dans  Tuniversalit^  de  la 
foi  religieuse,  et  I'ind^pendance  de  la  soci^ti  religieuse,  je  suis  contraint  de 
voir  des  nouveaut^s  sublimes,  des  Eclairs  de  la  lumi^re  uivine !'  Even  Chan- 
ning,  who  understates  our  Lord's  *  plan,*  is  alive  to  the  originality  and  great- 
ness of  that  part  of  it  which  he  recognises,  Works,  ii.  57.  *The  plans  and 
labours  of  statesmen  sink  into  the  sports  of  children,  when  compared  with 

the  work  which  Jesus  announced The  idea  of  changing  the  moral 

aspect  of  the  whole  earth,  of  recovering  all  nations  to  the  pure  and  inward 
worship  of  the  one  Grod,  and  to  a  Spirit  of  Divine  and  fraternal  love  (our 
Lord  proposed  much  more  than  this),  was  one  of  which  we  meet  not  a  trace 
in  philosopher  or  legislator  before  Him.     The  human  mind  had  given  no 

promise  of  this  extent  of  view We  witness  a  vastness  of  purpose,  a 

grandeur  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  original,  so  superior  to  the  workings  of 
all  other  minds,  that  nothing  btit  our  familiarity  can  prevent  our  contempla- 
tion of  it  with  wonder  and  profound  awe.'  ^^ 
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prophets  were  not  His  masters;  they  had  only  foreshadowed 
His  work.  His  plan  can  be  traced  in  that  masterful  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry,  which  is  the  seal  of  its  intrinsic 
originality,  to  no  source  beyond  Himself.  Well  might  we  ask 
with  His  astonished  countrymen  the  question  which  was  indeed 
prompted  by  their  jealous  curiosity,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
very  different  temper,  'Whence  hath  this  Man  this  wisdom "f 

(3)  And  this  opens  upon  us  the  second  characteristic  of  our 
Lord's  plan,  I  mean  that  which  in  any  merely  human  plan,  we 
should  call  its  audacity.  This  audacity  is  observable,  first  of  all, 
in  the  fact  that  the  plan  is  originally  proposed  to  the  world  with 
what  might  appear  to  us  to  be  such  hazardous  completeness. 
The  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  issues  almost  '  as  if  in  a  single 
jet  ^'  and  with  a  fully  developed  body  from  the  thought  of  Jesus 
Christ  Put  together  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Charge  to 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  the  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,  the  Discourse 
in  the  Supper-room,  and  the  institution  of  the  two  great  Sacra- 
ments, and  the  plan  of  our  Saviour  is  before  you.  And  it  is 
enunciated  with  an  accent  of  calm  unfaltering  conviction  that  it 
will  be  realized  in  human  history. 

This  is  a  phenomenon  which  we  can  only  appreciate  by  con- 
trasting it  with  the  law  to  which  it  is  so  signal  an  exception. 
Qenerally  speaking,  an  ambitious  idea  appears  at  first  as  a  mere 
outline,  and  it  challenges  attention  in  a  tentative  way.  It  is  put 
forward  enquiringly,  timidly,  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the 
suggestions  of  friends  or  modified  by  the  criticism  of  opponents. 
The  highest  genius  is  always  most  keenly  alive  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  may  await  its  own  creations ;  it  knows  with  what  diflficulty 
a  promising  project  is  launch^  safely  and  unimpaired  out  of  the 
domain  of  abstract  speculation  into  the  region  of  practical  human 
life.  Even  in  art,  where  the  materials  to  be  moulded  are,  as 
compared  with  the  subjects  of  moral  or  political  endeavour,  so 
much  under  command,  it  is  not  prudent  to  presume  that  a  design 
or  a  conception  will  be  carried  out  without  addi^ons  or  without 
curtailments.  In  this  place  we  all  have  heard  that  between  the 
B^tApia  and  the  yep€(ris  of  art  there  may  be  a  fatal  interval.  The 
few  bold  strokes  by  which  a  Eaffaelle  has  suggested  a  new  form 

•  See  F^lix,  J^sus-Christ  et  Is  Critique  Nouvelle,  pp.  127-133 ;  Bushnell, 
Nature  and  the  Supematura],  pp.  237-8.  Keim  has  exaggerated  the  influence 
of  Pharisaism  upon  the  language  and  teaching  of  our  Lord,  which  oniT 
resembled  Pharisaism  as  being  addressed  to  the  Jewish  mind  in  terms  which 
it  understood.  Geschichtliche  Christus,  pp.  18-22. 

*  Pressens^,  J^us-Christ,  p.  325. 
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of  power  or  of  beauty,  may  never  be  filled  up  upon  his  canvass. 
The  working-drawings  of  a  Phidias  or  a  Michael  Angelo  may 
never  be  copied  in  stone  or  in  marble.  As  has  been  said  of  S.  T. 
Coleridge,  art  is  perpetually  throwing  out  designs  which  remain 
designs  for  ever ;  and  yet  the  artist  possesses  over  his  material, 
and  even  over  his  hand  and  his  eye,  a  control  which  is  altogether 
wanting  to  the  man  who  would  reconstruct  or  regenerate  human 
society.  For  human  society  is  an  aggregate  of  human  intelli- 
gences and  of  human  wills,  that  is  to  say,  of  profound  and  mys- 
terious forces,  upon  the  direction  of  which  under  absolutely  new 
circumstances  it  is  impossible  for  man  to  calculate.  Accordingly, " 
social  reformers  tell  us  despondingly  that  facts  make  sad  havoc 
of  their  fairest  theories ;  and  that  schemes  which  were  designed 
to  brighten  and  to  beautify  the  life  of  nations  are  either  forgotten 
altogether,  or,  like  the  Republic  of  Plato,  are  remembered  only 
as  famous  samples  of  the  impracticable.  For  whenever  a  great 
idea,  affecting  the  well-being  of  society,  is  permitted  to  force  its 
way  into  the  world  of  facts,  it  is  liable  to  be  carried  out  of  its 
course,  to  be  thrust  hither  and  thither,  to  be  compressed,  exag- 
gerated, disfigured,  mutilated,  degraded,  caricatured.  It  may 
encounter  currents  of  hostile  opinion  and  of  incompatible  facts, 
upon  which  its  projector  had  never  reckoned ;  its  course  may  be 
forced  into  a  direction  the  exact  reverse  of  that  which  he  most 
earnestly  desired.  In  the  first  French  Revolution  some  of  the 
most  humane  sociological  projects  were  distorted  into  becoming 
the  very  animating  principles  of  wholesale  and  extraordinary 
barbarities.  In  England  we  are  fond  of  repeating  the  political 
maxim  that  'constitutions  are  not  made,  but  grow;'  we  have  a 
proverbial  dread  of  the  paper-schemes  of  government  which  from 
time  to  time  are  popular  among  our  gifted  and  volatile  neigh- 
bours. It  is  not  that  we  English  cannot  admire  the  creations  of 
political  genius;  but  we  hold  that  in  the  domain  of  human  life 
genius  must  submit  herself  to  the  dictation  of  circumstances,  and 
that  she  herself  seems  to  shade  off  into  erratic  folly  when  she 
cannot  clearly  recognise  the  true  limits  of  her  power. 

Now  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  was  in  the  true  and  very  highest 
sense  of  the  term  a  social  reformer ;  yet  He  fully  proclaimed 
the  whole  of  His  social  plan  before  He  began  to  realize  it.  .  Had 
He  been  merely  a  '  great  man/  He  would  have  been  more  pru- 
dent. He  would  have  conditioned  His  design ;  He  would  have 
tested  it ;  He  would  have  developed  it  gradually ;  He  would 
have  made  trial  of  its  working  power ;  and  then  He  would  have 
re-fashioned,  or  contracted,  or  expanded  it,  before  finally  pro- 

^       [lect. 
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posing  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  world.  But  Hb  actual 
course  must  have  seemed  one  of  utter  and  reckless  folly,  unless 
the  event  had  shewn  it  to  be  the  dictate 'of  a  more  than  human 
wisdom.  He  speaks  as  One  Who  is  sure  of  the  compactness  and 
faultlessness  of  His  design ;  He  is  certain  that  no  human  obstacle 
can  baulk  its  realization.  He  produces  it  simply  without  effort, 
without  reserve,  without  exaggeration ;  He  is  calm,  because  He 
is  in  possession  of  the  future,  and  sees  His  way  clearly  through 
its  tangled  maze.  There  is  no  proof,  no  distant  intimation  of  a 
change  or  of  a  modification  of  His  plan.  He  did  not,  for  instance, 
first  aim  at  a  political  success,  and  then  cover  His  failure  by 
giving  a  religious  turn  or  interpretation  to  His  previous  mani- 
festoes ;  He  did  not  begin  as  a  religious  teacher,  and  afterwards 
aspire  to  convert  His  increasing  religious  influence  into  political 
capital.  No  attempts  to  demonstrate  any  such  vacillation  in 
His  purpose  have  reached  even  a  moderate  measure  of  success  u. 
Certainly,  with  the  lapse  of  time,  He  enters  upon  a  larger  and 
larger  area  of  ministerial  action ;  He  developes  with  majestic 
assurance,  with  decisive  rapidity,  the  intend  features  of  His 
work ;  His  teaching  centres  more  and  more  upon  Himself  as  its 
central  subject ;  but  He  nowhere  retracts^  or  modifies,  or  speaks 
or  acts  as  would  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dependent  upon  events 
or  agencies  which  he  cannot  control  ^.   A  poor  woman  pays  Him 

"  Dr.  Schenkel,  in  hU  Charakterbild  Jesn,  represents  our  Lord  as  a  pious 
Jew,  who  did  not  assume  to  be  the  Messiah  before  the  scene  at  Cfemurea 
Philippi.  Kap.  zii.  §  4,  p.  138 :  *  Dadurch,  dass  Jesus  Sich  nun  wirklich  su 
dem  Bekenntnisse  des  Simon  bekannte,  trat  er  mit  dnem  Schlage  aus  der 
Terworrenen  und  verwirrenden  Lage  heraus,  in  welche  Er,  durch  die  Unkh&r- 
heit  seiner  JUnger  und  den  Meinungstrdt  in  seiner  Umgebung  gebracht  war. 
£tn  Stichwort  war  jetzt  gesprochen.'  This  theory  is  oblig^  to  reject  the 
evangdical  accounts  of  our  Lord's  Baptism  and  Temptation,  and  to  distort 
from  their  phun  meaning  the  narratives  of  our  Lord's  sermon  in  the  synagogue 
at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  iv.  16),  of  Uis  call  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  and  of  His 
claim  to  forgive  sin.   See  the  excellent  remarks  Q^  M.  Pressens^,  J^us-Chnst, 

pp.  3a^»  3»7- 

'  Channing,  Works,  it  55.  '  We  feel  that  a  new  Being,  of  a  new  order  of 
mind,  is  taking  part  in  human  affairs.  There  is  a  native  tone  of  grandeur  and 
authority  in  His  teaching.  He  speaks  as  a  Being  related  to  the  whole  human 
race.  A  narrower  sphere  than  the  world  never  enters  His  thoughts.  He 
speaks  in  a  natural  spontaneous  style  of  accomplishing  the  most  aiduous  and 
important  change  in  human  affairs.  This  unlaboured  manner  of  expressing 
great  thoughts  is  particularly  worthy  of  attention.  You  never  hear  from 
Jesus  that  swelling,  pompous,  ostentations  language,  which  almost  necessarily 
springs  from  an  attempt  to  sustain  a  character  above  our  powers.    He  tadks 

of  His  glories,  as  one  to  whom  they  were  fiuniliar He  speaks  of  saving 

and  judging  the  world,  of  drawing  all  men  to  Himself,  and  of  giving  everlast- 
ing life,  as  we  speak  oif  the  ordinary  powers  which  we  exert.' 
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ceremonial  respect  at  a  feast,  and  He  simply  announces  that 
the  act  will  be  told  as  a  memorial  of  her  throughout  the  world  y; 
He  bids  His  Apostles  *do  all  things  whatsoever  He  had  com- 
manded them  z ;  He  promises  them  His  Spirit  as  a  Guide  into 
all  necessary  truth  & :  but  He  invests  them  with  no  such  dis- 
cretionary powers,  as  might  imply  that  Hb  design  would  need 
revision  under  possible  circumstances,  or  could  be  capable  of 
improvement.  He  calmly  turns  the  glance  of  His  thought  upon 
the  long  and  chequered  &ture  which  lies  clearly  displayed  before 
Him,  and  in  the  inmiediate  foreground  of  which  is  his  own 
humiliating  Death  ^.  Other  founders  of  systems  or  of  societies 
have  thanked  a  kindly  Providence  for  shrouding  from  their  gaze 
the  vicissitudes  of  coming  time ; 

'  Prudens  futari  temporis  eiitom 
Caliginosft  nocte  premit  deu  ^  ;* 

but  the  Son  of  Man  speaks  as  One  Who  sees  beyond  the  most 
distant  possibilities,  and  Who  knows  full  well  that  His  work  is 
indestructible.  *  The  gates  of  hell,'  He  calmly  observes,  *  shall 
not  prevail  against  it^;'  '  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away^  but 
My  words  shall  not  pass  away  «.' 

Nor  is  the  boldness  of  Christ's  plan  less  observable  in  its 
actual  substance,  than  in  the  fact  of  its  original  production  in 
such  completeness.  Look  at  it,  for  the  moment,  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Here  is,  as  it  seems,  a  Galilean  peasant,  sur- 
rounded by  a  few  followers  taken  like  Himself  from  the  lowest 
orders  of  society;  yet  He  deliberately  proposes  to  rule  all 
human  thought,  to  make  Himself  the  Centre  of  all  human 
affections,  to  be  the  Lawgiver  of  humanity,  and  the  Object 
of  man's  adoration  ^.  He  founds  a  spiritual  society,  the  thought 
and  heart  and  activity  of  which  are  to  converge  upon  His 
Person,  and  He  tells  His  followers  that  this  society  which 
He  is  forming  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  highest  visions 
of  seers  and  prophets,  that  it  will  embrace  all  races  and  extend 

7  St.  M«tt.  xzri.  13 ;  St.  Mark  xiv.  9. 

«  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  ao.  •  St.  John  xvi.  13. 

k  St.  Matt  XX.  19  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  31.  •  Hor.  Od.  iii.  29.  39. 

*  St.  Matt.  TTi.  18.  •  Ibid.  xxiv.  35. 

f  Bushnell,  Nature  and  the  Supematoraly  p.  232.  *To  Jesus  alone,  the 
simple  Galilean  carpenter,  it  happens  .  .  .  that,  having  never  seen  a  map 
of  the  world  in  His  whole  life,  or  heard  the  name  of  haJf  the  great  nations 
on  it.  He  undertakes,  coming  out  of  His  shop,  a  scheme  aa  much  vaster 
and  more  difficult  than  that  of  Alexander,  aa  it  proposes  more,  and  what 
is  more  Divinely  benevolent.' 
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throughout  all  time.  He  places  Himself  before  the  world  as 
the  true  goal  of  its  expectations,  and  He  points  to  His 
proposed  work  as  the  one  hope  for  its  future.  There  was  to 
be  a  universal  religion,  and  He  would  found  it.  A  universal 
religion  was  just  as  foreign  an  idea  to  heathenisms^  as  to  Judaism. 
Heathenism  held  that  the  state  was  the  highest  form  of  social 
life;  religious  life,  like  family  life,  was  deemed  subordinate 
to  political  interests.  Morality  was  pretty  nearly  dwarfed  down 
to  the  measure  of  common  political  virtue ;  sin  was  little  else 
than  political  misdemeanour;  religion  was  but  a  subordinate 
function  of  national  life,  differing  in  different  countries  according 
to  the  varying  genius  of  the  people,  and  rightly  liable  to  being 
created  or  controlled  by  the  government.  A  century  and  a 
half  after  the  Incarnation,  in  his  attack  upon  the  Church, 
Celsus  ridicules  the  idea  of  a  universal  religion  as  a  manifest 
folly  ^ ;  yet  Jesus  Christ  has  staked  His  whole  claim  to  respect 
and  confidence  upon  announcing  it.  Jesus  Christ  made  no 
concessions  to  the  passions  or  to  the  prejudices  of  mankind. 
The  laws  and  maxims  of  His  kingdom  are  for  the  most  part 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  instincts  of  average  human  nature ; 
yet  He  predicts  that  His  Gospel  will  be  preached  in  all  the 
world,  and  that  finally  there  will  be  one  fold  and  One  Shepherd 
of  men^.  'Go,'  He  says  to  His  Apostles,  'make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  teaching  them  to 
observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you ;  and, 
lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  ^^ 
He  founds  a  world-wide  religion,  and  He  promises  to  be  the 
present  invigorating  force  of  that  religion  to  the  end  of  time. 
Are  we  not  too  accustomed  to  this  language  to  feel  the  full 
force  of  its  original  meaning  1  How  startlingly  must  it  not 
have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Apostles !  Words  like  these  are 
not  accounted  for  by  any  difference  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  between  ancient  and  modem  modes  of  speech.  They 
will  not  bear  honest  translation  into  any  modem  phrase  that 
would  enable  good  men  to  use  them  now.  Can  we  imagine 
such  a  command  as  that  of  our  Lord  upon  the  lips  of  the 
best,  of  the  wisest  of  men  whom  we  have  ever  known  1  Would 
it  not  be  simply  to  imagine  that  goodness  or  wisdom  had  been 

K  Origen.  contr.  Celsmn,  ii.  46.  ^  St.  John  z.  16. 

^  The  Stoic  *  coBmopolitanism'  (Sir  A.  Grantfs  Ethics  of  Aristotle, 
T0I.  i.  355 ;  Merivale  on  Conversion  of  Roman  Empire,  p.  60)  did  not 
amount  to  a  religion.  ^  St.  Matt,  zxviii.  19,  ao. 
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exchanged  for  the  folly  of  an  intolerable  presumption?  Such 
language  as  that  before  us  is  indeed  folly,  unless  it  be  something 
else ;  unless  it  be  proved  by  the  event  to  have  been  the  highest 
wisdom,  the  wisdom  of  One,  Whose  ways  are  not  our  ways, 
nor  His  thoughts  our  thoughts  l. 

II.  But  has  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  been  carried  out  1  Does 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  exist  on  earth  1 

(i.)  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  living  answer  to  that 
question.  Boileau  says  somewhere  that  the  Church  is  a  great 
thought  which  every  man  ought  to  study.  It  would  be  more 
practical  to  say  that  the  Church  is  a  great  fact  which  every 
man  ought  to  measure.  Probably  we  Christians  are  too  fami- 
liarized with  the  blessed  presence  of  the  Church  to  do  justice 
to  her  as  a  world-embracing  institution,  and  as  the  nurse 
and  guardian  of  our  moral  and  mental  life.  Like  the  air 
we  breathe,  she  bathes  our  whole  being  with  influences  which 
we  do  not  analyse;  and  we  hold  her  cheap  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  her  unostentatious  service.  The  sun  rises 
on  us  day  by  day  in  the  heavens,  and  we  heed  not  his  surpassing 
beauty  UDtU  our  languid  sense  is  roused  by  some  observant 
astronomer  or  artist  The  Christian  Church  pours  even  upon 
those  of  us  who  love  her  least,  floods  of  intellectual  and  moral 
light ;  and  yet  it  is  only  by  an  occasional  intellectual  efibrt 
that  we  detach  ourselves  suflSciently  from  the  tender  monotony 
of  her  influences,  to  understand  how  intrinsically  extraordinary 
is  the  double  fact  of  her  perpetuated  existence  and  of  her 
continuous  expansion. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  days  of  the  Apostles  until  now.  What  is  it  but  a 
history  of  the  gradual,  unceasing  self -expansion  of  an  institution 
which,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  existence,  deliberately  aimed, 
as  it  is  aiming  even  now,  at  the  conquest  of  the  world™  ?  Com- 
pare the  Church  which  sought  refuge  and  which  prayed  in  the 
upper  chamber  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  Church  of  which  St.  Paul 
is  the  pioneer  and  champion  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  or  with  the  Church  to  which  he  refers,  as  already 
making  its  way  throughout  the  world,  in  his  Apostolical 
Epistles'^.  Compare  again  the  Church  of  the  Apostolical  age 
with  the  Church  of  the  age  of  Tertullian.    Christianity  had  then 

*  Isa.  Iv.  8.    Cf.  Boshnell,  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,  pp.  331-333. 
F^iz,  ubi  supra,  pp.  134-139. 

™  St.  Luke  xxiv.  47 ;  Acts  i.  8,  ix.  15 ;  Mark  xvi.  20. 

»  Rom.  L  8,  X.  18,  XV.  i8-ai ;  Col.  i.  6,  13 ;  cf.  i  St.  Peter  i.  i,  &c. 
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already  penetrated,  at  least  in  some  degree,  into  all  classes  of 
Roman  society  <>,  and  was  even  pursuing  its  missionary  course  in 
regions  far  beyond  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  p,  in  the  forests  of 
Germany,  in  the  wilds  of  Scythia,  in  the  deserts  of  Africa,  and 
among  the  unsubdued  and  barbarous  tribes  who  inhabited  the 
northern  extremity  of  our  own  island.  Again,  how  nobly  con- 
scious is  the  Church  of  the  age  of  St.  Augustine  of  her  world- 
wide mission,  and  of  her  ever- widening  area !  how  sharply  is 
this  consciousness  contrasted  with  the  attempt  of  Donatism  to 
dwarf  down  the  realization  of  the  plan  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the 
narrow  proportions  of  a  national  or  provincial  enterprise*! !  In 
the  writings  of  Augustine  especially,  we  see  the  Church  of 
Christ  tenaciously  grasping  the  deposit  of  revealed  unchanging 
doctrine,  while  liturgies  the  most  dissimilar,  and  teachers  of 
many  tongues'',  and  a  large  variety  of  ecclesiastical  customs", 

•  Tert  Apol.  37:  'Hestemi  snmus,  et  vestra  omnia  implevimns,  urbes, 
insulas,  castella,  munidpia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa,  tribus,  decurias,  pala- 
tium,  senatum,  fomm,  sola  vobis  relinqaimus  templa.'  Cf.  de  Rossi,  Roma 
Sotteranea,  i.  p.  309. 

p  Tert.  adv.  Jadseos,  c.  7 :  '  Jam  Getulonim  varietates,  et  Maurorum  multi 
fines,  Hispaniarnm  omnes  tennini,  et  Galliaram  diversse  nationes,  et  Britan- 
norujn  inaccetsa  Itomanii  loea,  Christo  vero  subdita,  et  Sarmatanim,  et 
Dacorum,  et  Germanoram,  et  Scytharum,  et  abditanim  moltarum  gentium  et 
proTinciarum,  et  insulamm  multarnm  nobis  ignotarum,  et  qa»  enumerare 
minus  possumus.  In  quibus  omnibus  locis,  Christi  nomen,  qui  jam  venit, 
regnat,  utpote  ante  Quem  omnium  civitatum  portse  sunt  apertse.' 

4  St.  Aug.  £p.  xlix.  n.  3 :  '  Quserimus  ergo,  ut  nobis  respondere  non 
graveris,  quam  causam  forte  noveris  quA  fiu^um  est,  ut  Christus  amitteret 
hsereditatem  Snam  per  orbem  terramm  difTusam,  et  subito  in  solis  Afris,  nee 
ipsis  omnibus  remaneret.  Etenim  ecclesia  Catholica  est  etiam  in  Afric&  quia 
per  omnes  terras  eam  Deus  esse  voluit  et  prtedixit.  Pars  autem  vestra,  qu» 
Donati  didtur,  non  est  in  omnibus  illis  lods,  in  quibus  et  literse  et  sermo  et 
fecta  apostolica  cucurrerunt.'  In  Ps.  Ixxxv.  n.  14:  'Christo  enim  tales 
maledicunt,  qui  dicunt,  quia  periit  ecdesia  de  orbe  terrarum,  et  remansit  in 
solft  Africft.'  Compare  S.  Hieron.  adv.  Ludfer.  tom.  iv.  pt.  ii.  p.  298 :  '  Si 
in  Sardinia  tantum  habet  [ecclesiam  Christus]  nimium  pauper  (actus  est.' 
And  St.  Chrys.  in  Col.  Horn.  i.  n.  2 ;  in  i  Cor.  Hom.  xzxii.  n.  i. 

'  In  Ps.  xliv.  (Vulg.)  Enarr.  n.  24:  'Sacramenta  doctrinae  in  Unguis 
omnibus  variis.  Alia  lingua  Afra,  alia  Syra,  alia  Gneca,  alia  Hebnea,  alia 
ilia  et  ilia;  iadunt  istse  lingute  varietatem  vestis  regime  hujus;  quomodo 
autem  omnb  varietatis  vestis  in  unitate  concordat,  sic  et  omnes  lingute  ad 
unam  fidem.' 

•  Ep.  liv.  ad  Januar.  n.  1:  'Alia  vero  [sunt]  quae  per  loca  terramm 
regionesque  variantur,  sicuti  est  quod  alii  jejunant  sabbato,  alii  non ;  alii 
quotidi^  communicant  Corpori  et  Sanguini  Domini,  alii  certis  diebus  ac- 
dpiunt;  alibi  nullus  dies  pnetermittitur,  quo  non  offeratur,  alibi  sabbato 
tantum  et  dominico,  alibi  tantum  dominico ;  et  si  quid  aliud  hujusmodi 
animadvert!  potest,  totum  hoc  genus  rerum  liheraa  habet  obsei'vaUona ;  nee 
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find  an  equal  welcome  within  her  comprehensive  bosom.  Yet 
contrast  the  Church  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  with  the 
Church  of  the  middle  ages,  or  with  the  Church  of  oufr  own 
day.  In  the  fourth  and  even  in  the  fifth  century,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  activity  of  individual  missionaries,  the  Church 
was  still  for  the  most  part  contained  within  the  limits  of  the 
empire;  and  of  parts  of  the  empire  she  had  scarcely  as  yet 
taken  possession.  She  was  still  confronted  by  powerful  sections 
of  the  population,  passionately  attached  for  various  reasons  to 
the  ancient  superstition :  nobles  such  as  the  powerful  Sjrm- 
machus,  and  orators  like  the  accomplished  Libanius,  were  among 
her  most  earnest  opponents.  But  it  is  now  scarcely  less  than  a 
thousand  years  since  Jesus  Christ  received  at  least  the  outward 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and  from  that  time  to  this 
His  empire  has  been  continually  expanding.  The  newly-dis- 
covered continents  of  Australia  and  America  have  successively 
acknowledged  His  sway.  He  is  shedding  the  light  of  £Us 
doctrine  first  upon  one  and  then  upon  another  of  the  islands  of 
the  Pacific  He  has  beleaguered  the  vast  African  continent  on 
either  side  with  various  forms  of  missionary  enterprise.  And 
although  in  Asia  there  are  Vast,  ancient,  and  highly  organized 
religions  which  are  still  permitted  to  bid  Him  defiance,  yet 
India,  China,  Tartary,  and  Eamschatka  have  within  the  last  few 
years  witnessed  heroic  labours  and  sacrifices  for  the  spread  of 
Hip  kingdom,  which  would  not  have  been  unworthy  of  the 
purest  and  noblest  enthusiasms  of  the  Primitive  Church.  Nor 
are  these  efibrts  so  fruitless  as  the  ruling  prejudices  or  the  lack 
of  trustworthy  information  on  such  subjects,  which  are  so  com- 
mon in  Western  Europe,  might  occasionally  suggest^. 

Already  the  kingdom  of  the  Eedeemer  may  be  said  to  em- 
brace three  continents ;  but  what  are  its  prospects,  even  if  we 
measure  them  by  a  strictly  human  estimate  )  Is  it  not  a  simple 
matter  of  fact  that  at  this  moment  the  progress  of  the  human 
race  is  entirely  identified  with  the  spread  of  the  influence  of  the 
nations  of  Christendom  %  What  Buddhist,  or  Mohammedan,  or 
Pagan  nation  is  believed  by  others,  or  believes  itself,  to  be  able  to 

disciplina  idla  est  in  his  melior  gravi  pradentiqne  Christiano,  quam  ut  eo 
moiJiAi  agatf  quo  agere  viderit  ecclesiam,  ad  quam  forte  devenerU.  Quod  enim 
neque  contra  fidem,  neque  bonos  mores  esse  convindtar,  indifferenter  est 
habendum  et  propter  eorum,  inter  quos  vivitur,  societatem  serrandum  est.' 

*  As  to  the  Russian  Missions,  see  Boissard,  £glise  de  Russie,  torn.  i.  pp.  loo- 
104 ;  Voices  from  the  East,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Neale,  London,  Masters,  1859, 
pp.  81-113. 
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affect  for  good  the  future  destinies  of  the  human  race?  The 
idea  of  a  continuous  progress  of  humanity,  whatever  perversions 
that  idea  may  have  undergone,  is  really  a  creation  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  nations  of  Christendom,  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  strength,  point,  and  fervour  of  their  Christianity, 
seriously  believe  that  they  can  command  the  future,  and  in- 
stinctively associate  themselves  with  the  Church's  aspirations 
for  a  world-wide  empire.  Such  a  con6dence,  by  the  mere  fact 
of  its  existence,  is  already  on  the  road  to  justifying  itself  by 
success.  It  never  was  stronger,  on  the  whole,  than  it  is  in  our 
own  day.  If  in  certain  districts  of  European  opinion  it  may 
seem  to  be  waning,  this  is  only  because  such  sections  of  opinion 
have  for  the  moment  rejected  the  empire  of  Christ.  Their 
aberrations  do  not  set  aside,  they  rather  act  as  a  foil  to  that 
general  belief  in  a  moral  and  social  progress  of  mankind  which 
at  bottom  is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  belief  of  Christian 
men  in  the  coming  triumph  of  the  Church. 

(2.)  But  long  ere  this,  my  brethren,  as  I  am  well  aware,  you 
have  been  prepared  to  interrupt  me  with  a  group  of  objections. 
Surely,  you  will  say,  this  representation  of  the  past,  of  the 
present,  and  of  the  future  of  the  Church  may  suffice  for  an  ideal 
picture,  but  it  is  not  history.  Is  not  the  verdict  of  history  a 
different  and  a  less  encouraging  one  1  First  of  all,  do  Church 
annals  present  this  spectacle  of  an  ever-widening  extension  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ  1  What  then  is  to  be  said  of  the  spread 
of  great  and  vital  heresies,  such  as  the  medifeval  Nestorianism, 
through  countries  which  once  believed  with  the  Church  in  the 
One  Person  and  two  Natures  of  her  Lord"?  Again,  is  it  not 
a  matter  of  historical  fact  that  the  Church  has  lost  entire  pro- 
vinces both  in  Africa  and  in  the  East,  since  the  rise  of  Moham- 
medanism? And  are  her  losses  only  to  be  measured  by  the 
territorial  area  which  she  once  occupied,  and  from  which  she 
has  been  beaten  back  by  the  armies  of  the  alien  ?  Has  she  not, 
by  the  controversies  of  the  tenth  and  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
been  herself  splintered  into  three  great  sections,  which  still  con- 
tinue to  act  in  outward  separation  from  each  other,  to  their  own 
extreme  mutual  loss  and  discouragement,  and  to  the  immense 
and  undisguised  satisfaction  of  all  enemies  of  the  Christian 
name?  Are  not  large  bodies  of  active  and  earnest  Christians 
living  in  separation  from  her  communion?  Do  not  our  mis- 
sionary associations  perpetually  lament  their  failures  to  achieve 

*  See  Gibbon,  Ded.  and  Fall,  ch.  xItu. 
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any  large  permanent  conquests  for  Christ  1  Once  more,  is  it 
not  a  matter  of  notoriety  that  the  leading  nations  of  Christian 
Europe  are  themselves  honeycomWd  by  a  deadly  rationalism, 
which  gives  no  quarter  in  its  contemptuous  yet  passionate  on- 
slaughts on  the  faith  of  Christians,  and  which  never  calculated 
more  confidently  than  it  does  at  the  present  time  upon  achieving 
the  total  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  ? 

My  brethren,  you  do  a  service  to  my  argument  in  stating 
these  apparent  objections  to  its  force.  The  substance  of  your 
plea  cannot  be  ignored  by  any  who  would  honestly  apprehend 
the  matter  before  us.  You  point,  for  instance,  to  the  territorial 
losses  which  the  Church  has  sustained  at  the  hands  of  heretical 
Christians  or  of  Moslem  invaders.  True  :  the  Church  of  Christ 
has  sustained  such  losses.  But  has  she  not  more  than  redressed 
them  in  other  directions)  Is  she  not  now,  in  India  and  in 
Africa,  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Cross  into  the  territory  of 
the  Crescent  ?  You  insist  upon  the  grave  differences  which  form 
a  barrier  at  this  moment  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western 
Churches,  and  between  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Western 
Church  itself.  Your  estimate  of  those  differences  may  be  a 
somewhat  exaggerated  one.  The  renewed  harmony  and  co- 
operation of  the  separated  portions  of  the  family  of  Christ  may 
not  be  so  entirely  remote  as  you  would  suggest  Yet  we  must 
undoubtedly  acknowledge  that  existing  divisions,  like  all  ha- 
bitual sin  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  Church,  are  a 
standing  and  very  serious  violation  of  the  law  of  its  Founder. 
Nor  is  this  disorder  summarily  to  be  remedied  by  our  ceding  to 
the  unwarrantable  pretensions  of  one  section  of  the  Church, 
which  may  endeavour  to  persuade  the  rest  of  Christendom,  that 
it  is  itself  co-extensive  with  the  whole  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. 
The  divisions  of  Christ's  family,  lamentable  and  in  many  ways 
disastrous  as  they  are,  must  be  ended,  if  at  all,  by  the  warmer 
charity  and  more  fervent  prayers  of  believing  Christians.  But 
meanwhile,  do  not  these  very  divisions  afford  an  indirect  illus- 
tration of  the  extraordinary  vitality  of  the  new  kingdom  1  Has 
the  kingdom  ceased  to  enlarge  its  territory  since  the  troubled 
times  of  the  sixteenth  century  %  On  the  contrary,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  fact  that,  since  that  date,  its  ratio  of  extension  has 
been  greater  than  at  any  previous  period.  The  philosopher  who 
supposes  that  the  Church  is  on  the  point  of  dying  out  because  of 
her  divisions  must  be  strangely  insensible  to  the  higher  con- 
victions which  are  increasingly  prevailing  in  the  minds  of  men. 
And  the  confessions  of  failure  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
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missionaries  are  certainly  balanced  by  many  and  tbankful  nar- 
ratiyes  of  great  results  accomplished  under  circumstances  of  the 
utmost  discouragement. 

But  yoii  insist  most  emphatically  upon  the  spread  and  upon 
the  strength  of  modem  rationalism.  You  say  that  rationalism 
is  enthroned  in  the  midst  of  civilizations  which  the  Church  her- 
self has  formed  and  nursed.  You  urge  that  rationalism,  like 
the  rottenness  which  has  seized  upon  the  heart  of  the  forest  oak, 
must  sooner  or  later  arrest  the  growth  of  branch  and  foliage, 
and  bring  the  tree  which  it  is  destroying  to  the  ground.  Now 
we  cannot  deny,  what  is  indeed  a  patent  and  melancholy  fact, 
that  some  of  the  most  energetic  of  the  intellectual  movements 
in  modem  Europe  frankly  avow  and  enthusiastically  advocate 
an  explicit  and  total  rejection  of  the  Christian  creed.  Yet  it  is 
possible  to  overrate  the  importance  and  to  mistake  the  true  sig- 
nificance of  this  recent  advance  of  unbelief.  Of  course  Christian 
faith  can  be  daunted  or  surprised  by  no  form  or  intensity  of 
opposition  to  truth,  when  there  are  always  so  many  reasons  for 
opposing  it.  We  Christians  know  what  we  have  to  expect  from 
the  human  heart  in  its  natural  state ;  while  on  the  other  hand 
we  have  been  told  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
the  Church  of  the  Bedeemer.  But,  in  speculating  on  the  future 
destinies  of  the  Church,  as  they  are  affected  by  rationalism,  this 
hopeful  confidence  of  a  sound  faith  may  be  seconded  by  the 
calm  estimate  of  the  reflective  reason.  For,  first,  it  may  fairly 
be  questioned  whether  the  publicly  proclaimed  unbelief  of 
modem  times  is  really  more  general  or  more  pronounced  than 
the  secret  but  active  and  deeply  penetrating  scepticism  which 
during  considerable  portions  of  the  middle  ages  laid  such  hold 
upon  the  intellect  of  Europe^.  Yet  the  mediaeval  sceptics  cannot 
be  said  to  have  permanently  hampered  the  progress  of  the 
Church.  Again,  modem  unbelief  may  be  deemed  less  formid- 
able when  we  steadily  observe  its  moral  impotence  for  all  con- 
structive purposes.  Its  strength  and  genius  lie  only  in  the 
direction  of  destruction.  It  has  shewn  no  sort  of  power  to 
build  up  any  spiritual  fabric  or  system  which,  as  a  shelter  and  a 
discipline  for  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men,  can  take  the  place  of 
that  which  it  seeks  to  destroy.  Leaving  some  of  the  deepest, 
most  legitimate,  and  most  ineradicable  needs  of  the  human 
soul  utterly  unsatisfied,  modem  unbelief  can  never  really  hope 

«  Cf.  Newman,  Lectures  on  University  Subjects,  pp.  196, 297.    Milman, 
Latin  Christianity,  tl  444.    See  too  St.  Anselmr,  Cor  Deus  Homo,  i.  4. 
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permanently  to  establish  a  popular '  religion  of  humanity y.'  Thus 
the  force  of  its  intellectuid  onset  upon  revealed  dogma  is  con- 
tinually being  broken  by  the  consciousness,  that  it  cannot  long 
maintain  the  ground  which  it  may  seem  to  itself  for  the  moment 
to  have  won.  Its  highest  speculative  energy  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  moral  power  of  some  humble  teacher  of 
a  positive  creed  for  whom  possibly  it  entertains  nothing  less 
than  a  sovereign  contempt  Thirdly,  unbelief  resembles  social 
or  political  persecution  in  this,  that,  indirectly,  it  does  an 
inevitable  service  to  the  Faith  which  it  attacks.  It  forces 
earnest  believers  in  Jesus  Christ  to  minimize  all  differences 
which  are  less  than  fundamental.  It  compels  Christian  men  to 
repress  with  a  strong  hand  all  exaggeration  of  existing  motives 
for  a  divided  action.  It  obliges  Christians,  sometimes  in  spite 
of  themselves,  to  work  side  by  side  for  their  insulted  Lord. 
Thus  it  not  only  creates  freshened  sympathies  between  tem- 
porarily severed  branches  of  the  Church ;  it  draws  toward  the 
Church  herself,  with  an  increasingly  powerful  and  comprehensive 
attraction,  many  of  those  earnestly  believing  men,  who,  as  is  the 
case  with  numbers  among  our  nonconformist  brethren  in  this 
country,  already  belong,  in  St.  Augustine^s  language,  to  the  soul, 
although  not  to  the  body,  of  the  Catholic  Communion.  Lastly, 
it  unwittingly  contributes  to  augment  the  evidential  strength  of 
Christianity,  at  the  very  moment  of  its  assault  upon  Christian 
doctrine.  The  fierceness  of  man  turns  to  the  praise  of  Jesus 
Christ,  by  demonstrating,  each  day,  each  year,  each  decade  of 
years,  each  century,  the  indestructibility  of  His  work  in  the 
world ;  and  unbelief  voluntarily  condemns  itself  to  the  task  of 
maintaining  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  enduring  tradition  of 
an  implacable  hostility  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  it  b  the 
glory  of  our  Saviour  so  explicitly  to  have  predicted,  and  so  con- 
sistently and  triumphantly  to  have  defied. 

3.  For  these  and  other  reasons,  modem  unbelief,  although 
formidable,  will  not  be  deemed  so  fiill  of  menace  to  the  future  of 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  as  may  sometimes  be  apprehended  by 
the  nervous  timidity  of  Christian  piety.     This  will  appear  more 

7  The  attempt  of  M.  Angnste  Comte,  in  hU  later  life,  to  elaborate  a  kind 
of  ritual  as  a  devotional  and  sesthetical  appendage  to  the  PodtiTist  Phi- 
losophy, implies  a  sense  of  this  truth.  M.  Comte  however  does  not  appear 
to  have  carried  any  large  section  of  the  Podtivist  school  with  him  in  this 
singular  enterprise.  But  a  like  poverty  of  moral  and  spiritual  provision  for 
the  soul  of  man  is  observable  in  rationalistic  systems  which  stop  very  far 
short  of  the  literal  godlessness  of  the  Positive  Philosophy. 
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certain  if  from  considering  the  extent  of  Christ's  realm  we  turn 
to  the  intensive  side  of  His  work  among  men.  For  indeed  the 
tlepth  of  our  Lord's  work  in  the  soul  of  man  has  ever  been  more 
wonderful  than  its  breadth.  The  moral  intensity  of  the  life  of  a 
sincere  Christian  is  a  more  signal  illustration  of  the  reality  of 
the  reign  of  Christ,  and  of  the  success  of  His  plan,  than  is  the 
territorial  range  of  the  Christian  empire.  '  The  King's  daughter 
is  all  glorious  within.*  Christianity  may  have  conferred  a  new 
sanction  upon  civil  and  domestic  relationships  among  men ; 
and  it  certainly  infused  a  new  life  into  the  most  degraded 
society  that  the  world  has  yet  seen  '.  Still  this  was  not  its  pri- 
mary aim ;  its  primary  efforts  were  directed  not  to  this  world, 
but  to  the  next  ^,  Christianity  has  changed  many  of  the  out- 
ward aspects  of  human  existence ;  it  has  created  a  new  religious 
language,  a  new  type  of  worship,  a  new  calendar  of  time.  It  has 
furnished  new  id^eJs  to  art ;  it  has  opened  nothing  less  than  a 
new  world  of  literature ;  it  has  invested  the  forms  of  social 
intercourse  among  men  with  new  graces  of  refinement  and 
mutual  consideration.  Tet  these  are  but  some  of  the  superficial 
symptoms  of  its  real  work.  It  has  achieved  these  changes  in  the 
outward  life  of  Christian  nations,  because  it  has  penetrated  to 
the  very  depths  of  man's  heart  and  thought;  because  it  has 
revolutionized  his  convictions  and  tamed  his  will,  and  then  ex- 
pressed its  triumph  in  the  altered  social  system  of  that  section 
of  the  human  race  which  has  generally  received  it.  How  com- 
plete at  this  moment  is  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  a 
sincere  Christian  !  Christ  is  not  a  limited,  He  is  emphatically 
an  absolute  Monarch.  Yet  His  rule  is  welcomed  by  His  subjects 
with  more  than  that  enthusiasm  which  a  free  people  can  feel  for 
its  elected  magistracy.  Every  sincere  Christian  bows  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  to  an  Intellectual  Master.     Our  Lord  is  not  merely 

*  St.  Aug.  Ep.  cxxxviii.  ad  Marcellin.  n.  15 :  'Qui  doctrinam  Christi 
advenam  dicunt  esse  reipublics,  dent  ezerdtum  talem,  quales  doctrina 
Christi  esse  milites  jussit,  dent  tales  provindales,  tales  maritos,  tales  con- 
juges,  tales  parentes,  tales  filios,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  reges,  tales 
judioes,  tales  denique  debitorum  ipsius  fisci  redditores  et  ezactores,  quales 
esse  pnedpit  doctrina  Christiana,  et  audeant  earn  dioere  adversam  esse  rei- 
publics,  imm6  verb  non  dubitent  earn  confiteri  magnam,  si  obtemperetur, 
aalutem  esse  reipublicie.' 

*  St.  Hieronymus  adv.  Jovin.  lib.  ii  torn.  if.  pars  ii.  p.  aoo,  ed.  Martian  : 
'  Nostra  religio  non  wkt^v,  non  athletam  {St.  Jerome  might  almost  have  in 
his  eye  a  certain  well-known  modem  theory)  non  nautas,  non  milites,  non 
fossores,  sed  sapientise  erudit  sectatorem,  qui  se  Dd  cultui  dedicavit,  et  sdt 
cor  creatus  sit,  cur  versetur  in  mundo,  quo  abire  festinet.' 
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listened  to  as  a  Teacher  of  Truth ;  He  is  contemplated  as  the 
absolute  Truth  itself.  Accordingly  no  portion  of  His  teaching  is 
received  by  true  Christians  merely  as  a  *  view,*  or  as  a  '  tenta- 
tive system,*  or  as  a  'theory,*  which  may  be  entertained,  dis- 
cussed, partially  adopted,  and  partially  set  aside.  Those  who 
deal  thus  with  Him  are  understood  to  have  broken  with  Chris- 
tianity, at  least  as  a  practical  religion.  For  a  Christian,  the 
Words  of  Christ  constitute  thehigh^  criterion  and  rule  of  truth. 
All  that  Christ  has  authorized  is  simply  accepted,  all  that  He 
has  condenmed  is  simply  rejected,  with  the  whole  energy  of  the 
Christian  reason.  Christ's  Thought  is  reflected,  it  is  reproduced, 
in  the  thought  of  the  true  Christian.  Christ's  authority  in  the 
sphere  of  speculative  truth  is  thankfully  acknowledged  by  the 
Christian's  voluntary  and  unreserved  submission  to  the  slightest 
known  intimations  of  his  Master's  judgment.  High  above  the 
claims  of  human  teachers,  the  tremendous  self-assertion  of  Jesus 
Christ  echoes  on  from  age  to  age, — '  I  am  the  Truth  *>.*  And 
from  age  to  age  the  Christian  mind  responds  by  a  life-long 
endeavour  *  to  bring  every  thought  into  captivity  unto  the  obe- 
dience of  Christ  c.'  But  if  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord  of  the  Chri8tian*s 
thought.  He  is  also  Lord  of  the  Christian's  afiections.  Beauty 
it  is  which  provokes  love;  and  Christ  is  the  highest  Moral 
Beauty.  He  does  not  merely  rank  as  an  exponent  of  the  purest 
morality.  He  is  absolute  Virtue,  embodied  in  a  human  life,  and 
vividly,  energetically  set  forth  before  our  eyes  in  the  story  of 
the  Gospels.  As  such.  He  claims  to  reign  over  the  inmost 
afiections  of  men.  As  such.  He  secures  the  first  place  in  the 
heart  of  every  true  Christian.  To  have  taken  the  measure  of 
His  Beauty,  and  yet  not  to  love  Him,  is,  in  a  Christian's  judg- 
ment, to  be  self-condemned.  *  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema  Maranatha  <^.*  And  ruling 
the  affections  of  the  Christian,  Christ  is  also  King  of  the 
sovereign  &culty  in  the  Christianized  soul ;  He  is  Master  of  the 
Christian  will.  When  He  has  tamed  its  native  stubbornness. 
He  teaches  it  day  by  day  a  more  and  more  pliant  accuracy  of 
movement  in  obedience  to  Himself.  Nay,  He  is  not  merely  its 
rule  of  action,  but  its  very  motive  power ;  each  act  of  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  of  which  it  is  capable  is  but  an  extension  of  the 
energy  of  Christ's  Own  moral  Life.  *  Without  Me,'  he  says  to 
His  servants,  *ye  can  do  nothing «;'  and  with  St  Paul  His 

•»  St.  John  xiv.  6.  «  2  Cor.  x.  5. 

*  I  Cor.  xvL  22.  •  St.  John  xv.  5. 
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servants  reply,  'I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  Which 
strengtheneth  Met' 

Tins  may  be  expressed  in  other  terms  by  saying  that,  both 
intellectually  and  morally,  Christ  is  Christianity.  Christianity 
b  not  related  to  our  Lord  as  a  philosophy  might  be  to  a  philo- 
sopher, that  is,  as  a  moral  or  intellectual  system  thrown  off  from 
his  mind,  resting  thenceforward  on  its  own  merits,  and  implying 
no  necessary  relation  towards  its  author  on  the  part  of  those 
who  receive  it,  beyond  a  certain  sympathy  with  what  was  at 
one  time  a  portion  of  his  thought  ?.  A  philosophy  may  be  thus 
abstracted  altogether  from  the  person  of  its  originator,  with 
entire  impunity.  Platonic  thought  would  not  have  been 
damaged,  if  Plato  had  been  annihilated ;  and  in  our  day  men 
are  Hegelians  or  Comtists,  without  believing  that  the  respective 
authors  of  those  systems  are  in  existence  at  this  moment,  nay 
rather,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  while  deliberately  holding  that 
they  have  ceased  to  be.  The  utmost  stretch  of  personfd  alle- 
^ance,  on  the  part  of  the  dbciple  of  a  philosophy  to  its  founder, 
consists,  ordinarily  speaking,  in  a  sentiment  of  devotion  *  to  his 
memory.'  But  detach  Christianity  from  Christ,  and  it  vanishes 
before  your  eyes  into  intellectual  vapour.  For  it  is  of  the 
essence  of  Christianity  that,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  the 
Christian  should  live  in  conscious,  felt,  sustained  relationship  to 
the  Ever-living  Author  of  his  creed  and  of  his  life.  Christianity 
is  non-existent  apart  from  Christ ;  it  centres  in  Christ ;  it 
radiates,  now  as  at  the  first,  from  Christ.  It  is  not  a  mere 
doctrine  bequeathed  by  Him  to  a  world  with  which  He  has 
ceased  to  have  dealings ;  it  perishes  outright  when  men  attempt 
to  abstract  it  from  the  Living  Person  of  its  Founder.  He  is  felt 
by  His  people  to  be  their  Living  Lord,  really  present  with  them 
now,  and  even  un^  the  end  of  the  world.  The  Christian  life 
springs  from  and  is  sustained  by  the  apprehension  of  Christ 
present  in  His  Church,  present  in  and  with  His  members  as  a 
fn^cO/ia  {(oimouiXiv  \  Christ  is  the  quickening  Spirit  of  Christian 
humanity ;  He  lives  in  Christians ;  He  thinks  in  Christians ; 
He  acts  through  Christians  and  with  Christians ;  He  is  indis- 
solubly  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  Christian's  deepest 
life.  *  I  live,'  exclaims  the  Apostle,  *  yet  not  I,  but  Christ  liveth 
in  me  *.*     This  felt  presence  of  Christ  it  b,  which  gives  both  its 

'  Phil.iv.  13. 

K  Lnthardt,  Grundwahrheiteii  dee  Christenthums,  p.  247:  'Er  ist  der 
Inhalt  seiiier  Lehre.'  ^  I  Cor.  xv.  45.  '  Oal.  ii.  30. 
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form  and  its  force  to  the  sincere  Christian  life.  That  life  is  a 
loyal  homage  of  the  intellect,  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  will,  to  a 
Divine  King,  with  Whom  will,  heart,  and  intellect  are  in  close 
and  constant  communion,  and  from  Whom  there  flows  forth, 
through  the  Spirit  and  the  Sacraments,  that  supply  of  light,  of 
love,  and  of  resolve,  which  enriches  and  ennohles  the  Christian 
soul.  My  brethren,  I  am  not  theorizing  or  describing  any 
merely  ideal  state  of  things ;  I  am  but  putting  into  words  the 
inner  experience  of  every  true  Christian  among  you ;  I  am  but 
exhibiting  a  set  of  spiritual  circumstances  which,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  every  true  Christian  endeavours  to  realize  and  make  his 
own,  and  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  blessed  be  God  !  very  many 
Christians  do  realize,  to  their  present  peace,  and  to  their  eternal 
welfare. 

Certainly  it  is  not  uncommon  in  our  day  to  be  informed,  that 
'the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  a  dead  letter  in  Christendom.' 
In  consequence  (so  men  speak)  of  the  engrossing  interest  which 
Christians  have  wrongly  attached  to  the  discussion  of  dogmatic 
questions,  that  original  draught  of  essential  Christianity,  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  has  been  wellnigh  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  Perhaps  you  yourselves,  my  brethren,  ere  now  have  repeated 
some  of  the  current  conmionplaces  on  this  topic.  But  have  you 
endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  indeed  as  you  say  )  You 
remark  that  you  at  least  have  not  met  with  Christians  who 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sincere  efforts  to  turn  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  into  practice.  It  may  be  so.  But  the  question  is, 
where  have  you  looked  for  them  1  Do  you  expect  to  meet  them 
rushing  hurriedly  along  the  great  highways  of  life,  with  the 
keen,  eager,  self-asserting  multitude  ?  Do  you  expect,  that  with 
their  eye  upon  the  Beatitudes  and  upon  the  Cross,  they  will 
throng  the  roads  which  lead  to  worldly  success,  to  earthly 
wealth,  to  temporal  honour  %  Be  assured  that  those  who  know 
where  moral  beauty,  aye,  the  highest,  is  to  be  found,  are  not 
disappointed,  even  at  this  hour,  in  their  search  for  it.  Until 
you  have  looked  more  carefully,  more  anxiously  than  has 
probably  been  the  case,  for  the  triumphs  of  our  Lord's  work  in 
Christian  souls,  you  may  do  well  to  take  upon  trust  the  testi- 
mony of  others.  You  may  at  least  be  sufficiently  generous,  aye, 
and  sufficiently  reasonable,  to  believe  in  the  existence  at  this 
present  time  of  the  very  highest  types  of  Christian  virtue.  It  is 
a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  in  our  day,  multitudes  of  men  and 
women  do  lead  the  life  of  the  Beatitudes ;  they  pray,  they  fast, 
they  do  alms  to  their  Father  Which  seeth  in  secret.     These  are 
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Christians  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  These  are 
Christians  whose  righteousness  does  exceed  that  worldly  and 
conventional  standard  of  religion,  which  knows  no  law  save  the 
corrupt  public  opinion  of  the  hour,  and  which  inherits  in  every 
generation  the  essential  spirit  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees. 
These  are  Christians  who  shew  forth  the  moral  creativeness  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  their  own  deeds  and  words;  they  are  living 
witnesses  to  His  solitary  and  supreme  power  of  changing  the 
human  heart  They  were  naturally  proud;  He  has  enabled 
them  to  be  sincerely  humble.  They  were,  by  the  inherited 
taint  of  their  nature,  impure ;  He  has  in  them  shed  honour  upon 
the  h^hest  forms  of  chastity.  They  too  were,  as  in  his  natural 
state  man  ever  is,  suspicious  of  and  hostile  to  their  fellow-men, 
unless  connected  with  them  by  blood,  or  by  country,  or  by  interest. 
But  Jesus  Christ  has  taught  them  the  tenderest  and  most 
practical  forms  of  love  for  man  viewed  simply  as  man ;  He  has 
inspired  them  with  the  only  true,  that  is,  the  Christian,  huma- 
nitarianism.  Think  not  that  the  moral  energy  of  the  Christian 
life  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries.  At  this 
moment,  there  are  millions  of  souls  in  the  world,  that  are  pure, 
humble,  and  loving.  But  for  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  these 
millions  would  have  been  proud,  sensual,  selfish.  At  this  very 
day,  and  even  in  atmospheres  where  the  taint  of  scepticism  dulls 
the  brightness  of  Christian  thought,  and  enfeebles  the  strength 
of  Christian  resolution,  there  are  to  be  found  men,  whose  intel- 
ligence gazes  on  J^sus  with  a  faith  so  clear  and  strong,  whose 
affection  clings  to  Him  with  so  trustful  and  so  warm  an  embrace, 
whose  resolution  has  been  so  disciplined  and  braced  to  serve 
Him  by  a  persevering  obedience,  that,  beyond  a  doubt,  they 
would  joyfully  die  for  Him,  if  by  shedding  their  blood  they  could 
better  express  their  devotion  to  His  Person,  or  lead  others  to 
know  and  to  love  Him  more.  Blessed  be  God,  that  portion  of 
His  one  Fold  in  which  He  has  placed  us,  the  Church  of  England, 
has  not  lacked  the  lustre  of  such  lives  as  these.  Such  assuredly 
was  Ken ;  such  was  Bishop  Wilson  ;  such  have  been  many  whose 
names  have  never  appeared  in  the  page  of  history.  Has  not  one 
indeed  quite  lately  passed  from  among  us,  the  boast  and  glory  of 
this  our  University,  great  as  a  poet,  greater  still,  it  may  be,  as 
a  scholar  and  a  theologian,  greatest  of  all  as  a  Christian  saint  t 
Certainly  to  know  him,  even  slightly,  was  inevitably  to  know 
that  he  led  a  life  distinct  from,  and  higher  than,  that  of  common^ 
men.  To  know  him  well,  was  to  revere  and  to  love  in  him j 
manifested  beauty  of  his  Lord's  presence ;  it  was  to  ivM^^ 
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sensibly  perpetuated  power  of  tbe  Life,  of  the  Teaching,  of  the 
Cross  of  Jesus  ^. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  look  at  certain  palpable  effects  of  our 
Lord's  work  which  lie  on  the  very  face  of  human  society.  If 
society,  apart  from  the  Church,  is  more  kindly  and  humane  than 
in  heathen  times,  this  is  due  to  the  work  of  Christ  on  the  hearts 
of  men.  The  era  of  '  humanity'  is  the  era  of  the  Incarnation. 
The  sense  of  human  brotherhood,  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
sacredness  of  human  rights,  the  recognition  of  that  particular 
stock  of  rights  which  appertains  to  every  human  being,  is  a  cre- 
ation of  Christian  dogma.  It  has  radiated  from  the  heart  of  the 
Christian  Church  into  the  society  of  the  outer  world.  Chris- 
tianity is  the  power  which  first  gradually  softened  slavery,  and 
is  now  finally  abolishing  it.  Christianity  has  proclaim^  the 
dignity  of  poverty,  and  has  insisted  upon  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
with  a  success  proportioned  to  the  sincerity  which  has  welcomed 
her  doctrines  among  the  different  peoples  of  Christendom.  The 
hospital  is  an  invention  of  Christian  philanthropy  1;  the  active 
charity  of  the  Church  of  the  fourth  century  forced  into  the  Greek 
language  a  word  for  which  Paganism  had  had  no  occasion.  The 
degradation  of  woman  in  the  Pagan  world  has  been  exchanged 
for  a  position  of  special  privilege  and  honour,  accorded  to  her 
by  the  Christian  nations.  The  sensualism  which  Pagans  mistook 
for  love  has  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  all  true  Christian 
feeling;  and  in  Christendom,  love  is  now  the  purest  of  moral 
impulses;  it  is  the  tenderest,  the  noblest,  the  most  refined  of 
the  movements  of  the  souL  The  old,  the  universal,  the  natural 
feeling  of  bitter  hostility  between  races,  nations,  and  classes  of 
men  is  denounced  by  Christianity.  The  spread  of  Christian 
truth  inevitably  breaks  down  the  ferocities  of  national  prejudice, 
and  prepares  the  world  for  that  cosmopolitanism  which,  we  are 
told,  is  its  most  probable  future.  International  law  had  no  real 
existence  until  the  nations,  taught  by  Christ,  had  begun  to  feel 
the  bond  of  tbrotherhood.  International  law  is  now  each  year 
becoming  more  and  more  powerful  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the 
civilized  world.  And  if  we  are  sorrowfully  reminded  that  the 
prophecy  of  a  world-wide  peace  within  the  limits  of  Christ's 
kingdom  has  not  yet  been  realized ;  if  Christian  lands,  in  our 


k  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year  had  passed  to  his  rest  daring  the  in- 
terval that  eUpsed  between  the  delivery  of  the  second  and  the  third  of  these 
lectures,  on  March  30,  1866. 
^  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages,  chap.  ix.  part  i.  toI.  iL  p.  365. 
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day  as  before,  are  reddened  by  streams  of  Christian  blood ;  yet 
the  utter  disdain  of  the  plea  of  right,  the  high-handed  and 
barbarous  savagery,  which  marked  the  wars  of  heathendom,  have 
given  way  to  sentiments  in  which  justice  can  at  least  obtain 
a  hearing,  add  which  compassion  and  generosity,  drawing  their 
inspirations  from  the  Cross,  have  at  times  raised  to  the  level  of 
chivalry. 

But  neither  would  any  improvements  in  man's  social  life,  nor 
even  the  regenerate  lives  of  individual  Christians,  of  themselves, 
have  realized  our  Lord*s  *  plan*  in  its  completeness  ™.  His  design 
was  to  found  a  society  or  Church  ;  individual  sanctity  and  social 
amelioration  are  only  effects  radiating  from  the  Church.  The 
Church  herself  is  the  true  proof  of  His  success.  After  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  centuries  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  here,  and  it  is 
still  expanding.  How  fares  it  generally  with  a  human  under- 
taking when  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  long  period  of  time?  The 
idea  which  was  its  very  soul  is  thrown  into  the  shade  by  some 
other  idea ;  or  it  is  warped,  or  distorted,  or  diverted  from  its 
true  direction,  or  changed  by  some  radical  corruption.  In  the 
end  it  dies  out  from  among  the.  living  thoughts  of  men,  and 
takes  its  place  in  the  tomb  of  so  much  forgotten  speculation,  on 
the  shelves  of  a  library.  Within  a  short  lifetime  we  may  follow 
many  a  popular  moral  impulse  from  its  cradle  to  its  grave. 
From  the  erk  of  its  young  enthusiasm,  we  mark  its  gradual 
entry  upon  the  stage  of  fixed  habit ;  from  this  again  we  pass  to 
its  day  of  lifeless  formalism,  and  to  the  rapid  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. But  the  Society  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  is  here,  still 
animated  by  its  original  idea,  still  carried  forward  by  the  moral 
impulse  which  sustained  it  in  i|t8  infancy.     If  Christian  doctrine 

»  A  reviewer,  who  naturally  must  dissent  from  parte  of  the  teaching  of 
these  lectures,  hut  of  whose  generosity  and  fairness  the  lecturer  is  deeply 
sensible,  reminds  him  that '  Our  Lord  came  to  carry  out  the  counsel  of  the 
Eternal  Father ;  and  that  counsel  was,  primarily,  to  establish,  through  His 
sacrificial  death,  an  economy  of  mercy,  under  which  justification  and  spiritual 
and  eternal  life  should  be  realized  by  all  who  should  penitently  rely  on  Him.' 
St.  John  iii.  16,  ^1.38-40.  Undoubtedly.  But  this  'economy  of  mercy 
included  the  establishment  of  a  world-embracing  church,  within  which  it  was 
to  be  dispensed.  Col.  i.  xo-14.  Our  Lord  founded  His  Church,  not  by  way 
of  achieving  a  vast  social  feat  or  victory,  but  with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  the 
human  soul,  which  He  came  from  heaven  to  save.  Nevertheless  the  Church 
is  not  related  to  our  Lord's  design  as  an  '  inseparable  accident.'  It  is  that 
design  itself,  viewed  on  its  historical  and  social  side;  it  is  the  form  which, 
80  far  as  we  know.  His  redemptive  work  necessarily  took,  and  which  He  Him- 
self founded  as  being  the  imperishable  result  of  His  Incarnation  and  Death. 
St.  Matt,  xvi  18.  Cf.  Wesleyan-Methodist  Magazine,  Dec.  1867,  p.  1086. 
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has,  in  particular  branches  of  the  Church,  been  OTerlaid  bj  an 
encrustation  of  foreign  and  earthly  elements,  its  body  and  sub- 
stance is  untouched  in  each  great  division  of  the  Catholic 
Society;  and  much  of  it,  we  rejoice  to  know,  is  retained  by  com- 
munities external  to  the  Holy  Fold.  If  intimate  union  with  the 
worldly  power  of  the  State  (as  especially  in  England  during 
the  last  century)  has  sometimes  seemed  to  chill  the  warmth  of 
Christian  love,  and  to  substitute  a  heartless  extemalism  for  the 
spiritual  life  of  a  Christian  brotherhood ;  yet  again  and  again 
the  flame  of  that  Spirit  Whom  the  Son  of  Man  sent  to  'glorify' 
Hitnself,  has  burst  up  from  the  depths  of  the  living  heart  of  the 
Church,  and  has  kindled  among  a  generation  of  sceptics  or  i^en- 
sualists  a  pure  and  keen  enthusiasm  which  confessors  and  martyrs 
might  have  recognised  as  their  own.  The  Church  of  Christ  in 
sooth  carries  within  herself  the  secret  forces  which  renew  her 
moral  vigour,  and  which  will,  in  God's  good  time,  visibly  re- 
assert her  essential  unity.  Her  perpetuated  existence  among 
ourselves  at  this  hour  bears  a  witness  to  the  superhuman  powers 
of  her  Founder,  not  less  significant  than  that  afforded  by  the 
intensity  of  the  individual  Christian  life,  or  by  the  territorial 
range  of  the  Christian  empire. 

ni.  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  world  is  a  patent  feet, 
and  it  is  still  in  full  progress  before  our  eyes.  The  question 
remains,  How  are  we  to  account  for  its  success ) 

I.  If  this  question  is  asked  with  respect  to  the  ascendancy 
of  such  a  national  religion  as  the  popular  Paganism  of  Greece, 
it  is  obvious  to  refer  to  the  doctrine  of  the  prehistoric  mythus. 
The  Greek  religious  creed  was,  at  least  in  the  main,  a  creation  of 
the  national  imagination  at  a  period  when  reflection  and  ex- 
perience could  scarcely  have  existed.  It  was  recommended  to 
subsequent  generations,  not  merely  by  the  indefinable  charm  of 
poetry  which  was  thrown  around  it,  not  merely  by  the  antiquity 
which  shrouded  its  actual  origin,  but  by  its  accurate  sympathy 
with  the  genius  as  with  the  degradations  of  the  gifted  race  which 
had  produced  it.  But  of  late  years  we  have  heard  less  of  the 
attempt  to  apply  the  doctrine  <^  the  mythus  to  a  series  of  well- 
ascertained  historical  events,  occurring  in  the  mid-day  light  of 
history,  and  open  to  the  hostile  criticism  of  an  entire  people. 
The  historical  imt^nation,  steadily  applied  to  the  problem,  re- 
fuses to  picture  the  unimaginable  process  by  which  such  stupen- 
dous *  myths '  as  those  of  the  Gospel  could  have  been  festooned 
around  the  simple  history  of  a  humble  preacher  of  righteousness ". 
n  Luthardt,  Grondwahrheiten  des  Christenthums,  p.  234. 
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The  early  Christian  Church  does  not  supply  the  intellectual 
agencies  that  could  have  been  equal  to  any  such  task.  As 
Rousseau  has  observed,  the  inventor  of  such  a  history  would 
have  been  not  less  wonderful  than  its  Subject  ^ ;  and  the  utter 
reversal  of  the  ordinary  laws  of  a  people's  mental  development 
would  have  been  itself  a  miracle.  Nor  was  it  to  be  anticipated 
that  a  religion  which  was,  as  the  mythical  school  asserts,  the 
*  creation  of  the  Jewish  race,*  would  have  made  itself  a  home,  at 
the  very  beginning  of  its  existence,  among  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  peoples  of  the  Western  world.  If  however  we  are  re- 
ferred to  the  upgrowth  and  spread  of  Buddhism,  as  to  a  pheno- 
menon which  may  rival  and  explain  the  triumph  of  Christianity, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply  that  the  writers  who  insist  upon  this 
parallel  are  themselves  eminently  successful  in  analysing  the 
purely  natural  causes  of  the  success  of  ^al^ya-Mouni.  They 
dwell  among  other  points  on  the  rare  delicacy  and  fertility  of 
the  Aryan  imagination  P,  and  on  the  absence  of  any  strong 
counter-attraction  to  arrest  the  course  of  the  new  doctrine  in 
Central  and  South-eastern  Asia.  Nor  need  we  fear  to  admit, 
that,  mingled  with  the  darkest  errors,  Buddhism  contained 
elements  of  truth  so  undeniably  powerful  as  to  appeal  with 
great  force  to  some  of  the  noblest  aspirations  of  the  soul  of 
man  a.  But  Buddhism,  vast  as  is  the  population  which  professes 
it,  has  not  yet  made  its  way  into  a  second  continent ;  while  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  is  to  be  found  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  As  for  the  rapid  and  widespread  growth  of  the  religion 
of  the  False  Prophet,  it  may  be  explained,  partly  by  the  practical 
genius  of.  Mohammed,  partly  by  the  rare  qualities  of  the  Arab 
race.  If  it  had  not  claimed  to  be  a  new  revelation,  Moham- 
medanism might  have  passed  for  a  heresy  adroitly  constructed 
out  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  Its  doctrine  re- 
^>ecting  Jesus  Christ  reaches  the  level  of  Socinianism ;  and,  as 
against  Polytheism,  its  speculative  force  lay  in  its  insistance  upon 
the  truth  of  the  Divine  Unity.    A  reli^on  which  consecrated 

«  The  well-known  words  of  the  £mile  are  these :  'Jamais  des  antetirs  juifs 
n'eossent  trouv^  oe  ton  ni  cette  morale ;  et  r£vangile  a  des  caract^res  de 
v^rit^  si  grands,  si  frappants,  si  parfaitement  inimitables,  qne  Tinventenr  en 
serait  plus  ^tonnant  que  le  h^ros.' 

P  Cf.  on  this  point  the  interesting  Essay  of  M.  Taine,  Etndes  Critiques, 
p.  321. 

1  Ct  Saint-Hilaire,  Le  Bonddha  et  sa  Religion,  pp.  142-148.  Yet  M.  St. 
Hilaire  describes  Buddhism  as  presenting  '  un  spiritualisme  sans  Ame,  une 
▼ertu  sans  deroir,  une  morale  sans  liberty,  une  charity  sans  amour,  un  monde 
sans  nature  et  sans  Dieu.'  *  lb.  p.  x8a. 
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sensual  indulgence  could  bid  high  lor  an  Asiatic  popularity 
against  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  Mohammed  delivered  the 
scymetar,  as  the  instrument  of  Bis^c^postolate,  into  the  hands  of 
a  people  whose  earlier  poetry  shews  it  to  have  been  gifted  with 
intellectual  fire  and  strength  of  purpose  of  the  highest  order. 
But  it  has  not  yet  been  asserted  that  the  Church  fought  her 
way,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  throne  of  Constantino ;  nor  were  the 
first  Christians  naturally  calculated  to  impose  their  will  forcibly 
upon  the  civilized  world,  had  they  ever  desired  to  do  so.  Still 
less  is  a  parallel  to  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  found  in  that 
of  Confucius.  Confiicius  indeed  was  not  a  warrior  like  Moham- 
med, nor  a  mystic  like  Qakya-Mouni ;  he  appealed  neither  to 
superior  knowledge  nor  to  miraculous  power.  Confucius  col- 
lected, codified,  ei^orced,  reiterated  all  that  was  most  elevated  in 
the  moral  traditions  of  China ;  he  was  himself  deeply  penetrated 
with  the  best  ethical  sentiments  of  Chinese  antiquity  ^  His 
success  was  that  of  an  earnest  patriot  who  was  also,  as  a  patriot, 
an  antiquarian  moralist.  But  he  succeeded  only  in  China,  nor 
could  his  work  roll  back  that  invasion  of  Buddhism  which  took 
place  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Confucianism 
is  more  purely  national  than  Buddhism  and  Mohamme- 
danism ;  and  in  this  respect  it  contrasts  more  sharply  with 
the  world-wide  presence  of  Christianity.  Yet  if  Confucianism  is 
unknown  beyond  the  frontiers  of  China,  it  is  equally  true  that 
neither  Buddhism  nor  Mohanmiedanism  have  done  more  than 
spread  themselves  over  territories  contiguous  to  their  original 
homes.  Whereas,  almost  within  the  first  century  of  her  exist- 
ence, the  Church  had  her  missionaries  in  Spain  on  one  hand, 
and,  as  it  seems,  in  India  on  the  other ;  and  her  Apostle  pro- 
claimed that  his  Master's  cause  was  utterly  independent  of  all 
distinctions  of  race  and  nation*.  In  our  own  day.  Christian 
charity  is  freely  spending  its  energies  and  its  blood  in  efforts  to 
carry  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  into  regions  where  He  has  been 
so  stoutly  resisted  by  these  ancient  and  highly  organized  forms 
of  error.  Yet  in  the  streets  of  London  or  of  Paris  we  do  not 
hear  of  the  labours  of  Moslem  or  Buddhist  missionaries,  instinct 
with  any  such  sense  of  a  duty  and  mission  to  all  the  world  in  the 
name  of  truth,  as  that  which  animates,  at  this  very  hour,  those 
heroic  pioneers  of  Christendom  whom  Europe  has  sent  to  Delhi 
or  to  Pekin  *. 

'  Cf.  Max  MUlIer,  Chips  from  a  German  Workshop,  vol.  1.  p.  308. 

•  GoL  tii.  II ;  Rom.  i.  14. 

*  We  are  indeed  told  that  *  if  we  were  to  judge  £rom  the  histoiy  of  the  last 
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Gibbofis  account  of  the  stucess  of  Jesus  Christ.  135 

a.  From  the.  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  the  rapid  progress 
of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  diffi- 
culties, has  attracted  attention,  on  the  score  of  its  high  evidential 
value  ^.  The  accomplished  but  unbelieving  historian  of  the  De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  undertook  to  furnish  the 
scepticism  of  the  last  century  with  a  systematized  and  altogether 
'MxJbwral  account  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ^.  The  five  *  causes  * 
which  he  instances  as  sufficient  to  explain  the  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  world  are,  the  '  zeal '  of  the  early  Christians,  the 
*  doctrine  of  a  future  life/  the  *  miraculous  powers  ascribed  to 
the  primitive  Church,'  the  '  pure  and  austere  morals  of  the  first 
Christians,'  and  Hhe  union  and  discipline  of  the  Christian 
republic.'  But  surely  each  of  these  causes-  points  at  once  and 
irresistibly  to  a  cause  beyond  itself^.  If  the  zeal  of  the  first 
Christians  was,  as  Gibbon  will  have  it,  a  fanatical  habit  of  mind 
inherited  from  Judaism,  how  came  it  not  merely  to  survive,  but 
to  acquire  a  new  intensity,  when  the  narrow  nationalism  which 
provoked  it  in  the  Jew  had  been  wholly  renounced  %  What  was 
it  that  made  the  first  Christians  so  zealous  amid  surrounding 
lassitude,  so  holy  amid  encompassing  pollution  ?  Why  should 
the  doctrine  of  a  life  to  come  have  had  a  totally  different  effect 
when  proclaimed  by  the  Apostles  from  any  which  it  had  had 
when  taught  by  Socrates  or  by  Plato,  or  by  other  thinkers  of  the 
Pagan  world  1  How  came  it  that  a  few  peasants  and  tradesmen 
could  erect  a  world-wide  organization,  sufficiently  elastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  genius  of  races  the  most  various,  sufficiently 
uniform  to  be  everywhere  visibly  conservative  of  its  unbroken 
identity  ?  If  the  miracles  of  the  early  Church,  or  any  one  of 
them,  were  genuine,  how  can  they  avail  to  explain  the  naJbi/raX- 
ness  of  the  spread  of  Christianity  ?     If  they  were  all  false,  how 

thousand  yean,  it  would  appear  to  shew  that  the  permanent  area  of  Chris- 
tianity is  conterminous  with  that  of  Western  civilization,  and  that  its  doctrines 
oould  find  acceptance  only  among  those  who,  by  incorporation  into  the  Greek 
and  Latin  races,  have  adopted  their  system  of  life  and  morals.'  International 
Policy,  p.  508.  The  Anglo- Positivist  school  however  is  careful  to  explain 
that  it  altogether  excludes  Bussia  from  any  share  in  *•  Western  civilization ;  * 
Bussia,  it  appears,  is  quite  external  to  'the  West*  Ibid.  pp.  14-17,  58, 
95.  &c. 

"  St.  Justin.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  117,  I3i ;  St.Irenseus,  adv.  Hser.  i.  c.  10, 
I  a  ;  TertuU.  adv.  Judseos,  vii ;  Apolog.  37 ;  Orig.  contr.  Celsum,  i.  26, 
ii.  79.    Cf.  Freppel,  Examen  Critique,  p.  110. 

*  No  reader  of  Oibbon  vrill  be  misled  by  the  sarcasm  of  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  Decl.  and  Fall,  c.  xv.  Would  that  Gibbon  had  really  supposed 
himself  to  be  describing  only  the  'secondary  causes'  of  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity !  «  Eclipse  of  Faith,  p.  1 86. 
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extraordinary  is  this  spectacle  of  a  moral  triumph^  such  as  even 
Gibbon  acknowledges  that  of  Christianity  to  be,  Woaght  about  by 
means  of  a  vast  and  odious  imposition  !  Gibbon's  argument  would 
have  been  more  conclusive  if  the  *  causes'  to  which  he  points 
could  themselves  have  been  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  a 
naiAxral  way.  As  it  was,  the  historian  of  Lausanne  did  an  in- 
direct service  to  Christendom,  of  that  kind  for  which  England 
has  sometimes  been  indebted  to  the  threatening  preparations  of 
a  great  military  neighbour.  Gibbon  indicated  very  clearly  the 
direction  which  would  be  taken  by  modem  assailants  of  the 
faith ;  but  he  is  not  singular  in  having  strengthened  the  cause 
which  he  sought  to  ruin,  by  furnishing  an  indirect  demonstration 
of  the  essentially  supernatural  character  of  the  spread  of  the 
Gospel. 

3.  But  you  remind  me  that  if  the  sceptical  artillery  of  Gibbon 
is  out  of  date,  yet  the  *  higher  criticism'  of  our  day  has  a  more 
delicate,  and,  as  is  presumed,  a  more  effective  method  of  stating 
the  naturalistic  explanation  of  the  work  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
world.  Jesus  Christ,  you  say,  was  bom  at  a  time  when  the 
world  itself  forced  victory  upon  Him,  or  at  least  ensured  for 
Him  an  easy  triumph  y.  The  wants  and  aspirations  of  a  worn- 
out  civilization,  the  dim  but  almost  universal  presentiment  of 
a  coming  Restorer  of  mankind,  the  completed  organization  of  a 
great  world-empire,  combined  to  do  this.  You  urge  that  it  is 
possible  so  to  correspond  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  drift  of 
a  particular  period,  that  nothing  but  a  perverse  stupidity  can 
escape  a  success  which  is  all  but  inevitable.  You  add  that  Jesus 
Christ  '  had  this  chance '  of  appearing  at  a  critical  moment  in 
the  history  of  humanity ;  and  that  when  the  world  tras  ripe  for 
His  religion.  He  and  His  Apostles  had  just  adroitness  enough 
not  to  be  wholly  unequal  to  the  opportunity.  The  report  ^of  His 
teaching  and  of  His  Person  was  carried  on  the  crest  of  one  of 
those  waves  of  strange  mystic  enthusiasm,  which  so  often  during 
the  'age  of  the  Csesars  rolled  westward  from  Asia  towards  the 
capital  of  the  world  \  and  though  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  it 
is  true,  had  perished  in  the  surf.  His  work,  you  hold,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  could  not  but  survive  Him. 

T  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  303,  303.  M.  Renan  is  of  opinion  that '  la 
conversion  da  monde  aux  id^es  juives  (!)  et  chr^dennes  ^tait  inevitable;' 
his  only  astonishment  is  that  *  cette  conversion  se  soit  fait  si  lentement  et  si 
tard/  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  faith  is  said  to  have  made  *  de  proche  en 
proche  dHHofnmaidti  progr^'  (Ibid.  p.  215) ;  and,  with  reference  to  Antioch> 
'  on  t'^tonne  des  progr^  accomplis  en  si  pen  de  temps.'  Ibid.  p.  236. 
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TVas  our  Lord's  triumph  due  to  Judaism  ?    137 

(a)  In  this  representation,  mj  brethren,  there  is  a  partial 
truth  which  I  proceed  to  recognise.  It  is  true  that  the  world 
was  weary  and  expectant ;  it  is  true  that  the  political  fabric  of 
the  great  empire  afforded  to  the  Gospel  the  same  facilities  for 
self-extension  as  those  which  it  offered  to  the  religion  of  Osiris, 
or  to  the  fable  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus.  But  those  favourable . 
circumstances  are  only  what  we  should  look  for  at  the  hands  of 
a  Divine  Providence,  when  the  true  religion  was  to  be  introduced 
into  the  world ;  and  they  are  altogether  unequal  to  account  for 
the  success  of  Christianity.  It  is  alleged  that  Christianity  cor- 
responded to  the  dominant  moral  and  mental  tendencies  ^  of  the 
time  so  perfectly,  that  those  tendencies  secured  its  triumph. 
But  is  this  accurate)  Christianity  was  cradled  in  Judaism; 
but  was  the  later  Judaism  so  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
temper  and  aim  of  Christianity  %  Was  the  age  of  the  Zealots,  of 
Judas  the  Gkulonite,  of  Theudas,  likely  to  welcome  the  spiritual 
empire  of  such  a  teacher  as  our  Lord  » ?  Were  the  moral  dispo- 
sitions of  the  Jews,  their  longings  for  a  political  Messiah,  their 
fierce  legalism,  their  passionate  jealousy  for  the  prerogatives  of 
their  race,  calculated — I  do  not  say  to  further  the  triumph  of 
the  Church,  but — to  enter  even  distantly  into  her  distinctive 
spirit  and  doctrines  %  Did  not  the  Synagogue  persecute  Jesus 
to  death,  when  it  had  once  discerned  the  real  character  of  His 
teaching  1  It  may  be  argued  that  the  favourable  dispositions  in 
question  which  made  the  success  of  Christianity  practically 
inevitable  were  to  be  found  among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  \  The 
Hellenistic  Jews  were  less  cramped  by  national  prejudices,  less 
strictly  observant  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  more  willing  to 
welcome  Gentile  proselytes  than  was  the  case  with  the  Jews  of 
Palestine.  Be  it  so.  But  the  Hellenistic  Jews  were  just  as 
opposed  as  the  Jews  of  Palestine  to  the  capital  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity. A  crucified  Messiah,  for  instance,  was  not  a  more  wel- 
come doctrine  in  the  synagogues  of  Corinth  or  of  Thessalonica 
than  in  those  of  Jerusalem.  Never  was  Judaism  broader,  more 
elastic,  more  sympathetic  with  external  thought,  more  disposed 
to  make  concessions  than  in  Philo  Judseus,  the  most  representa- 
tive of  Hellenistic  Jews.  Yet  Philo  insists  as  stoutly  as  any 
Palestinian  Eabbi  upon  the  perpetuity  of  the  law  of  Moses.  As 
long,  he  says,  as  the  human  race  shall  endure,  men  shall  carry 

*  Renan,  Lea  Apdtres,  c.  19,  pp.  366,  sqq. 

*  Freppel,  Examen  Critiqae,  p.  114. 
^  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  a  xp,  p.  ii3. 
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their  ofTerings  to  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  0.  Indeed  in  the  first 
age  of  Christianitj  the  Jews,  both  Palestinian  and  Hellenistic, 
illustrate,  unintentionally  of  course,  but  very  remarkably,  the 
supernatural  law  of  the  expansion  of  the  Church.  They  perse- 
cute Christ  in  His  members,  and  yet  they  submit  to  Him;  they 
are  foremost  in  enriching  the  Church  with  converts,  after  en- 
riching her  with  martyrs.  Wherever  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
appear,  it  is  the  Jews  who  are  their  fiercest  persecutors  d ;  the 
Jews  rouse  against  them  the  passions  of  the  Pagan  mob,  or 
appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Pagan  magistrate®.  Yet  the 
sjmagogue  is  the  mission-station  fi-om  which  the  Church's  action 
originally  radiates ;  the  synagogue,  as  a  rule,  yields  their  first 
spiritual  conquests  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Cross.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  we  remark  on  the  one  hand  the  hatred  and  opposi- 
tion with  which  the  Jew  met  the  advancing  Gospel,  on  the  other, 
the  signal  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  Gospel  among  the  ranks  of 
the^^wish  population '.  The  former  fact  determines  the  true 
significance  of  the  latter.  Men  do  not  persecute  systems  which 
answer  to  their  real  sympathies ;  St.  Paul  was  not  a  Christian 
at  heart,  and  without  intending  it,  before  his  conversion.  The 
Church  triumphed  in  spite  of  the  dominant  tendencies  and  the 
fierce  opposition  of  Judaism,  both  in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  ; 
she  triumphed  by  the  force  of  her  inherent  and  Divine  vitality. 
The  process  whereby  the  Gospel  won  its  way  among  the  Jewish 
people  was  typified  in  St  Paul's  experience ;  the  passage  from 
the  traditions  of  the  synagogue  to  the  faith  of  Pentecost  cost 
nothing  less  than  a  violent  moral  and  intellectual  wrench,  such 
as  could  be  achieved  only  by  a  supernatural  force,  interrupting 

•  De  Monarchic,  lib.  ii.  §  3,  ii.  224  :  ^^'  5<rov  T^p  rh  Mp^w  yhos  Zia^ 
fifi^ti,  del  Ked  cd  xpScroBoi  rod  Upou  <f>vKax^<^om(u  <rvy9iaivei»fl(ou<rai  waml  r^ 
KScfitfi :  quoted  by  Freppel. 

<*  How  far  St.  Paul  thought  that  Judaism  contributed  to  the  triumph  of 
the  Church  might  appear  from  i  Thes8.  ii.  15,  16.  Compare  Acts  xiii.  50, 
xir.  5,  19,  xvii.  5,  13,  xviii.  12,  xix.  9,  xxii.  21,  22. 

•  Renan,  Lea  Apdtres,  p.  143  :  '  Ce  qu'il  importe,  en  tout  cas,  de  remar- 
quer,  c*est  q\i%  V^poque  oh  nous  sommeSf  les  pers^cuteurs  du  Christianisme 
ne  sont  pas  les  Romains ;  ce  sont  les  Juifs  orthodoxes.  .  .  C'^tait  Rome, 
ainsi  que  nous  Tavons  d4'jh  plusieurs  fois  remarqu^,  qui  empdchait  le  Juda3isme 
de  se  livrer  pleinement  k  ses  instincts  d'intol6rance,  et  d^^touffer  les  d^- 
Teloppements  libres  qui  se  produisaient  dans  son  sein.  Toute  diminution  de 
Tautorit^  juive  ^tait  un  bienfait  pour  la  secte  naissante.*  (p.  251.)  See 
Martyr.  St  Polyc.  c  13. 

'  Acts  vi.  7.  This  one  text  disposes  of  M.  Renan's  assertion  as  to  the 
growth  of  the  Church,  that  'les  orthodoxes  rigides  s'y  prStaient  peu.' 
Apdtres,  p.  1 13. 
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tbe  old  stream  of  thought  and  feeling  and  introducing  a  new 
one. 

(3)  But  if  success  was  not  forced  upon  the  Christian  Church 
by  the  dispositions  and  attitude  of  Judaism ;  can  it  be  said  that 
Paganism  supplies  us  with  the  true  explanation  of  the  trifimph 
of  the  Gospel?  What  then  were  those  intellectual  currents, 
those  moral  ideals,  those  movements,  those  aspirations,  discover- 
able in  the  Paganism  of  the  age  of  the  Caesars,  which  were  in 
such  effective  alliance  with  the  doctrine  and  morality  of  the  New 
Testament  1  What  was  the  general  temper  of  Pagan  intellect, 
but  a  self-asserting,  cynical  scepticism  ?  Pagan  intellect  speaks 
in  orators  like  Cicerosr,  publicly  deriding  the  idea  of  rewards  and 
punishments  hereafter,  and  denying  the  intervention  of  a  higher 
Power  in  the  affairs  of  menl» ;  or  it  speaks  in  statesmen  like 
Caesar,  proclaiming  from  his  place  in  the  Eoman  senate  that  tbe 
soul  does  not  exist  after  death  ^ ;  or  in  historians  like  Tacitus, 
repudiating  with  self-confident  disdain  the -idea  of  a  providential 
government  of  the  world  J;  or  in  poets  like  Horace,  making 
profession  of  the  practical  Atheism  of  the  school  of  Epicurus,  it 
is  hard  to  say,  whether  in  jest  or  in  earnest  ^ ;  or  in  men  of 
science  like  Strabol  and  Pliny™,  maintaining  that  religion  is 
a  governmental  device  for  keeping  the  passions  of  the  lower 
orders  under  restraint,  and  that  the  soul's  immortality  is  a  mere 
dream  or  nursery-story.  *  Unbelief  in  the  official  religion,'  says 
M.  Renan,  *  was  prevalent  throughout  the  educated  class.  The  very 
statesmen  who  most  ostentatiously  upheld  the  public  worship  of 
the  empire  made  very  amusing  epigrams  at  its  expense  J^.*  What 
was  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  Eoman  Paganism  1 ' 
Modem  unbelief  complains  that  St.  Paul  has  characterized  the 
social  morality  of  the  Pagan  world  in  terms  of  undue  severity  o. 


»  Cicero  however,  in  his  speculative  moods,  was  the  'only  Roman  who 
undertook  to  rest  a  real  individual  existence  of  souls  after  death  on  philo- 
sophical grounds.'   Dullinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  hk.  viii.  §  3. 

^  Cic.  pro  Cluentio,  c  61  ;  De  Nat.  Deor.  iiL  52 ;  De  Off.  iii.  28 ;  De 
Divin.  ii.  1 7. 

1  Sallust  Catilin.  50-52. 

'  Tacitus,  Ann.  zvi.  33,  vi.  22.    Yet  see  Hist  i.  3,  iv.  78. 

k  Hor.  Sat.  i.  5,  100,  sq. ;  cf.  Lucret.  t.  83,  vi.  57,  sq. 

1  Geogr.  i.  c.  2  ;  cf.  Polyb.  Hist.  Gen.  vi  56. 

»  Plm.vii.  55. 

"  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  pp.  340,  341. 

^  Ibid.  p.  309^  note  i :  *  L'opinion  beauooup  trop  s^v^re  de  Saint  Paul 
(Rom.  i.  34  et  suiv.)  s'ezplique  de  la  mdme  manibre.  Saint  Paul  nt  coimais'- 
$ait  p<u  la  hauU  sociiU  Bomaine,    Ce  sont  Ik,  d'ailleurs,  de  oee  invectives 
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Yet  St  Paul  does  not  exceed  the  specific  charges  of  Tacitus,  of 
Suetonius,  of  Juvenal,  of  Seneca,  that  is  to  say,  of  writers  who, 
at  least,  had  no  theological  interest  in  misrepresenting  or  exagge- 
rating the  facts  which  they  deploreP.  When  Tacitus  summarizes 
the  moral  condition  of  Paganism  by  his  exhaustive  phrase 
^corrumpere  et  corrwmpiy  he  more  than  covers  the  sorrowing 
invective  of  the  Apostle.  Indeed  our  modem  historian  of  the 
Apostolic  age,  who  sees  nothing  miraculous  in  the  success  of  the 
Gospel  4,  has  himself  characterized  the  moral  condition  of  the 
Pagan  world  in  terms  yet  more  severe  than  those  of  the  Apostle 
whom  he  condenms.  According  to  M.  Benan,  Home  under  the 
Caesars  *  became  a  school  of  immorality  and  cruelty';'  it  was  a 
*very  hell*;*  'the  reproach  that  Rome  had  poisoned  the  world 
at  large,  the  Apocalyptic  comparison  of  Pagan  Rome  to  a  prosti- 
tute who  had  poured  forth  upon  the  earth  the  wine  of  her 
immoralities,  was  in  many  respects  a  just  comparison*.*  Nor 
was  the  moral  degradation  of  Paganism  confined  to  the  capital 

oomme  en  font  les  pr^catenn,  et  qn'il  ne  faut  jamais  prendre  k  la  lettre.* 
Do  the  Satires  of  Javenal  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  if  St  Paul  had  '  known 
the  high  society  of  Rome,'  he  would  have  used  a  less  emphatic  language? 
And  is  it  a  rule  with  preachers,  whether  Apostolic  or  post-Apostolic,  not  to 
mean  what  they  say  ? 

P  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  87,  ii.  37-,  iii.  61,  vi.  293.  Seneca,  Epist.  zcviL;  De 
Benefic.  i.  9,  iii.  16.  Tadtus,  Hist.  i.  2 ;  Gi^.  xix.  See  other  quotations 
in  Wetstein,  Nov.  Test,  in  loc.  It  may  be  that  Tacitus,  in  his  affection  for 
the  old  regime  of  the  republic,  was  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  sins  of  the 
empire,  and  that  Juvenal  dwelt  upon  the  vices  of  the  capital  with  somewhat 
of  the  narrow  prejudice  of  provincialism.  Still,  after  allowing  for  this,  there 
is  a  groundwork  of  fiftct  in  these  representations  which  amply  justifies 
St  Paul. 

4  Renan,  Les  Apdtres,  p.  2^66 :  '  Tel  ^tait  le  monde  que  les  missionaires 
Chretiens  entreprirent  de  convertir.  On  doit  voir  maintenant,  ce  me  semble, 
qu'une  telle  entreprise  ne  fut  pas  une  folie,  et  que  sa  r^ussite  ne  fut  pas  on 
miracle.' 

»  Ibid.  p.  30s. 

*  Ibid.  p.  3 10 :  '  L'esprit  de  vertigo  et  de  cruaut^  d^ordait  alors,  et  fidsait 
de  Rome  un  veritable  enfer.'  P.  317  :  'A  Rome,  il  est  vrai,  tons  les  vices 
s*affichaient  avec  un  cynisme  r^voltant ;  les  spectacles  surtopt  avaient  intro- 
duit  une  affreuse  corruption.'  This  statement  is  not  an  exaggeration.  See 
Dollinger,  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum,  bk.  ix.  pt.  ii.  §  3,  4,  pp.  704-721. 

*  Ibid.  p.  335 :  <  Le  reproche  d'avoir  empoisonn^  la  terre,  I'assimilation  de 
Rome  ib  une  courtisane  qui  a  vers^  an  monde  le  vin  de  son  immorality  ^tait 
juste  ^  beaucoup  d'^gards.'  Yet  M.  Renan  is  so  little  careful  about  contra- 
dicting himself  that  he  elsewhere  says,  *  Le  monde,  k  T^poque  Romaine,  sc- 
compUt  un  progr^s  de  morality  et  subit  une  decadence  scientifique.'  (p.  3  26.) 
The  nature  of  this  progress  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  Epicurean :  'Le 
monde  s'assouplissait,  perdait  sa  rigeur  antique,  acqudrait  de  la  molUsse,  et 
de  la  sensibility'  (p.  318.) 
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of  tbe  great  empire.  The  proyinoes  were  scarcely  purer  than 
the  capital.  Each  province  poured  its  separate  contribution  of 
moral  filth  into  the  great  store  which  the  increasing  centraliza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  accumulated  in  the  main  reservoir  at 
Rome ;  each  province  in  turn  received  its  share  of  this  recipro- 
cated corruption  ^.  In  particular,  the  East,  that  very  portion  of 
the  empire  in  which  the  Gospel  took  its  rise,  was  the  main 
source  of  the  common  infection^.  Antioch  was  itself  a  centre  of 
moral  putrefaction^.  Egypt  was  one  of  the  most  corrupt 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  the  same  account  might  be  given 
generally  of  those  districts  and  cities  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
Church  first  made  her  way,  of  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
Boman  Africa,  of  Ephesus  and  Corinth,  of  Alexandria  and  Car- 
thage. *  The  middle  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  was,  in  point 
of  fact,  one  of  the  worst  epochs  of  ancient  history  ^.' 

But  was  such  an  epoch,  such  a  world,  such  a  *  civilization' 
as  this  calculated  to  'force  success'  on  an  institution  like 
Hhe  kingdom  of  heaven,'  or  on  a  doctrine  such  as  that  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  If  indeed  Christianity  bad  been  an  ^dylP 
or  'pastoral,'  the  product  of  the  simple  peasant  life  and  of 
the  bright  sky  of  Galilee,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  have  attracted  a  momentary  interest  in  literary  circles, 
although  it  certainly  would  have  escaped  from  any  more  serious 
trial  at  the  hands  of  statesmen  than  an  unafiected  indifference 
to  its  popularity.  But  what  was  the  Gospel  as  it  met  the 
eye  and  fell  upon  the  ear  of  Boman  Paganism  ?  *  We  preach,' 
said  the  Apostle,  'Christ  Crucified,  to  the  Jews  an  offence, 
and  to  the  Greeks  a  folly  y.'  '  I  determined  not  to  know  any- 
thing among  you   Corinthians,  save  Jesus   Christ,   and   Him 

"  Les  Ap6tres,  p.  316 :  'La  provinoe  valait  mieux  que  Rome,  ou  plutdt 
lea  ^Mments  impure  qui  de  toutes  parts  s'ftmassaient  ^  Rome,  comme  en  an 
^gotlt,  ayaient  fonii^  1^  un  foyer  d^infedum,* 

^  Ibid.  p.  305  :  *  Le  mal  venait  surtout  de  rOrient,  de  ces  flatteun  de  baa 
4ttige,  de  oes  bommes  infiftmes  que  r£gypte  et  la  8yrie  envoyaient  k  Rome.' 
P.  306  :  '  Les  ph^  choquantes  ignominies  de  Tempire,  telles  que  Tapoth^ose 
de  Tempereur,  sa  divinisation  de  son  vivant,  venaient  de  TOrient,  et  surtout 
de  r£gypte,  qui  ^tait  alors  un  des  pays  les  plus  corrumpus  de  Tuniven.* 

«  Ibid.  p.  a  1 8 :  'La  l^g^ret^  Syrienne,  le  charlatanisme  Babylonien,  toutes 
les  impostures  de  TAsie,  se  confondant  k  cette  limite  des  deux  mondes  avaient 
fait  d'Antioche  la  capitale  du  mensonge,  la  sentine  de  toutes  les  infamies.' 
P.  a  19  :  •  L'avilissement  des  ftmes  y  ^tait  effiroyable.  Le  propre  de  cesfoyen 
de  putrefaction  morale^  c*est  d^amener  toutes  li$  races  au  mime  niveau^* 

«  Ibid.  p.  343. 

f  I  Cor.  i.  23 :  ^fwlj  tk  Krip6vffOfU¥  XpKrrhp  iffreu/povfAii^oy,  'ln9aiois  fMp 
iTKdvZaXoy,  "E^Xiiai  Hh  yMplw. 
lU] 
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Crucified*.'  Here  vas  a  truth  linked  inextricably  with  other 
taniths  equally  'foolish'  in  the  apprehension  of  Pagan  intellect, 
equally  condemnatory  of  the  moral  degradation  of  Pagan  life. 
In  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Crucified  confronted  the 
intellectual  cynicism,  the  social  selfishness,  and  the  sensualist 
degradation  of  the  Pagan  world.  To  its  intellect  He  said, 
*I  am  the  truth*;'  He  bade  its  proud  self-confidence  bow 
before  His  intellectual  Royalty.  To  its  selfish,  heartless  society, 
careful  only  for  bread  and  amusement,  careless  of  the  agonies 
which  gave  interest  to  the  amphitheatre.  He  said,  *A  new 
commandment  give  I  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another, 
as  I  have  loved  you^'  Disinterested  love  of  slaves,  of  bar- 
barians, of  political  enemies,  of  social  rivals,  love  of  man  as 
man,  was  to  be  a  test  of  true  discipleship.  And  to  the  sen- 
suality, so  gross,  and  yet  often  so  polished,  which  was  the 
very  law  of  individual  Pagan  life,  He  said,  *If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross 
daily,  and  follow  Me«;'  *If  thine  eye  offend  thee,  pluck  it 
out  and  cast  it  from  thee ;  it  is  better  for  thee  that  one  of 
thy  members  should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body 
should  be  cast  into  helH/  Sensuality  was  to  be  dethroned, 
not  by  the  negative  action  of  a  prudential  abstinence  from 
indulgence,  but  by  the  strong  positive  force  of  self-mortification. 
Was  such  a  doctrine  likely,  of  its  own  weight  and  without 
any  assistance  from  on  high,  to  win  its  way  to  acceptance «? 
Is  it  not  certain  that  debased  souls  are  so  far  from  aspiring 
naturally  towards  that  which  is  holy,  elevated  and  pure,  that 
they  feel  towards  it  only  hatred  and  repulsion  %  Certainly  Home 
was  unsatisfied  with  her  old  national  idolatries ;  but  if  she 
turned  her  eyes  towards  the  East,  it  was  not  to  welcome 
the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  the  impure  rites  of  Isis  and  Serapis, 
of  Mithra  and  Astarte.  The  Gospel  came  to  her  unbidden, 
in  obedience  to  no  assignable  attraction  in  Roman  society, 
but  simply  in  virtue  of  its  own  expansive,  world-embracing 
force.  Certainly  Christianity  answered  to  the  moral  wants 
of  the  world,   as  it  really  answers   at  this  moment  to  the 

■  1  Cor.  ii.  a  :  06  7&p  tt^vva  rov  tlHiifcu  ri  iy  bfuy^  t\  ft^  ^Imrovif  Xpirrbi^, 
Koi  ravTov  itrraupaiilvoy,  *  St.  John  xiv.  6. 

^  Ibid.  xiiL  34.  ^  St.  Matt.  xyL  24 ;  St.  Mark  viii.  34. 

*  St.  Matt,  xviii.  9 ;  St  Mark  ix.  47. 

*  M.  Renan  himself  obserres  that  *  la  degradation  des  ftmcs  en  Sgypte 
y  rendait  raree,  d'ailleurs,  lea  aspirations  qui  onvrirent  partout  (!)  au 
christianisme  de  si  &cile8  acc^.'     Lea  ApAtres,  p.  384. 

[lect. 
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true  moral  wants  of  all  human  beings,  however  unbelieving 
or  immoral  they  may  be.  The  question  is,  whether  the  world 
80  clearly  recognised  its  real  wants  as  forthwith  to  embrace 
Christianity.  The  Physician  was  there;  but  did  the  patient 
know  the  nature  of  his  own  malady  sufficiently  well  not  to 
view  the  presence  of  the  Physician  as  an  intrusion?  Was  it 
likely  that  the  old  Roman  society,  with  its  intellectual  pride, 
its  social  hesrtlessness,  and  its  unbounded  personal  self-indul- 
gence,  riiould  be  enthusiastically  in  love  with  a  religion  which 
made  intellectual  submission,  social  unselfishness,  and  personal 
mortification,  its  very  fundamental  lawsl  The  history  of  the 
three  first  centuries  is  the  answer  to  that  question.  The 
kingdom  of  €k>d  was  no  sooner  set  up  in  the  Pa^n  world 
than  it  found  itself  surrounded  by  all  that  combines  to  make 
the  progress  of  a  doctrine  or  of  a  system  impossible.  The 
thinkers  were  opposed  to  it:  they  denounced  it  as  a  dream 
of  folly  t  The  habits  and  passions  of  the  people  were  opposed 
to  it:  it  threatened  somewhat  rudely  to  interfere  with  them. 
There  were  venerable  institutions,  coming  down  from  a  distant 
antiquity,  and  gathering  around  them  the  stable  and  thoughtful 
elements  of  society:  these  were  opposed  to  it,  as  to  an  audacious 
innovation,  as  well  as  from  an  instinctive  perception  that  it 
might  modify  or  destroy  themselves.  National  feeling  was 
opposed  to  it :  it  flattered  no  national  self-love ;  it  was  to 
be  the  home  of  human  kind ;  it  was  to  embrace  the  world ; 
and  as  yet  the  nation  was  the  highest  conception  of  associated 
life  to  which  humanity  had  reached.  Nay,  religious  feeling 
itself  was  opposed  to  it ;  for  religious  feeling  had  been  enslaved 
by  ancient  falsehoods.  There  were  worships,  priesthoods,  be- 
liefs, in  long-established  possession ;  and  they  were  not  likely 
to  yield  without  a  struggle.  Picture  to  yourselves  the  days 
when  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  was  still  thronged 
with  worshippers,  while  often  the  Eucharist  could  only  be 
celebrated  in  the  depths  of  the  Catacombs.  It  was  a  time 
when  all  the  administrative  power  of  the  empire  was  steadily 
concentrated  upon  the  extinction  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  What 
were  then  to  a  human  eye  the  future  prospects  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  ]  It  had  no  allies,  like  the  sword  of  the  Mahommedan, 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44 :  '  Repressa  in  pnesens  exitiabilis  superetitio  mraus 
erampebftt.'  Snetonios,  Claudius,  xxv. ;  Nero,  xvi. :  *  Christian! ,  genus 
hominum  superstitionis  novn  ac  malelicse.'  Celsus  apud  Origenem,  iii.  17. 
Celsus  compared  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord  with  the  Egyptian 
worship  of  cats,  crocodiles,  &c. 
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or  like  the  congenial  mysticism  which  welcomed  the  Buddhist, 
or  like  the  politicians  who  strove  to  uphold  the  falling  Paganism 
of  Rome.  It  found  no  countenance  even  in  the  Stoic  moral- 
ists ^ ;  thej  were  indeed  among  its  fiercest  enemies.  If,  as 
M.  Renan  maintains,  it  ever  was  identified  hj  Pagan  opinion, 
with  the  c(£tu8  illidtu  with  the  collegia  Ulicita,  with  the  burial- 
clubs  of  the  imperial  epoch;  this  would  only  have  rendered 
it  more  than  ever  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  government  \ 
Between  the  new  doctrine  and  the  old  Paganism  there  was 
a  deadly  feud;  and  the  question  for  the  Church  was  simply 
whether  she  could  suffer  as  long  as  her  enemies  could  persecute. 
Before  she  could  triimiph  in  the  western  world,  the  soil  of 
the  empire  had  to  be  reddened  by  Christian  blood.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch  given  to  the  lions  at  Rome  * ;  Polycarp  of  Smyrna 
condemned  to  the  flames  ^ ;  the  martyrs  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
and  among  them  the  tender  Blandina',  extorting  by  her  for- 
titude the  admiration  of  the  very  heathen;  Perpetua  and 
Felicitas  at  Carthage  ^  conquering  a  mother's  love  by  a  stronger 
love  for  Christ ; — these  are  but  samples  of  the  *  noble  army' 
which  vanquished  heathendom.  *Plures  efficimur,'  cries  Ter- 
tullian,  spokesman  of  the  Church  in  her  exultation  and  in 
her  agony,  ^'quoties    metimur   a  vobis;    semen    est   sanguis 

«  DiiUinger,  Heidenth.  und  Judenth.,  bk.  ix.  pt.  a.  §.  6.  has  some  very 
interesting  remarks  on  the  characteristics  of  the  later  Stoicism.  It  was 
a  recoil  fi^om  the  corruption  of  the  time.  *  Wie  die  Aerzte  in  Zeiten  grosser 
Krankheiten  ihre  besten  Studien  machen,  so  batten  auch  die  Stoiker  in 
dem  allgemein  herrschenden  Sittenverderbcn  ihren  moralischen  Blick 
gescharft/  p.  729.  Seneca's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  the  pathos 
and  solemnity  of  M.  Aurelius,  the  self-control,  patience,  and  self-denying 
courage  preached  by  Epictetus  and  Arriao,  are  fully  acknowledged.  But 
Stoicism  was  virtue  upon  paper,  unrealized  except  in  the  instance  of  a 
few  coteries  of  educated  people.  It  was  virtue,  affecting  Divine  strength 
in  the  midst  of  human  weakness.  Nothing  could  really  be  done  for 
humanity  by  '  diesen  selbstgefalligen  Tugendstolz,  der  aUes  nur  sich  selbst 
▼erdanken  wollte,  der  sich  der  Gottheit  gleich  setzte,  und  bei  aller  men- 
Bchlichen  Gebrechliciikeit  doch  die  Sicberheit  der  Gottheit  ftir  sich  in 
Anspruch  nahm.'  (Sen.  £p.  53.)  Stoidsm  had  no  lever  with  which 
to  raise  man  as  man  from  his  degradations:  and  its  earlier  expositors 
even  prescribed  suicide  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  miseries  of  life,  and 
from  a  sense  of  moral  £ulure.  (DftU.  ubi  supra,  p.  728 ;  comp.  Sir  A.  Grant's 
Ethics  of  Arist.  vol.  i.  p.  272.)  Who  can  marvel  at  its  instinctive  hatred 
of  a  religion  Which  proclaimed  a  higher  code  of  Ethics  than  its  own,  and 
which,  moreover,  possessed  the  secret  of  teaching  that  code  practically  to 
all  classes  of  mankind? 

»»  Les  Ap6tres,  pp.  355,  361,  362.  *  a.  d.  107. 

kA.D.  169.  »A.D.  177.  «A.D.  202. 
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ChristianoTumi^.'  To  the  heathen  it  seems  a  senseless  obstinacy; 
but  with  a  presentiment  of  the  coming  victory,  the  Apologist 
exclaims,  *  Ilia  ipsa  obstinatio  quam  exprobatis,  magistra  est  <>.' 

Who  was  He  That  had  thus  created  a  moral  force  which  could 
embrace  three  centuries  of  a  protracted  agony,  in  the  confidence 
that  victory  would  come  at  lastP?  What  was  it  in  Him,  so 
fascinating  and  sustaining  to  the  thought  of  His  followers,  that 
for  Him  men  and  women  of  all  ages  and  ranks  in  life  gladly 
sacrificed  all  that  is  dearest  to  man's  heart  and  nature  %  Was  it 
only  His  miracles  %  But  the  evidential  force  of  miracle  may  be 
easily  evaded.  St.  John's  Gbspel  appears  to  have  been  written 
with  a  view  to  furnishing,  among  other  things,  an  authoritative 
explanation  of  the  moral  causes  which  actually  prevented  the 
Jews  from  recognising  the  significance  of  our  Lord's  miracles. 
Was  it  simply  His  character?  But  to  understand  a  perfect 
character  you  must  be  attracted  to  it,  and  have  some  strong 
sympathies  with  it.  And  the  language  of  human  nature  in  the 
presence  of  superior  goodness  is  often  that  of  the  Epicurean  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom :  *  Let  us  lie  in  wait  for  the  righteous, 
because  he  is  not  for  our  turn,  and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our 

doings He  was  made  to  reprove  our  thoughts ;    he  is 

grievous  unto  us  even  to  behold ;  for  his  life  is  not  like  other 
men's,  his  ways  are  of  another  fashion  4.'  Was  it  His  teaching  % 
True,  never  man  spake  like  this  Man;  but  taken  alone,  the 
highest  and  holiest  teaching  might  have  seemed  to  humanity  to 
be  no  more  than  *the  sound  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice, 
and  could  play  well  upon  an  instrument.'  His  Death  1  Certainly 
He  predicted  that  in  dying  He  would  draw  all  men  unto  Him  \ 
but  Who  was  He  That  could  thus  turn  the  instrument  of  His 
humiliation  into  the  certificate  of  His  glory  1  His  Resurrection  % 
His  Besurrection  indeed  was  emphatically  to  be  the  reversal  of 
a  false  impression,  but  it  was  to  witness  to  a  truth  beyond  itself; 
our  Lord  had  expressly  predicted  that  He  would  rise  from  the 
grave,  and  that  His  Besurrection  would  attest  His  claims  ^ 
None  of  these  things  taken  separately  will  account  for  the  power 
of  Christ  in  history.  Li  the  convergence  of  all  these  ;  of  these 
majestic  miracles ;  of  that  Character,  which  commands  at  once 

»  Apol.  1.  0  Ibid. 

p  M.  ReDan  observes  scornfdUy,  'II  n'y  a  pas  en  beaucoup  de  martyrs 
trds-inteiligents.'  Apdtres,  p.  382.  Possibly  not,  if  intelligence  is  but  another 
name  for  scepticism.  Certain  it  is  that  martyrdom  requires  other  and  higher 
qualities  than  any  which  mere  intelligence  can  supply. 

4  Wifld.  ii.  II,  15.  r  St.  Matt.  xiL  39 ;  Rom.  L  4. 
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our  love  and  our  reverence ;  of  that  teaching,  so  startling,  so 
awfiil,  so  searching,  so  tender ;  of  that  Death  of  agony,  encircled 
with  such  a  halo  of  moral  glory ;  of  that  deserted  tomb,  and  the 
majestic  splendour  of  the  Bisen  One ; — a  deeper  truth,  underlying 
all,  justifying  all,  explaining  all,  is  seen  to  reveal  itself.  We 
discern,  as  did  the  first  Christians,  beneath  and  beyond  all  that 
meets  the  eye  of  sense  and  the  eye  of  conscience,  the  Eternal 
Person  of  our  Lord  Himself.  It  is  not  the  miracles,  but  the 
Worker;  not  the  character,  but  its  living  Subject;  not  the 
teaching,  but  the  Master ;  not  even  the  Death  or  the  Resurrec- 
tion, but  He  Who  died  and  rose,  upon  Whom  Christian  thought, 
Christian  love.  Christian  resolution  ultimately  rest.  The  truth 
which  really  and  only  accounts  for  the  establishment  in  this  our 
human  world  of  such  a  religion  as  Christianity,  and  of  such  an 
institution  as  the  Church,  is  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
believed  to  be  more  than  Man,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
what  men  believed  Him  to  be,  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  Qod. 

It  is  here  that  we  are  enabled  duly  to  estimate  one  broad 
feature  of  the  criticism  of  Strauss.  Both  in  his  earlier  and 
scientific  work,  published  some  thirty  years  ago  for  scholars,  and 
in  his  more  recent  publication  addressed  to  the  German  people, 
that  writer  strips  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  of  all  that  makes  Him 
superhuman.  Strauss  eliminates  from  the  Gk>spel  most  of  Christ's 
discourses,  all  of  His  miracles,  His  supernatural  Birth,  and  His 
Resurrection  from  the  grave.  The  so-termed  'historical*  resi- 
duum might  easily  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  retains  nothing  that  can  rouse  a  moderate 
measure,  I  do  not  say  of  enthusiasm,  but  even  of  interest.  And 
yet  few  minds  on  laying  down  either  of  these  unhappy  books 
can  escape  the  rising  question:  'Is  this  hero  of  a  baseless  legend, 
this  impotent,  fallible,  erring  Christ  of  the  "  higher  criticism,"  in 
very  deed  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  Church  T  The  difficulty 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomenon  presented  by  the  Church,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  '  historical  *  account  of  its  Founder  is 
that  of  Dr.  Strauss,  does  not  present  itself  forcibly  to  an  Hege- 
lian, who  loses  himself  in  h  priori  theories  as  to  the  necessary 
development  of  a  thought,  and  is  thus  entranced  in  a  sublime 
forgetfiilness  of  the  actual  facts  and  laws  of  human  life  and  his- 
tory. But  here  M.  Renan  is  unwittingly  a  witness  against  the 
writer  to  whom  he  is  mainly  indebted  for  his  own  critical  appa- 
ratus. The  finer  political  instinct,  the  truer  sense  of  the  necessary 
proportions  between  causes  and  effects  in  human  history,  which 
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might  be  expected  to  characterize  a  thoughtful  Frenchman,  will 
account  for  those  points  in  which  M.  Benan  has  departed  from 
the  path  traced  by  his  master.  He  feels  that  there  is  an  impas- 
sable chasm  between  the  life  of  Jesus  according  to  Strauss,  and 
the  actual  history  of  Christendom,  He  is  keenly  alive  to  the 
absurdity  of  supposing  that  such  an  impoverished  Christ  as  the 
Christ  of  Strauss,  can  have  created  Christendom.  Although 
therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  he  subsequently"  endeavours  to  account 
for  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  a  naturalistic  way,  his  native 
sense  of  the  fitting  proportions  of  things  impels  him  to  retouch 
the  picture  traced  by  the  German,  and  to  ascribe  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  if  not  the  reality,  yet  some  shadowy  semblance  of 
Divinity*.  Hence  such  features  of  M. Kenan's  work  as  his 
concessions  in  respect  of  St.  John's  GospeL  In  making  these 
concessions,  he  is  for  the  moment  iniipressed  with  the  political 
absurdity  of  ascribing  Christendom  to  the  thought  and  will  of  a 
merely  human  Christ.  Although  his  unbelief  is  too  radical  to 
allow  him  to  do  adequate  justice  to  such  a  consideration,  his 
indirect  admission  of  its  force  has  a  value,  to  which  Christian 
believers  will  not  be  insensible. 

But  a  greater  than  M.  Renan  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
common-sense  of  mankind  in  respect  of  the  Agency  which  alone 
can  account  for  the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church.  If  the 
first  Napoleon  was  not  a  theologian,  he  was  at  least  a  man  whom 
vast  experience  had  taught  what  kind  of  forces  can  really  produce 
a  lasting  effect  upon  mankind,  and  under  what  conditions  they 
may  be  expected  to  do  so.  A  time  came  when  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  God  had  chained  down  that  great  but  ambitious  spirit 
to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena ;  and  the  conqueror  of  civilized  Europe 
had  leisure  to  gather  up  the  results  of  his  unparalleled  life,  and 
to  ascertain  with  an  accuracy,  not  often  attainable  by  monarchs 
or  conquerors,  his  own  true  place  in  history.  When  conversing, 
as  was  his  habit,  about  the  great  men  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
comparing  himself  with  them,  he  turned,  it  is  said,  to  Count 
Montholon  with  the  enquiry,  *  Can  you  tell  me  who  Jesus  Christ 
was]*  The  question  was  declined,  and  Napoleon  proceeded, 
'Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you.  Alexander,  Caesar,  Charlemagne, 
and  I  myself  have  founded  great  empires ;  but  upon  what  did 
these  creations  of  our  genius  depend  1  Upon  force.  Jesus  alone 
founded  His  empire  upon  love,  and  to  this  very  day  millions 
would  die  for   Him I  think  I  understand   something   of 

•  In  his  later  work,  Les  Ap6tres.         *  Vie  de  Jdstis,  pp.  250,  426,  457, 
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human  nature ;  and  I  tell  you^  all  these  were  men,  and  I  am  a 
man  :  none  else  is  like  Him ;  Jesus  Christ  was  more  than  man. 
. .  I  have  inspired  multitudes  with  such  an  enthusiastic  devotion 
that  they  would  have  died  for  me, . .  but  to  do  this  it  was  ne- 
cessary tiiat  I  should  be  visibly  present  with  the  electric  influence 
of  my  looks,  of  my  words,  of  my  voice.  When  I  saw  men  and 
spoke  to  them,  I  lighted  up  the  flame  of  self-devotion  in  their 
hearts. .  . .  Christ  alone  has  succeeded  in  so  raising  the  mind  of 
man  towards  the  Unseen,  that  it  becomes  insensible  to  the 
barriers  of  time  and  space.  Across  a  chasm  of  eighteen  himdred 
years,  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  demand  which  is  beyond  all  others 
difficult  to  satisfy ;  He  asks  for  that  which  a  philosopher  may 
often  seek  in  vain  at  the  hands  of  his  friends,  or  a  father  of  his 
children,  or  a  bride  of  her  spouse,  or  a  man  of  his  brother.  He 
asks  for  the  human  heart ;  He  will  have  it  entirely  to  Himself 
He  demands  it  unconditionally ;  and  forthwith  His  demand  is 
granted.  Wonderful !  In  defiance  of  time  and  space,  the  soul  of 
man,  with  all  its  powers  and  faculties,  becomes  an  annexation  to 
the  empire  of  Christ.  All  who  sincerely  believe  in  Him,  ex- 
perience that  remarkable  supernatural  love  towards  Him.  This 
phenomenon  is  unaccountable ;  it  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope 
of  man's  creative  powers.  Time,  the  great  destroyer,  is  powerless 
to  extinguish  this  sacred  flame;  time  can  neither  exhaust  its 
strength  nor  put  a  limit  to  its  range.  This  is  it  which  strikes 
me  most ;  I  have  often  thought  of  it  This  it  is  which  proves 
to  me  quite  convincingly  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  ^J 

"  This  is  freely  translated  from  the  passages  quoted  by  Luthardt,  Apolo- 
getische  Vortrage,  pp.  734,  293;  and  Bersier,  Serm.  p,  334.  The  same  con- 
versation is  given  substantially  by  Chauvelot,  Divinity  du  Christ,  pp.  11-13, 
Paris  1 863 ;  in  a  small  brochure  attributed  to  M.  le  Pasteur  Bersier,  and 
published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  NapoMon,  Meyrueis,  Paris,  1859; 
by  M.  Auguste  Niooli^,  in  his  £tudes  Philosophiques  sur  le  Christianisme, 
Bruxelles,  1849,  torn.  ii.  pp.  352-356  ;  and  by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme  in 
his  Sentiment  de  NapoMon  sur  le  Christianisme,  ^dit.  par  M.  Bathild  Bouniol, 
Paris  1864,  pp.  87-118.  In  the  preface  to  General  Bertrand's  Campagnea 
d'Egypte  et  de  Syrie,  there  is  an  edlusion  to  some  reported  conversations  of 
Napoleon  on  the  questions  of  the  exbtence  of  Goo  and  of  our  Lord^s  Divinity, 
which,  the  General  says,  never  took  place  at  alL  But  M.  de  Montholon,  who 
with  General  Bertrand  was  present  at  the  conversations  which  are  recorded 
by  the  Chevalier  de  Beauteme,  writes  from  Ham  on  May  30,  1 841,  to  that 
author :  '  J'ai  lu  avec  un  vif  int^rdt  votre  brochure :  Sentiment  de  NapoUon 
sur  la  Div^init4  deJiava- Christy  et  je  ne  pense  pas  qu*il  soit  possible  de  mieux 
exprimer  les  croyances  religieuses  de  I'empereur.*  Sentiment  de  Napoleon, 
Avertissem.  p.  viii.  Writing,  as  it  would  seem,  in  ignorance  of  this  testimony, 
M.  Nicolas  says :  '  Cit^  plusieurs  fois  et  dans  des  circonstances  solennelles, 
ce  jugement  passe  gen^ralement  pour  historique.'  £tudes,  ii.  p.  352.  note  (i). 
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Here  surely  is  the  common-sense  of  humanity.  The  victory 
of  Christianity  is  the  great  standing  miracle  which  Christ  has 
wrought.  Its  significance  is  enhanced  if  the  miracles  of  the 
New  Testament  are  rejected*,  and  if  the  Apostles  are  held  to 
have  received  no  illumination  from  on  highy.  Let  those  in 
our  day  who  believe  seriously  that  the  work  of  Christ  may  be 
accounted  for  on  natural  and  human  grounds,  say  who  among 
themselves  will  endeavour  to  rival  it.  Who  of  our  contem- 
poraries will  dare  to  predict  that  eighteen  hundred  years  hence 
his  ideas,  his  maxims,  his  institutions,  however  noble  or  philan- 
thropic they  may  be,  will  still  survive  in  their  completeness  and 
in  their  vigour  %  Who  can  dream  that  his  own  name  and  history 
will  be  the  rallying-point  of  a  world-wide  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  some  distanlr  agel  Who  can  suppose  that  beyond 
the  political,  the  social,  the  intellectual  revolutions  which  lie 
in  the  future  of  humanity,  he  will  himself  still  survive  in  the 
memory  of  men,  not  as  a  trivial  fact  of  archaeology,  but  as  a 
moral  power,  as  the  object  of  a  devoted  and  passionate  affection? 
What  man  indeed  that  still  retains,  I  will  not  say  the  faith  of  a 
Christian,  but  the  modesty  of  a  man  of  sense,  must  not  feel  that 
there  is  a  literally  infinite  interval  between  himself  and  that 
Majestic  One,  Who,  in  the  words  of  Jean  Paul  Richter,  *  being 
the  Holiest  among  the  mighty,  and  the  Mightiest  among  the 
holy,  has  lifted  with  His  pierced  Hand  empires  ofl^  their  hinges, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel,  and  still 
governs  the  ages  «  V 

The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  merely  a  fact  of  history,  it  is 
a  fact,  blessed  be  God  I  of  individual  experience.  If  the  world 
is  one  scene  of  His  conquests,  the  soul  of  each  true  Christian  is 
another.  The  soul  is  tiie  microcosm  within  which,  in  all  its 
strength,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  set  up.     Many  of  you  know, 

* '  Se  il  mondo  si  rivolse  al  cristianesmo 
Diss'  io,  senza  miracoli,  quest'  uno 
Us  tal,  che  gli  aliri  non  sono  11  centesmo; 
Che  tu  entrasti  povero  e  digiuno 
In  campo,  a  seminar  la  buona  pianta, 
Che  fu  gilt  vite,  ed  ora  ^  fatta  pruno.* 

Dante,  Paradiso,  xxiv.  106-111. 
y  •  Apres  la  mort  de  J^sus-Christ,  douze  pauvres  pdcheurs  et  artisans  en- 
treprirent  d*mstniire  et  de  convertir  le  monde. . . .  le  succds  fut  prodigieux 
....  Tons  les  chr^tiens  cooraient  au  martyre,  tons  les  peuples  couraient  au 
bapt^e ;  I'histoire  de  ces  premiers  temps  itait  un  prodige  cotUinueL*  Rous- 
seau, R^ponse  au  Roi  de  Pologne,  Paris,  1829,  Discours,  pp.  64,  65. 

*■  Jean  Paul:  *  Ueber  den  Gott  in  dcr  Geschichto  und  im  Lebeu/   Sammtl. 
Werke,  xxxiii.  6;  Stirm.  p.  194. 
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from  a  witness  tliat  you  can  trust,  Christ's  power  to  restore  to 
your  inward  life  its  original  harmony.  You  are  conscious  that 
He  is  the  fertilizing  and  elevating  principle  of  your  thought,  the 
purifying  principle  of  your  affections,  the  invigorating  principle 
of  your  wills.  You  need  not  to  ask  the  question  *  whence  hath 
this  Man  this  wisdom  and  these  mighty  works?'  Man,  you  are 
well  assured,  cannot  thus  from  age  to  age  enlarge  the  realm  of 
moral  light,  and  make  all  things  new ;  man  cannot  thus  endow 
frail  natures  with  determination,  and  rough  natures  with  tender- 
ness, and  sluggish  natures  with  keen  energy,  and  restless  natures 
with  true  and  lasting  peace.  These  every-day  tokens  of  Christ's 
presence  in  His  kingdom,  of  themselves  answer  the  question  of 
the  text  If  He  Who  could  predict  that  hy  dying  in  shame  He 
would  secure  the  fulfilment  of  an  extraordinary  plan,  and  assure 
to  Himself  a  world-wide  empire,  can  he  none  other  than  the 
Lord  of  human  history ;  so  certainly  the  Friend,  the  Teacher,  the 
Master  Who  has  fathomed  and  controlled  our  deepest  life  of 
thought  and  passion,  is  welcomed  hy  the  Christian  soul  as  some- 
thing more  than  a  student  exploring  its  mysteries,  or  than  a 
philanthropic  experimentalist  alleviating  its  sorrows.  He  is 
hailed,  He  is  loved,  He  is  worshipped,  as  One  Who  possesses  a 
knowledge  and  a  strength  which  human  study  and  human  skill 
fail  to  compass ;  it  is  felt  that  He  is  so  manifestly  the  true 
Saviour  of  the  soul,  because  He  is  none  other  than  the  Being 
Who  made  it. 


[lect. 
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LECTUEE  IV. 

OUE  LORD'S  DIVINmr  AS  WITNESSED  BY  HIS 
CONSCIOUSNESS. 


The  Jews  aruwered  Him,  saying^  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Thee  not;  hut 
fcr  blasphemy ;  and  because  that  Thou,  being  a  Man,  mdkest  Thyself 
God. — St.  John  x.  33. 

It  is  common  with  some  modem  writers  to  represent  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  Faith  and  its  opponents,  in  respect  of 
the  Person  of  our  Lord,  as  being  substantially  a  question  between 
the  'historical  spirit'  and  the  spirit  of  dogmatism.  The  dog- 
matic temper  is  painted  by  them  as  a  baseless  but  still  powerful 
superstition,  closely  pressed  by  the  critical  enquiries  and  negative 
conclusions  of  our  day,  but  culpably  shutting  its  eyes  against  the 
advancing  truth,  the  power  of  which  nevertheless  it  cannot  but 
instinctively  feel,  and  clinging  with  the  wrong-headed  obstinacy 
of  despair  to  the  cherished  but  already  condemned  formulae  of 
its  time-honoured  and  worn-out  metaphysics.  Opposed  to  it, 
we  are  told,  is  the  *  historical  spirit,'  young,  vigorous,  fearless, 
truthful,  flushed  with  successes  already  achieved,  assured  of  suc- 
cesses yet  to  come.  The  '  historical  spirit '  is  thus  said  to  repre- 
sent the  cause  of  an  eulightened  progress  in  conflict  with  a  stupid 
and  immoral  conservatism.  The  *  historical  spirit '  is  described 
as  the  love  of  sheer  reality,  as  the  longing  for  hard  fact,  deter- 
mined to  make  away  with  all  *  idols  of  tiie  den,'  however  ancient, 
venerated,  and  influential,  in  the  sphere  of  theology.  The  ^  his- 
torical spirit'  accordingly  un4ertakes  to  ' disentsmgle  the  real 
Person  of  Jesus  from  the  metaphysical  envelope'  within  which 
theology  is  said  to  have  'encased'  Him.  The  Christ  is  to  be 
rescu^  from  that  cloud-land  of  abstract  and  fanciful  speculation, 
to  which  He  is  stated  to  have  been  banished  by  the  patristic  and 
scholastic  divines ;  He  is  to  be  restored  to  Christendom  in  mani- 
fest subjection  to  all  the  actual  conditions  and  laws  of  human 
history.  'Look,'  it  is  said,  *at  that  figure  of  the  Christ  which 
you  see  traced  in  mosaics  in  the  apsis  of  a  Byzantine  church. 
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That  Countenance  upon  whicli  you  gaze,  with  its  rigid,  unalter- 
able outline,  with  its  calm,  strong  mien  of  unassailable  majesty ; 
that  Form  from  which  there  has  been  stripped  all  the  historic 
circumstance  of  life,  all  that  belongs  to  the  dhanges  and  chances 
of  our  mortal  condition ;  what  is  it  but  an  artistic  equivalent 
and  symbol  of  the  Catholic  dogma  )  Elevated  thus  to  a  world 
of  unfading  glory,  and  throned  in  an  imperturbable  repose,  the 
Byzantine  Christos  Pantocrator  must  be  viewed  as  the  expression 
of  an  idea,  rather  than  as  the  transcript  of  a  fact.  A  certain 
interest  may  be  allowed  to  attach  to  such  a  representation,  from 
its  illustrating  a  particular  stage  in  the  development  of  religious 
thought  But  the  '^ historical  spirit"  must  create  what  it  can 
consider  a  really  '^  historical "  Chiist,  who  will  be  to  the  Christ  of 
St  Athanasius  and  St.  John  what  a  Rembrandt  or  a  Eubens  is 
to  a  Giotto  or  a  Cimabue.*  If  the  illustration  be  objected  to,  at 
any  rate,  my  brethren,  the  aim  of  the  so-termed  '  historical ' 
school  is  sufficiently  plain.  It  proposes  to  fashion  a  Christ 
who  is  to  be  testhetically  graceful  and  majestic,  but  strictly 
natural  and  human.  This  Christ  will  be  emancipated  from  the 
bandages  which  '  supematuralism  has  wrapped  around  the  Pro- 
phet of  Nazareth.'  He  will  be  divorced  from  any  idea  of  incar- 
nating essential  Godhead ;  but,  as  we  are  assured,  He  will  still 
be  something,  aye  more  than  the  Christ  of  the  Creed  has  ever 
been  yet,  to  Christendom.  He  will  be  at  once  a  living  man,  and 
the  very  ideal  of  humanity ;  at  once  a  being  who  obeys  the  in- 
vincible laws  of  nature,  like  ourselves,  yet  of  moral  proportions 
so  mighty  and  so  unrivalled  that  his  appearance  among  men 
shall  adequately  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  an  existing  and 
still  expanding  Church, 

Accordingly  by  this  representation  it  is  intended  to  place  us 
in  a  dilemma.  '  You  must  choose,'  men  seem  to  say, '  between 
history  and  dogma ;  you  must  choose  between  history  which  can 
be  verified,  and  dogma  which  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  inaccessible 
abstractions.  You  must  make  your  choice ;  since  the  Catholic 
dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  pronounced  by  the  higher  criticism 
to  be  irreconcileable  with  the  historical  reality  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus.'  And  in  answer  to  that  challenge,  let  us  proceed,  my 
brethren,  to  choose  history,  and  as  a  result  of  that  choice,  if  it 
may  be,  to  maintain  that  the  Christ  of  history  is  either  the  God 
Whom  we  believers  adore,  or  that  He  is  far  below  the  assumed 
moral  level  of  the  mere  man,  whose  character  rationalism  still, 
at  least  generally,  professes  to  respect  in  the  pages  of  its 
mutilated  Gospel. 
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For  let  us  observe  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  has  thus  much 
in  its  favour  : — ^it  takes  for  granted  the  only  existing  history  of 
Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  compelled  to  mutilate  or  to  enfeeble  it, 
or  to  do  it  critical  violence.  It  is  in  league  with  this  history;  it  is 
at  home,  as  is  no  other  doctrine,  in  the  pages  of  the  Evangelists. 

Consider,  first  of  all,  the  general  impression  respecting  our 
Lord's  Person,  which  arises  upon  a  survey  of  the  miracles 
ascribed  to  Him  in  all  the  extant  accounts  of  His  Life.  To  a 
thoughtful  Humanitarian,  who  believes  in  the  preternatural 
elements  of  the  Qospel  history,  our  Lord's  miracles,  taken  as 
a  whole,  must  needs  present  an  embarrassing  difficulty.  The 
miraculous  cures  indeed,  which,  more  particularly  in  the  earlier 
days  of  Christ's  ministry,  drew  the  eyes  of  men  towards  Him,  as 
to  the  Healer  of  sickness  and  of  pain,  have  been  '  explained,' 
however  unsatisfactorily,  by  the  singular  methods  generally  ac- 
cepted among  the  older  rationalists.  A  Teacher,  it  used  to  be 
argued,  of  such  character  as  Jesus  Christ,  must  have  created  a 
profound  impression ;  He  must  have  inspired  an  entire  confi- 
dence ;  and  the  cures  which  He  seemed  to  work  were  the  imme- 
diate results  of  the  impression  which  He  created  ;  they  were  the 
natural  consequences  of  the  confidence  which  He  inspired.  Now, 
apart  from  other  and  many  obvious  objections  to  this  theory,  let 
us  observe  that  it  is  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  *  miracles  of 
power,'  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  which  are  recorded  by 
the  three  first  Evangelists,  no  less  than  by  St  John.  *  Miracles 
of  this  class,'  says  a  freethinking  writer,  *  are  not  cures  which 
could  have  been  effected  by  the  influence  of  a  striking  sanctity 
acting  upon  a  simple  faith.  They  are  prodigies  \  they  are,  as  it 
seems,  works  which  Omnipotence  Alone  could  achieve.  In  the 
case  of  these  miracles  it  may  be  said  that  the  laws  of  nature  are 
simply  suspended.  Jesus  does  not  here  merely  exhibit  the 
power  of  moral  and  mental  superiority  over  common  men ;  He 
upsets  and  goes  beyond  the  rules  and  bounds  of  the  order  of  the 
universa  A  word  from  His  mouth  stills  a  tempest.  A  few 
loaves  and  fishes  are  fashioned  by  His  Almighty  hand  into  an 
abundant  feast,  which  satisfies  thousands  of  hungry  men.  At 
His  bidding  life  returns  to  inanimate  corpses.  By  His  curse  a 
fig-tree  which  had  no  fruit  on  it  is  withered  up  *.'     The  writer 

*  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  it.  Dr.  Schenkel  ooncludea:  'Sonst 
erscheint  Jeans  in  den  drei  ersten  Evangelien  durchgangig  als  ein  wahrer, 
innerhalb  der  Grenzen  menschlicher  Beschrankung  sich  bewegender  Mensch  ; 
durch  Seine  Wunderthatigkeit  werden  diese  Grenzen  durchbrochen ;  All- 
machtswunder  dnd  menschlich  nicht  mehr  begreiflicli.' 
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proceeds  to  argue  that  such  miracles  must  be  expelled  from  any 
Life  of  Christ  which  *  criticism '  will  condescend  to  accept  They 
belong,  he  contends,  to  that  *  torrent  of  legend,*  with  which, 
according  to  the  rationalistic  creed,  Jesus  was  surrounded  after 
His  Death  by  the  unthinking  enthusiasm  of  His  disciples  ^.  But 
then  a  question  arises  as  to  how  much  is  to  be  included  within 
this  legendary  *  torrent'  In  particular,  and  above  all  else,  is  the 
Eesurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  grave  to  be  regarded  as  a 
part  of  its  contributions  to  the  Life  of  Christ  %  Here  there  is  a 
division  among  the  rationalizing  critics.  There  are  writers  who 
reject  our  Lord's  miracles  of  power.  His  miraculous  Conception, 
and  even  His  Ascension  into  heaven,  and  who  yet  shrink  from 
denying  that  very  fundamental  fact  of  all,  the  fact  that  on  <  the 
third  day  He  rose  from  the  dead,  according  to  the  Scriptures «.' 
A  man  must  have  made  up  his  mind  against  Christianity  more 
conclusively  than  men  are  generally  willing  to  avow,  if  he  is  to 
speculate  with  M.  Renan  in  the  face  of  Christendom,  as  to  the 
exact  spot  in  which  *  the  worms  consumed  the  lifeless  body '  of 
Jesus  <i.  This  explicit  denial  of  the  literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus 
from  the  grave  is  not  compensated  for  by  some  theory  identical 
with,  or  analogous  to,  that  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus  e  respecting 
the  general  Resurrection,  whereby  the  essential  subject  of  Christ's 
Resurrection  is  changed,  and  the  idea  of  Christianity,  or  the  soul 
of  the  converted  Christian,  as  distinct  from  the  Body  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  is  said  to  have  been  raised  from  the  dead.  For  such  a 
denial,  let  us  mark  it  well,  of  the  literal  Resurrection  of  the 
Human  Body  of  Jesus  involves  nothing  less  than  an  absolute  and 
total  rejection  of  Christianity.  All  orthodox  Churches,  all  the 
great  heresies,  even  Socinianism,  have  believed  in  the  Resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus.    The  literal  Resurrection  of  Jesus  was  the  cardinal 

^  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesu,  p.  21 :  ^  Dass  ein  LebeDsbild,  wie  dasjenige 
des  Erlosers,  bald  nach  dessen  irdischem  Hinscheiden  von  eioem  reichen  Sa- 
genstrom  umflossen  wurde,  liegt  in  der  Natur  der  Sache.'  It  may  be  asked — 
Why  ?  If  these  legendary  decorations  are  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
life  of  deTotion  to  moral  truth  and  to  philanthropy,  how  are  we  to  explain 
their  absence  in  the  cases  of  so  many  moralists  and  philanthropists  andent 
and  modem  ? 

«  Cf  Hase,  Leben  Jesu,  p.  381,  compared  with  p.  267. 

'  Les  Apdtres,  p.  38 :  '  Pendant  que  la  conviction  in^branlable  des  Apdtres 
se  formait,  et  que  la  foi  dn  monde  se  pr^parait,  en  quel  endroit  les  vers  oon- 
sumalent-ds  le  corps  inanimd  qui  avait  ^t^,  le  samedi  soir,  d^pos^  au  s^pulcre  ? 
On  ignorera  toujours  ce  detail ;  car,  naturellement,  les  traditions  chr^tiennes 
ne  peuvent  rien  nous  apprendre  Ik^lessus.' 

•  2  Tim.  IL  18 :  *TijUvaio9  icai  ^i\ijTo$t  oCrivtt  vtpH  r^v  dX^^cioy  ^jffrdxij* 
covt  ^ifwrti  T^f  ivdcraciv  fj^rj  ytywivai.     I  Tim.  i.  20. 
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&ct  upon  which  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity  based  their 
appeal  to  the  Jewish  people  ^.  St.  Paul,  writing  to  a  Gentile 
Church,  expressly  makes  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for  the 
literal  truth  of  the  Resurrection.  *  If  Christ  be  not  risen,  then 
is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  also  vain.  .  .  Then  they 
also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are  perished?.*  Some 
modem  writers  would  possibly  have  reproached  St.  Paul  with 
offering  a  harsh  alternative  instead  of  an  argument.  But  St. 
Paul  would  have  replied,  first,  that  our  Lord's  honour  and  credit 
were  entirely  staked  upon  the  issue,  since  He  had  foretold  His 
Resurrection  as  the  *sign*  which  would  justify  His  claims  ^'j 
and  secondly,  that  the  fact  of  the  Resurrection  was  attested  by 
evidence  which  must  outweigh  everything  except  an  b,  priori 
conviction  of  the  impossibility  of  miracle,  since  it  was  attested  by 
the  word  of  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  living  persons  who 
had  actually  seen  the  Risen  Jesus  K  As  to  objections  to  miracle 
of  an  d  priori  character,  St.  Paul  would  have  argued,  as  most 
Theists,  and  even  the  French  philosopher,  have  argued,  that  such 
objections  could  not  be  urged  by  any  man  who  believed  seriously 
in  a  living  Gbd  at  all  K  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Resur- 
rection be  admitted  to  be  a  fact,  it  is  puerile  to  object  to  the  other 
miracles  of  Jesus,  or  to  any  other  Christian  miracles,  provided 

«  Acts  i.  33,  ii.  34,  33,  iii.  15,  iv.  10,  v.  30,  x.  40,  xiii.  30,  33.  34,  xvii.  31. 

•  I  Cor.  XV.  14,  18.  ^  St.  Matt.  xii.  39,  40. 

*  I  Cor.  XY.  6  :  tirttra  &^9n  iwdvw  vtvrtueoo'iots  &8c\^oZr  4<pdira^,  4^  ^p  ol 
vKfiovs  fi4rov<ri¥  Zu^  &pri,  rivh  8^  iral  iKoifi'fi$ria'ay,  It  is  quite  arbitrary  to 
say  that  *  the  Resurrection  with  Paul  is  by  no  means  a  human  corporeal  re- 
surrection as  with  the  Evangelists/  that  *  his  &^>0ri  K^fioi  implies  no  more 
than  a  flash  and  a  sound,  which  he  interpreted  as  a  presence  of  Christ.* 
(Westm.  Rev.  Oct.  1867,  p.  539.)  On  this  shewing,  the  &^6n  Sfjuww  in  St. 
Luke  xziv.  34  might  similarly  be  resolved  into  an  illusion.  The  kvpixaixtp 
of  St.  John  XX.  35  might  be  as  unreal  as  the  l^peuca  of  I  Cor.  ix.  I.  It  is 
also  a  mere  assumption  to  say  that  a  *  palpable  body '  could  not  be  seen  at 
once  by  500  persons ;  and  the  suggestion  that  St.  Paul's  own  belief  in  •  a 
continued  celestial  life  of  Christ,'  and  in  the  moral  resurrection  of  Christians 
was  *  afterwards  materialixed '  into  '  the  history  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of 
Christ,  and  the  expectation  of  a  bodily  resurrection  of  mankind  from  the 
grave,'  is  nothing  less  than  to  fasten  upon  the  Apostle  the  pseudo-spiritual- 
istic error,  against  which  in  this  chapter  he  so  passionately  contends.  On 
this  subject,  see  *  The  Resnirection  of  Jesus  Christ,'  by  R.  Macpherson,  D.D., 
pp.  137,346. 

^  •  Dieu  peut-Il  feire  des  miracles,  c'est  \  dire,  peut-il  d^roger  aux  lois, 
qu'Il  a  Stabiles  ?  Cette  question  sdrieusement  trait ^e  serait  impie,  si  elie 
n'^tait  absurde.  Ce  serait  faire  trop  d*honneur  k  celui,  qui  la  resoudrait  nega- 
tivement,  que  de  le  punir ;  il  suffirait  de  Tenfermer.  Mais  aussi,  quel  homme 
a  jamais  ni^,  que  Dieu  pdt  faire  des  miracles  V  Rousseau,  Lettres  dcrites  de 
la  Montagne,  Lettre  ilL 
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they  be  sufficiently  attested.  To  have  admitted  the  stupendous 
truth  that  Jesus,  ^er  predicting  that  He  would  be  put  to  a  violent 
death,  and  then  rise  ft-om  the  dead,  was  actually  so  killed,  and 
then  did  actually  so  rise,  must  incapacitate  any  thoughtful  man 
for  objecting  to  the  supernatural  Conception  or  to  the  Ascension 
into  heaven,  or  to  the  more  striking  wonders  wrought  by  Jesus, 
on  any  such  ground  as  that  of  intrinsic  improbability.  The 
Resurrection  has,  as  compared  with  the  other  miraculous  occur- 
rences narrated  in  the  Gospels,  all  the  force  of  an  h  /ortiori 
argument ;  they  follow,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  naturally  from 
it;  they  are  fitly  complemental  incidents  of  a  history  in  which 
the  Eesurrection  has  abeady  made  it  plain,  that  we  are  dealing 
with  One  in  Whose  case  our  ordinary  experience  of  the  limits 
and  conditions  of  human  power  is  altogether  at  fietult. 

But  if  the  miracles  of  tfesus  be  admitted  in  the  block,  as  by  a 
'rational*  believer  in  the  Resurrection  they  must  be  admitted; 
they  do  point,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  Catholic  belief,  as  distinct 
from  any  lower  conceptions  respecting  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  differ  from  the  miracles  of  prophets  and  Apostles  in  that, 
instead  of  being  answers  to  prayer,  granted  by  a  Higher  Power, 
they  manifestly  flow  forth  from  the  majestic  Life  resident  in  the 
Workerl  And  instead  of  presenting  so  many  'difficulties' 
which  have  to  be  surmounted  or  set  aside,  they  are  in  entire 
harmony  with  that  representation  of  our  Saviour's  Personal 
glory  which  is  embodied  in  the  Creeds.  St.  John  accordingly 
calls  them  Christ's  'works,'  meaning  that  they  were  just  such 
acts  as  might  be  expected  from  Him,  being  such  as  He  was. 
For  indeed  our  Lord's  miracles  are  not  merely  evidences  that 
He  was  the  organ  of  a  Divine  revelation.  They  do  not  merely 
secure  a  deferential  attention  to  His  disclosures  respecting  the 
nature  of  God,  the  duty  and  destiny  of  man,  His  own  Person, 
mission,  and  work.  Certainly  they  have  this  properly  evidential 
force ;  He  Himself  appealed  to  them  as  having  it™.  But  it 
would  be  difficult  altogether  to  account  for  their  form,  or  for 
their  varieties,  or  for  the  times  at  which  they  were  wrought,  or 
for  the  motives  which  were  actually  assigned  for  working  them, 
on  the  supposition  that  their  value  was  only  evidential.  They 
are  like  the  kind  deeds  of  the  wealthy,  or  the  good  advice  of  the 
wise ;  they  are  like  that  debt  of  charity  which  is  due  from  the 
possessors  of  great  endowments  to  suffering  humanity.     Christ 

'  Wilberforce  on  the  Incarnation,  p.  91,  note  11.     Christian  Remem- 
brancer, Oct.  1863,  p.  274.  «  St.  John  X.  38. 

/^.[lect. 
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as  Man  owed  this  tribute  of  mercy  which  His  Godhead  had 
rendered  it  possible  for  Him  to  pay,  to  those  whom  (such  was 
His   love)  He  was  not  ashamed  to  call   His   brethren.     But 
besides  this,  Christ's  miracles  are  physical  and  symbolic  repre- 
sentations of  His  redemptive  action  as  the  Divine  Saviour  of 
mankind.     Their   form   is    carefully   adapted    to   express   this 
action.  'By  healing  the  palsied,  the  blind,  the  lame,  Christ 
clothed  with  a  visible  form  His  plenary  power  to  cure  spiritual 
diseases,  such  as  the  weakness,  the  darkness,  the  deadly  torpor 
of  the  soul.     By  casting  out  devils  from  the  possessed,  He 
pointed  to  His  victory  over  the  principalities  and  powers  of  evil, 
whereby  man  would  be  freed  from  their  thraldom  and  restored 
to  moral  liberty.     By  raising  Lazarus  from  the  corruption  of 
the  grave.  He  proclaimed  Himself  not' merely  a  Revealer  of  the 
Resurrection,  but  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life  itself     The 
drift  and  meaning  of  such  a  miracle  as  that  in  which  our  Lord's 
'  Ephphatha'  brought  hearing  and  speech  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
is  at  once  apparent  when  we  place  it  in  the  light  of  the  Sacra- 
ment of  baptism"*.     The  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  is  remark- 
able as  the  one  miracle  which  is  narrated  by  all  the  Evangelists ; 
and  even  the  least  careful  among  readers  of  the  Gospel  cannot 
fail  to  be  struck  with  the  solemn  actions  which  precede  the 
wonder-work,  as  well 'as  by  the  startling  magnificence  of  the 
result.     Yet  the  permanent  significance  of  that  extraordinary 
scene  at  Bethsaida  Julias  is  never  really  understood,  until  our 
Lord's  great  discourse  in  the  synagogue  of  Capernaum,  which 
immediately  follows  it,  is  read  as  the  spiritual  exposition  of  the 
physical  miracle,  which  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  commentary,  pal- 
pable to  sense,  upon  the  vital  efficacy  of  the  Holy  Communion  <>. 

»  St  Mark  viii.  34,  35. 

0  Compare  St,  John  vi.  26-59 1  ^'^^  observe  the  correspondence  between 
the  actions  described  in  St.  Matt.  xiv.  19,  and  xxvi.  26.  The  deeper  Lutheran 
commentators  are  noticeably  distinguished  from  the  Calvinistic  ones  in  re- 
cognising the  plain  Sacramental  reference  of  St.  John  vL  53,  sqq.  See  Stier, 
'  lUden  Jesu/  in  loc. ;  Obhausen,  Comm.  in  loc. ;  Kahnis,  H.  Abendmahl, 
p.  104,  sqq.  For  the  ancient  Church,  see  St.  Chiys.  Horn,  in  loc. ;  Tertull. 
De  Orat.  0;  Clem.  Alex.  Psedagog.  I.  \\,  p.  123;  St.  Cyprian,  De  Oratione 
Dominic^  p.  192 ;  St.  Hilary,  De  Trin.  viii.  14,  cited  in  Wilb.  H.  Euch.  p.  1 99. 
The  Church  of  England  authoritatively  adopts  the  sacramental  interpretation 
of  the  passage  by  her  use  of  it  in  the  Exhortation  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Communion.  'The  benefit  is  great,  if  with  a  true 
penitent  heart  and  lively  faith  we  receive  that  Holy  Sacrament :  for  then  we 
spiritually  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood ;  then  we  dwell  in 
Christ  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with  Christ  and  Christ  with  us.*  C£  too 
the  '  Prayer  of  Humble  Access.' 
IV] 
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In  our  Lord*8  miracles  then  we  have  before  us  something 
more  than  a  set  of  credentials ;  since  they  manifest  forth  His 
Mediatorial  Glory.  They  exhibit  various  aspects  of  that  re- 
demptive power  whereby  He  designed  to  save  lost  man  from  sin 
and  death ;  and  they  lead  us  to  study,  from  many  separate  points 
of  view,  Christ's  majestic  Personality,  as  the  Source  of  the  various 
wonders  which  radiate  from  it.  And  assuredly  such  a  study  can 
have  but  one  result  for  those  who  honestly  believe  in  the  literal 
reality  of  the  wonders  described;  it  must  force  upon  them  a 
conviction  of  the  Divinity  of  the  worker  p. 

But  the  miracles  which  especially  point  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine as  their  justification,  and  which  are  simply  incumbrances 
blocking  up  the  way  of  a  Humanitarian  theorist,  are  tho^e  of 
which  our  Lord's  Manhood  is  Itself  the  subject     According  to 

P  It  may  be  urged  that  Sodnlans  have  been  earnest  believers  in  the 
Resnirection  and  other  preternatural  facts  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  while  ex- 
plicitly denying  His  Godhead.  This  is  true;  but  it  is  strictly  true  only  of 
past  times,  or  of  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  are  more  or  less  inacces- 
sible, happily  for  themselves,  to  the  intellectual  influences  of  modem 
scepticism.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  modem  Socinian  of  high  edu- 
cation who  believed  in  the  literal  troth  of  all  the  miraculous  incidents 
recorded  in  the  Gospels.  This  is  not  merely  a  result  of  modem  objections 
to  miracle ;  it  is  a  result  of  the  connexion,  more  clearly  felt,  even  by  sceptics, 
than  of  old,  between  the  admission  of  miracles  and  the  obligation  to  admit 
attendant  dogma.  In  his  Essay  on  Channing,  M.  Renan  has  given  expression 
to  this  instinct  of  modem  sceptical  thought.  '  II  est  certain,'  he  observes, 
'  que  si  I'esprit  modeme  a  raison  de  vouloir  une  religion,  qui,  sans  exclure  le 
sumaturel,  en  diminue  la  dose  autant  que  possible,  la  religion  de  Channing 
est  la  plus  parfaite  et  la  plus  dpur^e  qui  lut  para  jusqu'id.  Mais  est-ce  ll 
tout,  en  v^rit^,  et  quand  le  symbole  sera  r^uit  \  croire  k  Dieu  et  au  Christ, 
qu'y  aura-t-on  gagn^  ?  Le  sceptidsme  se  tiendra-fil  pour  satisfalt?  La 
formule  de  Tunivers  en  sera-t-elle  plus  complete  et  plus  claire  ?  La  destine 
de  I'homme  et  de  Thumanit^  moins  impenetrable  ?  Avec  son  symbole  ^pur^, 
Channing  dvite-t-il  mieux  que  les  theologiens  catholiques  les  objections  de 
rincr^dulite  ?  Hdlas!  non.  II  admet  la  resurrection  de  J^sus-Christ,  et 
n*admet  pas  sa  Divinitd ;  il  admet  le  Bible,  et  n'admet  pas  I'enfer.  II  diploic 
toutes  les  snsceptibilitds  d'un  scholastique  pour  ^tablir  contre  les  Trinitaires, 
en  quel  sens  le  Christ  est  fils  de  Dieu,  et  en  quel  sens  il  ne  Test  pas.  Or,  n 
Von  accorde  qu*U  yaeu  tme  Existence  rielle  et  miraculeuse  d*im  bout  d  Vautrtt 
pourqiioi  ne  pen  franchement  Vappeler  Divine  t  L'un  ne  demande  pas  un 
plus  grand  effort  de  croyance  que  Tautre.  £n  \6nt4,  dans  cette  voie^  il  n'y  a 
que  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ;  il  ne  faut  pas  marchander  avec  le  suraaturel ; 
la  foi  va  d'une  seule  pibce,  et,  le  sacrifice  accompli,  il  ne  sied  pas  de  r^clamer 
en  detail  les  droits  dont  on  a  fait  une  fois  pour  toutes  I'enti^re  cession.' 
£tude8  d'Histoire  Religieuse,  pp.  377,  378.  Who  would  not  rather,  a 
thousand  times  over,  have  been  Channing  than  be  M.  Renan  ?  Yet  is  it  nflt 
clear  that,  half  a  century  later,  Channing  must  have  believed  much  less,  or, 
as  we  may  well  trast,  much  more,  than  was  believed  by  the  minister  of 
Federal-street  Chapel,  Boston  ? 
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the  Gospel  narrative,  Jesus  enters  this  world  by  one  miracle,  and 
He  leaves  it  by  another.  His  human  manifestation  centres  in 
that  miracle  of  miracles,  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave  after 
death.  The  Resurrection  is  the  central  fact  up  to  which  all 
leads,  and  from  which  all  radiates.  Such  wonders  as  Christ's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother,  His  Resurrection  from  the  tomb,  and 
His  Ascension  into  heaven,  are  not  merely  the  credentials  of  our 
redemption,  they  are  distinct  stages  and  processes  of  the  re- 
demptive work  itself.  Taken  in  their  entirety,  they  interpose  a 
measureless  interval  between  the  Life  of  Jesus  and  the  lives  of 
the  greatest  of  prophets  or  of  Apostles,  even  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  given  to  still  the  elements  and  to  raise  the  dead.  To  expel 
these  miracles  from  the  Life  of  Jesus  is  to  destroy  the  identity 
of  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels ;  it  is  to  substitute  a  new  Christ  for 
the  Christ  of  Christendom.  Who  would  recognise  the  true 
Christ  in  the  natural  son  of  a  human  father,  or  in  the  crucified 
prophet  whose  body  has  rotted  in  an  earthly  grave  ?  Yet  on  the 
other  hand,  who  will  not  admit  that  He  Who  was  conceived  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  a  Virgin-mother,  Who,  after  being 
crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  rose  again  the  third  day  from  the 
dead,  and  then  went  up  into  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  His 
Apostles,  must  needs  be  an  altogether  superhuman  Being  1  The 
Catholic  doctrine  then  is  at  home  among  the  facts  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  proclaiming  a  superhuman 
Christ,  while  the  modem  Humanitarian  theories  are  ill  at  ease 
among  those  facts.  The  four  Evangelists,  amid  their  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities,  concur  in  representing  a  Christ  Whose 
Life  is  encased  in  a  setting  of  miracles.  The  Catholic  doctrine 
meets  these  representations  more  than  half-way;  they  are  in 
sympathy  with,  if  they  are  not  admitted  to  anticipate,  its  as- 
sertion. The  Gospel  miracles  point  at  the  very  least  to  a  Christ 
Who  is  altogether  above  the  range  of  human  experience ;  and 
the  Creeds  recognise  aud  confirai  this  indication  by  saying  that 
He  is  Divine.  Thus  the  Christ  of  dogma  is  the  Chnst  of 
history :  He  is  the  Christ  of  the  only  extant  history  which 
describes  the  Founder  of  Christendom  at  all.  He  may  not  be 
the  Christ  of  some  modem  commentators  upon  that  history; 
but  these  commentators  do  not  affect  to  take  the  history  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us.  As  the  Gospel  narratives  stand,  they 
present  a  block  of  difficulties  to  Humanitarian  theories;  and 
these  difficulties  can  only  be  removed  by  mutilations  of  the 
narratives  so  wholesale  and  radical  as  to  destroy  their  sub- 
stantial interest,  besides  rendering  the  retention  of  the  fragments 
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i6o  Can  our  Lord's  miracles  be  denied  or  ignored? 

which  may  be  retained,  a  purely  arbitrary  procedure.  The 
Gospel  narratives  describe  the  Author  of  Christianity  as  the 
Worker  and  the  subject  of  extraordinary  miracles;  and  these 
miracles  are  such  as  to  afford  a  natural  lodgment  for,  nay,  to 
demand  as  their  correlative,  the  doctrine  of  the  Creed.  That 
doctrine  must  be  admitted  to  be,  if  not  the  divinely  authorized 
explanation,  at  least  the  best  intellectual  conception  and  rhsumJe 
of  the  evangelical  history.  A  man  need  not  be  a  believer  in 
order  to  admit,  that  in  asserting  Christ's  Divinity  we  make  a 
fair  translation  of  the  Gk>spel  story  into  the  language  of  abstract 
thought ;  and  that  we  have  the  best  key  to  that  story  when  we 
see  in  it  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  Gk)d,  unfolding  itself  in  a 
series  of  occurrences  which  on  any  other  supposition  seem  to 
wear  an  air  of  nothing  less  than  legendary  extravagance. 

It  may — ^it  probably  will — be  objected  to  all  this,  that  a  large 
number  of  men  and  women  at  the  present  day  are  on  the  one 
hand  strongly  prepossessed  against  the  credibility  of  all  miracles 
whatever,  while  on  the  other  they  are  sincere  *  admirers '  of  the 
moral  character  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  may  not  wish  explicitly 
and  in  terms  to  reject  the  miraculous  history  recorded  in  the 
Gk>spels  \  but  still  less  do  tl^ey  desire  to  commit  themselves  to 
an  unreserved  acceptance  of  it.  Whether  from  indifference  to 
miraculous  occurrences,  or  because  their  judgment  is  altogether 
in  suspense,  they  would  rather  keep  the  preternatural  element 
in  our  Lord's  Life  out  of  sight,  or  shut  tiieir  eyes  to  it.  But 
they  are  open  to  the  impressions  which  may  be  produced  by  the 
spectacle  of  high  ethical  beauty,  if  only  the  character  of  Christ 
can  be  disentangled  from  a  series  of  wonders,  which,  as  trans- 
cending all  ordinary  human  experience,  do  not  touch  the  motives 
that  compel  their  assent  to  religious  truth.  Accordingly  we  are 
warned,  that  if  it  is  not  a  piece  of  spiritual  thoughtlessness,  and 
even  cruelty,  it  is  at  any  rate  a  rhetorical  mistake  to  insist  upon 
a  consideration  so  opposed  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the 
time. 

This  is  what  may  be  urged :  but  let  it  be  observed,  that  the 
objector  assumes  a  point  which  should  rather  have  been  proved. 
He  assumes  the  possibility  of  putting  forward  an  honest  picture 
of  the  Life  of  Jesus,  which  shall  uphold  the  beauty,  and  even  the 
perfection  of  His  moral  character,  while  denying  the  historical 
reality  of  His  miracles,  or  at  any  rate  while  ignoring  them. 
Whereas,  if  the  only  records  which  we  possess  of  the  Life  of 
Jesus  are  to  be  believed  at  all,  they  make  it  certain  that  Jesus 
Christ  did  claim  to  work,  and  was  Himself  the  embodiment,  of 
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startling  miraclesQ.  How  can  this  fact  be  dealt  with  by  a  modem 
disbeliever  in  the  miraculous?  Was  Christ  then  the  ignorant 
victim  and  promoter  of  a  crude  superstition  1  Or  was  He,  as 
M.  Kenan  considers,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  credited  with 
working  wonders  which  He  knew  to  be  merely  thaumaturgic 
tricks  'I  On  either  supposition,  is  it  possible  to  uphold  Him  as 
*  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,'  or  indeed  as  the  worthy  object  of 
any  true  moral  enthusiasm  1  We  cannot  decline  this  question  ; 
it  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  subject-matter.  A  neutral  attitude 
towards  the  miraculous  element  in  the  Gospel  history  is  impos- 
sible. The  claim  to  work  miracles  is  not  the  least  prominent 
element  of  our  Lord's  teaching ;  nor  are  the  miracles  which  are 
said  to  have  been  wrought  by  Him  a  fanciful  or  ornamental 
appendage  to  His  action.  The  miraculous  is  inextricably  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  Life  of  Christ.  The  ethical  beauty,  nay 
the  moral  integrity  of  our  Lord's  character  is  dependent,  whether 
we  will  it  or  not,  upon  the  reality  of  His  miracles.  It  may  be 
very  desirable  to  defer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  mental  pre- 
possessions of  our  time  \  but  it  is  not  practicable  to  put  asunder 
two  things  which  God  has  joined  together,  namely,  the  beauty  of 
Christ's  character  and  the  honAfde  reality  of  the  miracles  which 
He  professed  to  work. 

But  let  us  nevertheless  follow  the  lead  of  this  objection  by 
turning  to  consider  what  is  the  real  bearing  of  our  Lord's  moral 
character  upon  the  question  of  His  Divinity.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  a  previous  question.  What  position 
did  Jesus  Christ,  either  tacitly  or  explicitly,  claim  to  occupy  in 
His  intercourse  with  men  1  What  allusions  did  He  make  to  the 
subject  of  His  Personality  ?  You  will  feel,  my  brethren,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  solemn  importance  of  such  a  point 
as  this.  We  are  here  touching  the  very  heart  of  our  great 
subject :  we  have  penetrated  to  the  inmost  shrine  of  Christian 
truth,  when  we  thus  proceed  to  examine  those  words  of  the 

«  Ecce  Homo,  p.  43  :  'On  the  whole,  miracles  play  so  important  a  part  in 
Christ's  scheme,  that  any  theory  which  would  represent  them  as  due  entirely 
to  the  imagination  of  His  followers  or  of  a  later  age,  destroys  the  credibility 
of  the  documents,  not  partially,  but  wholly,  and  leaves  Christ  a  personage  as 
mythical  as  Hercules.' 

'  Cf.  Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  165  :  *  II  est  done  permis  de  ctovte  qu'on  Ini  imposa 
sa  reputation  de  thaumaturge,  qv!U  iCy  risista  pas  beaucoup,  mais  qu'il  ne  fit 
Hen  non  plus  pour  y  aider,  et  qu'en  tout  cas,  il  sentait  la  vanity  de  I'opinion 
h  oet  ^gard.  Ce  serait  manquer  k  la  bonne  m^thode  historique  d'dcouter  trop 
ici  nos  repugnances.'  See  M.  Kenan's  account  of  the  raising  of  f 
ibid.  pp.  561,  56a. 

IV 1  M 
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1 62  First  stage  ofChrisfs  teaching,  mainly  ethical. 

Gospels  \vhicli  exhibit  the  consciousness  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  respecting  His  rank  in  the  scale  of  being.  With 
what  awe,  yet  with  what  loving  eagerness^  must  not  a  Christian 
enter  on  such  an  examination  1 

No  reader  of  the  Gospels  can  &il  to  see  that,  speaking  gene- 
rally, and  without  reference  to  any  presumed  order  of  the  events 
and  sayings  in  the  Grospel  history,  there  are  two  distinct  stages 
or  levels  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

I.  Of  these  the  first  is  mainly  concerned  with  primary  funda- 
mental moral  truth.  It  is  in  substance  a  call  to  repentance,  and 
the  proclamation  of  a  new  life.  It  is  summarized  in  the  words, 
*  Eepent  ye,  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  b.'  A  change 
of  mind,  both  respecting  self,  and  respecting  God,  was  necessary 
before  a  man  could  lead  the  new  life  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
In  a  previous  lecture  we  have  had  occasion  to  consider  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  as  the  outline  or  plan  of  a  world'-wide  institution 
which  was  to  take  its  place  in  history.  But  viewed  in  its  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  home  and  the 
native  atmosphere  of  a  new  and  higher  order  of  spiritual  exist- 
ence. This  new  life  is  not  merely  active  thought,  such  as  might 
be  stimulated  by  the  cross-questioning  of  a  Socrates ;  nor  is  it 
moral  force,  the  play  of  which  was  limited  to  the  single  soul  that 
possessed  it.  It  is  moral  and  mental  life,  having  God  and  men 
for  its  objects,  and  accordingly  lived  in  an  organized  society,  as 
the  necessary  counterpart  of  its  energetic  action.  Of  this  stage 
of  our  Lord's  preaching,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the  most 
representative  document.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  preaches 
penitence  by  laying  down  the  highest  law  of  holiness.  It  con- 
trasts the  externalized  devotion,  the  conventional  and  worldly 
religion  of  the  time,  created  and  sanctioned  by  the  leading  cur- 
rents of  public  opinion,  and  described  as  the  righteousness  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  with  a  new  and  severe  ideal  of  morality, 
embodied  in  the  new  law  of  Christian  perfection.  It  stimulates 
and  regulates  penitence,  by  proposing  a  new  conception  of 
blessedness ;  by  contrasting  the  spirit  of  the  new  law  with  the 
literalism  of  the  old  \  by  exhibiting  the  devotional  duties,  the 
ruling  motives,  the  characteristic  temper,  and  the  special  dangers 
of  the  new  life.  Incidentally  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  states 
certain  doctrines,  such  as  that  of  the  Divine  Providence,  with 
great  explicitn^jss  * ;  but,  throughout  it,  the  moral  element  is 
predominant.     This  great  discourse   quickens   and   deepens  a 

■  St.  Matt.  iv.  17.  *  Ibid.  vi.  25-33. 
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sense  of  sin  by  presentiDg  the  highest  ideal  of  an  inward  holi- 
ness. In  the  Sa'mon  on  the  Mount  our  Lord  is  laying  broad 
and  deep  the  foundations  of  His  spiritual  edifice.  A  pure  and 
loving  heart ;  an  open  and  trustful  conscience ;  a  freedom  of 
communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits ;  a  love  of  man  as  man, 
the  measure  of  which  is  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  man's  love  of 
himself ;  above  all  a  stem  determination,  at  any  cost,  to  be  true, 
true  with  God,  true  with  men,  true  with  self ; — such  are  the 
pre-requisites  for  genuine  discipleship ;  such  the  spiritual  and 
subjective  bases  of  the  new  and  Absolute  Eeligion;  such  the 
moral  material  of  the  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  public  teaching. 

In  this  first  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  let  us  moreover  note 
two  characteristics. 

(n)  And  first,  that  our  Lord's  recorded  language  is  absolutely 
wanting  in  a  feature,  which,  on  the  supposition  of  His  being 
merely  human,  would  seem  to  have  been  practically  indispensable. 
Our  Lord  does  not  place  before  us  any  relative  or  lower  standard 
of  mcMrals.  He  proposes  the  highest  standard ;  He  enforces  the 
absolute  morality.  *Be  ye  therefore  perfect,'  He  says,  'even  as 
your  Father  Which  is  in  heaven  is  perfect ".'  Now  in  the  case 
of  a  human  teacher  of  high  moral  and  spiritual  attainments, 
what  should  we  expect  to  be  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  this 
teaching  %  Surely  we  should  expect  some  confession  of  personal 
unworthiness  thus  to  teach.  We  should  look  for  some  trace  of 
a  feeling  (so  inevitable  in  this  pulpit)  that  the  message  which 
must  be  spoken  is  the  rebuke,  if  not  the  condenmation,  of  the 
man  who  must  speak  it.  Conscious  of  many  shortcomings,  a 
human  teacher  must  at  some  time  relieve  his  natural  sense  of 
honesty,  his  fundamental  instinct  of  justice,  by  noting  the  dis- 
crepancy between  his  weak,  imperfect,  perhaps  miserable  self, 
and  his  sublime  and  awful  message.  He  must  draw  a  line,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  between  his  official  and  his  personal  self  \  and  in 
his  personal  capacity  he  must  honestly,  anxiously,  persistently 
associate  himself  with  his  hearers,  as  being  before  God,  like  each 
one  of  themselves,  a  learning,  s.truggling,  erring  soul.  But  Jesus 
Christ  makes  no  approach  to  such  a  distinction  between  Himself 
and  His  message.  He  bids  men  be  like  God,  and  He  gives  not 
the  faintest  hint  that  any  trace  of  unlikeness  to  God  in  Himself 
obliges  Him  to  accompany  the  delivery  of  that  precept  with  a 
protestation  of  His  own  personal  unworthiness.  Do  you  say 
that  this  b  only  a  rhetorical  style  or  mood  derived  by  tradition 

•  St.  Matt.  T.  48.  • 
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from  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  natural  in  any  Semitic  teacher 
who  aspired  to  succeed  them  1  I  answer,  that  nothing  is  phiiner 
in  the  Hebrew  prophets  than  the  clear  distinction  which  is  con- 
stantly maintained  between  the  moral  leTel  of  the  teacher  and 
the  moral  level  of  His  message.  The  prophetic  ambassador 
represents  the  Invisible  King  of  Israel ;  but  the  holiness  of  the 
King  is  never  measured,  never  compromised  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  His  representative.  The  prophetic  writings  abound  in 
confessions  of  weakness,  in  confessions  of  shortcomings,  in 
confessions  of  sin.  The  greatest  of  the  prophets  is  permitted 
to  see  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  he  forthwith  exclaims  in  agony, 
'Woe  is  me !  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  unclean 
lips,  and  I  dwell  in  the  midst  of  a  people  of  unclean  lips :  for 
mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts  *.' 

But  the  silence  of  Jesus  respecting  any  such  sense  of  personal 
unworthiness  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  unrivalled  closeness 
of  His  life-long  communion  with  €k)d.  Is  it  then  certain  that 
the  holiest  souls  are  least  alive  to  personal  sin  ]  Do  they  whose 
life  of  thought  is  little  less  than  the  breath  of  a  perpetual  prayer, 
and  who  dwell  continuously  in  the  presence-chamber  of  the  King 
of  kings,  profess  themselves^insensible  to  that  taint  of  sin,  from 
which  none  are  altogether  free?  Is  this  the  lesson  which  we 
learn  from  the  language  of  the  best  of  the  servants  of  God  %  My 
brethren,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Those  who  have  lived 
nearest  to  God,  and  have  known  most  about  Him,  and  have  been 
most  visibly  irradiated  by  the  light  of  His  countenance,  have 
been  foremost  to  acknowledge  that  the  *  burden*  of  remaining 
imperfection  in  themselves  was  truly  *  intolerable.'  Their  eager 
protestations  have  often  seemed  to  the  world  to  be  either  the 
exaggerations  of  fanaticism,  or  else  the  proof  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  wickedness.  For  blemishes  which  might  have  passed 
unobserved  in  a  spiritual  twilight,  are  lighted  up  with  torturing 
clearness  by  those  searching,  scorching  rays  of  moral  truth,  that 
stream  from  the  bright  Sanctity  of  Gk)d  upon  the  soul  that 
beholds  It.  In  that  Presence  the  holiest  of  creatures  must  own 
with'  the  Psalmist,  *  Thou  hast  set  our  misdeeds  before  Thee,  and 
our  secret  sins  in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance  y.*  Such  self- 
accusing,  broken-hearted  confessions  of  sin  have  been  the  utter- 
ances of  men  the  most  conspicuous  in  Christendom  for  holiness 
of  life ;  and  no  true  saint  of  Gk)d  ever  supposed  that  by  a  con- 
stant spiritual  sight  of  God  the  soul  would  lose  its  keen  truthful 
£ense  of  personal  sinfulness.  No  man  could  presume  that  this 
«  Isa.  vi.  5,  1  Pa.  xc.  8. 
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sense  of  sinfulness,  as  distinct  from  the  sense  of  unpardoned 
guilty  would  be  banished  by  close  communion  with  God,  unless 
his  moral  standard  was  low,  and  his  creed  imperfect.  Any  such 
presumption  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  true  sight  of  Him 
Whose  severe  and  stainless  beauty  casts  the  shadow  of  failure 
upon  all  that  is  not  Himself,  and  Who  charges  His  very  angels 
with  moral  folly. 

Yet  Jesus  Christ  never  once  confesses  sin;  He  never  once 
asks  for  pardon.  Is  it  not  He,  Who  so  sharply  rebukes  the 
self -righteousness  of  Uie  Pharisee  %  Might  He  not  seem  to  ignore 
all  human  piety  that  is  not  based  upon  a  broken  heaii;  %  Does 
He  not  deal  with  human  nature  at  large  as  the  true  prodigal,  who 
must  penitently  return  to  a  Father's  love  as  the  one  condition  of 
its  peace  and  bliss.  Yet  He  Himself  never  lets  fall  a  hint,  He 
Himself  never  breathes  a  prayer,  which  implies  any,  the  slightest 
trace,  of  a  personal  remorse.  From  no  casual  admission  do  we 
gather  that  any,  the  most  venial  sin,  has  ever  been  His.  Never 
for  one  moment  does  He  associate  Himself  with  any  passing 
experience  of  that  anxious  dread  of  the  penal  future  with  which 
His  own  awful  words  must  needs  fill  the  sinner's  heart.  If  His 
Soul  is  troubled,  at  least  His  moral  sorrows  are  not  His  own, 
they  are  a  burden  laid  on  Him  by  His  love  for  others.  Nay, 
He  challenges  His  enemies  to  convince  Him  of  sin.  He  declares 
positively  that  He  does  always  the  Will  of  the  Father  z.  Even 
when  speaking  of  Himself  as  Man,  He  always  refers  to  eternal 
life  as  His  inalienable  possession.  It  might,  so  perchance  we 
think,  be  the  illusion  of  a  moral  dullness,  if  only  He  did  not 
penetrate  the  sin  of  others  with  such  relentless  analysis.  It 
might,  we  imagine,  be  a  subtle  pride,  if  we  did  not  know  Him 
to  be  so  unrivalled  in  His  great  humility  a.     This  consciousness 

•  St.  John  viii.  46,  ibid.  ver.  29,  cf.  ver.  a6. 

*  Hollard,  Caract^re  de  J^sus-Christ,  p.  150.  Cf.  also  mimaniij  Siindlo^ 
■igkeit,  Th.  I.  Kap.  3.  §  4.  The  firivoloua  objections  to  our  Lord's  sin- 
lessness  which  are  urged  from  St.  Luke  IL  41-53,  St.  Matt.  xxi.  ia-17, 
and  17-32,  and  from  His  relation  to  Judas,  are  discussed  in  this  work, 
Th.  III.  Kap.  i.  §  4.  This  interesting  writer  however,  while  asserting  non 
peccasse  of  our  Lord,  fidls  short  of  Catholic  truth  in  denying  to  Him  the 
*non  poBse  peccare.'  The  objections  advanced  by  M.  F.  Pecant  in  his  Le 
Christ  et  la  ConsdencCy  1859,  are  plainly  a  result  of  that  writei^s  Humani- 
tarianisra.  Our  Lord's  answers  to  His  Mother,  His  cursing  the  barren  fig- 
tree.  His  sending  the  devils  into  the  herd  of  swine.  His  driving  the  money- 
changers from  the  temple,  and  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees, 
present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  see  in  Him  the  Lord,  as  well  as  the  Son  of 
Mary,  the  Maker  and  Owner  of  the  world  of  nature,  the  Searcher  and  Judge 
of  human  hearts.  Cf.  also  note  C. 
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of  an  absolute  sinlessness  in  such  a  Soul  as  that  of  Jesus  Christ, 
points  to  a  moral  elevation  unknown  to  our  actual  human  expe- 
rience. It  is,  at  the  very  least,  suggestive  of  a  relation  to  the 
Perfect  Moral  Being  altogether  unique  m  human  history  b. 

(/3)  The  other  characteristic  of  this  stage  of  our  Lord's  teach- 
ing is  the  attitude  which  He  at  once  and,  if  I  may  so  say, 
naturally  assumes,  not  merely  towards  the  teachers  of  His  time, 
but  towards  the  letter  of  that  older,  divinely-given  Revelation 
which  they  preserved  and  interpreted.  The  people  early  remarked 
that  Jesus  'taught  as  One  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes  «.'  The  Scribes  reasoned,  they  explained,  they  balanced 
argument  against  argument,  they  appealed  to  the  critical  or 
verifying  faculty  of  their  hearers.     But  here  is  a  Teacher,  Who 


*  Cf.  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  in  his  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  143 :« We  have  a 
▼erj  imperfect  history  of  the  Apostle  James  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  adduce  any  feet  specifically  recorded  concerning  him  in  disproof  of  his 
absolute  moral  perfection,  if  any  uf  his  Jerusalem  disciples  had  chosen  to  set 
up  this  as  a  dogma  of  religion.  Yet  no  one  would  blame  me  as  morose,  or 
indisposed  to  acknowledge  genius  and  greatness,  if  I  insisted  on  believing 
James  to  be  frail  and  imperfect,  while  admitting  that  I  knew  almost  nothing 
about  him.  And  why  ?  Singly  and  surely,  because  we  know  him  to  be  a 
man  :  that  suffices.  To  set  up  James  or  John  or  Daniel  as  my  model  and 
my  Lord ;  to  be  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  press  him  upon  others  as  a  uni- 
versal standard,  would  be  despised  as  a  self-degrading  idolatry,  and  resented 
as  an  obtrusive  favouritism.  Now  why  does  not  the  same  equally  apply 
if  the  name  Jesus  be  substituted  for  these  ?  Why,  in  defect  of  all  other 
knowledge  than  the  bare  feet  of  his  manhood,  are  we  not  unhesitatingly  to 
take  for  granted  that  he  does  not  exhaust  all  perfection,  and  is  at  best  only 
one  amongst  many  brethren  and  equals  ?'  The  answer  is  that  we  have  to 
choose  between  believing  in  Christ's  moral  perfection,  and  condemning  Him 
of  being  guilty  either  of  spiritual  blindness  or  hypocrisy  (see  UUmann  ubi 
sup.);  and  that  His  teaching,  His  actions,  and  (Mr.  Newman  will  allow  us  to 
add)  His  supernatural  credentials,  taken  together,  make  believing  Him  to  be 
sinless  the  easier  alternative.  But  Mr.  Newman^s  remarks  are  of  substantial 
value,  as  indirectly  shewing,  from  a  point  of  view  much  further  removed  from 
Catholic  belief  than  Socinianism  itself,  how  steadily  a  recognition  of  our 
Lord's  moral  perfection  as  Man  tends  to  promote  an  acceptance  of  the  truth 
that  He  is  God.  •  If,*  says  Mr.  Newman,  *I  were  already  convinced  that  this 
person  (he  means  our  Lord)  was  a  great  Unique,  separated  from  all  other 
men  by  an  impassable  chasm  in  regard  to  his  physical  origin,  I  (for  one) 
should  be  much  readier  to  believe  ih,at  he  tpas  unique  and  unapproachable  in 
other  respects  ;  for  all  God's  works  have  an  internal  harmony.  It  could  not 
be  for  nothing  that  this  exceptional  personage  was  sent  into  the  world. 
That  he  was  intended  for  head  of  the  human  race  in  one  or  more  senses, 
would  be  a  plausible  opinion  ;  nor  should  I  feel  any  incredulous  repugnance 
against  believing^  his  morality  to  be,  if  not  divinely  perfect,  yet  separated  from 
that  of  common  men  so  far  thai  fie  might  he  a  Ood  to  us,  just  as  every  parent 
b  to  a  young  child.'    Ibid.  p.  142.  «  St  Matt.  vii.  29. 
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sees  truth  intuitively,  and  announces  it  simply,  without  con- 
descending to  recommend  it  by  argument.  He  is  a  Teacher, 
moreover,  not  of  truth  obvious  to  all,  but  of  truth  which  might 
have  seemed  to  the  men  who  first  heard  it  to  be  what  we  should 
call  paradoxical.  He  condemns  in  the  severest  language  the 
doctrine  and  the  practice  of  the  most  influential  religious  au- 
thorities among  His  countrymen.  He  takes  up  instinctively  a 
higher  position  than  He  assigns  to  any  who  had  preceded  Him 
in  Israel.  He  passes  in  review,  and  accepts  or  abrogates  not 
merely  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  schools,  but  the 
Mosaic  law  itself.  His  style  runs  thus :  '  It  was  said  to  them 
of  old  time,  .  . .  but  I  say  unto  you  d. ' 

Here  too,  it  is  necessary  to  protest  against  statements  which 
imply  that  this  authoritative  teaching  of  Jesus  was  merely  a 
continuation  of  the  received  prophetical  style.  It  is  true  that 
the  prophets  gave  prominence  to  the  moral  element  in  the 
teaching  of  the  Pentateuch,  that  they  expanded  it,  and  that  so 
far  they  anticipated  one  side  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Himself. 
But  the  prophets  always  appealed  to  a  higher  sanction;  the 
prophetic  argument  addressed  to  the  conscience  of  Israel  was 
ever,  *  Thus  saith  the  Lord.'  How  significant,  how  full  of  im- 
port as  to  His  consciousness  respecting  Himself  is  our  Lord's 
substitute,  *  Verily,  verily,  /  say  unto  you.'  What  prophet  ever 
set  himself  above  the  great  Legislator,  above  the  Law  written 
by  the  finger  of  God  on  Sinai  ?  What  prophet  ever  undertook  to 
ratify  the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole,  to  contrast  his  own  higher 
morality  with  some  of  its  precepts  in  detail,  to  imply  even 
remotely  that  he  was  competent  to  revise  that  which  every 
Israelite  knew  to  be  the  handiwork  of  God  %  What  prophet  ever 
thus  implicitly  placed  himself  on  a  line  of  equality,  not  with 
Moses,  not  with  Abraham,  but  with  the  Lord  God  Himself?  So 
momentous  a  claim  requires  explanation  if  the  claimant  be 
only  human.  This  impersonation  of  the  source  of  moral  law 
must  rest  upon  some  basis  :  what  is  the  basis  on  which  it  rests  ? 

In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  Jesus  Christ  does  not  deign  to 
justify  His  lofty  critical  and  revisionary  attitude  towards  the 
ancient  Law.  He  neither  explains  nor  exaggerates  His  power 
to  review  the  older  revelation,  and  to  reveal  new  truth.  He 
simply  teaches ;  He  abrogates.  He  establishes.  He  sanctions,  He 
unfolds,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  in  a  tone  which  implies  that 
His  right  to  teach  is  not  a  matter  for  discussion. 

<*  St.  Matt.  ▼.37.  For  the  translation  of  to?j  h^x^^^^^  see  Archbishop 
Trench  on  Auth.  Vers,  of  New  Testament,  p.  79. 
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It  was  inevitable  that  the  question  should  be  asked,  anxiously, 
earnestly,  fiercely,  *  Who  is  This  Teacher  ]'  I  say,  it  was  inevit- 
able :  for  if  you  teach  the  lowest  moral  truth,  in  the  humblest 
sphere,  your  right  to  do  so  will  sooner  or  later  be  called  in 
question.  To  teach  moral  truth  is  to  throw  down  a  challenge 
to  human  nature,  human  nature  being  such  as  it  actually  is, 
that  is  to  say,  conscious  of  more  or  less  disloyalty  to  the  moral 
light  which  it  already  possesses,  and  indisposed  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  knowledge  of  a  yet  higher  standard  of  moral  truth, 
the  existence  of  which  it  may  already  suspect.  Accordingly  the 
challenge  which  is  thus  made  is  generally  met  by  a  sharp  counter- 
scrutiny  into  the  claims,  be  they  personal  or  official,  of  the 
teacher  who  dares  to  make  it.  This  penalty  of  teaching  can 
only  be  escaped  either  in  certain  rare  and  primitive  conditions 
of  society,  or  else  when  the  teacher  fails  to  do  his  duty.  Mis- 
sionaries have  described  savage  tribes  whose  sense  of  ignorance 
was  too  sincere,  and  who  were  too  grateful  for  knowledge,  to 
take  umbrage  at  the  practical  bearings  of  a  new  doctrine.  Poets 
have  sung  of  ancestors 

'  Qui  pneceptorem  sancti  volaere  parentis 
Esse  loco  «.' 

Generally  speaking,  however,  an  immunity  firom  criticism  is  to 
be  secured  by  signal  inefficiency,  feebleness,  or  disloyalty  to  prin- 
ciple, on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  A  teacher  of  morals  may  have 
persuaded  his  conscience  that  the  ruling  worldly  opinion  of  his 
time  can  safely  be  regarded  as  its  court  of  final  appeal.  He  may 
have  forced  his  thought  to  shape  itself  with  prudent  docility  into 
those  precise  conventionalities  of  expression  which  are  understood 
to  mean  nothing,  or  which  have  lost  their  power.  In  such  a 
case  too  it  may  happen  that  the  total  failure  to  achieve  moral 
and  spiritual  victories  will  not  necessarily  entail  on  the  teacher 
complete  social  or  professional  obscurity,  while  it  will  certainly 
protect  him  against  any  serious  liability  to  hostile  interference. 

Picture  to  yourselves,  on  the  contrary,  a  teacher  who  is  not 
merely  under  the  official  obligation  to  say  something,  but  who  is 
morally  convinced  that  he  has  something  to  say.  Imagine  one 
who  believes  alike  in  the  truth  of  his  message  and  in  the  reality 
of  his  mission  to  deliver  it.  Let  his  message  combine  those 
moral  contrasts  which  give  permanency  and  true  force  to  a 
doctrine,  and  which  the  Gospel  alone  has  combined  in  their  per- 
fection.    Let  this  teacher  be  tender,  yet  searching ;  let  him  win 

«  Juv.  vii.  209. 
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the  hearts  of  men  by  his  kindly  humanity,  while  he  probes,  aye 
to  the  quick,  their  moral  sores.  Let  him  be  uniformly  calm,  yet 
manifestly  moved  by  the  fire  of  repressed  passion.  Let  him  be 
stem  yet  not  unloving,  and  resolute  without  sacrificing  the 
elasticity  of  his  sympathy,  and  genial  without  condescending  to 
be  the  weakly  accomplice  of  moral  mischief.  Let  him  pursue 
and  expose  the  latent  evil  of  the  human  heart  through  all  the 
mazes  of  its  unrivalled  deceitfulness,  without  sullying  his  own 
purity,  and  without  forfeiting  his  strong  belief  in  the  present 
capacity  of  every  human  being  for  goodness.  Let  him  *  know 
what  is  in  man,'  and  yet,  with  this  knowledge  clearly  before 
him,  let  him  not  only  not  despair  of  humanity,  but  respect  it, 
nay  love  it,  even  enthusiastically.  Above  all,  let  this  teacher  be 
perfectly  independent.  Let  him  be  independent  of  the  voice  of 
the  multitude ;  independent  of  the  enthusiasm  and  promptings 
of  his  disciples;  independent  even  when  face  to  face  with  the 
bitter  criticism  and  scorn  of  his  antagonists ;  independent  of  all 
save  God  and  his  conscience.  In  a  word,  conceive  a  case  in 
which  moral  authority  and  moral  beauty  combine  to  elicit  a 
simultaneous  tribute  of  reverence  and  of  love.  Clearly  such 
a  teacher  must  be  a  moral  power;  and  as  a  consequence,  his 
claim  to  teach  must  be  scrutinized  with  a  severity  proportioned 
to  the  interest  which  he  excites,  and  to  the  hostility  which  he 
cannot  hope  to  escape  provoking.  And  such  a  Teacher,  or 
rather  much  more  than  this,  was  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  scrutiny  which  our  Lord  thus  necessarily 
encountered  from  without  was  responded  to,  or  rather  it  was 
anticipated,  by  self -discovery  from  within.  'The  soul,'  it  has 
been  said,  Mike  the  body,  has  its  pores;'  and  in  a  sincere  soul 
the  pores  of  its  life  are  always  open.  Instinctively,  uncon- 
sciously, and  whether  a  man  will  or  not,  the  insignificance  or 
the  greatness  of  the  inner  life  always  reveals  itself.  In  our 
Lord  this  self-revelation  was  not  involuntary,  or  accidental,  or 
forced ;  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  deliberate.  He  knew  the 
thoughts  of  those  about  Him,  and  He  anticipated  their  ex- 
pression. He  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by  the  most  explicit 
statements,  that  which  might  have  been  more  than  suspected,  if 
He  had  only  preached  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

II.  It  is  characteristic  then  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
second  stage  of  our  Lord*s  public  teaching,  that  He  distinctly, 
repeatedly,  energetically  preaches  Himself.  He  does  not  leave 
men  to  draw  inferences  about  Himself  from  the  power  of  His 
moral  teaching,  or  from  the  awe-inspiring  nature  of  His  miracles. 
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He  does  not  content  Himself  with  teaching  primary  moral  truths 
concerning  Grod  and  our  duties  towards  (>od  and  towards  one 
another.  He  does  not  bequeath  to  His  Apostles  the  task  of 
elaborating  a  theory  respecting  the  Personal  rank  of  their 
Master  in  the  scale  of  being.  On  the  contrary,  He  Himself 
persistently  asserts  the  real  character  of  His  position  relatively 
to  Qod  and  man,  and  of  His  consequent  claims  upon  the  thought 
and  heart  of  mankind.  Whether  He  employs  metaphor,  or  plain 
unmetaphorical  assertion.  His  meaning  is  too  clear  to  be  mis- 
taken. He  speaks  of  Himself  as  the  Light  of  a  darkened  world  ^ 
as  the  Way  by  which  man  may  ascend  to  heaven?,  as  the  Truth 
which  can  really  satisfy  the  cravings  of  the  soul^  as  the  Life 
which  must  be  imparted  to  all  who  would  Uve  in  very  deed,  to 
all  who  would  really  live  for  ever».  Life  is  resident  in  Him  in 
virtue  of  an  undefined  and  eternal  conmiunication  of  it  from  the 
Fatherk.  He  is  the  Bread  of  Lifel.  He  is  the  Living  Bread 
That  came  down  from  heaven™;  believers  in  Him  will  feed  on 
Him  and  will  have  eternal  life>*.  He  points  to  a  living  water  of 
the  Spirit,  which  He  can  give,  and  which  will  quench  the  thirst 
of  souls  that  drink  it<>.  All  who  came  before  Him  He  cha- 
racterizes as  having  been,  by  comparison  with  Himself,  the 
tiiieves  and  robbers  of  mankind  p.  He  is  Himself  the  One  Good 
Shepherd  of  the  souls  of  men<i ;  He  knows  and  He  is  known  of 
His  true  sheep''.  Not  only  is  He  the  Shepherd,  He  is  the  very 
Door  of  the  sheepfold ;  to  enter  through  Him  is  to  be  safe*. 
He  is  the  Vine,  the  Life-tree  of  regenerate  humanity*.  All  that 
is  truly  fruitful  and  lovely  in  the  human  family  must  branch 

'  St.  John  viii.  la  :  *E7<^  cIau  r^  ^m  rov  K6<rfiov'  6  iucoKovOvy  4fjut\  ov  fi^ 
Tfpiwar'fi<rti  iv  rf  (TKorlff^  AW*  l^ci  rb  tpSos  r^s  (mis, 

i  Ibid.  xiv.  6 :  *E7«i6  f i/u  ^  i)B6s. ' 

^  Ibid. :  'E7<^  tXya  .  .  .  ^  &X^0cia.  Mark  ziii.  31:6  ohpovhi  Kakiiyti  wap^" 
Xt^ovTcu'  oi  hh  \6yoi  fiov  ob  fiii  wap4K0w<ri,     [Taf>cXc^oKrai.  Tisch.] 

*  St.  John  xiv.  6 :  *Ey<$  tifu  .  .  .  .  ^  {w^. 

^  Ibid.  V.  26 :  &<rirfp  yhp  b  Tlar^p  Ixct  (ai^v  iv  ican^,  ofhws  llo»K€  Koi  ry 

*  Ibid.  vi.  35  :  *Eyti  dfu  6  Apros  rrjs  f«»^y.     Ibid.  ver.  48. 

™  Ibid.  ver.  51 :  *E7«6  tlfii  6  ipros  6  (uv  6  4k  rov  ovpcwov  Korafids, 
B  Ibid.  ver.  47  :  kfji^v  &^V  A^^w  ifjuv,  6  xtffT(6»v  us  4fi^,  Ixci  (w^y  aX^viov, 
Ibid.  V  40  :  oi)  B4\irt  4\9tiv  jrp6s  fit,  Xva  (u^v  ^XV** 

0  Ibid.  iv.  14 :  %sVt»  irtrf  4k  rov  f^aros  ot  4ydi>  9^»  aJn^,  oh  /a^  diylffiact 
f /ff  rhv  ou&va. 

P  Ibid.  X.  8  :  irivrcf  B<roi  irp6  4fiov  liXBoy,  K\4irr<u  tl<r\  ircJ  \y<rrcd, 

1  Ibid.  ver.  il :  *E7c6  tifii  i  xotfi^v  6  koXSs,    Ibid.  ver.  14. 

»  Ibid.  ver.  14:  ytv^trKto  to  4iA.h.,  koL  yivScrHOfMu  hvd  roov  4fi&y. 

■  Ibid.  ver.  91  *E7«i  tlfit  ^  $vpa'  8i'  4fiov  4iv  ris  fla4\0p,  (rv$ii<rtru, 

*  Ibid.  XV.  I :  'Ey<i  tlfu  ^  HfiTFtKos  ^  dXiy^tv^, 
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forth  from  Him^ ;  all  spiritual  life  must  wither  and  die,  if  it  be 
severed  from  His^c.  He  stands  consciously  between  earth  and 
heaven.  He  claims  to  be  the  One  Means  of  a  real  approach  to 
the  Invisible  God  :  no  soul  of  man  can  come  to  the  Father  but 
through  HimJ.  He  promises  that  all  prayer  offered  in  His 
Name  shall  be  answered :  *  If  ye  ask  anything  in  My  Name  / 
will  do  it*.'  He  contrasts  Himself  with  a  group  of  His  country- 
men as  follows:  *Ye  are  from  beneath,  I  am  from, above;  ye 
are  of  this  world,  I  am  not  of  this  world*.*  He  anticipates  His 
Death,  and  foretells  its  consequences  :  *  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Myself  *>.'  He  claims  to  be 
the  Lord  of  the  realm  of  death;  He  will  Himself  wake  the 
sleeping  dead ;  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  His  voiced ; 
nay,  He  will  raise  Himself  from  the  deadd.  He  proclaims,  *  I  am 
the  Kesurrection  and  the  Life®.'  He  encourages  men  to  trust  in 
Him  as  they  trust  in  God^;  to  make  Him  an  object  of  faith 
just  as  they  believe  in  Gdd? ;  to  honour  Him  as  they  honour 
the  Fatherly.  To  love  Him  is  a  necessary  mark  of  the  children 
of  God :  'If  God  were  your  Father,  ye  would  have  loved  ^le*.' 
It  is  not  possible.  He  rules,  to  love  God,  and  yet  to  hate  Him- 

■  St.  John  XV.  5  :  b  tihtev  4v  ifioi,  Kiiyis  4y  ahr^,  «5toj  ^4pti  Kaprrhv  vohiv 
Zri  x^P^f  ^f^^  ^^  B6yaff0t  woiuy  ovSlfv. 

*  Ibid.  Ter.  6:  ihy  fiii  ns  fuitrj^  iv  ifiolf  i&\i\Bri  t^to  iss  rh  KA.^jua,  icoi 
ifyipiperi, 

f  Ibid.  xiv.  6 :  oftJcly  fyx^rai  irphs  r6y  IToT/po,  tt  fi^  8t*  ifioO, 
»  Ibid.  ver.  14  :  4dy  ri  euT^<nyTe  iy  r^  6y6fiarl  fioVj  iyi)  irovhtrw, 

*  Ibid.  viii.  23  :  hiius  ix  r&y  nirot  iar\,  ly^  4k  ruy  &y<o  tifii'  i/*etj  iie  row 
K6iTfiOv  roirov  iarl,  iyif  oIk  tlfil  4k  rou  K6trfiov  ro6rov» 

^  Ibid.  xii.  32  :  xiyiif  4iLy  ^»6u  4k  rris  yrjSf  xdyras  i\K6ff»  irphs  4fxavr6y. 
®  Ibid.  V.  28,  29 :  (pxfTcu  &pa,  4y  f  irdsrres  ol  4y  ro7s  fiyrifidois  iuco^oyrai 
rris  ^yijs  avrou,  koI  4K'napf{f<Toyrai,     Ibid.  vi.  39,  xi.  25. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  19 :  A<J<raTe  rhy  PcAy  rovroy,  Kcd  4y  rpia\y  7jfi4pais  4yfp&  a(n6y. 
Ibid.  X.  18  :  4^ovffiw  ^x"  ^«*''««  oMiy  \r^y  i^x^*'  A"»*'l  *^^  i^ovfflay  fx«* 
rcUty  Xa$€iy  ahriiv, 

*  Ibid.  xi.  25  :  *^y6  tlfit  n  hfdtrroffit  kcH  ^  (00^, 

'  Ibid.  xiv.  1  :  fiii  rapairaiaOot  ^fjMV  ^  KopUla'  iriorrt^trt  tls  rhy  Sf^v,  icol 
us  4/jLk  xtcreAerf,  Ibid.  xvi.  33 :  ravra  XeAdAtjica  iffity,  6'a  4y  4fUil  flpifyrjy 
(XV^^'  4y  TV  kScjh^  0\i^iy  c{«Tf  •  [fx*^**  Tisch.]  dAXi  Oapaurt,  4yii>  ytvi' 
Kr)Ka  rhy  KSff/xoy, 

t  Ibid.  vi.  29 :  rovr6  4<rri  rh  tpyov  rov  8coD,  tva  Ttart^arirt  fls  ty  i.v4- 
<rr€i\§y  4Kc7yos,  Ibid.  ver.  40 :  rovro  ydp  4<my  rh  BiXrifxa  rov  Uarp6s  nov 
tya  xas  6  0tupAy  rhy  Tihy  md  wnmiwy  tls  abrhy,  fxV  C^"  alcavtoy.  Ibid, 
ver.  47  :  ^  xiarf^y  th  4fj^,  Ixf*  (v^y  aU&yioy,  Cf.  Acts  xxvi.  18  :  rov  \afiuy 
tdrrohs  lip«rty  ofxapriwyf  Kcd  Kkripoy  4y  rots  "fiyiacfuyoif,  wlarti  rp  tls  4/4.4. 

^  St.  John  V.  23  :  tya  mdyr§s  rifx&fft  rhy  Tlhp,  Ka0i»s  rtfimirt  rhy  nar4pa, 

^  Ibid.  viii.  43 :  ci  b  Oc^s  var^p  ifi&y  ^y,  ^ovotc  hy  4fi4,  Cf.  Ibid, 
xvl  27. 
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self:  *  He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father  alsoJ.'  The  proof 
of  a  true  love  to  Him  lies  in  doing  His  bidding :  '  If  ye  love 
Me,  keep  My  commandments  K' 

Of  this  second  stage  of  our  Lord's  teaching  the  most 
representative  document  is  the  Discourse  in  the  supper-room. 
How  great  is  the  contrast  between  that  discourse  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount !  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
deals  with  questions  of  human  character  and  of  moral  obilgation, 
the  reference  to  our  Lord's  Person  is  comparatively  indirect. 
It  lies,  not  in  explicit  statements,  but  in  the  authority  of  His 
tone,  in  the  attitude  which  He  tacitly  assumes  towards  the 
teachers  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  towards  the  ancient  Law. 
In  the  last  discourse  it  is  His  Person  rather  than  His  teaching 
which  is  especially  prominent ;  His  subject  in  that  discourse  is 
Himself,  Certainly  He  preaches  Himself  in  His  relationship  to 
His  redeemed  ;  but  still  He  preaches  above  all  and  in  all,  Him- 
self All  radiates  from  Himself,  all  converges  towards  Himself. 
The  sorrows  and  perplexities  of  His  disciples,  the  mission  and 
work  of  the  Paraclete,  the  mingling  predictions  of  suffering  and 
of  glory,  are  all  bound  up  with  the  Person  of  Jesus,  as  mani- 
fested by  Himself.  In  those  matchless  words  all  centres  so  con- 
sistently in  Jesus,  that  it  might  seem  that  Jesus  alone  is  before 
us ;  alone  in  the  greatness  of  His  supramundane  glory  j  alone 
in  bearing  His  burden  of  an  awful,  fathomless  sorrow. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  us  that  language  such  as  that  which 
has  just  been  quoted  is  mainly  characteristic  of  the  fourth 
Gospel ;  and  you  will  permit  me,  my  brethren,  to  consider  the 
objection  which  may  underlie  that  observation  somewhat  at 
length  in  a  future  lecture^.  For  the  present  the  author  of 
*Ecce  Homo*  may  remind  those  who,  for  whatever  reasons, 
refuse  to  believe  Christ  to  have  used  these  words,  that  *we 
cannot  deny  that  He  used  words  which  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning.  We  cannot  deny  that  He  called  Himself  King, 
Master,  and  Judge  of  men ;  that  He  promised  to  give  rest  to  the 
weary  and  the  heavy-laden ;  that  He  instructed  His  followers  to 
hope  for  life  from  feeding  on  His  Body  and  His  Blood™.' 

Indeed  so  entirely  is  our  Lord's  recorded  teaching  penetrated 
by  His  Self-assertion,  that  in  order  to  represent  Him  as  simply 

i  St.  John  XT.  23  :  k  iyX  putruVy  ical  rhv  Uaripa  fiov  fiiatZ 
^  Ibid.  xiv.  15 :  iiar  ityuwari  fAt,  rks  iyroXas  rits  ifiiis  rnf4i(rart,     2  St. 
John  6 :  tcai  athrj  iarly  ^  i,ydinj,  Iva  wtpiwarufity  Kark  riu  iyroXks  ainov, 
»  See  Lecture  V. 
»  £cce  Homo,  p.  177.    Cf.  abo  Mill,  Myth.  Interpret,  p.  59. 
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teaching  moral  truth,  while  keeping  Himself  strictly  in  the  back- 
ground of  His  doctrine,  it  would  be  necessary  to  deny  the  trust- 
worthiness of  all  the  accounts  of  His  teaching  which  we  possess. 
To  recognise  the  difference  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
two  phases  of  His  teaching  merely  amounts  to  saying  that  in  the 
former  His  Self-proclamation  is  implied,  while  it  is  avowed  in 
the  latter.  For  even  in  that  phase  of  Christ's  teaching  which 
the  three  first  Evangelists  more  particularly  record,  the  public 
assumption  of  titles  and  functions  such  as  those  of  King, 
Teacher,  and  Judge  of  the  human  race,  implies  those  statements 
about  Himself  which  are  preserved  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 

Consider,  for  instance,  what  is  really  involved  in  a  claim  to 
judge  the  world.  That  Jesus  Christ  did  put  forward  this  claim 
must  be  conceded  by  those  who  admit  that  we  have  in  our  hands 
any  true  records  of  Him  whatever.  Men  who  reject  that  account 
of  the  four  Gospels  which  is  given  us  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
may  perhaps  consent  to  listen  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Francis  W. 
Newman.  *  I  believe,'  says  that  writer,  *  that  Jesus  habitually 
spoke  of  Himself  by  the  title  Son  of  Man,  [and]  that  in  assum- 
ing that  title  He  tacitly  alluded  to  the  seventh  chapter  of  Daniel, 
and  claimed  for  Himself  the  throne  of  judgment  over  all  mankind. 
I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  He  actually  delivered  in  sub- 
stance the  discourse  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  of  St.  Matthew*^.' 
That  our  Lord  advanced  this  tremendous  claim  to  be  the  Judge 
of  all  mankind  is  equally  the  conviction  of  foreign  critics,  who 
are  as  widely  removed  as  possible  from  any  resp6ct  whatever  for 
the  witness  of  the  Church  of  Christ  to  Holy  Writ  \  But  let  us 
reflect  steadily  on  what  Christ  is  thus  admitted  to  have  said  about 
Himself  by  the  most  advanced  representatives  of  the  destructive 
criticism.  Christ  say^  that  He  will  return  to  earth  as  Judge  of  all 
mankind.  He  will  sit  upon  a  throne  of  glory,  and  will  be  attended 
by  bands  of  obedient  angels.  Before  Him  will  be  gathered  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  He  will  judge  them.  In  other  words, 
He  will  proceed  to  discharge  an  ofiice  involving  such  spiritual 
insight,  such  discernment  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the 

n  Phases  of  Faith,  p.  149;  cf.  St,  Matt.  xxv.  31-46. 

»  Baur,  Vorlesungen  Uber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  109:  *  Dass  Jesus  Sich 
Selbst  alfl  den  kUnftigen  Richter  betrachtete,  und  anktindigte,  lusst  sich  auch 
nach  dem  Evangelium  Matthaas  nicht  in  Zweifel  Ziehen.  Fasst  man  die 
Lehre  and  M^'irksamkeit  Jesu  auch  nur  nach  dem  sittlichen  Gesichtspunkt 
auf,  unter  welchen  sie  der  Bergrede  und  den  Parabeln  zufolge  zu  stellen  ist, 
so  gebort  dazu  wesentlich  auch  die  Bestimmune,  dan  sie  der  nholtUe  Maasstab 
Tur  BmrtheUung  des  sittlichen  Werihes  dea  Tkuns  und  VerhcUtcns  der  Men" 
schen  istJ* 
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heart  of  each  one  of  the  millions  at  His  feet,  such  awful,  unshared 
supremacy  in  the  moral  world,  that  the  imagination  recoils  in 
sheer  agony  from  the  task  of  seriously  contemplating  tlie  assump- 
tion of  these  duties  hy  any  created  intelligence.  He  will  draw 
a  sharp  trenchant  line  of  eternal  separation  through  the  dense 
throng  of  all  the  assembled  races  and  generations  of  men.  He 
will  force  every  individual  human  being  into  one  of  the  two  • 
distinct  classes  respectively  destined  for  endless  happiness  and 
endless  woe.  He  will  reserve  no  cases  as  involving  complex  moral 
problems  beyond  His  own  power  of  decision.  He  will  sanction 
no  intermediate  class  of  awards,  to  meet  the  neutral  morality  of 
souls  whom  men  might  deem  '  too  bad  for  heaven,  yet  too  good 
for  helL'  If  it  should  be  urged  that  our  Lord  is  teaching  truth 
in  the  garb  of  parable,  and  that  His  words  must  not  be  taken 
too  literally,  it  may  be  answered  that,  supposing  tbis  to  be  the 
case  (a  supi)osition  by  no  means  to  be  conceded)  the  main  features, 
the  purport  and  drift  of  the  entire  representation  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. The  Speaker  claims  to  be  Judge  of  all  the  world.  When- 
ever, or  however,  you  understand  Him  to  exercise  His  function, 
Christ  claims  in  that  discourse  to  be  nothing  less  than  the  Uni- 
versal Judge.  You  cannot  honestly  translate  His  language  into 
any  naodern  and  prosaic  equivalent,  that  does  not  carry  with  it 
this  tremendous  claim.  Nor  is  it  relevant  to  observe  that  Mes- 
siah had  been  pictured  in  prophecy  as  the  Universal  Judge, 
and  that  in  assuming  to  judge  the  world  Jesus  Christ  was  oeJj 
claiming  an  official  consequence  of  the  character  which  He  had 
previously  assumed.  Surely  this  does  not  alter  the  nature  of 
the  claim.  It  does  indeed  shew  what  was  involved  in  the 
original  assertion  that  He  was  the  Messiah;  but  it  does  not 
shew  that  the  title  of  Universal  Judge  was  a  mere  idealist 
decoration  having  no  practical  duties  attached  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, Jesus  Christ  asserts  the  practical  value  of  the  title  very 
deliberately ;  He  insists  on  and  expands  its  significance ;  He 
draws  out  what  it  implies  into  a  vivid  picture.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  He  literally  and  deliberately  put  Himself  forward  as 
Judge  of  all  the  world  ;  and  the  moral  significance  of  this  Self- 
exaltation  is  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  He  made  it,  as  a  part 
of  His  general  Messianic  claim.  If  He  could  not  claim  to  be 
Messiah  without  making  it,  He  ought  not  to  have  claimed  to  be 
Messiah  unless  He  had  a  right  to  make  it.  It  may  be  pleaded 
that  He  Himself  said  that  the  Father  had  given  Him  authority 
to  execute  judgment  because  He  is  the  Son  of  Man  p.  But  this, 
p  St.  John  ▼.  27. 
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as  has  already  been  shewn,  means  simply  that  He  is  the  Uni- 
versal Judge  because  He  is  Messiah.  True,  the  chosen  title  of 
Messiahship  implies  His  real  Humanity  ;  and  His  Human  Nature 
invests  Him  with  special  fitness  for  this  as  for  the  rest  of  His 
mediatorial  work.  But  then  the  title  Son  of  Man,  as  implying 
His  humanity,  b  in  felt  contrast  to  a  higher  Nature  which  it 
suggests.  He  is  more  than  human ;  but  He  is  to  judge  us, 
because  He  is  also  Man.  On  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
steadily  on  this  claim  of  Jesus  Christ  without  feeling  that  either 
such  a  claim  ought  never  to  have  been  made,  or  that  it  carries  us 
forward  irresistibly  to  a  truth  beyond  and  above  itself. 

In  dealing  with  separate  souls  our  Lord's  tone  and  language 
are  not  less  significant  We  will  not  here  dwell  on  the  fact  of 
His  forgiving  sins  Q,  and  of  transmitting  to  His  Church  the  power 
of  forgiving  them '.  But  it  is  clear  that  He  treats  those  who 
come  to  B^  as  literally  belonging  to  Himself,  in  virtue  of  an 
existing  right  He  commands,  He  does  not  invite,  discipleship. 
To  Philip,  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee^  to  the  rich  young  man.  He 
says  simply,  *  Follow  Me ".'  In  the  same  spirit  His  Apostles  are 
bidden  to  resent  resistance  to  their  Master's  doctrine  :  *  When  ye 
come  into  an  house,  salute  it  And  if  the  house  be  worthy,  let 
your  peace  come  upon  it :  but  if  it  be  not  worthy,  let  your 
peace  return  to  you.  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you, 
nor  hear  your  words,  when  ye  depart  out  of  that  house  or  city, 
shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet.  Verily  I  say  unto  you.  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  for  the  land  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrha  in  the 
day  of  judgment,  than  for  that  city  ^.'  'And  as  His  message  is  to 
be  received  upon  pain  of  eternal  loss,  so  in  receiving  it,  men  are 
to  give  themselves  up  to  Him  simply  and  unreservedly.  No 
rival  claim,  however  strong,  no  natural  affection,  however  legiti- 
mate and  sacred,  may  interpose  between  Himself  and  the  soul  of 
His  follower.  *  He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than  Me 
is  not  worthy  of  Me ;  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more 
than  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me  i»  ;*  *  If  any  man  come  to  Me,  and 
hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and  wife,  and  children,  and 

«  St.  Matt.  ix.  6 ;  St.  Mark  ii.  lo.  M.  Salvador  represents  in  our  owb 
daj  the  Jewish  fSeeling  respecting  this  claim  of  our  Lord.  *  Voila  pourquoi 
les  docteurs  se  recrierent  de  nouveau  en  entendant  le  Fils  de  Marie  s'arroger 
2k  loi-meme,  et  transmettre  ^  sea  d^l^^s  le  droit  dn  pardon  -.  ils  y  Toyaient 
une  autre  mani^  de  prendre  la  place  de  Dieu.'   J^ius-Christ,  torn.  ii.  p.  85. 

r  St.  Matt.  xvi.  19  ;  St.  John  xz.  23. 

•  St.  Matt.  iv.  19.  Tiii.  %%,  iz.  o»  xiz.  ai;  St.  Mark  ii.  14;  St.  Luke  v.  27; 
St.  John  i.  43,  X.  27.  *  St.  Matt.  x.  12-15.  "  Ibi^'  37* 
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brethren,  and  sisters,  yea,  and  his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  My 
disciple ».'  Accordingly  He  predicts  the  painfiil  severance  be- 
tween near  relations  which  would  accompany  the  advance  of  the 
Grospel :  *  Suppose  ye  that  I  am  come  to  give  peace  on  earth  % 
I  tell  you,  Nay ;  but  rather  division  :  for  from  henceforth  there 
shall  be  five  in  one  house  divided,  three  against  two,  and  two 
against  three.  The  father  shall  be  divided  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father ;  the  mother  against .  the  daughter, 
and  the  daughter  against  the  mother;  the  mother  in  law  against 
her  daughter  in  law,  and  the  daughter  in  law  against  her  mother 
in  law  y.'  And  the  (Jospel  narrative  itself  furnishes  us  with  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  our  Lord's  application  of  His  claim. 
'  He  said  unto  another.  Follow  Me.  But  he  said.  Lord,  suffer 
me  first  to  go  and  bury  my  father.  Jesus  said  unto  him.  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead  :  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  kingdom  of 
God.  And  another  also  said.  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee ;  but  let 
me  first  go  bid  them  farewell,  which  are  at  home  at  my  house. 
And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  No  man,  having  put  his  hand  to  the 
plough,  and  looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God  «.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  this  imperious  claim  on  the  part 
of  Jesus  to  rule  the  whole  soul  of  man.  Other  masters  may 
demand  a  man's  active  energies,  or  his  time,  or  his  purse,  or 
his  thought,  or  some  large  share  in  his  afi'ections ;  but  here  is 
a  claim  on  the  whole  man,  on  his  very  inmost  self,  on  the 
sanctities  of  bis  deepest  life.  Here  is  a  claim  which  sets  aside 
and  ignores  the  dearest  ties  of  family  and  kindred,  if  perchance 
they  interfere  with  it.  Does  any  who  is  merely  man  dare  to 
advance  such  a  claim  as  this  ?  If  so,  is  it  possible  that,  believing 
him  to  be  only  a  fellow-creature,  we  can  listen  to  the  claim  with 
respect,  with  patience,  without  earnest  indignation  %  Do  not  our 
souk  belong  only  and  wholly  to  Him  Who  made  them  %  Can  we 
not  bury  ourselves  out  of  the  sight  and  reach  of  every  fellow-crea- 
ture, in  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  spirit  which  we  carry  within  % 
Can  we  not  escape,  if  we  will,  from  all  eyes  save  One,  from  all 
wills  save  One,  from  all  voices  save  One,  from  all  beings  excepting 
Him  Who  gave  us  life  ?  How  then  can  we  listen  to  the  demand 
which  is  advanced  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth  %  Is  it  tolerable  if  He 
is  only  man  ]  If  He  does  indeed  share  with  ourselves  the  great 
debt  of  creation  at  the  hand  of  God ;  if  He  exists,  like  ourselves, 
from  moment  to  moment  merely  upon  sufferance ;  or  rather,  if 
He  is  upheld  in  being  in  virtue  of  a  continuous  and  gratuitous 
ministration  of  life,  supplied  to  Him  by  the  Author  of  all  life ; 

«  St.  Luke  xiv.  26.  J  Ibid.  xii.  51-53.  «  Ibid.  ix.  59-62. 
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is  it  endurable  that  He  should  thus  assume  to  deal  with  us  as 
Hb  own  creatures,  as  beings  who  have  no  rights  before  Him, 
and  whom  He  may  command  at  will  %  Doubtless  He  speaks  of 
certain  souls  as  given  Him  by  Hb  Father  a;  but  then  He  claims 
the  fealty,  the  submission  of  all.  And  eyen  if  souls  are  only 
' given'  to  Christy  how  are  we  to  account  for  this  absolute 
gift  of  an  immortal  soul  to  a  human  Lord)  What^  in  short, 
is  the  real  moral  justification  of  a  claim,  than  which  no  larger 
could  be  urged  by  the  Creator  %  How  can  Christ  bid  men  live 
for  Himself  as  for  the  very  End  of  their  existence  ?  How  can  He 
rightly  draw  towards  Himself  the  whole  thought  and  love,  I  do 
not  say,  of  a  world,  but  of  one  single  human  being,  with  this 
imperious  urgency,  if  He  be  indeed  only  the  Christ  of  the  Hu- 
manitarian teachers,  if  He  be  an3rthing  else  or  less  than  the 
supreme  Lord  of  life  ? 

It  is  then  not  merely  an  easy  transition,  it  is  a  positive 
moral  relief,  to  pass  from  considering  these  statements  and 
claims  to  the  declarations  in  which  Jesus  Christ  explains  them 
by  explicitly  asserting  His  Divinity.  For  although  the  solemn 
sentences  in  which  He  makes  that  supreme  revelation  are  com- 
paratively few,  it  is  clear  that  the  truth  is  latent,  in  the  entire 
moral  and  intellectual  posture  which  we  have  been  considering, 
unless  we  are  prepared  to  fall  back  upon  a  fearful  alternative 
which  it  will  be  my  duty  presently  to  notice. 

Every  man  who  takes  a  public  or  stirring  part  in  life  may 
assume  that  he  has  to  deal  with  three  different  classes  of  men. 
He  must  face  *  his  personal  friends,  his  declared  opponents,  and 
a  large  neutral  body  which  is  swayed  by  turns  in  the  opposite 
directions  of  friendliness  and  opposition.'  Towards  each  of  these 
classes  he  has  varying  obligations;  and  from  their  different 
points  of  view  they  form  their  estimate  of  his  character  and 
action.  Now  our  Lord,  entering  as  He  did  perfectly  into  the 
actual  conditions  of  our  human  and  social  existence,  exposed 
Himself  to  this  triple  scrutiny,  and  met  it  by  a  correspondingly 
threefold  revelation.  He  revealed  His  Divinity  to  His  disciples, 
to  the  Jewish  people,  and  to  His  embittered  opponents,  the  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees. 

Bearing  in  mind  His  acceptance  of  the  confessions  of  Na- 
thanael^  and  of  St.  Peters  as  well  as  His  solemn  words  to 
Nicodemus  ^ ,  let  us  consider  His  language  in  the  supper-roora  to 
St.  Philip.    It  may  have  been  Philip's  restlessness  of  mind,  taking 

•  St.  John  z.  39.       ^  Ibid.  L  49.       «  St.  Matt.  zvi.  16.     '  St.  John  iii.  18. 
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pleasure,  as  men  will,  in  the  mere  starting  a  religious  difficulty 
for  its  own  sake ;  it  may  have  been  an  instinctive  wish  to  find 
some  excuse  for  escaping  from  those  sterner  obligations  which, 
on  the  eve  of  the  Passion,  discipleship  would  threaten  presently 
to  impose.  However  this  was,  Philip  preferred  to  our  Lord  the 
peremptory  request, '  Lord,  shew  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth 
us.*  Well  might  the  answer  have  thrilled  those  who  heard  it 
'  Have  I  been  so  long  time  with  you,  and  yet  thou  hast  not 
known  Me,  Philip  f  He  that  hath  seen  Me  hath  seen  the  Father; 
and  how  sayest  tiiou  then.  Shew  us  the  Father  9  Believest  thou 
not  that  I  am  in  the  Father,  and  the  Father  in  Me  ®  T  Now 
what  this  indwelling  really  implied  is  seen  in  our  Lord*s  answer 
to  a  question  of  St.  Jude.  St  Jude  had  asked  how  it  was  that 
Christ  would  manifest  Himself  to  His  servants,  and  not  to  the 
world.  Our  Lord  replies  that  the  heavenly  revelation  is  nuide 
to  love ;  but  the  form  in  which  this  answer  is  couched  is  of  the 
highest  significance.  '  If  a  man  love  Me,  he  will  keep  my  words ; 
and  My  Father  will  love  him,  and  We  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  Our  abode  with  him  f.'  '  TTe  will  come  unto  him  and 
make  Owr  abode !'  Reflect :  Who  is  This  Speaker  That  pro- 
mises to  dwell  in  the  soul  of  man  f  And  wi^  Whom  does  He 
associate  Himself  1  It  may  be  true  of  any  eminent  saint,  that 
'  Gk>d  speaks  not  to  him,  as  to  one  outside  Himself;  that  God  b 
in  him ;  that  he  feels  himself  with  Ood ;  that  he  draws  from  his 
own  heart  what  he  tells  us  of  the  Father ;  that  he  lives  in  the 
bosom  of  Gkxl  by  the  intercommunion  of  every  moment  %^  But 
such  an  one  could  not  forget  that,  favoured  as  he  is  by  the  Divine 
Presence  illuminating  his  whole  inner  life,  he  still  lives  at  an 
immeasurable  distance  beneath  the  Being  Whose  condescension 
has  so  enriched  him.  In  virtue  of  his  sanctity,  he  would  surely 
shrink  with  horror  from  associating  himself  with  Gk)d;  from 
promising,  along  with  God,  to  mi^e  a  dwelling-place  of  the 
souls  that  love  himself;  from  representing  his  presence  with 
men  as  a  blessing  co-ordinate  with  the  presence  of  the  Father ; 
from  attributing  to  himself  oneness  of  will  with  the  Will  of 
God ;  from  implying  that  side  by  side  with  the  Father  of  spirits, 

*  St  John  ziv.  9,  10;  Williams  on  Stndj  of  the  Gospels,  p.  403. 

'  St.  John  »v.  23. 

ff  Quoted  in  Dean  Stanley*8  Lectnres  on  the  Jewish  Chnrch,  part  ii.  p.  t6i, 
from  Renan  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75),  who  is  speaking  of  onr  Lord.  M.  Renan, 
in  using  this  language,  is  yery  careful  to  explain  that  he  does  not  mean  to 
assert  that  our  I>)rd  is  Ood :  '  J^sus  n'^nonoe  pas  un  moment  Tid^  sacri- 
%e  (!)  qu'U  soit  Dieu.'    Ibid. 
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he  was  himself  equally  a  ruler  and  helper  of  the  life  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  most  prominent  statements  however  which  our  Lord 
made  on  the  suhject  of  His  Divinity  occur  in  those  conversations 
with  the  Jews  which  are  specially  recorded  in  the  fourth  Gospel. 
Our  Lord  discovers  this  great  truth  to  the  Jewish  people  by 
three  distinct  methods  of  statement. 

(a)  In  the  first  place,  He  distinctly  places  Himself  on  terms 
of  equality  with  the  Father,  by  a  double  claim.  He  claims  a 
parity  of  working  power,  and  He  claims  an  equal  right  to  the 
homage  of  mankind.  Of  these  claims  the  former  is  implicitly 
contained  in  passages  to  which  allusion  has  been  already  made. 
We  have  seen  that  it  is  contained  in  the  assumption  oih  judicial 
authority  equal  to  the  task  of  deciding  the  final  condition  of 
every  individual  human  being.  Although  this  office  is  delegated 
to  and  exercised  by  our  Lord  as  Man,  yet  so  stupendous  a  task 
is  obviously  not  less  beyond  the  reach  of  any  created  intelligence 
than  the  providential  government  of  the  world.  In  like  manner, 
this  claim  of  an  equality  in  working  power  with  the  Father  is 
inseparable  from  our  Lord's  statements  that  He  could  confer 
animal  life**,  and  that  the  future  restoration  of  the  whole  human 
race  to  life  would  be  effected  by  an  act  of  His  Will  K  These 
statements  were  made  by  our  Lord  after  healing  the  impotent 
man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  They  are  in  fact  deductions  from 
a  previous  and  more  comprehensive  one.  Our  Lord  had  healed 
the  impotent  man  on  the  Sabbath  day,  and  had  bidden  him  take 
up  his  bed  and  walk.  The  Jews  saw  an  infraction  of  the  Sab- 
bath, both  in  the  command  given  to  the  impotent  man,  and  in 
the  act  of  healing  him.  They  sought  to  slay  our  Lord;  but  He 
justified  Himself  by  saying,  *  My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
worki.'  'Therefore/  continues  the  Evangelist,  'the  Jews  sought 

^  St.  John  V.  21 :  t  tths  oU  9i\9i  (wwoiu.  The  qmckening  the  dead  is  a 
special  attribute  of  God  (Dent,  xxxil  39 ;  i  Sam.  iL  6).  If  our  Lord's 
power  of  quickening  whom  He  would  had  referred  only  to  the  moral  life  of 
man,  the  statement  would  not  have  been  less  significant.  To  raise  a  Boul 
from  spiritual  death  is  at  least  as  great  a  miracle,  and  as  strictly  proper  to 
God  Almighty,  as  to  raise  a  dead  body.  But  the  CwyKoitivts  here  in  question, 
if  moral  in  ver.  25,  is  physical  in  ver.  28 ;  our  Lord  is  alluding  to  His  re- 
cently-performed miracle  as  an  illustration  of  His  power.    Ibid.  vers.  8,  9. 

*  St.  John  V.  28,  29 :  (px*^<u  SpOf  iv  f  Tdmts  ol  iy  rots  funifitiois  hcoiaovrai 
*nis  ^i^f  cthrov^  koX  iiciropf^ovrcUf  ol  rh  ayaOh  iroiiieayrts,  els  iufdaraffiif 
i/anjit  ol  8i  rk  ^v\a  trpd^amts,  e<f  iydaroffuf  Kptacws* 

i  St.  John  V.  17:  i  Ua'Hip  fiov  tws  dpri  ipydCeratf  Ki,yii>  fpydCo/xai.  *Wie 
der  Vater  seit  Anbeginn  nicht  aufgehort  habe,  zum  Heil  der  Welt  za 
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the  more  to  kill  Him,  because  He  not  only  had  broken  the  Sab- 
bath, but  said  also  that  God  was  His  Own  Father,  making  Him- 
self equal  with  God  ^^  Now  the  Jews  were  not  mistaken  as  to 
our  Lord's  meaning.      They  knew  that  the  Everlasting  God 

*  neither  rests  nor  is  weary;'  they  knew  that  if  He  could  slumber 
but  for  a  moment  the  universe  would  collapse  into  the  nothing- 
ness out  of  which  He  has  summoned  it.     They  knew  that  He 

*  rested  on  the  seventh  day '  from  the  creation  of  new  beings  ; 
but  that  in  maintaining  the  life  of  those  which  already  exist,  He 

*  worketh  hitherto.'  They  knew  that  none  could  associate  him- 
self as  did  Jesus  with  this  world-sustaining  energy  of  God,  who 
was  not  himself  God.  They  saw  clearly  that  no  one  could  cite 
God*s  example  of  an  uninterrupted  energy  in  nature  and  provi- 
dence as  a  reason  for  setting  aside  God's  positive  law,  without 
also  and  thereby  claiming  to  be  Divine.  It  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  our  Lord's  words  need  have  implied  no  more  than  a  resem- 
blance between  His  working  and  the  working  of  the  Father.  If 
indeed  our  Lord  had  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  He  would 
not  have  met  the  objection  urged  by  the  Jews  against  His  break- 
ing the  Sabbath.  It  would  have  been  no  argument  against  the 
Jews  to  have  said,  that  because  €k)d's  incessant  activity  is  ever 
working  in  the  universe,  therefore  a  holy  Jew  might  work  on 
uninterruptedly,  although  he  thereby  violated  the  Sabbath  day. 
With  equal  reason  might  it  have  been  urged,  that  because  God 

wirken,  sondem  ^mmer  fortwirke  bis  zur  jetzigen  Stande,  so  mit  Nothwen- 
digkeit  and  Recht,  ungeachtet  des  Sabbathsgesetzes,  auch  £r,  als  der  Sohn, 
Welcher  als  Solcher  in  dieser  Seiner  Wirksamkeit  nicht  dem  Sabbathsgeset-ze 
unterthan  sein  kann,  sondem  Heir  des  Sabbaths  ist/  (St  Matt.  xii.  8 ; 
St.  Mark  ii.  28.)  Meyer  in  loc 

^  St.  John  V.  18  :  Ilar^pa  "i^iov  tKr>f9  rbi^  Scbv,  Iffov  icanhv  iroiup  r^  Sc^.  ' 
M.  Salvador  points  out  the  abiding  significance  of  our  Lord's  language  in  the 
opinion  of  his  co-religionists.  *Si  Ton  ne  8*attaquait  qu^aux  traditions  et 
interpretations  abusives,  c'dtait  s'en  prendre  ^  la  jurisprudence  du  jour,  aux 
docteurs,  aux  hommes ;  c'^tait  user  simplement  du  droit  commun  en  Israel,  et 
provoquer  une  r^forme.  Mais  si  Ton  se  mettait  au  dessus  de  Tinstitution  en 
elle-m^me,  si,  comme  J^aus  devant  les  docteurs,  on  se  proclamait  le  Maitre 
absolu  du  adbbath,  dans  ce  cas,  entre  drconcis,  c'etait  attaqner  k  la  loi,  en 
renverser  une  des  pierres  angulaires ;  c'^tait  imposer  au  grand  Sacrificateur 
le  devoir  de  faire  entendre  une  voix  accusatrice;  enfin  c'dtait  s'^lever  au 
dessus  du  Dieu  des  Juifs,  ou  tout-CMrmoint  se  prdtendre  son  £gal.  Aussi  une 
temoignage  ^clatant  vient  k  T Apui  de  cette  distinction,  et  ajoute  une  preuve 
k  la  conformity  g^ndrale  des  ^atres  £vangiles.  *<  Les  Juifs/'  dit  judideuse- 
ment  I'apdtre  et  dvangdliste  J^n,  "ne  poursuivirent  pas  J^sus,  par  ce  seul 
motif  qu'il  violait  les  ordonn(aiices  relatives  au  sabbatb.  On  lui  intenta  une 
action  par  cette  autre  raisok ;  qu'il  se  faisait  ^gal  k  Dieu."  *  Salvador,  J^sus- 
Christ,  ii.  pp.  80,  81. 
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involves  His  true  Divinity.  i8i 

sees  good  to  take  the  lives  of  His  creatures,  in  His  mercy  no  less 
than  in  His  justice,  therefore  a  religious  man  might  rightfully 
put  to  death  His  tempted  or  afflicted  brother.  The  Sabbath  was 
a  positive  precept,  but  it  rested  on  a  moral  basis.  It  had  been 
given  by  God  Himself.  Our  Lord  claims  a  right  to  break  the 
Sabbath,  because  God's  ever  active  Providence  is  not  suspended 
on  that  day.  Our  Lord  thus  places  both  His  Will  and  His  Power 
on  the  level  of  the  Power  and  Will  of  the  Father.  He  might 
have  parried  the  Jewish  attack  by  saying  that  the  miracle  of 
healing  the  impotent  man  was  a  work  of  God,  and  that  He  was 
Himself  but  the  unresisting  organ  of  a  Higher  Being.  On  the 
Socinian  hypothesis  He  ought  to  have  done  so.  But  He  repre- 
sents the  miracle  as  His  own  work.  He  claims  distinctly  to  be 
Lord  of  nature,  and  thus  to  be  equal  with  the  Father  in  point  of 
operative  energy.  He  makes  the  same  assertion  in  saying  that 
*  whatsoever  things  the  Father  doeth,  those  things  the  Son  also 
doeth  in  like  manner  I'  To  narrow  down  these  words  so  as  to 
make  them  only  refer  to  Christ's  imitation  of  the  moral  nature 
of  God,  is  to  take  a  liberty  with  the  text  for  which  it  affords  no 
warrant;  it  is  to  make  void  the  plain  meaning  of  Scripture  by  a 
sceptical  tradition.  Our  Lord  i$imply  and  directly  asserts  that 
the  works  of  the  Father,  without  any  restriction,  are,  both  as  to 
their  nature  and  mode  of  production,  the  works  of  the  Son. 
Certainly  our  Lord  insists  very  carefiilly  upon  the  truth  that 
the  power  which  He  wielded  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Father.  It  is  often  difficult  to  say  whether  He  is  speaking,  as 
Man,  of  the  honour  of  union  with  Deity  and  of  the  graces  which 
flowed  from  Deity,  conferred  upon  His  Manhood ;  or  whether, 
as  the  Everlasting  Son,  He  is  describing  those  natural  and 
eternal  Gifts  which  are  inherent  in  His  Godhead,  and  which  He 
receives  from  the  Father,  the  Fountain  or  Source  of  Deity,  not 
as  a  matter  of  grace  or  favour,  but  in  virtue  of  His  Eternal 
Generation.  As  God,  *  the  Son  can  do  nothing  of  Himself,'  and 
this,  *  not  from  lack  of  power,  but  because  His  Being  is  insepar- 
able from  That  of  the  Father  m.'  It  is  true  of  Christ  as  God  in 
one  sense — it  is  true  of  Him  as  Man  in  another — that  *  as  the 
Father  hath  life  in  Himself,  so  hath  He  given  to  the  Son  to 
have  life  in  Himself.'  But  neither  is  an  absolute  harmony  of 
the  works  of  Christ  with  the  Mind  and  Will  of  the  Father,  nor  a 
derivation  of  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ  Itself  from  the  Being 

'  St.  John  V.  19  :  &  7A/»  %if  iKuvos  iro«J,  reuha  Koi  6  Tibs  dfiolws  voitt 
m  Euthym. 
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of  the  Father  by  an  unbegun  and  unendmg  Generation,  destruc- 
tive of  the  force  of  our  Lord's  representation  of  His  operative 
energy  as  being  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Father. 

For,  our  Lord's  real  sense  is  made  plain  by  His  subsequent 
statement  that  *  the  Father  hath  committed  all  judgment  unto 
the  Son ;  that  all  should  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour 
the  Fatherly.'  This  claim  is  indeed  no  more  than  He  had 
already  advanced  in  bidding  His  followers  trust  Him  and  love 
Him.  The  obligation  of  honouring  the  Son  is  defined  to  be  just 
as  stringent  as  the  obligation  of  honouring  the  Father.  What- 
ever form  that  honour  may  take,  be  it  thought,  or  language,  or 
outward  act,  or  devotion  of  the  aflfections,  or  submission  of  the 
will,  or  that  union  of  thought  and  heart  and  will  into  one 
complex  act  of  self-prostration  before  Infinite  Greatness,  which 
we  of  the  present  day  usually  mean  by  the  term  'adoration,* 
such  honour  is  due  to  the  Son  no  less  than  to  the  Father.  How 
fearful  is  such  a  claim  if  the  Son  be  only  human  ;  how  natural, 
how  moderate,  how  just,  if  He  is  in  very  deed  Divine  ! 

(iS)  Beyond  this  assertion  of  an  equal  operative  Power  with 
the  Father,  and  of  an  equal  right  to  the  homage  of  mankind,  is 
our  Lord's  revelation  of  His  absolute  Oneness  of  Essence  with 
the  Father.  The  Jews  gathered  around  Him  at  the  Feast  of 
Dedication  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  and  pressed  Him  to  tell 
them  whether  He  was  the  Christ  or  not^.  Our  Lord  referred 
them  to  the  teaching  which  they  had  heard,  and  to  the  miracles 
which  they  had  witnessed  in  vainP;  but  He  proceeded  to  say 
that  there  were  docile  and  faithful  souls  whom  He  terms  His 
*  sheep,'  and  whom  He  *knew,'  while  they  too  imderstood  and 
followed  HimQ.  He  goes  on  to  insist  upon  the  blessedness  of 
these  His  true  followers.  With  Him  they  were  secure;  no 
power  on  earth  or  in  heaven  could  *  pluck  them  out  of  His 
Hand"^.'     A  second  reason  for  the  blessedness  of  His  sheep 

»  St.  John  V.  22,  33.  Meyer  in  loc :  *  In  dem  richtenden  Sobne  erscheint 
der  bcauftragte  Stdlvertreter  des  Vaters,  nnd  er  ist  in  so  fern  (also  immer 
relativ)  zu  ehren  toie  der  Vater.*  But  if  the  honour  paid  to  the  Son  be  merely 
relative,  if  He  be  merely  honoured  as  an  Ambassador  or  delegated  Judge,  then 
men  do  not  honour  Him  as  they  honour  the  Father.  No  identity  of  language 
or  of  outward  reverence  can  atone  for  a  vital  difference  of  principle  in  this 
tribute  of  honour.  Moses  had  been  'as  a  God  unto  Pharaoh:*  he  had  been 
God's  ambassador  and  judge  among  the  children  of  Israel.  Does  he  there- 
fore claim  a  '  relative '  honour,  equal  in  its  outward  symptoms,  to  that  paid  to 
God  ?    And  if  not,  why  not  ? 

«  St.  John  X.  33,  23.  P  Ibid.  ver.  25. 

1  Ibid.  ver.  27.  '  Ibid.  ver.  28. 
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follows :  '  My  Father  which  gave  them  Me  is  a  Greater  Power 
(/xfcfoy)  than  all :  and  no  man  is  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
Father's  Hand  8/  In  these  words  our  Lord  repeats  His  previous 
assurance  of  the  security  of  His  sheep,  but  He  gives  a  different 
reason  for  it.  He  had  represented  them  as  '  in  His  own  Hand ;' 
He  now  represents  them  as  in  the  Hand  of  the  Almighty  Father. 
How  does  He  consolidate  these  two  reasons  which  together 
assure  His  'sheep'  of  their  security  1  By  distinctly  asserting 
His  own  oneness  with  the  Father :  *  I  and  My  Father  are  One 
Thing*.'  Now  what  kind  of  unity  is  that  which  the  context 
obliges  us  to  see  in  this  solemn  statement )  Is  it  such  a  unity 
as  that  which  our  Lord  desired  for  His  followers  in  His  in- 
tercessory prayer ;  a  unity  of  spiritual  communion,  of  reciprocal 
love,  of  common  participation  in  an  imparted,  heaven-sent 
Nature^?  Is  it  a  unity  of  design  and  co-operation,  such  as 
that  which,  in  varying  degrees,  is  shared  by  all  true  workers  for 
Qod^l  How  would  either  of  these  lower  unities  sustain  the 
full  sense  of  the  context,  which  represents  the  Hand  of  the  Son 
as  one  with  the  Hand — that  is,  with  the  Love  and  Power — of 
the  Father,  securing  to  the  souls  of  men  an  effectual  preservation 
from  eternal  ruin  )  A  unity  like  this  must  be  a  dynamic  unity, 
as  distinct  from  any  mere  moral  and  intellectual  union,  such  as 
might  exbt  in  a  real  sense  between  a  creature  and  its  God. 
Deny  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you  destroy  the  internal  con- 
nexion of  the  passage*.  Admit  this  dynamic  unity,  and  you 
admits  by  necessary  implication,  a  unity  of  Essence.  The  Power 
of  the  Son,  which  shields  the  redeemed  from  the  foes  of  their 

■  St.  John  z.  29. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  30 :  *2.y^  koX  6  ITar^p  Ir  i<r/xw.  For  a  fbll  explanation  of  this 
text  see  Bishop  Beveridge's  noble  sermon  on  the  Unity  of  Christ  with  God 
the  Father,  Works,  vol.  ii.  Serm.  xxt.  See  also  note  D. 

«  As  in  St.  John  xviL  11,  22,  23.  ▼  I  Cor.  iii.  8. 

'  Meyer  in  Joh.  x.  29  :  '  Der  Vater  in  dem  Sohne  ist  und  wirkt,  und  daher 
dieser,  als  Organ  and  Tr&ger  [He  is,  of  course,  much  more  than  this]  der 
gottlichen  Thatigkeit  bei  AosfUhrung  des  Messianischen  Werks,  nicht  ge- 
schieden  Ton  Gott  [i.  e.  the  Father]  nicM  tin  zweUer  axtsser  und  neben  Gott  ist, 
sondem  nach  dem  Wesen  jener  Gemeinschaft  Eint  mit  Gott.  Gottea  Hand 
ist  daJicr  seine  Hand  in  der  VoUziehung  des  Werkes,  bei  welchem  £r  Gottes 
Macht,  Liebe  u.  s.  w.  handhabt  und  zur  AusfUhrung  bringt.  Die  Einheit  ist 
mithin  die  der  dynamischen  Gemeinschaft,  womach  der  Vater  im  Sohne  ist, 
und  doch  grOsser  als  der  Sohn,  [i.  e.  as  man,]  weil  Er  ihn  geweiht  und  gesandt 
hat.  Die  Arianische  Fassung  v<m  der  etkUchm  Harmonie  geniigt  nicht,  da  die 
Argumentation,  ohne  die  Einheit  der  Macht  (welche  Chrys.  Euth.  Zig.  u.  V. 
auch  LQcke  mit  Recht  urgiren)  zu  verstehen,  nicht  zutreffen  wOrde.'  This 
interpretation  is  remarkable  for  its  scholarly  fiumess  in  a  writer  who  sits  so 
loosely  to  the  Catholic  belief  in  our  Lord's  uodhead  as  Meyer. 
IV] 
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salvation,  b  the  very  Power  of  the  Father  ;  and  this  identity  of 
Power  is  itself  the  outflow  and  the  manifestation  of  a  Oneness 
of  Nature.  Not  that  at  this  height  of  contemplation  the  Person 
of  the  Son,  so  .distinctly  manifested*  just  now  in  the  work  of 
guarding  His  redeemed,  melts  away  into  any  mere  aspect  or 
relation  of  the  Divine  Being  in  His  dealings  with  His  creatures. 
As  St.  Augustine  observes  on  this  text,  the  *unum*  saves  us 
from  the  Charybdis  of  Arianism;  the  'sumus'  is  our  safeguard 
against  the  Scylla  of  Sabellius.  The  Son,  within  the  incom- 
municable unity  of  Gkxl,  is  still  Himself ;  He  is  not  the  Father, 
but  the  Son.  Yet  this  personal  subsistence  is  in  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Life  strictly  compatible  with  Unity  of  Essence ; — the 
Father  and  the  Son  are  one  Thing. 

*  Intellexerunt  Judaei,  quod  non  intelligunt  Ariani.*  The  Jews 
understood  our  Lord  to  assume  Divine  honours,  and  proceeded 
to  execute  the  capital  sentence  decreed  against  blasphemy  by 
the  Mosaic  lawX.  His  words  gave  them  a  fair  ground  for  saying 
that  *  being  Man,  He  made  Himself  Gbd*.'  Now  if  our  Lord 
had  been  in  reality  only  Man,  He  might  have  been  fairly  ex- 
pected to  say  so.  Whereas  He  proceeds,  as  was  often  Hb  wont, 
to  reason  with  Hb  opponents  upon  their  own  real  or  assumed 
grounds,  and  so  to  bring  them  back  to  a  point  at  which  they 
were  forced  to  draw  for  themselves  the  very  inference  which  had 
just  roused  their  indignation.  With  thb  view  our  Lord  points 
out  the  application  of  the  word  Elohim,  to  the  wicked  judges 
under  the  Jewbh  theocracy,  in  the  eighty-second  Psalm*. 
Surely,  with  thb  authoritative  language  before  their  eyes,  Hb 
countrymen  could  not  object  to  His  calling  Himself  the  Son  of 
God.  And  yet  He  irresistibly  implies  that  Hb  title  to  Divinity 
b  higher  than,  and  indeed  dbtinct  in  kind  from,  that  of  the 
Jewish  magistrates.  If  the  Jews  could  tolerate  that  ascription 
of  a  lower  and  relative  divinity  to  the  corrupt  offidals  who, 
theocratically  speaking,  represented  the  Lord  Jehovah ;  surely, 
looking  to  the  witness  of  Hb  works,  Divinity  could  not  be 
denied  to  One  Who  so  manifestly  wielded  Divine  power  as  did 
Jesus ^.  Our  Lord's  argument  is  thus  h  minori  ad  majus  ;  and 
He  arrives  a  second  time  at  the  assertion  which  had  already 
given  such  offence  to  His  countrymen,  and  which  He  now 
repeats  in  terms  expressive  of  His  sharing  not  merely  a  dy- 
namical but  an  essential  unity  with  the  Father :  *  The  Father  is 

y  St.  John  X.  31.  «  Ibid.  33  :  3J>,  &^po»irof  Af,  itoicTj  o-covt^i^  ecrfr. 

•  Ps.  Ixxxii.  6.  *>  St.  John  x.  37,  38. 

[lect. 
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in  Me,  and  I  in  Himc.'  What  the  Father  is  to  the  Son,  the 
Son  is  to  the  Father.  The  context  again  forbids  us  to  compare 
this  expression  with  the  phrases  which  are  often  used  to  express 
the  indwelling  of  God  with  holy  souls,  since  no  moral  quality  is 
here  in  question,  but  an  identi^  of  Power  for  the  performance 
of  superhuman  works.  Our  Lord  expresses  this  truth  of  His 
wielding  the  power  of  the  Father,  by  asserting  His  identity  of 
Nature  with  the  Father,  which  involves  His  Omnipotence.  And 
the  Jews  understood  Him.  He  had  not  retracted  what  they 
accounted  blasphemy,  and  they  again  endeavoured  to  take  His 
lifed. 

It  will  probably  be  said  that  the  Church's  interpretation  of 
Christ's  language  in  the  Porch  of  Solomon  is  but  an  instance  of 
that  disposition  to  materialize  spiritual  truth,  which  seems  to  be 
BO  unhappily  natural  to  the  mind  of  man.  *  What  grossness  of 
apprehension,'  it  will  be  urged,  *  is  here !  How  can  you  thus 
confound  language  which  merely  asserts  the  sustained  inter- 
communion of  a  holy  soul  with  God,  and  those  hard  formal 
scholastic  assertions  of  an  identity  of  essence)'  But  it  is 
obvious  to  rejoin  that  in  cases  like  that  before  us,  language 
must  be  morally  held  to  mean  what  it  is  understood  to  mean  by 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  After  all,  language  is  designed 
to  convey  thought ;  and  if  a  speaker  perceives  that  his  real  mind 
has  not  been  conveyed  by  one  statement,  he  is  bound  to  correct 
the  deficiencies  of  that  statement  by  another.  Had  our  Lord 
been  speaking  to  populations  accustomed  to  Pantheistic  modes 
of  thinking,  and  insensible  to  the  fundamental  distinctness  of 
the  Uncreated  from  all  forms  of  created  life.  His  assertion  of 
His  oneness  with  the  Father  might  perhaps  have  passed  for 
nothing  more  than  the  rapture  of  a  subjective  ecstasy,  in  which 
the  consciousness  of  the  Speaker  had  been  so  raised  above  its 
ordinary  level,  that  He  could  hyperbolically  describe  His  sensa- 
tions as  Divina  Had  our  Lord  been  an  Indian,  or  an  Alex- 
andrian, or  a  German  mystic,  some  such  interpretation  might 
have  been  reasonably  affixed  to  His  language.  Had  Christ  been 
a  Christian  instead  of  the  Author  of  Christianity,  we  might, 
after  carefully  detaching  His  words  from  their  context,  have 
even  supposed  that  He  was  describing  the  blessed  experience  of 
millions  of  believers ;  it  being  certain  that,  since  the  Incarnation, 
the  soul  of  man  is  capable  of  a  real  union  with  the  All-holy 
God.     Undoubtedly  writers  like  St.  Augustine,  and  many  of 

«  St.  John  z.  38  :  Iv  ifiol  6  Ilar^p,  Kiyit  iv  abrf, 
^  Ibid.  ver.  39 :  iCfiroup  oZv  vdkiy  o&rbv  mdirau 
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later  date®,  do  speak  of  the  uuion  between  God  and  the  Chris- 
tian in  terms  which  signally  illustrate  the  loving  condescension 
of  God  truly  present  in  holy  souls,  of  Gk)d's  gift  of  Himself  to 
His  redeemed  creatures.  But  the  belief  of  these  writers  re- 
specting the  Nature  of  the  Most  High  has  placed  the  phrases 
of  their  mystical  devotion  beyond  the  reach  of  a  possible 
misunderstanding.  And  our  Lord  was  addressing  earnest 
monotheists,  keenly  alive  to  the  essential  distinction  between 
the  Life  of  the  Creator  and  the  life  of  the  creature,  and  re- 
ligiously jealous  of  the  Divine  prerogatives.  The  Jews  did  not 
understand  Christ's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father  in  any 
merely  moral,  spiritual,  or  mystical  sense.  Christ  did  not  en- 
courage them  so  to  understand  it.  The  motive  of  their  in- 
dignation was  not  disowned  by  Him.  They  believed  Him  to 
mean  that  He  was  Himself  a  Divine  Person;  and  He  never 
repudiated  that  construction  of  His  language. 

(y)  In  order  however  to  determine  the  real  sense  of  our 
Saviour's  claim  to  be  One  with  the  Father,  let  us  ask  a  simple 
question.  Does  it  appear  that  He  is  recordcKi  to  have  been  con- 
scious of  having  existed  previously  to  His  Human  Life  upon  this 
earth?  Suppose  that  He  is  only  a  good  man  enjoying  the  highest 
degree  of  constant  spiritual  intercommunion  with  Gfod,  no  refer- 
ences to  a  Pre-existent  Life  can  be  anticipated.  There  is  nothing 
to  warrant  such  a  belief  in  the  Mosaic  Revelation,  and  to  have 
professed  it  on  the  soil  of  Palestine  would  simply  have  been 
taken  by  the  current  opinion  of  the  people  as  a  proof  of  mental 
derangement.  But  believe  that  Christ  is  the  Only-begotten  Son 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  sphere  of  sense  and  time,  and  clothed 
in  our  human  nature ;  and  some  references  to  a  consciousness 
extending  backwards  through  the  past  into  a  boundless  eternity 
are  only  what  would  naturally  be  looked  for  at  His  hands. 

Let  us  then  listen  to  Him  as  He  is  proclaiming  to  His 
countrymen  in  the  temple,  *  If  a  man  keep  My  saying,  He  shall 
never  see  death  '.'  The  Jews  exclaim  that  by  such  an  announce- 
ment He  assumes  to  be  greater  than  Abraham  and  the  prophets. 
They  indignantly  ask,  *  Whom  makest  Thou  Thyself  T  Here  as 
elsewhere  our  Lord  keeps  both  sides  of  His  relation  to  the 
Eternal  Father  in  full  view :  it  is  the  Father  that  glorifies  His 

*  e.g.  Thomas  k  Kempis.  Of  his  teaching  respecting  the  union  between  God 
and  the  devout  soul,  there  is  a  good  summary  in  Ullmann's  Reformers  before 
the  Reformation,  vol.  ii.  pp.  139-149.     Clarke's  transl. 

'  St.  John  viii.  52 :  iijf  ru  rhy  \iyow  rhw  ifiby  TTifyfiajf,  Odyarow  ol  fi^  0c«- 
(niffp  M  rbw  aiava. 

[lbct. 
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Manhood,  and  the  Jews  would  glorify  film  too  if  they  were  the 
Father's  true  children.  But  it  was  not  their  Heavenly  Father 
alone,  with  whom  the  Jews  were  at  variance.  The  earthly 
ancestor  of  the  Jewish  race  might  be  invoked  to  rebuke  his 
recreant  posterity.  '  Your  Father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My 
day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.'  Abraham  had  seen  the  day  of 
Messiah  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  and  accordingly  this  statement 
was  a  claim  on  the  part  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  Messiah.  Of 
itself  such  a  claim  would  not  have  shocked  the  Jews ;  they 
would  have  discussed  it  on  its  merits.  They  had  latterly  looked 
for  a  political  chief,  victorious  but  human,  in  their  expected 
Messiah ;  they  would  have  welcomed  any  prospect  of  realizing 
their  expectations.  But  they  detected  a  deeper  and  to  them  a 
less  welcome  meaning  in  the  words  of  Christ.  He  had  meant, 
they  thought,  by  EKs  *  Day*  something  more  than  the  years  of 
His  Human  Life.  At  any  rate  they  would  ask  Him  a  question, 
which  would  at  once  justify  their  suspicions  or  enable  Him  to 
clear  Himself.  *  Thou,'  they  said  to  Him,  *  art  not  yet  fifty  years 
old,  and  hast  Thou  seen  Abraham  V  Now  if  our  Lord  had  only 
claimed  to  be  a  human  Messiah,  such  as  the  Jews  of  later  years 
had  learned  to  look  for,  He  must  have  earnestly  disavowed  any 
such  inference  from  His  words.  He  might  have  replied  that  if 
Abraham  saw  Him  by  the  light  of  prophecy,  this  did  not  of  itself 
imply  that  He  was  Abraham's  contemporary,  and  so  that  He 
had  Himself  literally  seen  Abraham.  But  His  actual  answer 
more  than  justified  the  most  extreme  suspicions  of  His  examiners 
as  to  His  real  meaning.  *  Jesus  said  unto  them.  Verily,  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  Before  Abraham  was,  lam,*  In  these  tremendous 
words  the  Speaker  institutes  a  double  contrast,  in  respect  both 
of  the  duration  and  of  the  mode  of  His  existence,  between  Him- 
self and  the  great  ancestor  of  Israel  nplv  'A^paa/i  y€p4a6ai. 
Abraham,  then,  had  come  into  existence  at  some  given  point  of 
time.  Abraham  did  not  exist  until  his  parents  gave  him  birth. 
But,  'Eyw  €4/4i.  Here  is  simple  existence,  with  no  note  of 
beginning  or  end?.     Our  Lord  says  not,  'Before  Abraham 

f  St.  John  Till.  58.  Meyer  in  loa  :  '  Ehe  Abraham  ward,  bin  Ich,  alter 
als  Abraham's  Werden  ist  meine  Existenz.'  Stier  characterizes  our  Lord's 
words  as  *  a  sudden  [not  to  Himself]  flash  of  revelation  out  of  the  depths  of 
His  own  Eternal  Consciousness.'  That  Christ  should  finallj  have  spoken 
thus,  is  not,  Stier  urges,  to  be  wondered  at,  on  the  supposition  of  this  Eternal 
Consciousness  ever  abiding  with  Him.  Rather  is  it  wonderful,  that  He 
should  ordinarily,  and  as  a  rule,  have  restrained  it  so  much.  Here  too, 
indeed,  He  restrains  Himself.  He  does  not  go  on  to  say,  as  afterwards  in  the 
Great  Intercession — irph  rov  rhr  kSvimv  thai  (St.  John  xvii.  5). 
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was,  I  was/  but '  I  am.'  He  claims  pre-existence  indeed,  but  He 
does  not  merely  claim  pre-existence ;  He  unveils  a  conscious- 
ness of  Eternal  Being.  He  speaks  as  One  on  Whom  time  has  no 
eflfect,  and  for  Whom  it  has  no  meaning.  He  is  the  I  AM  of 
ancient  Israel ;  He  knows  no  past,  as  He  knows  no  future  ;  He 
is  unbeginning,  unending  Being;  He  is  the  eternal  *Now.' 
This  is  the  plain  sense  of  His  language,  and  perhaps  the  most 
instructive  commentary  upon  its  force  is  to  be  found  in  the 
violent  expedients  to  which  Humanitarian  writers  have  been 
driven  in  order  to  evade  it  \ 

Here  again  the  Jews  understood  our  Lord,  and  attempted  to 
kill  Him ;  while  He,  instead  of  explaining  Himself  in  any  sense 
which  would  have  disarmed  their  anger,  simply  withdrew  from 
the  temple  *. 

With  this  statement  we  may  compare  Christ's  references  to 
His  pre-existence  in  His  two  great  sacramental  Discourses. 
Conversing  with  Nicodemus  He  describes  Himself  as  the  Son  of 
Man  Who  had  come  down  from  heaven,  and  Who  while  yet 
speaking  was  in  heaven  \  Preaching  in  the  great  synagogue  of 
Capernaum,  He  calls  Himself  *  the  Bread  of  Life  Which  had 
come  down  from  heaven.'  He  repeats  and  expands  this  descrip- 
tion of  Himself.  His  pre-existence  is  the  warrant  of  His  life- 
giving  power  I.  The  Jews  objected  that  they  knew  His  father 
and  mother,  and  did  not  understand  His  advancing  any  such 
claim  as  this  to  a  Pre-existent  Life.  Our  Lord  replied  by  saying- 
that  no  man  could  come  to  Him  unless  taught  of  Qod  to  do  so, 
and  then  proceeded  to  re-assert  His  pre-existence  in  the  same 
terms  as  before  ™.  He  pursued  His  former  statement  into  its 
mysterious  consequences.  Since  He  was  the  heaven-descended 
Bread  of  Life,  His  Flesh  was  meat  mdeed  and  His  Blood  was 
drink  indeed  ^,     They  only  would  have  life  in  them  who  should 


*»  Cf.  Meyer  on  St.  John  viii.  58 :  *  Das  fyc5  ^Xpa  ist  aber  weder :  Ich  bin 
69  (der  Messias)  zn  deuten  {Faud'UM  Sodnus^  Paulus,  ganz  contextwidrig), 
noch  in  den  BatTisckluss  Gottea,  zu  verlegen  {8am.  Crell,  Grotita,  Pavlus, 
B,  Cruiitu),  was  schon  durch  das  Praes.  yerboten  wird.  Nur  noch 
geschichtlich  bemerkenswerth  ist  die  von  Faustas  Sodnus  auch  in  das 
Socinianische  Bekenntniss  (s.  Catech.  Racov.  ed.  Oeder,  p.  144,  f.)  tiberge- 
gangene  Auslegung :  "  Ehe  Abraham,  Abraham,  d.  i.  dcr  Vater  vieler  Volker, 
wird,  bin  Ich  es,  namlich  der  Messias,  das  Licht  der  Welt."  Damit  ermahne 
£r  die  Juden,  an  Ihn  zu  glauben,  so  lange  es  noch  Zeit  sei,  ehe  die  Gnade 
von  ihnen  genommen  und  auf  die  Heiden  tibergetragen  werde,  wodurch  dann 
Abraham  der  Vater  vieler  Volker  werde.' 

*  St.  John  viiL  59.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  13.  *  Ibid.  vi.  33. 

™  Ibid.  vers.  44-5  !•  "  Ibid.  ver.  55. 

[lect. 
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eat  this  Flesh  and  drink  this  Blood  <>.  Life  eternal,  Besurrection 
at  the  last  day  p,  and  His  own  Presence  even  now  within  the 
soul  Q,  would  follow  upon  a  due  partaking  of  that  heavenly  food. 
When  the  disciples  murmured  at  this  doctrine  as  a  '  hard  say- 
ing',' our  Lord  met  their  objections  by  predicting  His  coming 
Ascension  into  heaven  as  an  event  which  would  justify  His  allu- 
sions to  His  pre-existence,  no  less  than  to  the  life-giving  virtue 
of  His  Manhood.  'What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
ascend  up  where  He  was  before"?'  Again,  the  reality  of  our 
Lord's  pre-existence  lightens  up  such  mysterious  sayings  as  the 
following  :  *  I  know  whence  I  came,  and  whither  I  go ;  but  ye 
cannot  tell  whence  I  come,  and  whither  I  go ' ; '  *  I  am  from 
above  :  ...  I  am  not  of  this  world  « ;'  *  If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins*;'  *I  came  forth  from  the 
Father,  and  am  come  into  the  world :  again,  I  leave  the 
world,  and  go  to  the  Father  7.'  Once  more,  how  full  of  solemn 
significance  is  that  reference  to  Hhe  glory  which  I  had  with 
Thee  before  the  world  was «,'  in  the  great  intercession  which  our 
Incarnate  Saviour  offered  to  the  Eternal  Father  on  the  eve  of 
His  agony ! 

Certainly  taken  alone,  our  Lord's  allusions  to  His  Pre-existence 
need  not  imply  His  true  Divinity.  There  is  indeed  no  ground 
for  the  theory  of  a  Palestinian  doctrine  of  metempsychosis ;  and 
even  Strauss  shrinks  from  supposing  that  the  fourth  Evangelist 
makes  Jesus  the  mouthpiece  of  Alexandrian  theories  of  which  a 
Jewish  peasant  would  never  have  heard.  Arianism  however 
would  argue,  and  with  reason,  that  in  some  of  the  passages  just 

o  St.  John  vi.  53.  P  Ibid.  ver.  54. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  k6.  '  Ibid.  ver.  60. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  02.  Strauss  thinks  it  *  difficult  but  admissible'  to  interpret 
St.  John  viii.  58,  with  the  Sodnian  CreU,  of  a  purely  ideal  existence  in  the 
predetermination  of  God.  Ue  considers  it  however  'scarcely  possible  to  view 
the  prayer  to  the  Father  (St.  John  xvii.  5)  to  confirm  the  ^6\a  which  Jesus 
had  with  Him  before  the  world  was,  as  an  entreaty  for  the  communication  of 
a  glory  predestined  for  Jesus  from  eternity.'  He  adds  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  (St.  John  vi.  62)  where  He  speaks  of  the  Son  of  Man  re-ascending 
where  He  was  before,  ivaficdyeiy  Zirov  ^y  rh  7Fp6rfpoy,  is  'in  its  intrinsic  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  in  that  which  is  reflected  on  it  from  other  passages,  unequivo- 
caBy  significative  of  actual,  not  merely  of  ideal  pre-existence.'  Leben  Jesu, 
pt.  ii.  kap.  4-  §  <5S' 

Here,  as  sometimes  elsewhere,  Strauss  incidentally  upholds  the  natural  and 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  Gospels ;  nor  are  we  now  concerned 
with  the  theory  to  which  he  eventually  applies  it.  It  may  be  further  ob- 
served, that  Strauss  might  have  at  Uast  interpreted  St.  John  viii.  58  by  the 
light  of  St.  John  vi.  62.  ^  Ibid.  viii.  14.  »  Ibid.  ver.  23. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  24.  J  Ibid.  xvi.  28.  ■  Ibid.  xvii.  5. 
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referred  to,  though  not  in  all,  our  Lord  might  conceivably  have 
been  speaking  of  a  created,  although  pre-existent,  life.  Yet  if 
we  take  these  passages  in  connexion  with  our  Lord's  assertion  of 
His  being  One  with  the  Father,  each  truth  will  be  seen  to  sup- 
port and  complete  the  other.  On  the  one  hand,  Christ  asserts 
His  substantial  oneness  with  Deity,  on  the  other.  His  distinct 
pre-existent  Personality.  He  might  be  an  inferior  and  created 
Being,  if  He  were  not  thus  absolutely  One  with  God.  He  might 
be  only  a  saintly  man,  and,  as  such,  described  as  an  '  aspect,'  a 
'manifestation'  of  the  Divine  Life,  if  His  language  about  His 
pre-existence  did  not  clearly  imply  that  before  His  birth  of 
Mary  He  was  already  a  living  and  superhuman  Person. 

If  indeed,  in  His  dealings  with  the  multitude,  our  Lord  had 
been  really  misunderstood,  He  had  a  last  opportunity  for  ex- 
plaining Himself  when  He  was  arraigned  before  the  Sanhedrin. 
Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  whatever  was  the  dominant 
motive  that  prompted  our  Lord's  apprehension,  the  Sanhedrin 
condemned  EQm  because  He  claimed  Divinity.  The  members  of 
the  court  stated  this  before  Pilate.  '  We  have  a  law,  and  by  our 
law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  ofGod^' 
Their  language  would  have  been  meaningless  if  they  had  under- 
stood by  the  *Son  of  God*  nothing  more  than  the  ethical  or 
theocratic  Sonship  of  their  own  ancient  kings  and  saints.  If  the 
Jews  held  Christ  to  be  a  false  Messiah,  a  false  prophet,  a  blas- 
phemer, it  was  because  He  claimed  literal  Divinity.  True,  the 
Messiah  was  to  have  been  Divine.  But  the  Jews  had  secularized 
the  Messianic  promises;  and  the  Sanhedrin  held  Jesus  Christ 
to  be  worthy  of  death  under  the  terms  of  the  Mosaic  law,  as  ex- 
pressed in  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy^.  After  the  witnesses 
had  delivered  their  various  and  inconsistent  testimonies,  the 
high  priest  arose  and  said, '  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living  God, 
that  Thou  tell  us  whether  Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said :  nevertheless  I  say  unto 
you,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  Then  the 
high  priest  rent  his  clothes,  saying,  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy*^.' 

•  St  John  six.  7.  <  Decant  ce  procaratenr,'  obsenres  M.  Salyador,  '  chacane 
des  parties  ^mit  one  parole  capitale.  Telle  fat  celle  du  conseil  on  de  sea 
d^Mgu^s :  ''  Nous  avons  une  loi ;  d'apr^  cette  loi  il  doit  mourir,"  non  parce- 
qu'il  s'est  £ut  Fils  de  Dieu,  selon  Texpression  fetmilf bre  It  notre  langae  et  it  nos 
proph^tes ;  mais  parceqa'il  se  fait  ^gal  k  Dieu,  et  Dieu  mdme.'  Salvador, 
J^s-Christ,  ii.  p.  304. 

^  Lev.  xxIt.  16;  Deut.  ziii.  5 ;  cf.  Wilson,  Illustration  of  the  Method  of 
Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  26.  ^  St  Matt  xxvi.  63-65. 
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The  blasphemy  did  not  consist,  either  in  the  assumption  of  the 
title  Son  of  Man,  or  in  the  claim  to  be  Messiah,  or  even,  except- 
ing indirectly,  in  that  which  by  the  terms  of  DaniePs  prophecy 
was  inyolved  in  Me§siahship,  namely,  the  commission  to  judge 
the  world.  It  was  the  further  claim  d  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
not  in  any  moral  or  theocratic,  but  in  the  natural  sense,  at  which 
the  high  priest  and  his  coadjutors  professed  to  be  so  deeply 
shocked.  The  Jews  felt,  as  our  Lord  intended,  that  the  Son  of 
Man  in  Daniel's  prophecy  could  not  but  be  Divine ;  they  knew 
what  He  meant  by  appropriating  such  words  as  applicable  to 
Himself.  Just  as  one  body  of  Jews  had  endeavoured  to  destroy 
Jesus  when  He  called  God  His  Father  in  such  sense  as  to  claim 
Divinity  « ;  and  another  when  He  contrasted  His  Eternal  Being 
with  the  fleeting  life  of  Abraham  in  a  distant  past^;  and  another 
when  He  termed  Himself  Son  of  God,  and  associated  Himself 
with  His  Father  as  being  dynamically  and  so  substantially  One?; 
— just  as  they  murmured  at  His  pretension  to  *  have  come  down 
from  heaven  ^y  and  detected  blasphemy  in  His  authoritative  re- 
mission of  sins  <; — so  when,  before  His  judges,  He  admitted  that 
He  claimed  to  be  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  all  ^rther  discussion  was  at 
an  end.  The  high  priest  exclaimed  '  Ye  have  heard  His  blas- 
phemy;' and  they  all  condemned  Him  to  be  guilty  of  death. 
And  a  very  accomplished  Jew  of  our  own  day,  M.  Salvador,  has 
sbewn  that  this  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  the  real 
point  at  issue-  in  that  momentous  trial.  He  maintains  that 
a  Jew  had  no  logical  alternative  to  belief  in  the  Godhead  of 
Jesus  Christ  except  the  imperative  duty  of  putting  Him  to 
deathly. 

*  Pressens^,  J^sns-Christ,  pp.  341,  615.  •  St.  John  v.  17,  18. 

'  Ibid.  Tiii.  58,  59.  «  Ibid.  x.  30,  31,  39.  *  Ibid.  vi.  42. 

<  St.  Matt.  ix.  3 ;  St.  Lake  v.  10,  ai. 

k  Salvador,  J^us-Christ,  u.  pp.  132,  133,  195:  'Laqnestion  avait  Qn  cdt^ 
politique  on  national  jnif :  c'^tait  la  r^istance  du  Fils  de  Marie,  dans  Jeru- 
salem m^me,  auz  ordriss  et  avertissements  du  grand  Conseil.  Au  point  de 
vue  religieux,  selon  la  loi,  J^sus  se  trouvait  en  cause  pour  s*£tre  d^Iar^  ^gal 
2i  Dieu  et  Dieu  lui-mdme.*  See  also  the  Rev.  W.  Wilson's  Illustration  of  the 
Method  of  Explaining  the  New  Testament,  p.  77,  sqq.  Mr.  Wilson  shews 
that  the  Sanhedrin  sincerely  believed  our  Lord  to  be  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
blasphemy,  as  inseparable,  to  a  Jewish  apprehension,  from  His  daim  to  be 
Divine.  This  is  argued  (i)  firom  the  regularity  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  the  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  earnestness  and  unanimity  of  the 
judges.  The  false  witnesses  were  considered  as  such  by  the  Sanhedrin  :  oW 
Lo^  was  condemned  on  the  strength  of  His  Own  confession  ;  (3)  from  the 
language  of  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  before  Pilate :  'By  our  law  He 
ought  to  die,  because  He  made  Himself  the  Son  of  God;'  (3)  from  the  &ct 
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IIL  In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  significance  of  our  Lord's 
language  about  Himself  let  us  for  a  moment  reflect  on  our  very 
fundamental  conceptions  of  His  character.  There  is  indeed  a 
certain  seeming  impropriety  in  using  that  word  '  character'  with 
respect  to  Jesus  Christ  at  all.  For  in  modern  language 
'  character*  generally  implies  the  predominance  or  the  absence 
of  some  side  or  sides  of  that  great  whole,'  which  we  picture  to 
ourselves  in  the  background  of  each  individual  man  as  the  true 
and  complete  ideal  of  human  nature.  This  predominance  or 
absence  of  particular  traits  or  faculties,  this  precise  combination 
of  active  or  of  passive  qualities,  determines  the  moral  flavour  of 
each  individual  life,  and  constitutes  character.  Character  is 
that  whereby  the  individual  is  marked  off  from  the  presumed 
standard  or  level  of  typical  manhood.  Tet  the  closest  analysis 
of  the  actual  Human  Life  of  Jesus  reveals  a  moral  Portrait  not 
only  unlike  any  that  men  have  witnessed  before  or  since,  but 
especially  remarkable  in  that  it  presents  an  equally  balanced  and 
entirely  harmonious  representation  of  all  the  normal  elements  of 
our  perfected  moral  nature  1.  Still,  we  may  dare  to  ask  the 
question :  What  are  the  features  in  that  perfectly  harmonious 
moral  Life,  upon  which  the  reverence  and  the  love  of  Christians 
dwells  most  constantly,  moat  thankfully,  most  enthusiastically  % 

I.  If  then  on  such  a  subject  I  may  utter  a  truism  without 
irreverence,  I  say  first  of  all  that  Jesus  Christ  was  sincere.  He 
possessed  that  one  indispensable  qualification  for  any  teacher, 
specially  for  a  teacher  of  religion  :  He  believed  in  what  He  said, 
without  reserve ;  and  He  said  what  He  believed,  without  regard 
to  consequences.  Material  error  is  very  pardonable,  if  it  be 
error  which  in  good  faith  believes  itself  to  be  truth.  But  evident 
insincerity  we  cannot  pardon ;  we  cannot  r^ard  with  any  other 


that  the  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  had  no  material  object  to  gain  by  pro- 
nouncing Jeeus  guilty,  without  being  persuaded  of  His  criminality  in  claiming 
to  be  a  Divine  Person.  Mr.  Wilson  fortifies  these  considerations  by  appeal- 
ing to  our  Lord*s  silence,  to  St.  Peter's  address  to  his  countrymen  in  Acts  iii. 
14-17,  and  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  Jewish  people. 

*  Young,  Christ  of  History,  p.  217  i  'The  difficulty  which  we  chiefly  feel 
in  dealing  with  the  character  of  Christ,  as  it  unfolded  itself  before  men, 
arises  from  its  absolute  perfection.  On  this  rery  account  it  is  less  fitted  to 
arrest  observation.  A  single  excellence  unusually  developed,  though  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  great  faults,  is  instantly  and  universally  attractive.  Per- 
fect symmetry,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  startle,  and  is  hidden  from 
common  and  casual  observers.  But  it  is  this  which  belongs  emphatically  to 
the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  ;  and  we  distinguish  in  Him  at  each  moment  that 
precise  manifestation  whidi  is  most  natural  and  most  right.' 

[lect. 
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sentiment  than  that  of  indignation  the  conscious  propagation  of 
what  is  known  to  be  false,  or  even  to  be  exaggerated.  If  however 
the  sincerity  of  our  Lord  could  be  reasonably  called  in  question, 
it  might  suffice,  among  the  various  facts  which  so  irresistibly 
establish  it,  to  point  to  His  dealings  with  persons  who  followed 
and  trusted  Him.  It  is  easy  to  denounce  the  errors  of  men  who 
oppose  us ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  be  always  perfectly  outspoken 
with  those  who  love  us,  or  who  look  up  to  us,  or  whose  services 
may  be  of  use  to  us,  and  who  may  be  alienated  by  our  out- 
spokenness. Now  Jesus  Christ  does  not  merely  drag  forth  to 
the  light  of  day  the  hidden  motives  of  His  powerful  adversaries, 
that  He  may  exhibit  them  with  so  mercifully  implacable  an 
accuracy,  in  all  their  baseness  and  pretension.  He  exposes,  with 
equal  impartiality,  the  weakness,  or  the  unreality,  or  the  self- 
deception  of  others  who  already  regard  Him  with  affection  or 
who  desire  to  espouse  His  cause.  A  disciple  addresses  Him  as 
'  Good  Master.'  The  address  was  in  itself  sufficiently  justifiable ; 
but  our  Lord  observed  that  the  speaker  had  used  it  in  an  unreal 
and  conventional  manner.  In  order  to  mark  His  displeasure  He 
sharply  asked,  *  Why  callest  thou  Me  Good  1  There  is  none  good 
but  One,  that  is,  God  "^.*  A  multitude  which  He  has  fed  miracu- 
lously returns  to  seek  Him  on  the  following  day ;  but  instead 
of  silently  accepting  this  tacit  proof  of  His  popular  power.  He 
observes,  'Ye  seek  Me,  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles,  but 
because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled  **.'  On  another 
occasion,  we  are  told,  'there  went  great  multitudes  with  Him.' 
He  turns,  warns  them  that  all  human  affections  must  be  sacrificed 
to  His  service^  and  that  none  could  be  His  disciple  who  does  not 
take  up  the  crosso.  He  solenmly  bids  men '  count  the  cost'  before 
they  'build  the  tower'  of  discipleshipP.  He  is  on  the  point  of  being 
deserted  by  all,  and  an  Apostle  protests  with  fervid  exaggeration 
that  he  is  ready  to  go  with  Him  to  prison  or  to  death.  But  our 
Lord,  instead  of  at  once  welcoming  the  affection  which  dictated 
this  protestation^  pauses  to  shew  Simon  Peter  how  little  he  really 
knew  of  the  weakness  of  his  own  hearts.  With  the  woman  of 
Samaria,  with  Simon  the  Pharisee,  with,  the  Jews  in  the  temple, 
with  the  rich  young  man,  it  is  ever  the  same ;  Christ  cannot 
flatter.  He  cannot  disguise.  He  cannot  but  set  forth  truth  in  its 
limpid  purity.     Such  was  His  moral  attitude  throughout :  sia^^^ 

«  St.  Mark  x.  i8.  «  St,  John  vi.  26. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  28.  «  St.  John  xiii.  37, 38. 

'  Cf.  Newman,  Parochial  Sermons,  voL  v.  p.  37 
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cerity  was  the  mainspring  of  His  whole  thought  and  action ;  and 
when  He  stood  before  His  judges  He  could  exclaim,  in  this  as  in 
a  wider  sense,  '  To  this  end  was  I  bom,  and  for  this  cause  came 
I  into  the  world,  that  I  should  bear  witness  unto  the  truth «.' 
Surely  this  sincerity  of  our  Holy  Saviour  is  even  at  this  hour 
a  main  secret  of  His  attractive  power.  Men,  we  know,  may 
flatter  and  deceive,  till  at  length  the  soul  grows  sick  and  weary 
of  a  world,  which  Truth  in  her  stem  simplicity  might  some- 
times seem  to  have  abandoned.  But  Jesus  Christ,  speaking  to  us 
from  the  Gospel  pages,  or  speaking  in  the  secret  chambers  of 
conscience,  is  a  Monitor  Whom  we  can  trust  to  tell  us  the  un- 
welcome but  wholesome  tmth ;  and  could  we  conceive  of  Him 
as  false.  He  would  no  longer  be  Himself  in  our  thought ;  He 
would  not  be  changed ;  He  would  simply  have  disappeared  *. 

2.  A  second  moral  truism  :  Jesus  Christ  was  unselfish.  His 
Life  was  a  prolonged  act  of  Self-sacrifice ;  and  sacrifice  of  self  is 
the  practical  expression  and  measure  of  unselfishness.  It  might 
have  seemed  that  where  there  was  no  sin  to  be  curbed  or  worn 
away  by  sorrow  and  pain,  there  room  might  have  been  found  for 
a  lawful  measure  of  self-satisfaction.  But  *  even  Christ  pleased 
not  Himself.'  He  *  sought  not  His  Own  glory ;'  He  *  came  not 
to  do  His  Own  will^.'  His  Body  and  His  Soul,  with  all  the 
faculties,  the  activities,  the  latent  powers  of  each,  were  oflfered 
to  the  Divine  Will.  His  friends.  His  relatives.  His  mother  and 
His  home.  His  pleasure,  His  reputation,  His  repose,  were  all 
abandoned  for  the  glory  of  God  and  for  the  good  of  His 
brethren.  His  Self-sacrifice  included  the  whole  range  of  His 
human  thought  and  afiection  and  action ;  it  lasted  throughout 
His  Life ;  its  highest  expression  was  His  Death  upon  the  Cross. 
Those  who  believe  Him  to  have  been  merely  a  man  endowed 
with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  or  even  only  with  the 
power  of  wielding  vast  moral  influence  over  masses  of  men, 
cannot  but  recognise  the  rare  loveliness  and  sublimity  of  a  Life 
in  which  great  powers  were  consciously  possessed,  yet  were 

■  St.  John  xviii.  37. 

»  F^lix,  J^sua-Christ,  p.  316;  Channing,  Works,  ii.  55 :  'When  I  trace 
the  unaffected  majesty  which  runs  through  the  life  of  Jesus,  and  see  Him 
never  falling  below  His  sublime  claims  amidst  poverty,  and  scorn,  and  in  His 
last  agony,  I  have  a  feeling  of  the  reality  of  His  character  which  I  cannot  ex- 
press. I  feel  that  the  Jewish  carpenter  could  no  more  have  conceived  and 
sustained  this  character  under  motives  of  imposture,  than  an  infant's  arm 
could  repeat  the  deeds  of  Hercules,  or  his  unawakened  intellect  comprehend 
and  rival  the  matchless  works  of  genius.* 

«  Rom.  XV.  3  J  St.  John  v.  30,  vi.  38 ;  St  Matt  xxvi.  39. 
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never  exercised  for  those  objects  which  the  selfish  instinct  of 
ordinary  men  would  naturally  pursue.  It  is  this  disinterested- 
ness ;  tiiis  devotion  to  the  real  interests  of  humankind ;  this 
radical  antagonism  of  His  whole  character  to  that  deepseated 
selfishness,  which  in  our  better  moments  we  men  hate  in  our- 
selves and  which  we  always  hate  in  others ; — it  is  this  complete 
renunciation  of  all  that  has  no  object  beyond  self,  which  has  won 
to  Jesus  Christ  the  heart  of  mankind.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  hail 
the  One  Friend  Who  loves  perfectly;  Who  expresses  perfect 
love  by  the  utter  surrender  of  Self ;  Who  loves  even  unto  death. 
In  Jesus  Christ  we  greet  the  Good  Shepherd  of  humanity ;  He 
is  the  Qood  Shepherd  under  Whose  care  we  can  lack  nothing, 
and  Whose  glory  it  is  that  He  *giveth  His  Life  for  the  sheep*.* 

3.  A  third  moral  truism :  Jesus  Christ  was  humble.  He  might 
have  appeared,  even  to  human  eyes,  as  'One  naturally  con- 
tented with  obscurity  ;  wanting  the  restless  desire  for  eminence 
and  distinction  which  is  so  conmion  in  great  men;  hating  to 
put  forward  personal  claims;  disliking  competition  and  dis- 
putes who  should  be  greatest ;  . . .  fond  of  what  is  simple  and 
homely,  of  children,  and  poor  people  y.'  It  might  have  almost 
seemed  as  if  His  preternatural  powers  were  a  source  of  distress 
and  embarrassment  to  Him;  so  eager  was  He  to  economize 
their  exercise  and  to  veil  them  from  the  eyes  of  men.  He  was 
particularly  careful  that  His  miracles  should  not  add  to  His  repu- 
tation z.  Again  and  again  He  very  earnestly  enjoined  silence 
on  those  who  were  the  subjects  of  His  miraculous  cures ».  He 
would  not  gratify  persons  whose  motive  in  seeking  His  com- 
pany was  a  vain  curiosity  to  see  the  proofs  of  His  power  ^. 
By  this  humility  is  Jesus  Christ  most  emphatically  distinguished 
firom  the  philosophers  of  the  ancient  world.  Whatever  else 
they  may  have  been,  they  were  not  humble.  But  Jesus  Christ 
loses  His  individuality  if  you  separate  Him  in  thought  for  one 
moment  from  His  *  great  humility.'  His  humility  is  the  key  to 
His  whole  life;  it  is  the  measuring-line  whereby  His  actions,  His 
sufferings.  His  words.  His  very  movements  must  be  meted  in 
order  to  be  understood.  *  Learn  of  Me,*  He  says, '  for  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart ;  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls  °.' 

But  what  becomes  of  these  integral  features  of  His  character 

>  St.  John  z.  IX.  7  Ecce  Homo,  pp.  178,  179. 

«  St.  Lukeviii.  51. 

•  St.  Matt.  ix.  30 :  htfipiti^aaro ;  xii.  16 :  Ifrtriiiriatv  abrois. 

^  St.  Mark  viii.  11,  12  ;  SL  Matt.  zvi.  i,  4  ;  St.  Luke  xi.  16  ;  St.  John 
vi.  30.  «  St.  Matt.  xi.  39. 
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196   Is  yesus  Christ  humble,  if  He  is  not  God? 

if,  after  considering  the  language  which  He  actually  used  about 
Himself,  we  should  go  on  to  deny  that  He  is  (Jod  1 

Is  He,  if  He  be  not  Gk>d,  really  humble  %  Is  that  reiterated 
Self-assertion,  to  the  accents  of  which  we  have  been  listening 
this  morning,  consistent  with  any  known  form  of  creaturely 
humility?  Can  Jesus  thus  bid  us  believe  in  Him,  love  Him, 
obey  Him,  live  by  Him,  live  for  Him;  can  He  thus  claim  to 
be  the  universal  Teacher  and  the  universal  Judge,  the  Way,  the 
Truth,  the  Life  of  humanity, — if  He  be  indeed  only  man  % 
What  is  humility  but  the  honest  recognition  of  truth  respect- 
ing self)  Could  any  mere  man  claim  that  place  in  thought, 
in  society,  in  history,  that  authority  over  conscience,  that  rela- 
tionship to  the  Most  High;  could  he  claim  such  powers  and 
duties,  such  a  position,  and  such  prerogatives  as  are  claimed 
by  Jesus  Christ,  and  yet  be  justly  deemed  *meek  and  lowly 
of  heart  ]'  If  Christ  is  God  as  well  as  Man,  His  language  falls 
into  its  place,  and  all  is  intelligible;  but  if  you  deny  His 
Divinity,  you  must  conclude  that  some  of  the  most  precious 
sayings  in  the  Qospel  are  but  the  outbreak  of  a  preposterous 
self-laudation ;  they  might  well  seem  to  breathe  the  very  spirit 
of  another  Lucifer  d. 

If  Jesus  Christ  be  not  Gk>d,  is  He  really  unselfish  1  He  bids 
men  make  Himself  the  centre  of  their  affections  and  their 
thoughts ;  and  when  Qod  does  this  He  is  but  recalling  man 
to  that  which  is  man's  proper  duty,  to  the  true  direction  and 
law  of  man's  being.  But  deny  Christ's  Divinity,  and  what  will 
you  say  of  the  disinterestedness  of  His  perpetual  self-assertion  ©1 

*  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  Phases  of  Fwth,  p.  154 :  'When  I  find  his  high 
satisfaction  at  all  personal  recognition  and  bowing  before  his  indiyiduality,  I 
almost  doubt  whether,  if  one  wished  to  draw  the  character  of  a  vatn  and 
vacillating  pretender,  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  anything  nearer  to  the 
purpose  than  this/  (p.  158),  'I  can  no  longer  give  the  same  human  reverence 
as  before  to  one  who  has  been  seduced  into  vanity  so  egregious  [as  to  claim 
to  be  the  Son  of  Man].*  So  our  Lord's  parabolical  sayings  are  said  (p.  153) 
to  'indicate  vanity  and  incipient  sacerdotalism ; '  (p.  157),  His  tone,  in  dealing 
with  the  rich  young  man,  is '  magisterial,  decisive,  and  final,'  so  as  to  keep  up 
<his  own  ostentation  of  omniscience;*  His  precept  bidding  men  receive 
those  whom  He  sent  (Matt.  x.  40)  suggests  the  observation  that  inasmuch 
as  the  disciples  '  had  no  claims  whatever,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  reverence, 
it  appears  to  me  a  very  extravagant  and  fanatical  sentiment  thus  to  couple 
the  favour  or  wrath  of  God  with  their  reception  or  rejection'  (p.  157). 
Compare  F41ix,  J^us-Christ,  pp.  301-322. 

*  M.  Renan  accounts  for  our  Lord's  self-assertion  in  the  following  manner. 
'  II  ne  prdchait  pas  ses  opinions,  il  se  prdchtut  lui-mdme.  Souvent  des  &mes 
tr^grandes  et  trbs-d^int^ress^es  pr^ntent,  associ^  \k  beaucoup  d'^l^vation. 
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What  matters  it  that  He  teaches  the  '  enthasiasm  of  humanity/ 
if  that  enthasiasm  was  after  all  to  centre  in  a  merely  human 
self,  and  to  surround  His  human  presence  with  a  tribute  of 
superhuman  honour  %  What  avails  it  that  He  proclaims  the  law 
of  self-renouncement,  if  He  is  Himself  thus  guilty  of  its  signal 
infraction  1  Nay,  for  what  generous  purpose  can  He  still  be  held 
to  have  died  upon  the  Cross  1  The  Cross  is  indeed  for  Christians 
the  symbol  and  the  throne  of  a  boundless  Love  ;  but  it  is  only 
such  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Crucified. 
Deny  the  truth  of  Christ's  account  of  Himself ;  deny  the  over- 
whelming moral  necessity  for  His  perpetual  Self-assertion  ;  and 
His  Death  may  assume  another  aspect.  For  He  plainly  courted 
death  by  His  last  denunciations  against  the  Pharisees,  and  by 
His  presence  at  a  critical  moment  in  Jerusalem.  That  He  was 
thus  voluntarily  slain  and  has  redeemed  us  by  His  Blood  is  indeed 
the  theme  of  the  praises  which  Christians  daily  offer  Him  on 
earth  and  in  paradise.  But  if  He  be  not  the  Divine  Victim 
freely  offering  Himself  for  men  upon  the  altar  of  the  Cross,  may 
He  not  be  what  Christian  lips  cannot  force  themselves  to  utter  1 
You  urge  that  in  any  case  He  would  be  a  man  freely  devoting 
himself  for  truth  and  goodness.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that 
His  excessive  self-assertion  would  impair  our  confidence  in  the 
purity  of  His  motive.  Is  not  self-sacrifice,  even  when  pushed 
to  the  last  extremity,  a  suspected  and  tainted  thing,  when  it 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  consistent  effort  to  give  unwarranted 
prominence  to  self?  Have  not  men  ere  now  even  risked  death 
for  the  selfish,  albeit  unsubstantial,  object  of  a  posthumous 
renown^ )     If  Jesus  was  merely  man,  and  His  death  no  more 

ce  canct^re  de  perp^tuelle  attention  k  elles-mdmes,  et  cTextrime  susceptihUild 
perdonndle,  qui  m  g^ndral  at  le  propre  des  femmea,  Leur  persuasion  que 
Dieu  est  en  elles  et  s'occnpe  perp^tuelleraent  d'elles  est  si  forte  qu^elles  ne 
craignent  nuUement  de  s'imposer  aux  autres.*  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  76.)  Ao- 
cor^ngly,  we  are  told  that  *■  J^sns  ne  doit  pas  dtre  jug^  sur  la  r^gle  de  nos 
petites  convenances.  L'admiration  de  ses  disciples  le  d^bordait  et  Tentral- 
nait.  II  est  Evident  que  le  titre  de  Rabbi,  dont  il  sMtait  d'abord  content^, 
ne  lui  suffisait  plus  ;  le  titre  m6me  de  prophbte  ou  d*envoy^  de  Dieu  ne  r^- 
pondait  plus  k  sa  pens^e.  La  position  qu^il  s'attribuait  ^tait  celle  d*un  €tre 
surhumain,  et  il  Youlait  qu'on  le  regardftt  comme  ayant  avec  Dieu  un  rapport 
plus  ^lev^  que  celui  des  autres  hommes.'  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  246.) 

'  Newman,  Phases,  p.  158 :  *  When  he  had  resolved  to  claim  Messiahship 
publicly,  one  of  two  results  was  inevitable,  if  that  claim  was  ill-founded : — 
viz.,  either  he  must  have  become  an  impostor  in  order  to  screen  his  weak- 
ness ;  or  he  must  have  retracted  his  pretensions  amid  much  humiliation  and 
have  retired  into  privacy  to  learn  sober  wisdom.  Frova  these  alternatives  there 
was  escape  only  by  death,  and  upon  death  Jesus  purposely  rushed.'  (p.  161.) 
IV] 
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than  the  fitting  close,  the  supreme  effort  of  a  life  consistently 
devoted  to  the  assertion  of  self^  has  He  not  'succeeded  beyond 
the  dreams  of  the  most  delirious  votary  of  fame  ?  If  the  blood 
of  a  merely  human  Christ  was  the  price  which  was  deliberately 
paid  for  glory  on  Mount  Calvary,  then  it  is  certain  that  the 
sufferer  has  had  his  reward.  But  at  least  he  died,  only  as  others 
have  died,  who  have  sought  and  found  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow-men,  in  death  as  in  life,  a  tribute  of  sympathy,  of  ad- 
miration, of  honour.  And  we  owe  to  such  a  sufferer  nothing 
beyond  the  compassionate  silence  wherewith  charity  would  fiEun 
veil  the  violence  of  selfishness,  robed  in  her  garments,  and 
seeking  to  share  her  glory  and  her  power,  while  false  to  the  very 
vital  principle  which  makes  her  what  she  is&.' 

Once  more,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  God,  can  we  even  say  that 
He  is  sincere^  %  Let  us  suppose  that  it  were  granted,  as  it  is  by 
no  means  granted,  that  Jesus  Christ  nowhere  asserts  His  literal 
Godhead  i.  Let  us  suppose  that  He  was  after  all  merely  man, 
and  had  never  meant  to  do  more  than  describe,  in  the  language 
of  mysticism,  the  intertwining  of  His  human  Soul  with  the  Spirit 

*  Does  my  fi-iend  deny  that  the  death  of  Jesus  was  wilfully  incurred?  The 
"orthodox"  not  merely  admit  but  maintain  it.  Their  creed  justifies  it  by 
the  doctrine  that  his  death  was  a  "  sacrifice"  so  pleasing  to  God  as  to  expiate 
the  sins  of  the  world.  This  honestly  meets  the  objections  to  self-destruction ; 
for  how  better  could  life  be  used  than  by  la3ring  it  down  for  such  a  prize.' 

«  F^lix,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  314  ;  Young,  TTie  Christ  of  History,  p.  339. 

^  Newman,  Phases,  p.  1 54  :  'It  sometimes  seems  to  me  the  picture  of  m 
conscious  and  wilful  impostor.  His  general  character  is  too  high  for  this ; 
and  I  therefore  make  deductions  from  the  account.  Still  I  do  not  see  how 
the  present  narrative  could  have  grown  up,  if  he  had  been  really  simple  and 
straightforward  and  not  perverted  by  his  essentially  false  position.'  Mr.  New- 
man is  complaining  that  our  Lord  '  does  not  honestly  and  plainly  renounce 
pretension  to  miracle,  as  Mr.  Martineau  would/  but  his  language  obviously 
suggests  a  wider  application,  (p.  158.)  *  I  feel  assured,  k  priori,  that  such 
presumption  [as  that  of  claiming  to  be  the  Son  of  Man  of  Dan.  vii.]  muH 
have  entangled  him  into  evasions  and  insincerities,  which  naturally  end  in 
crookedness  of  conscience  and  real  imposture,  however  noble  a  man's  com- 
mencement, and  however  unshrinking  his  sacrifice  of  goods  and  ease  and 
life.' 

*  M.  Renan  indeed  says,  *  J^sus  n'^nonce  pas  un  moment  I'id^  sacril^ 
qu'il  soit  Dieu.'  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  75.)  Yet,  'on  ne  nie  pas  qu'il  y  eut  dans 
les  affirmations  de  J^sus  le  germe  de  la  doctrine  qui  devait  plus  tard  faire  de 
lui  une  hypostase  divine.'  (Ibid.  p.  247.)  M.  Renan  even  explains  our 
Lord's  language  as  to  His  Person  on  the  ground  that  *  I'id^lisme  transoend- 
ant  de  J^sus  ne  lui  permit  jamais  d'avoir  une  notion  bien  claire  de  sa  propre 
personnalit^.  II  est  son  Pb-e^  son  Ph'e  est  luV  (p.  244.)  In  other  words, 
our  Lord  did  affirm  His  Divinity,  but  only  because  He  was,  unconsciously 
perhaps,  a  Pantheist ! 

[lect. 
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of  Grod,  in  a  communion  so  deep  and  absorbing  as  to  obliterate 
His  sense  of  distinct  human  personality.  Let  this,  I  say,  be 
supposed  to  have  been  His  meaning,  and  let  His  sincerity  be 
taken  for  granted.  Who  then  shall  anticipate  the  horror  of  His 
soul  or  the  fire  of  His  words,  when  He  is  once  made  aware  of 
the  terrible  misapprehension  to  which  his  language  has  given 
rise  in  the  minds  around  Him  %  *  Thou  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  God.*  The  charge  was  literally  true :  being  human,  He 
did  make  Himself  God.  Christians  believe  that  He  only  *  made* 
Himself  that  which  He  is.  But  if  He  is  not  God,  where  does 
He  make  any  adequate  repudiation  of  a  construction  of  His 
words  so  utterly  derogatory  to  the  great  Creator,  so  necessarily 
abhorrent  to  a  good  man's  thought  % 

Is  it  urged  that  on  one  occasion  He  '  explained  His  claim  to 
Divinity  by  a  quotation  which  implied  that  He  shared  that  claim 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  theocracy  %  *  It  has  already  been  shewn 
that  by  that  quotation  our  Lord  only  deprecated  immediate 
violence,  and  claimed  a  hearing  for  language  which  the  Jews 
themselves  regarded  as  not  merely  allowable,  but  sacred.  The 
quotation  justified  His  language  only,  and  not  His  fiill  meaning, 
which,  upon  gaining  the  ear  of  the  people.  He  again  proceeded 
to  assert.  Is  it  contended  that  in  such  sayings  as  that  addressed 
to  Hb  disciples,  *My  Father  is  greater  than  IV  He  abandoned 
any  pretension  to  be  a  Person  internal  to  the  Essential  Life  of 
Godi  It  may  suffice  to  reply,  that  this  saying  can  have  no 
such  force,  if  its  application  be  restricted,  as  the  Latin  Fathers 
do  restrict  it,  and  with  great  apparent  probability,  to  our  Lord*s 
Manhood.  But  even  if  our  Lord  is  here  speaking,  as  the 
Greeks  generally  maintain,  of  His  essential  Deity,  His  Words 
still  express  very  exactly  a  truth  which  is  recognised  and  re- 
quired by  the  Catholic  doctrine.  The  Subordination  of. the 
Everlasting  Son  to  the  Everlasting  Father  is  strictly  compatible 
with  the  Son's  absolute  Divinity;  it  is  abundantly  implied  in 
our  Lord's  language ;  and  it  is  an  integral  element  of  the 
ancient  doctrine  which  steadily  represents  the  Father  as  Alone 

*  St.  John  xiv.  28  :  iropt^fuu  vpbt  rhv  TTor/pa*  JJri  6  Tlar^p  fxov  fui(uviiiou 
i<rri.  For  Patristic  arguments  against  the  Arian  abuse  of  this  teit,  see  Huicer, 
Thes.  iL  p.  1368.  The  tiu^ovirris  of  the  Father  is  referred  by  St.  Athana- 
si  us,  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  Hilary,  to 
His  being  the  Unbegotten  One ;  by  St*  Cyril,  St.  Augustine  (in  loc. ;  de 
Trin.  i.  7  ;  Enchiridion,  x.),  St.  Ambrose  (tom.  iii.  p.  795),  St.  Leo  (Ep.  ad 
FUy.  xxviii.  c.  4),  to  the  Son's  humiliation  as  incarnate.  See  the  very  full 
but  unsatis&ctory  note  of  Meyer  in  loc. 
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aoo   Jesus  Christ  not  sincere,  if  He  is  not  God. 

Unoriginate,  the  Fount  of  Deity  in  the  Eternal  Life  of  the 
Ever-blessed  Trinityl 

But  surely  an  admission  on  the  part  of  one  in  whom  men  saw 
nothing  more  than  a  fellow-creature,  that  the  Everlasting  God 
was  'greater*  than  himself,  would  fail  to  satisfy  a  thoughtful 
listener  that  no  claim  to  Divinity  was  advanced  by  the  speaker. 
Such  an  admission  presupposes  some  assertion  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  relation  of  a  necessary  qualification.  If  any  good  man  of 
our  acquaintance  should  announce  that  Qod  was  'greater*  than 
himself,  should  we  not  hold  him  to  be  guilty  of  something  worse 
than  a  stupid  truism  ™  %  Would  he  not  seem  to  imply  that  he 
was  not  really  a  creature  of  God*s  hand  1  Would  not  his  words 
go  to  suggest  that  the  notion  of  his  absolute  equality  with  God 
was  not  to  be  dismissed  as  altogether  out  of  the  question? 
Should  we  not  peremptorily  remind  him  that  the  life  of  man  is 
related  to  the  Life  of  God,  not  as  the  less  to  the  greater,  but  as 
the  created  to  the  Uncreated,  and  that  it  is  an  impertinent 
irreverence  to  admit  superiority  of  rank,  where  the  real  truth  can 
only  be  expressed  by  an  assertion  of  radical  difference  of  natures? 
And  assuredly  a  sane  and  honest  man,  who  had  been  accused  of 
associating  himself  with  the  Supreme  Being,  could  not  content 
himself  with  admitting  that  God  was  greater  than  himself. 
Knowing  himself  to  be  only  human,  would  he  not  insist  again  and 
again,  with  passionate  fervour,  upon  the  incommunicable  glory 
of  the  great  Creator  1  Would  not  a  purely  human  Christ  have 
anticipated  the  burning  words  of  the  indignant  Apostles  at  the 
gate  of  Lystra  1  Far  more  welcome  to  human  virtue  most  surely 
it  would  have  been,  to  be  accused  of  blasphemy  for  meaning  whsi 

'  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iv.  L  i  :  'Decrettim  illud  Synodi  Nicfene,  quo 
stattiitur  Filium  Dei  esse  %fhv  ix  Ocov,  Deum  de  Deo,  suo  calculo  com- 
probftrunt  doctores  Catholici,  turn  qui  ante  cum  qui  ppst  Synod  um  illam 
scrips^.  Nam  illi  omnes  uno  ore  docuerunt  naturam  perfcctionesqne 
divinas,  Patri  Filioque  competere  non  collateraliter  aut  coordinate,  sed  sub- 
ordinate ;  hoc  est,  Filium  eandem  quidem  naturam  divinam  cum  Patre  oom- 
munem  habere,  sed  k  Patre  communicatam ;  ita  scilicet  ut  Pater  solus  naturam 
illam  divinam  a  se  habeat,  sive  k  nullo  alio,  Filius  autem  k  Patre ;  proinde 
Pater,  DivinitatU  qua  in  Filio  est,  fons,  origo  ac  principittm  nt*  See  Bull's 
remarks  on  the  fundamental  character  of  the  error  of  calling  the  Son  aMBtos, 
as  though  He  were  not  begotten  of  the  Father,  Ibid.  iv.  i.  7.  Also  Petavius, 
De  Deo  Deique  proprietatibus,  ii.  3,  6.  Compare  Hooker's  Works,  vol.  i., 
Keble's  Preface,  p.  Ixxzi.  When  St.  Athanasius  calls  our  Lord  aln6d(os, 
oinoffo^la,  &c.,  ahrhs  has  the  sense  of  *full  reality'  as  distinct  from  that  of 
*  Self-origination  ;'  the  idea  is  excluded  that  He  had  only  a  measure  of  Wisdom 
or  Divinity.     See  Petavius  de  Trin.  viL  11. 

^  Coleridge,  Table-talk,  p.  25. 

/--       Llect. 
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was  never  meant,  than  to  be  literally  supposed  to  mean  it.  For 
indeed  there  are  occasions  when  silence  is  impossible  to  a  sincere 
souln.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  acquiescence  in  falsehood 
is  likely  to  gain  personal  reputation,  when  connivance  at  a  mis- 
apprehension may  aggrandize  self,  ever  so  slightly,  at  the  cost  of 
others.  How  would  the  sincerity  of  a  human  teacher  deserve 
the  name,  if,  passively,  without  repudiation,  without  protest,  he 
should  allow  language  expressive  whether  of  his  moral  elevation 
or  of  his  mystical  devotion  to  be  popularly  construed  into  a 
public  claim  to  share  the  Rank  and  Name  of  the  great  God  in 
heaven ) 

It  is  here  that  the  so-termed  historical  Christ  of  M.  Renan, 
who,  as  we  are  informed,  is  still  the  moral  chief  of  humanity  o, 
would  appear  even  to  our  natural  English  sense  of  honesty  to  be 
involved  in  serious  moral  difficulties.  M.  Kenan  indeed  assures 
us,  somewhat  eagerly,  that  there  are  many  standards  of  sincerity  p; 

B  See  Dean  Alford  on  St.  John  ziz.  9. 

•  Renan,  Vie  de  J^sns,  p.  457 :  *  Cette  snblirae  personne,  qui  chaqoe 
joor  preside  encore  an  dentin  dn  monde,  il  est  pennis  de  Tappeler  divine,  non 
en  ce  sens  que  J^sas  ait  absorb^  tout  le  divin,  ou  lui  ait  ii^  ad^quat  (pour 
employer  Pezpression  de  la  scolastique)  mais  en  ce  sens  que  J^sus  est 
I'individu  qui  a  fait  faire  d  ton  espice  le  plus  grand  pas  vera  le  divin, 
L'humanit^  dans  son  ensemble  ofh-e  un  assemblage  d'dtres  bas,  ^golstes, 
sup^rieurs  h  I'animal  en  oela  seul  que  leur  ^golsme  est  plus  r^fl^chi.  Mais, 
mu  milieu  de  cette  uniforme  vulgarity,  des  colonnes  s'^  lb  vent  vers  le  ciel  et 
mttdstent  une  plus  noble  destin^e.  Jdsus  est  la  plus  haute  de  ces  colonnes 
qui  montrent  k  Thomme  d'oti  il  vient,  et  oil  il  doit  tendre.  En  lui  s'est  con- 
dens^  tout  ce  qu*il  7  a  de  bon  et  d'^lev^  dans  notre  nature.*  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  Renan  is  not  quite  consistent  with  himself,  as  he  is  of  opinion  that 
certain  Pagans  and  unbelievers  were  in  some  respects  superior  to  our  Lord. 
'  L'honndte  et  suave  Marc-Aurble,  I'bumble  et  douz  Spinoza,  n*ayarU  pa$ 
cru  au  miracle^  otU  iU  exempts  de  quelques  erreurs  que  Jisus  partagea.* 
(Ibid.  p.  451.)  Moreover,  this  superiority  to  our  Lord  seems  to  be  shared 
by  that  advanced  school  of  sceptical  enquirers  to  which  M.  Kenan  himself 
belongs.  *  Par  notre  extrfime  d^Ucatesse  dans  I'emploi  des  moyens  de  con- 
viction, par  notre  wnciriti  absolue  et  notre  amour  disint4ress4  de  Videe  pure, 
nous  avons  fond^,  nous  tons  qui  avons  vou^  notre  vie  k  la  science,  un  nouvel 
idial  de  moralitV  (Ibid.)  Indeed,  as  regards  our  Lord,  M.  Renan  suggests 
that  *  il  est  probable  que  beaucoup  de  ses  fautes  ont  4i6  dissimuMes.'  (Ibid. 

P-  458O 

p  Ibid.  p.  353 :  'Pour  nous,  races  profond^ment  s^rieuses,  la  conviction 
signifie  la  sincirit^  avec  soi-mdme.  Mais  la  sinc^rit^  avec  soi-m6me  n'a  pas 
beaucoup  de  sens  chez  les  peuples  orientaux,  peu  habitu^  auz  d<''licatesses 
de  Tesprit  critique.  Bonne  foi  et  imposture  sont  des  mots  qui,  dans  notre 
conscience  rigide,  s'opposent  comme  deux  termes  inconciliables.  £n  Orient, 
il  y  a  de  Tun  k  Tautre  mille  fuites  et  mille  detours.  Les  auteurs  de  livres 
apocryphes  (de  **  Daniel,"  d**'  Henoch,"  par  exemple),  hommes  si  exalt^s, 
cnmraettaient  pour  leur  cause,  et  bien  certainement  sans  ombre  de  scrupule, 
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that  is  to  say,  that  it  is  possible,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
acquiesce  knowingly  in  what  is  false,  while  yet  being,  in  some 
transcendental  sense,  sincere.  Thus,  just  as  the  Christ  of 
M.  Kenan  can  permit  the  raising  of  Lazarus  to  look  like  a 
miracle,  while  he  must  know  that  the  whole  episode  has  been 
a  matter  of  prerious  arrangements,  sa  he  can  apparently  use 
language  which  is  generally  understood  to  claim  Divinity,  with- 
out being  bound  to  explain  that  he  is  altogether  human  ^  The 
'ideal  of  humanity*  contents  himself,  it  appears,  with  a  lower 
measure,  so  to  call  it,  of  sincerity ;  and  while  we  are  scarcely 
embarrassed  by  the  enquiry  whether  such  sincerity  is  sincere  or 

Qn  acte  que  nous  appellerions  un  fanz.  La  T^rit^  mat^rielle  a  trbs-peu  de 
priz  pour  Toriental ;  il  voit  tout  k  travers  sea  id^es,  ses  int^r^ts,  ses  passions. 
L*histoire  est  impossible,  si  Ton  n'admet  hautement  qy^iXyaTpowla,  sincMU 
plusieu/rs  megures.' 

4  M.  Renan  introduces  his  account  of  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  ob- 
serring  that  *  les  amis  de  J^sus  d^siraient  un  grand  miracle  qui  frappdt  vive- 
ment  rincr^dulit^  hi^rosolymite.  La  resurrection  d'un  homme  connu  k 
Jerusalem  dut  paraltre  ce  qu*il  y  avait  de  plus  convaincant.  II  iaut  se  rap- 
peler  ici  que  la  condition  essentielle  de  la  vraie  critique  est  de  comprendre  la 
diversity  des  temps,  et  de  se  d^pouiller  des  repugnances  instinctives  qui  sont 
le  fruit  d'une  Education  purement  ndsonnable.  II  faut  se  rappeler  aussi  que 
dans  cette  ville  impure  et  pesante  de  Jerusalem  Jdsus  n*4tait  pltu  lui-meme, 
Sa  conscience^  par  la  faute  des  liommes.  et  non  par  la  sienne^  avail  perdu 
quelque  chose  de  sa  limpidiU  primordiale.*  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  359.)  Under 
these  circumstances,  'il  se  passak  B^thanie  quelque  chose  qui  fnt  regard^ 
comme  une  rdsurrection.'  (p.  360.)  *  Pevi-Hre  Lazare,  p&le  encore  de  sa 
maladie,  se  fit-il  entourer  de  bandelettes  comme  un  mort,  et  enfermer  dans 
son  tombeau  de  famiUe.  .  .  J^sus  d^sira  voir  encore  une  fois  celui  qu*il  avait 
aime,  et,  la  pierre  ayant  4{6  ^cart^e,  Lazare  sortit  avec  ses  bandelettes  et  la 
tdte  entour^e  d'un  suaire.     Cette  apparition  dut  naturellement  6tre  regard^e 

Far  tout  le  monde  comme  une  resurrection.  La  foi  ne  connalt  d'autre  loi  que 
interdt  de  ce  qu'elle  croit  le  vrai Quant  k  J^sus,  il  n*etait  pas  plus 

maltre  que  saint  Bernard,  que  saint  Fran9ois  d' Assise  de  mod^rer  fandite  de 
la  foule  et  de  ses  propres  dilsdples  pour  le  merveilleux.  La  mort,  d'ailleurs, 
allait  dans  quelques  jours  lui  rendre  sa  liberty  divine,  et  Varracker  atix 
faUjles  nicessitis  ^un  r6le  quichaquejowr  devenaii  plus  exigeaMyplus  difficile 
d  soutenir*  (p.  363.) 

'  Sometimes  M.  Renan  endeavours  to  avoid  this  conclusion  by  representing 
our  Lord's  self-proclamation  as  being  in  truth  the  result  of  a  vain  self-sur- 
render to  the  fanatical  adulation  of  His  followers,  the  reiteration  of  which  in 
the  end  deceived  Himself.  (Vie  de  J^sus,  p.  139):  *  Naturellement,  plus  on 
croyait  en  lui,  plus  il  croyait  en  lui-m6me.'  Accordingly  (p.  240)  *  sa  legende 
(i.e.  the  account  given  of  Him  in  the  Gospels  and  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
and  specially  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity)  etait  le  fruit  d'une  grande  conspi- 
ration toute  spontan6e  et  s'Haborait  autour  de  lui  de  son  vivant.'  Thus 
(p.  238)  the  Christ  of  M.  Renan  first  allows  himself  to  be  &Isely  called  the 
Son  of  David,  and  then  *  il  finit,  ce  semble,  par  y  prendre  plaisir.'  Cf.  p.  297, 
note. 
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not,  we  cannot  hesitate  to  observe  that  it  is  certainly  consistent 
neither  with  real  humility  nor  with  real  unselfishness  \ 

Thus  our  Lord's  human  glory  fades  before  our  eyes  when  we 
attempt  to  conceive  of  it  apart  from  the  truth  of  His  Divinity. 
He  is  only  perfect  as  Man,  because  He  is  truly  Qod.  If  He  is 
not  Qod,  He  is  not  a  humble  or  an  unselfish  man.  Nay,  He  is 
not  even  sincere ;  unless  indeed  we  have  recourse  to  a  supposi- 
tion upon  which  the  most  desperate  of  His  modem  opponents 
have  not  yet  ventured,,  and  say  with  His  jealous  kinsmen  in  the 
early  days  of  His  ministry,  that  He  was  beside  Himself*.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  seem  that  there  must  have  been  strange  method 
in  a  madness  which  could  command  the  adoration  of  the  civilized 
world ;  nor  would  any  such  supposition  be  seriously  entertained 
by  those  who  know  under  what  conditions  the  very  lowest  forms 
di  moral  influence  are  at  all  possible.  The  choice  really  lies 
between  the  hypothesis  of  conscious  and  culpable  insincerity, 
and  the  belief  that  Jesus  speaks  literal  truth  and  must  be  taken 
at  His  word  ^. 

You  complain  that  this  is  one  of  those  alternatives  which 
orthodoxy  is  wont  to  substitute  for  less  violent  arguments,  and 
from  the  exigencies  of  which  you  piously  recoil  %  But  under 
certain  circumstances  such  alternatives  are  legitimate  guides  to 
truth,  nay,  they  are  the  only  guides  available.  Certainly  we 
cannot  create  such  alternatives  by  any  process  of  dialectical 
manufacture,  if  they  do  not  already  exist  If  they  are  not  mat- 
ters of  fact,  they  can  easily  be  convicted  of  inaccuracy.  We  who 
stand  in  this  pulpit  are  not  makers  or  masters  of  the  eternal 
harmonies ;  we  can  but  exhibit  them  as  best  we  may.  Truth, 
even  in  her  severer  moods,  must  ever  be  welcome  to  sincerity ; 
and  she  does  us  a  service  by  reminding  us  that  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  embrace  within  the  range  of  our  religious  negations 

■  F^x,  J^us-Cbrist,  p.  321. 

*  Channing,  Works,  ii.  56 :  'The  charge  of  an  extravagant,  self-delnding 
enthusiasm  is  the  last  to  be  &8tened  on  Jesus.  Where  can  we  find  traces  of 
it  in  His  history  ?  Do  we  detect  them  in  the  calm  authority  of  His  pre- 
cepts ;  in  the  mild,  practical,  beneficent  spirit  of  His  religion ;  in  the  un- 
laboured simplicity  of  the  language  in  which  He  unfolds  His  high  powers 
and  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  ;  or  in  the  good  sense,  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  He  always  discovers  in  His  estimate  and  treatment  of 
the  different  classes  of  men  with  whom  He  acted  ?  .  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  that, 
remarkable  as  was  the  character  of  Jesus,  it  was  distinguished  by  nothing 
more  than  by  calmness  and  self-possession.' 

^  Cf.  Guizot,  MMitations  sur  I'Essence  de  la  Religion  Chrdtienne.  Paris, 
1864,  pp.  334-336. 
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just  so  much  dogma  as  we  wish  to  deny,  and  to  leave  the  rest 
really  intact  It  is  no  hardship  to  reason  that  we  cannot  deny 
the  conclusion  of  a  proposition  of  Euclid,  without  impugning 
the  axioms  which  are  the  basis  of  its  demonstration.  It  is  no 
hardship  to  faith  that  we  cannot  deny  the  Divinity  of  Jesus, ' 
without  casting  a  slur  upon  His  Human  Character.  There  are 
fatal  inclines  in  the  world  of  religious  thought;  and  even  if  men 
deem  it  courteous  to  ignore  them,  such  courtesy  is  scarcely 
charitable.  If  our  age  does  not  guide  anxious  minds  by  its 
loyal  adherence  to  Clod's  Revelation,  its  very  errors  may  have 
their  uses ;  they  may  warn  us  off  ground,  on  which  Reason  can- 
not rest,  and  where  Faith  is  imperilled,  by  enacting  before  our 
eyes  a  reductto  ad  ahswrdum  or  a  reductio  ad  horribUe, 

Of  a  truth  the  alternative  before  us  is  terrible ;  but  can 
devout  and  earnest  thought  falter  for  a  moment  in  the  agony 
of  its  suspense  %  Surely  it  cannot.  The  moral  Character  of 
Christ,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  preternatural  facts  of  His 
Human  Life,  will  bear  the  strain  which  the  argument  puts  upon 
it  *.  It  is  easier  for  a  good  man  to  believe  that,  in  a  world 
where  he  is  encompassed  by  mysteries,  where  his  own  being 
itself  is  a  consummate  mystery,  the  Moral  Author  of  the  wonders 
around  him  should  for  great  moral  purposes  have  taken  to  Him- 
self a  created  form,  than  that  the  one  Human  Life  which  realizes 
the  idea  of  humanity,  the  one  Man  Who  is  at  once  perfect 
strength  and  perfect  tenderness,  the  one  Pattern  of  our  race  in 
Whom  its  virtues  are  combined,  and  from  Whom  its  vices  are 
eliminated,  should  have  been  guilty,  when  speaking  about  Him- 
self, of  an  arrogance,  of  a  self-seeking,  and  of  an  insincerity 
which,  if  admitt^,  must  justly  degrade  Him  far  below  the  moral 
level  of  millions  among  His  unhonoured  worshippers.  It  is 
easier,  in  short,  to  believe  that  God  has  consummated  His  works 
of  wonder  and  of  mercy  by  a  crowning  Self-revelation  in  which 
mercy  and  beauty  reach  their  climax,  than  to  close  the  moral 

^  Channing,  Works,  ii.  6i.  ^I  know  Dot  what  can  be  added  to  heighten 
the  wonder,  reverence,  and  love,  which  are  due  to  Jesus.  When  I  consider 
Him,  not  only  as  possessed  with  the  consciousness  of  an  unexampled  and 
unbounded  majesty,  but  as  recognising  a  kindred  nature  in  all  human  beings, 
and  living  and  dying  to  raise  them  to  a  participation  of  His  divine  glories ; 
and  when  I  see  Him  under  these  views  allying  Himself  to  men  by  the 
tenderest  ties,  embracing  them  with  a  spirit  of  humanity  which  no  insult, 
injury,  or  pain  could  for  a  moment  repel  or  overpower,  I  am  filled  with 
wonder  as  well  as  reverence  and  love.  I  feel  that  this  character  is  not  of 
human  invention,  that  it  was  not  assumed  through  fraud  or  struck  out  by 
enthusiasm  ;  for  it  is  infinitely  aliove  their  reach.' 

^         r  LECT. 
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eye  to  the  brightest  spot  that  meets  it  in  human  history,  and — 
since  a  bare  Theism  reproduces  the  main  difficulties  of  Chris- 
tianity without  any  of  its  compensations — ^to  see  at  last  in  man's 
inexplicable  destiny  only  the  justification  of  his  despair.  Yet 
the  true  alternative  to  this  frightful  conclusion  is  in  reality  a 
frank  acceptance  of  the  doctrine  which  is  under  consideration  in 
these  lectures  7.  For  Christianity,  both  as  a  creed  and  as  a  life, 
depends  absolutely  upon  the  Personal  Character  of  its  Founder. 
Unless  His  yirtue  was  only  apparent,  unless  His  miracles  were 
nothing  better  than  a  popular  delusion,  we  must  admit  that  His 
Self-assertion  is  justified,  even  in  the  full  measure  of  its  blessed 
and  awful  import.  We  must  deny  the  antagonism  which  is  said 
to  exist  between  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  and  the  history 
of  His  human  manifestation.  We  must  believe  and  confess  that 
the  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  the  Catholic  Creed. 

Eternal  Jesus !  it  is  Thyself  Who  hast  thus  bidden  us  either 
despise  Thee  or  worship  Thee.  Thou  wouldest  have  us  despise 
Thee  as  our  fellow-man,  if  we  will  not  worship  Thee  as  our  God. 
Gazing  on  Thy  Human  beauty,  and  listening  to  Thy  words,  we 
cannot  deny  that  Thou  art  the  Only  Son  of  God  Most  High ; 
disputing  Thy  Divinity,  we  could  no  longer  clearly  recognise 
Thy  Human  perfections.  But  if  our  ears  hearken  to  Thy 
revelations  of  Thy  greatness,  our  souls  have  already  been  won 
to  Thee  by  Thy  truthfulness,  by  Thy  lowliness,  and  by  Thy  love. 
Convinced  by  these  Thy  moral  glories,  and  by  Thy  majestic 
exercise  of  creative  and  healing  power,  we  believe  and  are  sure 
that  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life.    Although  in  unveiling 

7  Channing  miglit  almost  seem  to  have  risen  for  a  moment  to  the  full 
faith  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  the  following  beautiful  words.  Works,  ii.  57 : 
*  I  confess  when  I  can  escape  the  deadening  power  of  habit,  and  can  receive 
the  full  import  of  such  passages  as  the  following:  "Come  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  '*  I  am  come  to 
seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost ; "  "He  that  confesseth  Me  before  men, 
him  will  I  confess  before  My  Father  in  Heaven;"  "Whosoever  shall  be 
ashamed  of  Me  before  men,  of  him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when 
He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  with  the  holy  angels;"  "In  My 
Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you  ;"  I  say, 
when  I  can  succeed  in  realising  the  import  of  such  passages,  1  feel  myself 
listening  to  a  being  such  as  never  before  and  never  since  spoke  in  human 
language.  I  am  awed  by  the  consciousness  of  greatness  which  these 
simple  words  express ;  and  when  I  connect  this  greatness  with  the  proofs  of 
Christ's  miracles,  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  the  centurion,  *' Truly  this 
was  the  Son  of  God.'"  Abs!  that  this  hinguage  does  not  mean  what  we 
might  hope,  is  too  certain  from  other  passages  in  his  writings.  See  e.g. 
Works,  iL  510 :  '  Christ  is  a  being  distinct  from  the  one  Goo.' 
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2o6   The  Christ  of  history  is  the  Christ  of  dogma. 

Thyself  before  Thy  creatures,  Thou  dost  stand  from  age  to  age 
at  the  bar  of  hostile  and  sceptical  opinion ;  yet  assuredly  from 
age  to  age,  by  the  assaults  of  Thine  enemies  no  less  than  in  the 
faith  of  Thy  believing  Church,  Thou  art  justified  in  Thy  sayings 
and  art  clear  when  Thou  art  judged.  Of  a  truth.  Thou  art  the 
King  of  Glory,  0  Christ ;  Thou  art  the  Everlasting  Son  of  the 
Father. 


[lect. 
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LECTURE  V. 


THE  DOCTRINE   OF  CHRISrS   DIVINITY  IN  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 

That  Which  VHU  from  the  heffinningf  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  we  have 
geen  with  <mr  eyes.  Which  roe  have  looked  upon,  and  ovr  hands  have 
handled,  of  the  Word  of  Life  ;  {for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  hawe 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you,  that  Eternal  Life,  Which 
was  with  the  Father^  and  was  manifested  unto  us  ;)  That  Which  we  have 
seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you, — I  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

An  attempt  was  made  last  Sunday  to  determine,  from  the  re- 
corded language  of  Jesus  Christ,  what  was  the  verdict  of  His 
Own  consciousness,  expressed  as  Well  as  implied,  respecting  the 
momentous  question  of  His  higher  and  Eternal  Nature.  But 
we  were  incidentally  brought  face  to  face  with  a  problem,  the 
fuller  consideration  of  which  lies  naturally  in  the  course  of  the 
present  discussion.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  most  numerous 
and  direct  claims  to  Divinity  on  the  part  of  our  Lord  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  While  this  fact  has  a  signi- 
ficance of  a  positive  kind  which  will  be  noticed  presently,  it 
also  involves  the  doctrine  before  us  in  the  entanglement  of  a 
large  critical  question.  To  leave  this  question  undiscussed 
would,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  impossible.  To  discuss 
it,  within  the  limits  assigned  to  the  lecturer,  and  even  with  a 
very  moderate  regard  to  the  amount  of  details  which  it  neces- 
sarily involves,  must  needs  make  a  somewhat  unwonted  demand, 
as  you  will  indulgently  bear  in  mind,  upon  the  patience  and 
attention  of  the  audience. 

If  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been  recently  described  as  the 
battle-field  of  the  old  Testament,  it  is  not  less  true  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  battle-field  of  the  New.  It  is  well 
understood  on  all  sides  that  no  question  of  mere  dilettante 
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criticism  is  at  stake  when  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
b  challenged  The  point  of  this  momentous  enquiry  lies  close 
to  the  very  heart  of  the  creed  of  Christendom ; 

'Neqae  enim  levia  aut  ludicra  petantar 
Pnemis ;  sed  Torni  de  vitA  et  sanguiDe  certant*.' 

Strange  and  mournful  it  may  well  seem  to  a  Christian  that  the 
pages  of  the  Evangelist  of  Divine  love  should  have  been  the 
object  of  an  attack  so  energetic,  so  persevering,  so  inventive,  so 
unsparing !  Strange  indeed  such  vehement  hostility  might  be 
deemed,  if  only  it  were  not  in  harmony  with  that  deep  instinct 
of  our  nature  which  forbids  neutrality  when  we  are  face  to  face 
with  high  religious  truth  ;  which  forces  us  to  take  really,  if  not 
avowedly,  a  side  respecting  it ;  which  constrains  us  to  hate  or 
to  love,  to  resist  or  to  obey,  to  accept  or  to  reject  it.  If  St 
John's  Gospel  had  been  the  documentary  illustration  of  some 
extinct  superstition,  or  the  title-deed  of  some  suppressed  founda- 
tion, at  best  capable  of  attracting  the  placid  interest  of  studious 
antiquarianism,  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  on  it  might 
well  have  provoked  our  marvel.  As  it  is,  there  is  no  room  for 
legitimate  wonder,  that  the  words  of  the  Evangelist,  like  the 
Person  of  the  Master,  should  be  a  stond  of  stumbling  and  a  rock 
of  offence.  For  St.  John's  Gospel  is  the  most  conspicuous 
written  attestation  to  the  Godhead  of  Him  Whose  claims  upon 
mankind  can  hardly  be  surveyed  without  passion,  whether  it  be 
the  passion  of  adoring  love,  or  the  passion  of  vehement  and 
determined  enmity, 

I.  From  the  disappearance  of  the  obscure  heretics  called 
Alogi,  in  the  later  sub-apostolic  age,  until  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  authenticity  of  St.  John's  Gospel  was  not 
questioned.  The  earliest  modem  objections  to  it  seem  to  have 
been  put  forward  in  this  country,  and  to  have  been  based  on  the 
assumption  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  narrative  of  St  John 
and  those  of  the  first  three  Gospels.  These  objections  were 
combated  by  the  learned  Leclerc ;  and  for  well-nigh  a  century 
the  point  was  thought  to  have  been  decided  *>.  The  brilliant 
reputation  of  Herder  secured  attention  for  his  characterbtic 
theory  that  St.  John's  Gospel  describes,  not  the  historical,  but 
an  ideal  Christ  Herder  was  followed  by  several  German  writers, 


•  Virg.  -fin.  xii.  764,  765. 

^  It  ought  perhaps  to  have  been  added  that  Evanson's  attack  upon 
8t  John  in  179a  was  answered  by  Dr.  Priestley. 
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who  accepted  conclusions  which  he  had  implied,  and  who 
expressly  rejected  the  authenticity  of  the  fourth  Gospel «.  But 
these  negative  criticisms  were  met  in  turn  by  the  arguments  of 
Boman  Catholic  divines  like  Hug,  and  of  critics  who  were  by  no 
means  loyal  even  to  Lutheran  orthodoxy,  such  as  Eichhom  and 
Kuinoel.  By  their  labours  the  question  was  again  held  to  have 
been  set  at  rest  in  the  higher  regions  of  German  scholarship  and 
free-thinking.  This  second  settlement  was  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  publication  of  the  famous  '  Probabilia'  of  Bretschneider,  the 
learned  superintendent  of  Gotha,  in  the  year  i820<i.  Repro- 
ducing the  arguments  which  had  been  advanced  by  the  earlier 
negative  speculation,  and  adding  others  of  his  own,  Bretschneider 
rekindled  the  discussion.  He  exaggerated  the  contrast  between 
the  representation  of  our  Lord's  Person  in  St.  John  and  that  in 
the  synoptists  into  a  positive  contradiction.  Protestant  Ger- 
many was  then  fascinated  by  the  school  of  Schleiermacher, 
which,  by  the  aid  of  a  combination  of  criticism  and  mysticism  o, 
was  groping  its  way  back  towards  the  creeds  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Schleiermacher,  as  is  well  known,  not  only  accepted 
the  Church-belief  respecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  but  he  found 
in  that  Gbspel  the  reason  for  his  somewhat  reckless  estimate  of 
the  other  three.  The  sharp  controversy  which  followed  resulted 
in  Bretschneider's  retractation  of  his  thesis,  and  the  impression 
produced  by  this  retractation  was  not  violently  interfered  with 
until  1 835,  when  Dr.  Strauss  shocked  the  conscience  of  all  that 
was  Christian  in  Europe  by  the  publication  of  his  first  *  Life  of 
Jesus.'  Dr.  Strauss'  position  in  respect  of  St.  John's  Gospel 
was  a  purely  negative  one.  He  confined  himself  to  asserting 
that  St  John's  Gospel  was  not  what  the  Church  had  always 
believed  it  to  be,  that  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee. 
The  school  of  Ttibingen  aspired  to  supplement  this  negative 
criticism  of  Strauss  by  a  positive  hypothesis.  St  John's  Gospel 
was  held  to  represent  a  highly-developed  stage  of  an  orthodox 
gnosis,  the  growth  of  which  presupposed  the  lapse  of  at  least  a 

«  Especially  by  Dr.  Ammon,  preacher  and  professor  of  theology  at  Eriangen 
and  Dresden  successively. 

^  Probabilia  de  Evangelii  et  Epistolamm  Johannis  Apostoli  indole  et 
origine.   Lipsis,  1820. 

•  See  more  especially  Schleiermacher' s  Glauhenslehrej  and  compare  Pro- 
fessor A  uberlen's  account  of  the  process  through  which,  at  Tubingen,  he  *was 
led  back,  among  other  things,  mainly  by  Schleiermacher's  mysticism,  so  full 
of  life  and  spirit,  to  the  sanctuary  of  religion,  and  learnt  to  sit  again  at  the 
feet  of  the  Redeemer.*   On  Divine  Revehition,  pref. 
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century  since  the  age  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  decided  by  the 
leading  writers  of  the  school  of  Tubingen,  by  Drs.  Baur, 
Schwegler,  and  Zeller,  that  the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  composed 
until  after  the  year  a.d.  i6o.  And,  although  this  opinion  may 
have  been  slightly  modified  by  later  representatives  of  the 
Ttibingen  school,  such  as  Hilgenfeld  \  the  general  position,  that 
the  fourth  Gospel  was  not  written  before  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  is  held  by  disciples  of  that  school  as  one  of 
its  very  fundamental  tenets. 

Here  then  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  what  was  the  belief  of 
the  second  century  itself,  as  to  the  date  and  authenticity  of 
St.  John's  Gospel. 

Now  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  assert  that  every  decade  of  the 
second  century  furnishes  its  share  of  proof  that  the  four  Gospels 
as  a  whole,  and  St.  John's  in  particular,  were  to  the  Church  of 
that  age  what  they  are  to  the  Church  of  the  present  Beginning 
at  the  end  of  the  century,  we  may  observe  how  general  at  that 
date  was  the  reception  of  the  four  Gospels  throughout  the 
Catholic  Church.  Writing  at  Lyons,  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century,  St.  Irenaeus  discourses  on  various  cosmical  and  spiritual 
analogies  to  the  fourfold  form  of  the  Gospel  narrative  (evayycXioi^ 
T€Tpdfiop<poif)  in  a  strain  of  mystical  reflection  which  implies  that 
the  co-ordinate  authority  of  the  four  Gospels  had  been  already 
long  established  f.  St.  Irenaeus,  it  is  well  known,  had  sat  at  the 
feet  of  St.  Polycarp,  who  was  himself  a  disciple  of  St.  John. 
St.  Irenaeus,  in  his  letter  to  the  erring  Florinus,  records  with 
reverent  affection  what  Polycarp  had  told  him  of  the  lessons 
which  he  had  personally  learnt  from  John  and  the  other  disciples 
of  Jesus  K.     Now  is  it  barely  probable  that  Irenseus  should  have 

'  St.  Irenieus,  adv.  Haer.  iii.  II.  8  :  4^  &y  4>avfphy,  Zri  6  ruy  airiyrwv 
T€x»'^'nj$  A<J7oj,  6  Ka6iifX€V05  4x\  ruy  Xtpou^ljJL  koI  cvvix^*'  'ri  irdyra,  (paytpa^ 
OeU  Tois  Mpu>woiSf  ihwKtv  rifxiv  rfrpi/Mopipov  rh  tvayyfXiov,  Ivl  8i  xvfvfxari 
(Tvvex^^^^'ov.  .  .  .  Kal  y^p  rii  Xfpov&lfi  rerpairp6(T<awa*  ical  rk  trpStronra  oft- 
ruVf  €lK6iffs  r^s  trpaynanias  rov  Tlov  rov  Btov.  .  .  Ka2  rck  ivayy4\ia  ohf 
rovTOis  <rifJL<f>wvaf  iv  oh  iyKadf^frcu  Xpiards.     Th  ix\v  yhp  Karh.  *ltedvvriv,  r^tf 

i,vb  Tov  Tlarphs  7}yf fjLokiK^y  avrov K<d  tlfSo^oy  y^vfiiy  btrjyuTcu,  Xiytcir 

4v  ipxv  ^^  ^  ASyos. 

«  St.  Irenaeus,  fragment,  vol.1  p.  822,  ed.  Stieren :  cUov  yip  a-f,  ircus  tbv 
tri  iv  T^  Kfiru  *A(rlq,  iraph  T<p  TlokuKOpirtp,  Kafiwpws  irpirrovra  4v  r^  fia<ri\iicp 
avA^,  Kal  ir(ip<an€voy  cuSoici/ifTv  trap*  al/r^'  fjMWov  yiip  ret  r6r€  hiapLvriyMV^im 
rSov  (vayxos  yipopiivoiv  {al  yhip  4k  ital^coy  fiaSiiffeis,  <rvyav(ou(rai  r^  ^vxS* 
ivovyrai  avrij)  Sxrrt  /xt  hvvaffdai  ftwtiy  Kal  rhv  rSirov^  4>'  ^  KaBtC^/AfVOS  5i€- 
\4yfro  6  jMucdpiot  HoK^fKapwos,  ical  riis  vpotrS^ovi  avrov  koX  rks  fl<r6^ovs  Kcd  rhp 
XapoKT^pa  rov  $iov  xal  r^v  rov  (rdfiaros  l^day  Kal  rks  SioAc^cts  &y  4iroiuro 
vpbs  rh  vK^OoSf  icol  r^y  fieri  ^Iwiyyou  avyayaarpo<p^y  &s  &irliyyt?i\€,  Koi  r^y 
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imagined  that  a  literary  forgery,  which  is  asserted  to  have  been 
produced  at  a  date  when  he  was  himself  a  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  of  age,  was  actually  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John  ^  ? 
At  Carthage,  about  the  same  time,  Tertullian  wrote  his  great 
work  against  the  heretic  Marcion  \  Tertullian  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  critical  questions  great  natural  acuteness,  which 
had  been  sharpened  during  his  early  life  by  his  practice  at  the 
African  bar.  Tertullian  distinguishes  between  the  primary,  or 
actually  apostolical  rank  of  St  Matthew  and  St.  John,  and  the 
lower  standing  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  as  being  apostolical 
men  of  a  secondary  degree  k ;  but  he  treats  all  four  as  inspired 
writers  of  an  authority  beyond  discussion  l.  Against  Marcion's 
mutilations  of  the  sacred  text  Tertullian  fearlessly  appeals  to  the 
witness  of  the  most  ancient  apostolical  Churches.  TertuUian's 
famous  canon  runs  thus ;  *■  Si  constat  id  verius  quod  prius,  id 
prius  quod  et  ab  initio,  id  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis,  pariter 
iibique  constabit,  id  esse  ab  apostolis  traditum,  quod  apud  eccle- 
sias  apostolorum  fuerit  sacrosanctum  d^.'  But  what  would  have 
been  the  worth  of  this  appeal  if  it  could  have  been  even  suspected 
that  the  last  Gospel  was  really  written  when  Tertullian  was  a 
boy  or  even  a  young  man  ?  At  Alexandria,  almost  contempo- 
raneously with  Tertullian,  St  Clement  investigated  the  relation 

rSiv  Kovtt^v  r&p  k<iopcLK6r»¥  rhv  K/'ptov,  Kot  Sn  kirf^vi\ti6vfv(  rohs  \Ayovs  ah- 
tOtv'  Kcl  iTfpl  rod  Kvp'iov  rlva  ^v  &  xap^  iKtivotv  ixriKdtij  Koi  ircp2  ray  9vvdfi,tw¥ 
a&ToVj  KoL  ir€pl  r^s  ZibaffKoXlas,  &s  iraph  r&v  abroTrwv  r^s  {torjs  rov  A^ov 
vap^iXyfif^ifs  6  UoK^KapiroSf  iir^TycXAc  vdyra  ff^jxpuva  rais  ypatpdis.  Cf.  Eus. 
Hist.  Eccl.  V,  20.  St.  Irenaeus  succeeded  St.  Pothinua  in  the  see  of  Lyons. 
Pothinus  was  martyred  a.d.  177,  and  Irencus  died  a.d,  202. 

^  Adv.  Hser.  iii.  i.    St  Irensus  was  probably  born  about  a.d.  140. 

*  Tertullian  was  bom  at  Carthage  about  a.d.  160.  Cave  places  his  con- 
version to  Christianity  at  a.d.  185,  and  his  lapse  into  the  Montanist  heresy 
at  a.d.  199.  Dr.  Pusey  (Libr.  of  Fathers)  makes  his  conversion  later, 
A.D.  195,  and  his  secession  from  the  Church  a.d.  201. 

^  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  a  :  'Constituimus  imprimis  evaiigelicum  instrumentum 
apostolos  auctores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evangelii  promulgandi  ab  Ipso 
Domino  sit  impositum.  Si  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apostolis 
et  post  apostolos,  quoniam  prsdicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  de 
glorise  studio,  si  non  adsistat  illi  auctoritas  magistrorum,  immo  Christi,  quae 
magistros  apostolos  fecit.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Joannes  et 
Matthseus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicb  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant.' 

*  Adv.  Marc.  iv.  c.  5 :  *  Eadem  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  apostolicarum  ceteris 
quoque  patrocinabitur  Evangeliis,  qus  proinde  per  illas  et  secundum  illas 
babemus,  Jiiannis  dico  et  Matthsi,  licet  et  Marcus  quod  edidit  Petri 
affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus.  Nam  et  Lucse  digestum  Paulo  adscribere 
sclent.     C'apit  magistrorum  videri  quae  discipuli  promulgarint' 

™  Adv.  Marcion.  iv.  5. 
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of  the  synoptic  Gospels  to  St.  John  °,  and  he  terms  the  latter 
the  fvoyyfXtov  nv€VfiaTtK6v  o.  It  b  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
intellectual  atmosphere  of  that  famous  Qrseco-Egyptian  school 
would  not  haye  been  favourable  to  any  serious  countenance  of  a 
really  suspected  document.  At  Rome  St  John's  Gbspel  was 
certainly  received  as  being  the  work  of  that  Apostle  in  the  year 
170.  This  is  clear  from  the  so-termed  Muratorian  fragment  p  ; 
and  if  in  receiving  it  the  Eoman  Church  had  been  under  a  delu- 
sion so  fundamental  as  is  implied  by  the  Tubingen  hypothesis, 
St.  John's  own  pupil  Polycarp  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
corrected  his  Eoman  brethren  when  he  came  to  Rome  in  the 
year  163.  In  the  farther  East,  St.  John's  Gospel  had  already 
been  translated  as  a  matter  of  course  into  the  Peschito  Syriac 
version^.  It  had  been  translated  in  Africa  into  the  Latin  Yersio 
Itala  r.     At  or  soon  after  the  middle  of  the  century  two  works 

»  Westcott,  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  and  ed.  p.  104.  See  Mr. 
Westcott^s  remarks  on  St.  Clement*s  antecedents  and  position  in  the  Church, 
ibid.  pp.  298,  299.  St.  Clement  Hved  from  about  165  to  220.  He  flourished 
as  a  Christian  Father  under  Severus  and  Caracalla,  i93-a2a 

o  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  14,  condensing  Clement's  account,  says,  rhv  fjJmoi 
'Ivdvyriy  $<rx^fov  avvJiSyra  Srt  rdi  (rufiariKdi  4v  rots  thayytXiois  8c9^Afl»rai, 
wporpaxiyra  Orh  rStv  yvmpiyMW^  Tlyf^fiaTi  Bio^opriiOipra,  vtrnffiaruchy  voifjffai 
tbaryyiKiov, 

p  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  170.  The  Muratorian  fragment  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  a  contemporary  of  Pius  I.,  who  probably  ruled  the 
Roman  Church  from  about  a.d.  142  to  157.  *  Pastorem  vero  nuparim^ 
temporibus  nottris  in  urbe  Roma  Hermas  conscripsit,  sedente  cathedrft  urbis 
Romae  ecclesiae  Pio  episcopo  fratre  ejus.'  C£  Hilgenfeld,  Der  Kanon  und  die 
Kritik  des  N.T.,  p.  39,  sqq. 

<i  On  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  exact  date  of  the  Peschito,  see  Mr. 
Westcott's  remarks.  Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  206-210.  Referring 
(i)  to  the  Syriac  tradition  of  its  Apostolic  origin  at  Edessa,  repeated  by 
Gregory  Bar  Hebrseus;  (2)  to  the  necessary  existence  of  an  early  Syriac 
version,  implied  in  the  controversial  writings  of  Bardesanes ;  (3)  to  the  quo- 
tations of  Hegesippus  from  the  Syriac,  related  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccl.  ir. 
22)  ;  (4)  to  the  antiquity  of  the  language  of  the  Peschito  as  compared  with 
that  of  St.  Ephrem,  and  the  high  authority  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
that  Father ;  (5)  to  the  liturgical  and  general  use  of  it  by  heretical  as  well  as 
orthodox  Syrians ;  and  (6)  to  the  early  translations  made  from  it ; — Mr. 
Westcott  concludes  that  in  the  absence  of  more  copious  critical  resources 
which  might  serve  to  determine  the  date  of  this  version  on  philological 
grounds,  *  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  to  desert  the  opinion  which  has  ob- 
tained the  sanction  of  the  most  competent  scholars,  that  its  formation  is  to 
be  fixed  within  the  fir^t  half  of  the  second  century.^  (p.  2ii.)  That  it  was 
complete  then  in  a.o.  150-160,  we  may  assume  without  risk  of  serious  error. 

'  This  version  must  have  been  made  before  a.  d.  i  70.  *  How  much  more 
ancient  it  really  is  cannot  yet  be  discovered.  Not  only  is  the  character  of  the 
Tersion  itself  a  proof  of  its  extreme  age,  but  the  mutual  relation  of  diflferent 
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were  published  which  implied  that  the  four  (Gospels  had  long 
been  received  as  of  undoubted  authority :  I  refer  to  the  Harmo- 
nies of  Theophilus  •,  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  of  Tatian  *,  the  hete- 
rodox pupil  of  St  Justin  Martyr.  St  John  is  quoted  by  either 
writer  independently,  in  the  work  which  was  addressed  by  Theo- 
philus to  Autolycus  n,  and  in  the  Apology  of  Tatian  ».  When, 
about  the  year  170,  Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis  points  out  the 
bearings  of  the  different  evangelical  narratives  upon  the  Quarto- 
deciman  controversy,  his  argument  implies  a  familiarity  with 
St.  John.  Apollinaris  refers  to  the  piercing  of  our  Lord's  Sidex, 
and  Polycrates  of  Ephesus  speaks  of  John  as  the  disciple  who 
lay  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  >.  Here  we  see  that  the  last  Gospel 
must  have  been  read  and  heard  in  the  Christian  Churches  with 
a  care  which  dwells  upon  its  distinctive  peculiarities.  It  is 
surely  inconceivable  that  a  work  of  such  primary  claim  to  speak 
on  the  question  of  highest  interest  for  Christian  believers  could 
have  been  forged,  widely  circulated,  and  immediately  received 
by  Africans,  by  Romans,  by  Gauls,  by  Syrians,  as  a  work  of  an 
Apostle  who  had  passed  to  his  rest  some  sixty  years  before. 
And,  if  the  evidence  before  us  ended  here,  we  might  fairly  infer 
that,  considering  the  difficulties  of  communication  between 
Churches  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  and  the  various  elements  of 
moral  and  intellectual  caution,  which,  as  notably  in  the  case  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  were  likely  to  delay  the  oecumenical 

parts  of  it  shew  that  it  was  made  originally  by  different  hands;  and  if  so,  it 
is  natural  to  conjecture  that  it  was  coeval  with  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Africa,  and  the  result  of  the  spontaneous  effort  of  African 
Christians.'  (Westcott  on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  224,  225.) 
Iklr.  Westcott  shews  from  Tertullian  (Adr.  Praz.  c.  5  ;  De  Monog.  c.  11) 
that  at  the  end  of  the  century  tht  Laiin  traruiatum  of  St.  JohrCi  Oogpel  had 
been  so  generally  circulated  in  Africa,  as  to  have  moulded  the  popular  theo- 
logical dialect  (Ibid.  pp.  a  18,  21^.) 

•  At  latest  Theophilus  was  bishop  from  a.d.  168  to  180.  St.  Jerome 
says:  *  Theophilus  .  .  .  quatuor  evangelistarum  in  unum  opus  dicta  com- 
pingens,  ingenii  soi  nobis  monumenta  dimisit.'  Epist  121  (aL  151)  ad 
Algas.  c  6. 

^  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  29  :  6  Taricofos  (rvtfd^tidy  ripa  xat  <rv¥ayotyiiP  od«c  oF5* 
Stus  rwv  tharfftXluiw  (rwBth  rh  At&  rtffadpotv  rovro  vpoffuv6fMff€P.  Theo- 
doret,  Hser.  Fab.  L  20;  Westcott,  Canon,  pp.  279,  280,  sqq. 

«  Ad  AutoL  ii.  31.  p.  174,  ed.  Wolf.  Cf.  St.  John  L  i,  3.  Theophilus  is 
the  first  writer  who  quotes  St.  John  by  name, 

«  Orat.  contr.  Grsec.  c  4  (St.  John  iv.  24);  c  5  (Ibid.  i.  i);  c  13 
(Ibid.  i.  5);  c.  19  (Ibid.  i.  3). 

y  Chron.  Pascb.  p.  14 ;  cf.  St  John  xix.  34 ;  Routh,  i.  160,  sq.;  Westcott, 
Canon  of  New  Testament,  pp.  198,  190. 

*  Apud  Eus.  ▼.  24.    Cf.  St.  John  xiiL  23,  xxi.  20. 
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reception  of  a  canonical  book,  St  John's  Gospel  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

But  the  eyidence  does  not  desert  us  at  this  point.  Through 
Tatian  we  ascend  into  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century  as 
represented  by  St.  Justin  Martyr.  It  is  remarkable  that 
St.  Justin's  second  Apology,  written  in  i6i,  contains  fewer 
allusions  to  the  Qospels  than  the  earlier  Apology  written  in 
138,  and  than  the  intermediate  composition  of  this  Father,  his 
Dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho.  Now  passing  by  recent  theories 
respecting  a  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews*  or  a  Gospel  of  Peter,  by 
which  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  weaken  St.  Justin's 
witness  to  the  synoptic  Evangelists,  let  us  observe  that  his 
testimony  to  St.  John  is  particularly  distinct.  Justin's  emphatic 
reference  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos  to  our  Lord^,  not  to 
mention  his  quotation  of  John  the  Baptist's  reply  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  the  Jewsc,  and  of  our  Saviour's  language  about  the 
new  birth  <i,  makes  his  knowledge  of  St.  John's  Gospel  much 
more  than  a  probability®.  Among  the  great  Apostolic  fathers, 
St.  Ignatius  alludes  to  St.  John  in  his  Letter  to  the  Eomans^, 
and  St.  Polycarp  quotes  the  Apostle's  first  Epistle  ff.  In  these 
sub-apostolic  writings  there  are  large  districts  of  thought  and 


*  On  the  identity  of  the  *  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews*  with  the  original  Hebrew 
draught  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  see  the  remarks  of  Tischendorf  in  his 
pamphlet,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfasst?  pp.  17-19.  To  that 
admirable  compendium  I  am  indebted  for  several  remarks  in  the  text  of  this 
and  the  following  pages. 

*»  Cf. Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  ETangelien  verfasst?  p.  16  :  *  Die 
Ueberfragung  des  Logos  auf  Christus,  von  der  uns  keine  Spur  weder  in  der 
Synoptikem  noch  in  den  altesten  Parallelschriften  derselben  vorliegt,  an 
mehreren  Stellen  Justins  von  Johannes  abzuleiten  ist.* 

c  Ibid.  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  88.     Cf.  St.  John  i.  20. 

*  Apolog.  i.  61 :  Kttl  ^hp  6  XpKnhs  dirty'  **Ap  /x^  iiyay€vrri$rir€,  oi>  fiij 
U(r4\6rjrf  €ts  r^v  jSouTiAcfov  r&y  ovpavCov^  "Ort  H  Kcd  iJi^yarov  us  riis  fxiirpas 
rav  TfKovffwy  robs  Sira^  ytvoixivovs  ifA&TJvcu  <f>ay€phy  waarip  ioTt,  Cf.  Westcott, 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  1 30. 

«  Cf.  however  Mr.  Westcott's  remarks  (Canon  of  the  New  Testament, 
p.  145)  on  the  improbability  of  St.  John's  being  quoted  in  apologetic  writings 
addressed  to  Jews  and  heathen.  St.  Justin  nevertheless  does  '  exhil>it  types 
of  language  and  doctrine  which,  if  not  immediately  drawn  from  St.  John  (why 
not?),  yet  mark  the  presence  of  his  ivfluence  and  the  recognition  of  his 
authority.*  Westcott,  Ibid.  Besides  the  passages  already  alluded  to,  St. 
Justin  appears  to  refer  t^  St.  John  xii.  49  in  Dialog,  cum  Tryph.  c  56 ;  to 
St.  John  u  1 3  in  Dialog,  c.  63  ;  to  St.  John  vii.  1 2  in  Dialog,  c  69  ;  to  St. 
John  i.  12  in  Dialog,  c.  123.     Cf.  Lticke,  Comm.  Ev.  Job.  p.  34.  sqq. 

'  St.  Ign.  ad.  Rom.  c.  7.     Cf.  St.  John  vi  33,  48,  53,  xvi.  1 1. 

«  Ep.  ad  Phil.  c.  7.     Cf.  I  St.  John  iv.  3. 
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expression,  of  a  type  unmistakeably  Johannean^  which,  like 
St.  Justin's  doctrine  of  the  Logos,  witness  no  less  po^verfully  to 
the  existence  of  St.  John's  writings  than  direct  citations.  The 
Tiibingen  writers  lay  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  short  . 
fragment  of  Papias  which  we  possess,  nothing  is  said  about 
St  John's  Gospel  i.  But  at  least  we  have  no  evidence  that 
Papias  did  not  speak  of  it  in  that  larger  part  of  his  writings 
which  has  been  lostJ ;  and  if  his  silence  is  a  valid  argument 
against  the  fourth  Gospel,  it  is  equally  available  against  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  and  even  against  each  one  of  those  four 
Epistles  which  the  Tiibingen  writers  themselves  recognise  as  the 
work  of  St.  Paul. 

The  testimony  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  this  century  is 
supplemented  by  that  of  the  contemporary  heretics.  St.  Irenaeus 
has  pointed  out  how  the  system  of  the  celebrated   Gnostic, 

*>  Cf.  St.  Barn.  Ep.  v.  vi.  xii.  (cf.  St.  John  iii.  14);  Herm.  Past.  Simil.  ix.  12 
(cf.  Ibid.  X.  7,  9,  xiv.  6) ;  St.  Ignat.  ad  Philad.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  iii.  8)  j  ad  Tral.  8 
(cf.  Ibid.  vi.  51)  ;  ad  Magnes.  7  (cf.  Ibid.  xii.  49,  x.  30,  xiv.  11) ;  ad  Rom.  7 
(cf.  Ibid.  vi.  33). 

>  Meyer,  Evan.  Johann.  Einl.  p.  T4:  'Die  Continaitat  [i.e.  of  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  fourth  Gospel]  geht  sowohl  von  Irenseas  fiber  Polycarp,  als 
auch  von  Papias,  sofem  diesem  der  Gebrauch  des  ersten  Briefs  Job.  bezeugt 
ist,  Uber  den  Presbyter  Johannes,  aaf  den  Apostel  ielhst  zurUck,  Dass  aber 
das  Fragment  des  Papias  das  Evangel.  Job.  nicht  erwahnf,  kann  nichts 
verschlagen,  da  es  Uberhaupt  keine  schriftlichcn  Quellen,  aus  welchen  er  seine 
Nachrichten  gescbopft  babe,  auffiihrt,  vielraehr  das  Verfahren  des  Papias 
dahin  bestimmt,  dass  er  bei  den  Apostelschtilcm  die  Aussagen  der  Apostel 
erkundet  babe,  und  dessen  ausdriick lichen  Grundsatz  ausspricht :  06  yhp  tA 
ix  Twv  $ifi\loay  ro(rovr6v  fit  &<pf\utf  hftXdfjLfittMov^  Z(tov  rdt  iraph  C<^<rris  tptov^s 
Kcd  ntvoixnis.  Papias  wirft  bier  die  damals  vorhandenen  evangelischen 
Schriften  (t«v  fiifi\(oi>v)  deren  eine  Menge  war  (Luk.  i.  i)  alle  ohne  Auswahl 
zusammen,  und  wie  er  das  Evangel.  Matthaei  und  das  des  Marcus  mit 
darunter  begriffen  hat,  welche  beide  er  spater  besonders  erwahnt,  so  kann  er 
auch  das  Evangel.  Job.  mit  bei  r&v  $i$\(uy  gemeint  haben,  da  Papias  einen 
Begriff  von  hanonischen  Evangelien  als  solchen  offenbar  noch  nicht  hat  (vergl. 
Credn.  Beitr.  i.  p.  2.^),  und  diese  auszuzeichnen  nicht  veranlasst  ist.  Wenn 
aber  weiterhin  Eusebius  noch  zwei  Aussagen  des  Papias  iiber  die  Evangelien 
des  Mark,  und  Matthaus  anfuhrt,  so  wird  damit  unser  Evangelium  nicht 
ausgeschlossen,  welches  Papias  in  anderen  Theilen  seines  Buchs  erwiihnt 
haben  kann,  sondem  jene  beiden  Aussagen  werden  nur  desbalb  bemerklich 
gemacht,  weil  sie  iiber  die  Entatehung  jener  Evangelien  etwas  Absonderliches, 
besonders  Merkwtirdiges  enthalten,  wie  auch  das  als  besonders  bemerkens- 
werth  von  Eusebius  angefuhrt  wird,  dass  Papias  aus  zwei  eputoluchen 
Schriften  (i  Joh.  u.  i  Petr.)  Zeugnisse  gebrauche,  und  eine  Erzablung  babe, 
welche  sich  im  Hebraer-Evangel.  finde.*    Cf.  also  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  65. 

1  It  should  be  added  that  Papias  is  stated  by  Eusebius  (iii.  39)  to  have 
quoted  St.  John's  First  Epistle.  This  he  could  hardly  have  done,  without 
acknowledging  St.  John's  Gospel. 
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Yalentinus,  was  mainly  based  upon  a  perversion  of  St.  John's 
Gospel^.  This  assertion  is  borne  out  by  that  remarkable  work, 
the  Philosophumena  of  St.  Hippolytus,  which,  as  we  in  Oxford 
well  remember,  was  discovered  some  few  years  since  at  Mount 
Athosl  Of  the  pupils  of  Valentinus,  Ptolemieus  quotes  from 
the  prologue  of  St  John's  Gospel  in  his  extant  letter  to  Flora"*. 
Heracleon,  another  pupil,  wrote  a  considerable  conmientary 
upon  St.  John  "^.  Heracleon  lived  about  150;  Valentinus  was 
a  contemporary  of  Marcion,  who  was  teaching  at  Rome  about 
140.  Marcion  had  originally  admitted  the  claims  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  and  only  denied  them  when,  for  the  particular  purposes 
of  his  heresy,  he  endeavoured  at  a  later  time  to  demonstrate  an 
opposition  between  St.  Paul  and  St.  Johno.  Basilides  taught 
at  Alexandria  under  Adrian,  apparently  about  the  year  120. 
Basilides  is  known  to  have  written  twenty-four  books  of  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospel  P  \  but  if  it  cannot  be  certainly  affirmed 
that  some  of  these  commentaries  were  on  St.  John,  it  is  certain 
from  St.  Hippolytus  that  Basilides  appealed  to  texts  of  St.  John 
in  favour  of  his  system  Q,     Before  Basilides,  in  the  two  first 

^  St.  Irensus  (Hxr.  Hi.  I T,  7)  lays  down  the  general  position :  'Tanta  est 
circa  Evangelia  hsec  firmitas,  ut  et  ipsi  hseretici  testimonium  reddant  eis,  et 
ex  ipsis  egrediens  unnsquisque  eorum  conetur  suam  confirmare  doctrinam.' 
After  illustrating  this  from  the  cases  of  the  Ebionites,  Marcion,  and  the  Ce- 
rinthians,  he  proceeds,  '  Hi  autem  qui  a  Valentino  sunt,  eo  [sc.  evangelio] 
quod  est  secundum  Johaonem  plenissimi  utctUes,  ad  ostensionem  conjuga- 
tionum  suarum  ;  ex  ipso  detegentur  nihil  rect^  dicentes.'  *  Gewiss  war  (says 
Meyer)  die  ganze  Theosophie  des  Valentin  mit  auf  Johanneischem  Grund 
und  Boden  erwachsen.  .  .  .  Die  Valentinianische  Gnosis  mit  ihren  Aeonen, 
Syzygien  u.  s.  w.  verhHlt  sich  zum  Prolog  des  Joh.  wie  das  kiinstlich  Gemachte 
und  Ausgesponnene  zum  Einfachen  und  Schopferischen.'  (Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  I  a, 
note.)     For  an  illustration  of  the  tmth  of  this,  cf.  St.  Tren.  adv.  Hsr.  i.  8, 5. 

^  Cf.  Refiit.  Hser.  yi.  35,  init.,  for  the  use  made  by  Valentinus  of  St.  John  x«  8. 

»  Apud  St.  Epiph.  adv.  Har.  lib.  i.  tom.  i.  H«r.  33 ;  PtoL  ad  Flor.  Ct 
St.  John  i.  3 ;  also  Stieren's  St.  Irenseus,  vol.  i.  p.  924. 

»  Fragments  of  Heracleon*s  Commentary  on  St.  John^  collected  from 
Origen,  are  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  vol.  of  Stieren's  edition  of 
St.  Irenseus,  pp.  938-971.  St.  John  \y.  is  chiefly  illustrated  by  these  remains 
of  the  great  Valentinian  commentator.  Two  points  strike  one  on  perusal  of 
them :  (i)  that  before  Heradeon's  time  St.  John's  Gospel  must  have  acquired, 
even  among  heretics,  the  highest  authority ;  (a)  that  Heracleon  has  con- 
tinually to  resort  to  interpretations  so  forced  (as  on  St.  John  i.  3,  i.  18, 
ii.  1 7 ;  cited  by  Westcott,  Canon,  p.  266,  note)  as  '  to  prove  sufficiently  that 
St.  John's  Gospel  was  no  Gnostic  work.* 

o  TertuUian.  adv.  Marcion.  iv.  3 ;  De  Came  Christi,  c.  a ;  qnoted  by 
Tischendorf,  Wann  wurdcn  unsere  Evangelien  verfiisst  ?  pp.  35,  a6. 

P  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  7,  7. 

4  Refiit.  Hser.  vii.  a  2  (quoted  by  Tischendorf,  nbi  supr.),  where  Basilides 
uses  St.  John  i.  9,  ii.  4. 

^  ri.BCT. 
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decades  of  the  century,  we  find  Ophitic  Gnostics,  the  Naase- 
nians*',  and  the  Peratse*,  appealing  to  passages  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  which  was  thus  already,  we  may  say  in  the  year  no, 
a  recognised  authority  among  sects  external  to  the  Catholic 
Church. 

It  may  further  he  observed  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
Paraclete  in  the  heresy  of  Montanus  is  a  manifest  perversion  of 
the  treatise  on  that  subject  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  the  wide 
reception  of  which  it  accordingly  presupposes'.  The  Alogi, 
who  were  heretical  opponents  of  Montanism,  rejected  St.  John's 
Gospel  for  dogmatic  reasons,  which  are  really  confirmatory  of 
the  general  tradition  in  its  favour^.  Nor  may  we  forget  Celsus, 
the  keen  and  satirical  opponent  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
wrote,  even  according  to  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  between  160  and  170, 
but  more  probably,  as  is  held  by  other  authorities,  as  early  as 
150.  Celsus  professes  very  ostentatiously  to  confine  himself 
to  the  writings  of  the  disciples  of  Jesus  ^;  but  he  refers  to 
St  John's  Gbspel  in  a  manner  which  would  be  utterly  incon- 
ceivable if  that  book  had  been  in  his  day  a  lately  completed^  or 
indeed  a  hardly  completed  forgery  y. 

This  evidence  might  be  largely  reinforced  from  other  quarters  2, 
and  especially  by  an  examination  of  that  mass  of  apocryphal 
literature  which  belongs  to  the  earlier  half  of  the  second  century, 

»  Refut.  H«r.  v.  6  sqq^  8  (St.  John  i.  3,  4) ;  c.  9  (Ibid.  iv.  ai,  and  iv.  10)  : 
quoted  by  Tischendorf . 

■  Ibid.  V.  12  sqq.,  16  (St.  John  iii.  17,  i.  1-4)  ;  c.  17  (Ibid.  viii.  44). 

^  See  however  Meyer,  Einl.  in  Joh.  p.  13,  for  the  opinion  that  Montanism 
originally  grew  out  of  belief  in  the  Parousia  of  our  Lord.  Baur,  Christenthum, 
p.  313.  The  Paraclete  of  Montanus  was  doubtless  very  different  from  the 
Paraclete  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  Still  St.  John's  Grospel  must  have  furnished 
the  name ;  and  it  is  probable  that  t^e  idea  of  the  Montanistic  Paraclete  is 
originally  due  to  the  same  source,  although  by  a  rapid  development,  con- 
tortion, or  perversion,  the  Divine  Gift  annoimced  by  our  Lord  had  been  ex- 
changed for  Its  heretical  caricature.  The  rejection  of  the  promise  of  the 
Paraclete  alluded  to  by  St.  Ireneeus  (adv.  Hser.  iii.  11.  9)  proceeded  not  from 
Montanists,  but  from  opponents  to  Montanism,  who  erroneously  identified 
the  teaching  of  St.  John's  Gospel  with  that  heresy. 

»  St.  Epiph.  H8er.  U.  3.    Cf.  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  227. 

«  Origen,  contr.  Celsum,  ii.  74. 

1  Ibid.  i.  67;  cf.  St.  John  ii.  18.  Contr.  Celsum,  iL  31,  36,  55;  cf. 
St.  John  XX.  27. 

■  E.g.  the  Letter  of  the  Churches  of  Vienne  and  Lyons,  Eus.  v.  i,  which 
quotes  St.  John  xvi.  2  as  an  utterance  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Athenagoras, 
Leg.  pro  Christianis,  10 :  cf.  St.  John  i.  i~ii,  xvii.  21-23.  The  Clementine 
HomUies,  xix.  22;  cf.  St.  John  ix.  a,  3,  iii.  52,  x.  9,  27.  Recognitions, 
vi.  9 ;  cfl  St.  John  iii.  3-5,  ii.  48,  v.  23.     Ibid.  v.  la ;  df.  St.  John  viii.  34. 
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and  the  relation  of  which  to  St.  John's  Gospel  has  lately 
been  very  clearly  exhibited  by  an  accomplished  scholar*.  But 
we  are  already  in  a  position  to  admit  that  the  facts  before  us 
force  back  the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel  within  the  lines  of  the 
first  century^.  And  when  this  is  done  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  is  practically  decided.  It  is  irrational  to  suppose 
that  a  forgery  claiming  the  name  and  authority  of  the  beloyed 
disciple  could  have  been  written  and  circulated  beneath  his  very 
eyes,  and  while  the  Church  was  still  illuminated  by  his  oral 
teaching.  Arbitrary  theories  about  the  time  which  is  thought 
necessary  to  develope  an  idea  cannot  rightly  be  held  to  counter- 
balance such  a  solid  block  of  historical  evidence  as  we  have  been 
considering.  This  evidence  shews  that,  long  before  the  year 
1 60,  St  John's  Gospel  was  received  throughout  orthodox  and 
heretical  Christendom,  and  that  its  recognition  may  be  traced 
up  to  the  Apostolic  age  itself.  Ewald  shall  supply  the  words 
with  which  to  close  the  foregoing  considerations.  *  Those  who 
since  the  first  discussion  of  this  question  have  been  really  con- 
versant with  it,  never  could  have  had  and  never  have  had  a 
moment's  doubt.  As  the  attack  on  St.  John  has  become  fiercer 
and  fiercer,  the  truth  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  has 
been  more  and  more  solidly  established,  error  has  been  pursued 
into  its  last  hiding-places,  and  at  this  moment  the  facts  before 
us  are  such  that  no  man  who  does  not  will  knowingly  to  choose 
error  and  to  reject  truth,  can  dare  to  say  that  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  not  the  work  of  the  Apostle  Johnc.' 

Certainly  Ewald  here  expresses  himself  with  vehemence. 
Some  among  yourselves  may  possibly  be  disposed  to  complain 

•  Tischendorf,  Wann  wurden  unsere  Evangelien  verfesst?  p.  35,  sqq. 
That  the  Acta  Pilati  in  particular  were,  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century,  appears  certain  from  the  public  appeal  to  them  which 
St.  Justin  makes  in  his  Apology  to  the  Roman  Emperor.  The  Acta  Pilati 
'presuppose  not  only  the  synoptists,  but  particularly  and  necessarily  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John.  It  is  not  that  we  meet  with  a  passage  here  and  there 
quoted  from  that  Gospel.  If  that  were  the  case  we  might  suspect  later 
interpolation.  The  whole  history  of  the  condemnation  of  Jesus  is  based 
essentially  upon  St.  John's  narrative ;  while  in  the  accounts  of  the  Crud- 
iixion  and  the  Resurrection,  it  is  rather  certain  passages  of  the  synoptists 
which  are  particularly  suggested.' 

•»  Pressens^,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  332.  'Rien  n'est  plus  vain  que  de  vouloir 
faire  sortir  du  mouvement  des  id^es  au  second  si^le  I'Svangile,  qui  a  pr^- 
cis^ment  donn^  le  branle  k  ce  mouvement,  et  le  domine  apr^  I'avoir 
enfant^.' 

°  Review  of  Renan^s  Vie  de  J^sus,  in  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Journal, 
5  Aug.  1863 ;  quoted  by  Gratry,  J^sus-Christ,  p.  119. 
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of  him  as  being  too  dogmatic.  For  it  may  be  that  you  have 
made  impatience  of  certainty  a  part  of  yomr  creed ;  and  you 
may  hold  that  a  certain  measure  of  cautious  doubt  on  all  sub- 
jects, is  inseparable  from  true  intellectual  culture.  You  may  urge 
in  particular  that  the  weight  of  external  testimony  in  favour  of 
St.  John's  Gospel  does  not  silence  the  diflSculties  which  arise 
upon  an  examination  of  its  contents.  You  point  to  the  use  of 
a  mystical  and  metaphysical  terminology,  to  the  repetition  of 
abstract  expressions,  such  as  Word,  Life,  Light,  Truth,  Para- 
clete. You  remark  that  St.  John's  Gospel  exhibits  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  under  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Not  to  dwell  im- 
moderately upon  points  of  detail,  you  insist  that  the  plan  of  our 
Lord's  life,  the  main  scenes  of  His  ministry,  all  His  exhibitions 
of  miraculous  power  save  two,  the  form  and  matter  of  His  dis- 
courses, nay,  the  Very  attitude  and  moral  physiognomy  of  His 
opponents,  are  so  represented  in  this  Gospel  as  to  interfere  with 
your  belief  in  its  Apostolical  origin. 

But  are  not  these  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel  explained  when 
we  consider  the  purpose  with  which  it  was  written  % 
•  I.  St  John's  Gospel  is  in  the  first  place  an  historical  sup- 
plement It  was  designed  to  chronicle  discourses  and  events 
which  had  been  omitted  in  the  narratives  of  the  three  preceding 
Evangelists.  Christian  antiquity  attests  this  design  with  re- 
markable unanimity*^.  It  is  altogether  arbitrary  to  assert  that 
if  St.  John  had  seen  the  works  of  earlier  Evangelists  he  would 
have  alluded  to  them ;  and  that  if  he  had  intended  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  their  narratives  he  would  have  formally  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  doing  so®.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  the  literary  conventionalities  of  modem  Europe  were  not 
those  of  the  sacred  writers,  whether  of  the  S}Tiagogue^  or  of  the 
Church.  An  inspired  writer  does  his  work  without  the  self- 
consciousness  of  a  modem  composer ;  he  is  not  necessarily 
careful  to  define  his  exact  place  in  literature,  his  precise  obliga- 
tions to,  or  his  presumed  improvements  upon,  the  labours  of  his 
predecessors.     He  is  the  organ  of  a  Higher  Intelligence;  he 

^  See  especially  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ens.  Hist  Eccl.  iii.  24,  St.  Epiph. 
HiEf.  ii.  51. 

•  These  arguments  of  Lttcke  are  noticed  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  New  Test. 
part  i.  p.  206. 

'  'The  later  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  enlarge  npon  and  complete 
the  prophecies  of  the  earlier.  But  they  do  not  mention  their  names,  or 
declare  their  own  purpose  to  do  what  they  do.*  Townson,  pp.  134-147; 
quoted  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  ubi  supr. 
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owes  both  what  he  borrows  and  what  he  is  believed  to  originate 
to  the  Mind  Which  inspires  him  to  originate,  or  Which  guides 
him  to  select.  While  the  stream  of  sacred  truth  is  flowing  forth 
from  his  entranced  and  burning  soul,  and  is  being  forthwith 
crystallized  in  the  moulds  of  an  imperishable  language,  the 
eagle-eyed  Evangelist  does  not  stoop  from  heaven  to  earth  for 
the  purpose  of  guarding  or  reserving  the  rights  of  authorship, 
by  displaying  his  care  to  acknowledge  its  obligations.  Certainly 
St.  John  does  repeat  in  part  the  narratives  of  his  predecessorssr. 
But  this  repetition  does  not  interfere  with  the  suppleTnentwry 
character  of  his  work  as  a  whole^.  And  yet  his  Gospel  is  not 
only  or  mainly  to  be  regarded  as  an  historical  supplement.  It 
exhibits  the  precision  of  method  and  the  orderly  development  of 
ideas  which  are  proper  to  a  complete  doctrinal  essay  or  treatise. 
It  is  indeed  rather  a  treatise  illustrated  by  history,  than  a  history 
written  with  a  theological  purpose.  Viewed  in  its  historical 
relation  to  the  first  three  Gk)spels,  it  is  supplemental  to  them ; 
but  this  relative  character  is  not  by  any  means  an  adequate 
explanation  of  its  motive  and  function.  It  might  easily  have 
been  written  if  no  other  Evangelist  had  written  at  all;  it 
has  a  character  and  purpose  which  are  strictly  its  own;  it 
is  part  of  a  great  whole,  yet  it  is  also,  in  itself,  organically 
perfect. 

2.  St.  John's  Gospel  is  a  polemical  treatise.  It  is  addressed 
to  an  intellectual  world  widely  different  from  that  which  had 
been  before  the  minds  of  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The  earliest 
forms  of  Gnostic  thought  are  recognisable  in  the  Judaizing 
theosophists  whom  St.  Paul  has  in  view  in  his  Epistles  to  the 
Ephesians  and  the  Colossians.  These  Epistles  were  written  at 
the  least  some  thirty  years  before  the  fourth  Gospel.  The 
fourth  Gospel  confronts  or  anticipates  a  more  developed  Gno- 
sticism ;  although  we  may  observe  in  passing  that  it  certainly 
does  not  contain  references  to  any  of  the  ^11-grown  Gnostic 

*  As  in  chaps,  vi.  and  zii. 

^  M.  Benan  admits  the  supplementary  character  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  but 
attributes  to  the  Evangelist  a  motive  of  personal  pique  in  writing  it.  He  was 
annoyed  at  the  place  assigned  to  himself  in  earlier  narratives !  *  On  est  tent^ 
de  croire,  que  Jean,  dans  sa  vieillesse,  ayant  lu  les  r^dts  ^vangdliques  qui 
circulaient,  d'une  |Mat,  y  remarqua  diverses  inexactitudes,  de  Tautre,  ^t 
froiss^  de  Toir  qu*on  ne  lui  accordait  pas  dans  Thistoire  du  Christ  une  assez 
grande  place ;  qu'alors  il  commen^a  k  dieter  one  foule  de  choses  qu'il  savait 
mieuz  que  les  autres,  avec  VirUention  de  montrer  que^  dcms  beauooup  de  cos  oH 
on  ne  parlait  que  de  Pierre,  U  avaii  fiffurS  avec  et  avant  lui,*  Vie  de  J^sus, 
pp.  xxvii.  zxviiL 
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systems  which  belong  to  the  middle  of  the  second  century.  The 
fourth  Gospel  is  in  marked  opposition  to  the  distinctive  po- 
sitions of  Ebionites,  of  Docetse,  of  Cerinthians.  But  among 
these  the  Cerinthian  gnosis  appears  to  be  more  particularly 
contemplated.  In  its  earlier  forms  especially,  Gnosticism  was 
as  much  a  mischievous  intellectual  method  as  a  formal  heresy. 
The  Gnostic  looked  upon  each  revealed  truth  merely  in  the 
light  of  an  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of  materials  ready  to 
his  hand  for  speculative  discussion.  He  handled  it  accordingly 
with  the  freedom  which  was  natural  to  a  belief  that  it  was  in  no 
sense  beyond  the  range  of  his  intellectual  grasp.  He  com- 
mingled it  with  his  cosmical  or  his  psychological  theories ;  he 
remodelled  it ;  he  submitted  it  to  new  divisions,  to  new  com- 
binations. Thus  his  attitude  toward  Christianity  was  friendly 
and  yet  supercilious.  But  he  threatened  the  faith  with  utter 
destruction,  to  be  achieved  by  a  process  of  eclectic  interpretatioi# 
Cerinthus  was  an  early  master  of  this  art.  Cerinthus  as  a 
Chiliastic  Judaizer  was  naturally  disposed  to  Humanitarianism. 
As  an  eclectic  theorist,  who  had  been  trained  in  the  *  teaching  of 
the  EgyptiansV  he  maintained  that  the  world  had  been  created 
by  *  some  power  separate  and  distinct  from  Him  Who  is  above 
all.'  Jesus  was  not  bom  of  a  virgin ;  He  was  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary ;  He  was  bom  naturally  like  other  men.  But  the 
^on  Christ  had  descended  upon  Jesus  after  His  baptism,  in  the 
form  of  a  dove,  and  had  proclaimed  the  unknown  Father,  and 
had  perfected  the  virtues  of  Jesus.  The  spiritual  impassible 
Christ  had  flown  back  to  heaven  on  the  eve  of  the  Passion  of 
Jesus;  the  altogether  human  Jesus  of  Cerinthus  had  suffered 
and  had  risen  alone  K    To  this  fantastic  Christ  of  the  Cerinthian 


«  St.  Hippolytus,  Rcfdt.  Hapr.  vii.  33. 

*  St.  IrenKus,  i.  26 :  *  Et  Cerinthus  autem  quidam  in  AsiA  non  a  primo 
Deo  factum  esse  mundum  docuit,  sed  a  virtute  qu&dam  valde  separate  et 
distante  ab  e&  principalitate,  quae  est  super  universa,  et  ignorente  eum  qui 
est  super  omnia,  Deum.  Jesum  autem  subjecit,  non  ex  Tirgine  natum 
(impossibile  enim  hoc  ci  visum  est);  fuisse  autem  Eum  Joseph  et  Marias 
filium  similiter  ut  reliqui  omnes  homines,  et  plus  potuisse  justiti^  et  prudentift 
et  sapientid  ab  hominibus.  Et  post  baptismum  descendisse  in  eum  ab  ea 
principalitate  quae  est  super  omnia,  Christum  figur&  columbie ;  et  tunc  an- 
nuntiasse  incognitum  Patrem  et  virtutes  perfecisse ;  in  fine  autem  revoldsse 
iterum  Christum  de  Jcsu,  et  Jesum  passum  esse  et  resurrexisse ;  Christum 
autem  impassibilem  persever&sse,  existentem  spiritalem.*  When  St.  Epi- 
phanius  represents  Cerinthus  as  affirming  that  Jesus  would  only  rise  at  the 
general  resurrection,  he  seems  to  be  describing  the  logical  results  of  the 
heresy,  not  the  actual  doctrine  which  it  embraced.    (Hser.  xxviii.  6.) 
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gnosis  St.  John  opposes  the  counteracting  truth  of  our  Lord's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Nature,  as  manifested  in  and  through  His 
human  life.  This  Nature  was  imited  to  the  Manhood  of  Jesus 
from  the  moment  of  the  Incarnation,  It  was  not  a  transient 
endowment  of  the  Person  of  Jesus  ;  since  it  was  Itself  the  seat 
of  His  Personality,  although  clothed  with  a  human  form.  This 
Divine  Nature  was  'glorified*  in  Christ's  Passion,  as  also  in 
His  miracles  and  His  Resurrection.  St.  John  disentangles  the 
Catholic  doctrine  from  the  negations  and  the  speculations  of 
Cerinthus  ;  he  proclaims  the  Presence  among  men  of  the  Divine 
Word,  Himself  the  Creator  of  all  things,  incarnate  in  Jesus 
Christ 

3.  Thus  St.  John's  Gospel  has  also  a  direct,  positive,  dogmatic 
purpose.  It  is  not  merely  a  controversial  treatise,  as  it  is  not 
merely  an  historical  appendix.  Its  teaching  is  far  deeper  and 
trider  than  would  have  been  necessary,  in  order  to  refute  the 
errors  of  Cerinthus.  It  teaches  the  highest  revealed  truth  con- 
cerning the  Person  of  our  Lord.  Its  substantive  and  enduring 
value  consists  in  its  displaying  the  Everlasting  Word  or  Son  of 
God  as  historically  incarnate,  and  as  uniting  Himself  to  His 
Church. 

The  peculiarities  of  St.  John's  Gospel  are  explained,  when 
this  threefold  aspect  of  it  is  kept  in  view.  As  a  supplementary 
narrative  it  presents  us,  for  the  most  part,  with  particulars 
concerning  our  Blessed  Lord  which  are  unrecorded  elsewhere. 
It  meets  the  doubts  which  might  naturally  have  arisen  in  the 
later  Apostolical  age,  when  the  narratives  of  the  earlier  Evan- 
gelists had  been  for  some  time  before  the  Church.  If  the 
question  was  raised,  why,  if  Jesus  was  so  holy  and  so  super- 
natural a  Person,  His  countrymen  and  contemporaries  did  not 
believe  in  Him,  St.  John  shews  the  moral  causes  which  account 
for  their  incredulity.  He  pourtrays  the  fierce  hatred  of  the 
Jews  against  the  moral  truth  which  they  had  rejected ;  he 
exhibits  this  hatred  as  ever  increasing  in  its  intensity  as  the 
sanctity  of  Jesus  shines  out  more  and  more  brightly.  If  men 
asked  anxiously  for  more  proof  that  the  Death  and  Resurrection 
of  Jesus  were  real  events,  St.  John  meets  that  demand  by 
recording  his  own  experience  as  an  eye-witness,  and  by  carefully 
accumulating  the  ^vitness  of  others.  If  it  was  objected  that 
Christ's  violent  Death  was  inconsistent  with  His  Divine  claims, 
St.  John  points  out  that  it  was  strictly  voluntary,  and  even 
that  by  it  Christ's  true  glorification  was  achieved.  If  the 
authority  of  the  Apostles  and  of  those  who  were  succeeding 
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them  was  popularly  depreciated  on  the  score  of  their  being 
rude  and  illiterate  men,  St.  John  shews  from  the  discourse 
in  the  supper-room  that  the  claims  of  Apostles  upon  the 
dutiful  submission  of  the  Church  did  not  depend  upon  any 
natural  advantages  which  they  possessed.  Jesus  had  promised 
a  Divine  Comforter,  Who  was  to  guide  them  into  the  whole 
truth,  and  to  bring  to  their  minds  whatever  He  had  said 
to  them'. 

As  a  polemical  writer,  St.  John  selects  and  marshals  his 
materials  with  a  view  to  confuting,  from  historical  data,  the 
Humanitarian  or  Docetic  errors  of  the  time.  St  John  is 
anxious  to  bring  a  particular  section  of  the  Life  of  Jesus  to 
bear  upon  the  intellectual  world  of  Ephesus™.  He  puts  for- 
ward an  aspect  of  the  original  truth  which  was  certain  to 
command  present  and  local  attention;  he  is  sufficiently  in 
correspondence  with  the  .age  to  which  he  ministers,  and  with 
the  speculative  temper  of  the  men  around  him.  He  had  been 
led  to  note  and  to  treasure  up  in  his  thought  certain  phases 
of  the  teaching  and  character  of  Jesus  with  especial  care.  He 
had  remembered  more  accurately  those  particular  discourses, 
in  which  Jesus  speaks  of  His  eternal  relation  to  the  Father, 
and  of  the  profound  mystic  commuuion  of  life  into  which  He 
would  enter  with  His  followers  through  the  Holy  Spirit  and 
the  Sacrameuts.  These  cherished  memories  of  St.  John's  earlier 
years,  unshared  in  their  completeness  by  less  privileged  Apo- 
stles, were  well  fitted  to  meet  the  hard  necessities  of  the  Church 
during  the  closing  years  of  the  beloved  disciple.  To  St.  John 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus  must  have  appeared  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  sacred  certainties  which  he  had  heard  from 
the  lips  of  Jesus,  and  which  he  treasured  in  his  heart  and 
memory.  In  order  to  confute  the  heresy  which  separated  the 
man  Jesus  from  the  *  Mon '  Christ,  he  had  merely  to  publish  what 
he  remembered  of  the  actual  words  and  works  of  Jesus  i>.  His 
translation  of  those  divine  words  may  be  coloured,  by  a  phrase- 
ology current  in  the  school  which  he  is  addressing,  sufficiently 
to  make  them  popularly  intelligible.  But  the  peculiarities  of 
his  language  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  criticism,  while 
they  are  naturally  explained  by  the  polemical  and  positively 
doctrinal  objects  which  he  had  in  view.     To  these  objects,  the 

1  Cf.  Alford,  Greek  Test.  voL  i.  Prolegom.  p.  60. 

^  St.  Irenseus  adv.  Hser.  iii.  i.  See  Ebrard's  discussion  of  the  objections 
which  have  been  urged  against  this  statement  Gospel  History,  pt.  2, 
div.  a,  §  127.  ■  Cf.  Pressens^,  J^us-Christ,  p.  246, 
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language,  the  historical  arrangement,  the  selection  from  con- 
versations and  discourses  before  unpublished,  the  few  deeply 
significant  miracles,  the  description  of  opponents  by  a  generic 
name  — the  *  Jews* —  which  ignores  the  differences  of  character, 
class,  and  sect  among  them,  and  notices  them  only  so  far  as 
they  are  in  conflict  with  the  central  truth  manifested  in  Jesus, 
— all  contribute.  But  these  very  peculiarities  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  subserve  its  positive  devotional  and  didactic  aim  even 
more  directly  than  its  controversial  one*^.     The  false  gnosis 

o  The  internal  difficulties  urged  against  St.  John's  Gospel  appear  to  he 
OTerborne  by  the  weight  of  the  external  testimonj,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  characteristics  and  necessities  of  the  later  Apostolical  age.     These 
difficulties  may  however  be  very  briefly  summarized  as  follows : — 
I.  As  to  time: 
(a)  '  The  fourth  Oospel  implies  a  long  Ministry,  with  festivals  for  its 
landmarks.'    But  the  three,  (Westcott,  Study  of  Gospels,  ^67,)  at 
least  allow  of  a  ministry  as  long  as  the  fourth  can  require ;  while 
reference  to  the  festivals  was  natural  in  a  narrative,  the  main  scene 
of  which  is  laid  at  Jerusalem. 
(/3)  'The  fourth  Gospel  appears  to  place  the  crucifixion  on  Nisan  14, 
the  three  on  Nisan  15.'     This  real  difficulty  has  been  explained 
by  various  hypotheses,  as 
e.  g.  (i)  Of  an  anticipated  passover,  kept  by  our  Lord,  on  Nisan  1 3.    Bp. 
EUicott,  Huls.  Lect.  p.  322,  and  others.   This  is  perhaps  most  satis- 
factory.   The  objection  drawn  from  the  observance  of  Nisan  14,  by 
those  churches  in  the  second  century  which  inherited  St.  John's 
traditions,  assumes  that  such  observance  was  commemorative  of  the 
Last  Supper,  and  not,  as  is  probable,  of  our  Lord's  Death.     Cf. 
Meyer,  Ev.  Joh.  Einl.  p.  18. 
(1)  Of  a  passover  postponed  by  the  chief  priests.     St.  Chrys.  Estius. 
Wordsworth. 

(3)  Of  a  difference  of  computation,  as  to  the  true  day  of  the  Pass- 
over, owing  to  the  variation  between  the  Solar  and  Lunar 
reckonings.     Petavius,  qu.  by  Neale,  Int.  East.  ch.  ii.  1054. 

(4)  Of  a  possible  explanation  of  St.  John's  language,  (xviii.  28,  &c.,) 
which  would  make  it  consistent  with  the  date  of  Nisan  1 5,  as  that  of  the 
crucifixion.  Diet,  of  Bible,  vol.  ii.  720;  St.  Tho.  Sum.p.iii.q.46.a.9. 

If  none  of  these  explanations  be  quite  unobjectionable,  they  may  fairly 
warn  us  against  concluding  with  our  present  knowledge  that  the  difficulty 
is  by  any  means  insuperable. 

a.  As  to  the  scene  of  Christ's  teaching : — '  St.  John  places  it  chiefly  in 
Judsea;  the  three  in  Galilee.'  But  no  Gospel  professes  to  be  a  complete 
history  of  our  Lord's  actions,  and  records  of  a  Galilean  and  of  a  Judean 
ministry  respectively  leave  room  for  each  other.  Westcott  on  the  Gospels, 
p.  265. 

3.  As  to  the  style  of  Christ's  teaching: — *Si  Jdsus  parlait  comme  le  veut 
Matthieu,  il  n'a  pu  parler  comme  le  veut  Jean.*  But,  the  difference  of 
subjects,  hearers,  and  circumstances  in  the  two  cases,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  differing  mental  peculiarities  of  the  Apostles  who  report  our  Lord's 
words,  will  account  for  the  difference  of  style.     The  phrases  assumed  to  be 
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is  refuted  by  an  exhibition  of  the  true.  The  true  is  set  forth 
for  the  sake  of  Christian  souls.  These  things  *  are  written  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  Ood ;  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life  through  His  Name  P.' 

We  may  perhaps  have  wondered  how  a  Qalilean  fisherman 
could  have  been  the  author  of  a  subtle  and  sublime  theosophy, 
how  the  son  of  Zebedee  could  have  appropriated  the  language 
of  Athens  and  of  Alexandria  to  the  service  of  the  Crucified. 
The  answer  is  that  St.  John  knew  from  experience  the  blessed 
and  tremendous  truth  that  his  Lord  and  Friend  was  a  Divine 
Person.  Apart  from  the  guidance  of  the  Blessed  Spirit, 
St.  John's  mental  strength  and  refinement  may  be  traced  to 
the  force  of  his  keen  interest  in  this  single  fact.  Just  as  a 
desperate  moral  or  material  struggle  brings  to  light  forces  and 
resources  unused  before,  so  an  intense  religious  conviction  fer- 
tilizes intellect,  and  developes  speculative  talent,  not  unfrequently 
in  the  most  unlearned.  Every  form  of  thought  which  comes 
even  into  indirect  contact  with  the  truth '  to  which  the  soul 
clings  adoringly,  is  scanned  by  it  with  deep  and  anxious  interest, 
whether  it  be  the  interest  of  hope  or  the  interest  of  apprehen- 
sion. St.  John  certainly  is  a  theosophic  philosopher,  but  he 
is  only  a  philosopher  because  he  is  a  theologian;  he  is  such 
a  master  of  abstract  thought  because  he  is  so  devoted  to  the 
Incarnate  God.  The  fisherman  of  Galilee  could  never  have 
written  the  prologue  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  or  have  guided 
the  religious  thought  of  Ephesus,  unless  he  had  clung  to  this 
sustaining  Truth,  which  makes  him  at  once  so  popular  and  so 
profound.  For  St.  John  is  spiritually  as  simple,  as  he  is 
intellectually  majestic.     In  this  our  day  he  is  understood  by 


peculiar  to,  and  really  of  frequent  occurrence  in  St.  John  are  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Synoptists.  £.  %.  The  antithesis  between  Light  and  darkness. 
4.  As  to  the  matter  of  Christ^s  teaching : — Baur  begs  the  whole  question 
by  saying  that  *  the  discourses  in  8t.  John  could  not  be  historical,  since 
they  are  essentially  nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the  Logos-idea 
put  forth  by  that  writer.'  This  might  be  true  if  the  doctrine  of  the 
Logos  had  been  the  product  of  Gnostic  speculations.  But  if  Jesus  was 
reaUy  the  Divine  Son,  manifesting  Himself  as  such  to  men,  such  language 
as  that  reported  by  St.  John  is  no  more  than  we  should  expect.  St.  John 
never  represents  our  Lord  as  announcing  His  Divinity  in  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  announced  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Gospel ;  he  would  have 
done  so,  bad  he  really  been  creating  a  6ctitious  Jesus  designed  to  illus- 
trate a  particular  theosophic  speculation.  This  is  discussed  hereafter, 
p.  364.  See  Pressens^,  Jdsus-Christ,  p.  244;  Luthardt,  das  Jobanneische 
Evangelium,  pp.  26-35.  '  ^t.  John  xz.  31. 
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the  religious  insight  of  the  unlettered  and  the  poor,  while  the 
learned  can  sometimes  see  in  him  only  the  weary  repetition  of 
metaphysical  abstractions.  The  poor  understand  this  sublime 
revelation  of  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world,  as  pure  light  and 
Truth.  They  understand  the  picture  of  a  moral  darkness  which 
commits  and  excuses  sin,  and  which  hates  the  light.  They 
receive  gratefully  and  believingly  the  Son  of  God,  made  Man, 
and  conquering  evil  by  the  lajdng  down  His  Life.  They  follow, 
with  the  experience  of  their  own  temptations,  or  sins,  or  hopes, 
or  fears,  those  heart-searching  conversations  with  Nicodemus, 
with  the  Samaritan  woman,  with  the  Jews.  In  truth,  St.  John's 
language  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  Christ  in  St.  John,  are 
as  simple  aa  they  are  profound.  They  still  speak  peace  and  joy 
to  little  children;  they  are  still  a  stumbling-block  to,  and  a 
condemnation  of,  the  virtual  successors  of  Cerinthus. 

II.  If  there  were  nothing  else  to  the  purpose  in  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament,  those  first  fourteen  verses  of  the  fourth 
Gospel  would  sufl&ce  to  persuade  a  believer  in  Holy  Scripture  of 
the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  absolutely  God.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  regard  those  fourteen  verses  as  a  mere  prefatory  attack  upon 
the  gnosis  of  Cerinthus,  having  no  necessary  connexion  with  the 
narrative  which  follows,  and  representing  nothing  essential  to 
the  int^ity  of  the  Apostle's  thought.  For,  as  Baur  very  truly 
observes,  the  doctrine  of  the  prologue  is  the  very  fundamental 
idea  which  underlies  the  whole '  Johannean  theology^.'  It  is  not 
enough  to  say  that  between  the  prologue  and  the  history  which 
follows  there  exists  an  intimate  organic  connexion.  The  pro- 
logue is  itself  the  beginning  of  the  history.  *  It  is  impossible,* 
says  Baur,  *to  deny  that  "the  Word  made  flesh r"  is  one  and 
the  same  subject  with  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  with  the  Word  Who  "  was  in  the  beginning.  Who  was  with 
God,  and  Who  was  Gk)d,"  on  the  other^.' 

Taking  then  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel  in  connexion 
with  the  verses  which  immediately  succeed  it,  let  us  observe  that 
St.  John  attaches  to  our  Lord's  Person  two  names  which  to- 
gether yield  a  complete  revelation  of  His  Divine  glory.  Our 
Lord  is  called  the  *  Word,'  and  the  *  Only-begotten  Son.'  It  is 
doubtless  true,  as  Neander  observes,  that  *the  first  of  these 
names  was'  put  prominently  forward  at  Ephesus,  *in  order  to 
lead  those  who  busied  themselves  with  speculations  on   the 

«  VorlesuDgen,  p.  351.  'St.  John  i.  14. 

•  Baur,  nbi  sup.  St.  Johu  i.  1. 
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Logos  as  the  centre  of  alf  theophanies,  from  a  mere  religious 
idealism  to  a  religious  realism,  to  lead  them  in  short  to  a 
recognition  of  God  revealed  in  Christ*.'  It  has  already  been 
shewn  that  the  Logos  of  St.  John  differs  materially  from  the 
Logos  of  later  Alexandrian  speculation,  while  it  is  linked  to 
great  lines  of  teaching  in  the  Old  Testament.  No  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  St.  John  had  recourse  to  the  word  Logos  at 
all,  unless  he  was  already  in  possession  of  the  underlying  fact 
to  which  this  word  supplied  a  philosophical  form.  If  the  word 
did  express,  in  a  form  familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  men  of  Ephe- 
8US,  a  great  truth  which  they  had  buried  beneath  a  heap  of 
errors,  that  truth,  as  Bruno  Bauer  admits,  must  have  been 
held  independently  and  previously  by  the  Apostle^.  The 
direct  expression  of  that  truth  was  St.  John's  primary  motive 
in  using  the  word;  his  polemical  and  corrective  action  upon 
the  Cerinthian  gnosis  was  a  secondary  motive. 

By  the  word  Logos,  then,  St  John  carries  back  his  history  of 
our  Lord  to  a  point  at  which  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  the 
sphere  of  sense  and  time.  *  In  the  four  Gospels,'  says  St.  Aiigus- 
tine,  *  or  rather  in  the  four  books  of  the  one  Grospel,  the  Apostle 
St.  John,  deservedly  compared  to  an  eagle,  by  reason  of  his 
spiritual  understanding,  has  lifted  his  enunciation  of  truth  to  a 
far  higher  and  sublimer  point  than  the  other  three,  and  by  this 
elevation  he  would  fain  have  our  hearts  lifted  up  likewise.  For 
the  other  three  Evangelists  walked,  so  to  speak,  on  earth  with 
our  Lord  as  Man.  Of  His  Godhead  they  said  but  a  few  things. 
But  John,  as  if  he  found  it  oppressive  to  walk  on  earth,  has 
opened  his  treatise  as  it  were  with  a  peal  of  thunder ;  he  has 
raised  himself  not  merely  above  the  earth,  and  the  whole  com- 
pass of  the  air  and  heaven,  but  even  above  every  angel-host,  and 
every  order  of  the  invisible  powers,  and  has  reached  even  to  Him 
by  Whom  all  things  were  niade,  in  that  sentence,  "  In  the  begin- 
ning was  the  Word^t." ' 

Instead  of  opening  his  narrative  at  the  Human  Birth  of  our 
Lord,  or  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  St.  John  places 
himself  in  thought  at  the  starting-point  (as  we  should  conceive 
it)  of  all  timey.     Nay  rather,  it  would  seem  that  if  nwil  at  the 

^  Neander,  Kircbengeechichte,  p.  549 ;  quoted  by  Tholuck,  £▼.  Johan. 
kap.  I. 

^  Kritik  der  Evangel.  Geschichte  des  Joh.  p.  5 ;  quoted  by  Tholnck,  ubi 
supra.  ^  St.  Aug.  tr.  36  in  Johan. 

y  Meyer  in  loc.  note :  *  VfiUig  unezegetisch  ist  die  Fassung  der  Socinianer 
(8.  Catech.  Racov.  p.  135,  ed.  Oeder):  kv  ipxj  heisse  in  initio  evangcliu* 
V]  Q   2 
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beginning  of  Grenesis  signifies  the  initial  moment  of  time  itself ; 
cV  a/>;(5  rises  to  the  absolute  conception  of  that  which  is  anterior 
to,  or  rather  independent  of,  time*.  Then,  when  time  was  not, 
or  at  a  point  to  which  man  cannot  apply  his  finite  conception  of 
time,  there  was — the  Logos  or  Word.  When  as  yet  nothing  had 
been  made,  He  was.  What  was  the  Logos  ?  Such  a  term,  in  a 
position  of  such  moment,  when  so  much  depends  on  our  rightly 
understanding  it,  has  a  moral  no  less  than  an  intellectual  claim 
upoa  us,  of  the  highest  order.  We  are  bound  to  try  to  under- 
stand it,  just  as  certainly  as  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  conmiand 
to.Nlove  our  enemies.  No  man  who  carries  his  morality  into  the 
sj^re  of  religious  thought  can  affect  or  afford  to  maintain,  that 
the; fundamental  idea  in  the  writings  of  St.  John  is  a  scholastic 
conceit,  with  which  practical  Christians  need  not  concern  them- 
selves. And  indeed  St.  John*s  doctrine  of  the  Logos  has  from 
the  first  been  scrutinized  anxiously  by  the  mind  of  Christendom. 
Itvcould  not  but  be  felt  that  the  term  Logos  denotes  at  the  very 
least  something  intimately  and  everlastingly  present  with  God, 
something  as  internal  to  the  Being  of  God  as  thought  is  to  the 
soul.of  man«  In  truth  the  Divine  Logos  is  God  reflected  in  His 
own  eternal  Thought;  in  the  Logos,  God  is  His  own  Object 
This  Infinite  Thought,  the  reflection  and  counterpart  of  God, 
subsisting  in  God  as  a  Being  or  Hypostasis,  and  having  a  ten- 
dency to  self-communication, — such  is  the  Logos.  The  Logos 
is  the  Thought  of  Gk)d,  not  intermittent  and  precarious  like 
human  thought,  but  subsisting  with  the  intensity  of  a  personal 
form.  The  very  expression  seems  to  court  the  argument  of 
Athenagoras,  that  since  God  could  never  have  been  o^oyof*  the 
Logos  must  have  been  not  created  but  eternal     It  suggests 

*  Meyer  in  loc. :  *  Johannes  parallelisirt  zwar  den  Anfang  seines  Evangel, 
mit  dem  Anfange  der  Genesis;  aber  er  steigert  den  bistorischen  Begriff 
D^^Il,  weleber  (Gren.  i.  i)  den  Anfangsmoment  der  Zeit  selbst  bedeutet, 
zum  absoluten  Begrifie  der  VorzeitUchkeit.*  Tbis  migbt  suffice  to  refnte  tbe 
assertion  of  a  modem  writer  that  St.  Jobn  does  not  teacb  tbe  Eternity  of  the 
Divine  Word.  '  Une  des  theses  fondamentales  de  la  speculation  eccl^siastique, 
c*e8t  id^e  de  r^temit^  du  Verbe.  Depnis  que  le  condle  de  Nicde  en  a  fait 
une  des  pierres  angulaires  de  la  th^ologie  Catholique,  sa  dddsion  est  rest^e 
Th^ritage  commun  de  tons  les  syst^mes  ortbodoxes.  Eh  bien !  les  Merits  de 
Jean  n'en  parlent  pas.'  Reuss,  Thdol.  Chr^t.  ii.  438.  The  author  is  mis- 
taken in  attributing  to  4y  iipxv  a  merely  relative  force,  and  thence  arguing 
that  if  the  Word  is  eternal,  the  world  is  eternal  also  (Gen.  i.  i).  Besides* 
e«6j  ^y  6  A6yos,  How  is  the  Word  other  than  eternal,  if  He  is  thus  iden- 
tified with  the  ever-existing  Being  ? 

'  Athenag.  Suppl.  pro  Christ.  10  (46  D.  ed.  Otto) :  tlx^y  avrhs  h  iavr^  rhp 
A&yov,  iXiiofs  \oyiKhs  &y, 
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the  further  inference  that  since  reason  is  man's  nohlest  faculty, 
the  Uncreated  Logos  must  be  at  least  equal  with  God.  In  any 
case  it  might  have  been  asked  why  the  term  was  used  at  all,  if 
these  obvious  inferences  were  not  to  be  deduced  from  it ;  but  as 
a  matter  of  fact  they  are  not  mere  inferences,  since  they  are 
warranted  by  the  express  language  of  St.  John.  St.  John  says 
that  the  Word  was  *in  the  beginning.'  The  question  then 
arises :  What  was  His  relation  to  the  Self-existent  Being  ?  He 
was  not  merely  irapo  ry  Oc^^,  along  with  God,  but  wpos  rbv  Qtov. 
This  last  preposition  expresses,  beyond  the  fact  of  co-existence 
or  immanence,  the  more  significant  fact  of  perpetuated  inter- 
communion. The  face  of  the  Everlasting  Word,  if  we  may  dare 
80  to  express  ourselves,  was  ever  directed  towards  the  face  of  the 
Everlasting  Father©.  But  was  the  Logos  then  an  independent 
being,  existing  externally  to  the  One  God  ?  To  conceive  of  an 
independent  being,  anterior  to  creation,  would  be  an  error  at 
issue  with  the  first  truth  of  monotheism ;  and  therefore  Gcor  ^v 
6  x6yot.  The  Word  is  not  merely  a  Divine  Being,  but  He  is  in 
the  absolute  sense  God^.  Thus  from  His  eternal  existence  we 
ascend  first  to  His  distinct  Personality,  and  then  to  the  full  truth 
of  His  substantial  Godhead. 

Yet  the  Logos  necessarily  suggests  to  our  minds  the  further 
idea  of  communicativeness;  the  Logos  is  Speech  as  well  as 
Thought®.     And   of  His  actual  self-communication    St.  John 

*  St.  John  xvii.  5, 

c  Meyer  in  loc. :  'irp<^s  bezeichnet  das  Befindliclisein  des  Logos  bei  Gott 
im  Gesicbtspunkte  der  Richtung  der  Gremeinscbaft.*  Bernbardy,  SyntajE, 
p.  265. 

<*  Here  is  the  essential  difference  between  tbe  Logos  of  St.  Jobn  and  the 
Logos  of  Pbilo.  Meyer,  who  apparently  holds  Pbilo  to  have  definitely  con- 
sidered bis  Logos  as  a  real  hypostasis,  states  it  as  follows,  in  bis  note  on  the 
words  /ca2  Bths  ^v  6  A6yos.  '  Wie  also  Johannes,  mit  dem  nichtartikulirten 
0€6s  kein  niedrigeres  Wesen,  als  Gott  Selbst  hat,  bezeichnen  will ;  so  unter- 
scheidet  sich  die  Jobanneische  Logos-Idee  bestimmt  von  derjenigen  bei  Pbilo, 
welcber  $t6s  obne  Artikel  im  Sinne  wesentlicber  Unterordnung,  ja,  wie  Er 
Selbst  sagt,  4y  KaraxP^<rtt  (i.  p.  655,  ed.  Mangey)  vom  Logos  prsidicirt ; — 
wie  denn  auch  der  Name  6  8€tJTff»o»  0(6st  welchen  er  ibm  giebt,  nach  ii. 
p.  625.  Euseb.  praep.  Ev.  vii.  13,  ausdrilcklich  den  Begriff  eines  Zwischen- 
wesens  zwiscben  Grott  und  dem  Menscben  bezeichnen  soil,  nach  dessen 
Bilde  Gott  den  Menscben  gescbaffen  hat.  Diexer  Subordinatianismus,  nach 
welchem  der  Logos  zwar  fitd6pi6s  ns  deov  iftwrts,  aber  rod  fifp  ^Kdrruv, 
&y0p<iirou  Sh  Kptlrruv  ist  (i.  p.  683)  ist  nicht  der  neu-testamentliche,  welcber 
▼ielmebr  die  ewige  Wesenseinbeit  des  Vaters  und  des  Sohnes  zur  Vorausset- 
zung  bat  (Phil.  ii.  6;  Kol.  i.  15  f.),  und  die  Unterordnung  des  letztern  in 
dessen  AbhHngigkeit  vom  Yater  setzt.* 

•  Cf.  Delitzsdi,  System  der  Biblischen  Psychologie,  p.  138. 
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mentions  two  phases  or  stages ;  the  first  creation^  the  second 
r&velation.  The  Word  unveils  Himself  to  the  soul  throuo:h  the 
mediation  of  objects  of  sense  in  the  physical  world,  and  He  also 
unveils  Himself  immediately.  Accordingly  St.  John  says  that 
*all  things  were  made'  by  the  Word,  and  that  the  Word  Who 
creates  is  also  the  Revealer :  *  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory/  He  possesses  d<J^, 
that  is,  in  St.  John,  the  totality  of  the  Divine  attributes.  This 
'glory'  is  not  merely  something  belonging  to  His  Essential 
Nature ;  since  He  allows  us  to  behold  It  through  His  veil  of 
Flesh. 

What  indeed  this  86^  or  glory  was,  we  may  observe  by  con- 
sidering that  St.  John's  writings  appear  to  bring  God  before  us, 
at  least  more  particularly,  under  a  threefold  aspect 

1.  God  is  Life  (fwjj).  The  Father  is  Miving^;'  He  'has  life 
in  Himself  &.'  Grod  is  not  merely  the  living  God,  that  is,  the 
real  God,  in  contrast  to  the  non-existent  and  feigned  deities  of 
the  heathen :  God  is  Life,  in  the  sense  of  Self-existent  Being ; 
He  is  the  Focus  and  the  Fountain  of  universal  life.  Tn  Him 
life  may  be  contemplated  in  its  twofold  activity,  as  issuing  from 
its  source,  and  as  returning  to  its  object.  The  Life  of  Gk)d 
passes  forth  from  Itself ;  It  lavishes  Itself  throughout  the  realms 
of  nothingness  ;  It  summons  into  being  worlds,  systems,  intelli- 
gences, orders  of  existences  unimagined  before.  In  doing  this 
It  obeys  no  necessary  law  of  self-expansion,  but  pours  Itself 
forth  with  that  highest  generosity  that  belongs  to  a  perfect 
freedom.  That  is  to  say,  that  God  the  Life  is  God  the  Creator. 
On  the  other  hand,  God  is  Being  returning  into  Itself,  finding 
in  Itself  Its  perfect  and  consummate  satisfaction.  God  is  thus 
the  Object  of  all  dependent  life ;  He  is  indeed  the  Object  of  His 
own  Life ;  all  His  infinite  powers  and  faculties  turn  ever  inward 
with  uncloyed  delight  upon  Himself  as  upon  their  one  adequate 
End  or  Object,  We  cannot  approach  more  nearly  to  a  definition 
of  pleasure  than  by  saying  that  it  is  the  exact  correspondence 
between  a  faculty  and  its  object.  Pleasure  is  thus  a  test  of 
vitality;  and  God,  as  being  Life,  is  the  one  Being  Who  is 
supremely  and  perfectly  happy. 

2.  Again,  God  is  Love  (aydnrj)  \     Love  is  the  relation  which 

f  St.  John  vi.  57  :  kw4<rr9i\4  fif  6  (c^v  Tlarfip. 

S  Ibid.  V.  26  :  d  Tlar^p  ^x*«  M^  ^^  iavr^. 

^  I  St.  John  iv.  8 :  6  m^  iyoirwi',  ovk  iyva  rhy  @e6ir  Bri  6  0(hs  i^ydvrf  itrrip. 
Ibid.  ver.  16:  6  ©ebj  iydirrj  itrrl,  Koi  6  fi4vwy  iv  rg  iyiirj;,  ^v  ry  &t^  A^cVet, 
Ka2  6  &ths  iy  ain^, 

[lect. 
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subsists  between  God  and  all  that  lives  as  He  has  willed.  Love 
is  the  bond  of  the  Being  of  God.  Love  binds  the  Father  to  that 
Only  Son  Whom  He  has  begotten  from  all  eternity  l  Love 
itself  knows  no  beginning ;  it  proceeds  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son  from  all  eternity.  God  loves  created  life,  whether  in 
nature  or  in  grace  ;  He  loves  the  race  of  men,  the  unredeemed 
worldly;  He  loves  Christians  with  a  special  love  I  In  beings  thus 
external  to  Himself,  God  loves  the  life  which  He  has  given  them ; 
He  loves  Himself  in  them ;  He  is  still  Himself  the  ultimate, 
rightful,  necessary  Object  of  His  love.  Thus  love  is  of  His 
essence;  it  is  the  expression  of  His  necessary  delight  in  His 
own  existence. 

3.  Lastly,  God  is  Light  (<^«f).  That  is  to  say.  He  is  absolute 
intellectual  and  moral  Truth;  He  is  Truth  in  the  realms  of 
thought,  and  Truth  in  the  sphere  of  action.  He  is  the  All- 
knowing  and  the  perfectly  Holy  Being.  No  intellectual  igno- 
rance can  darken  His  all-embracing  survey  of  actual  and  possible 
fact ;  no  stain  can  soil  His  robe  of  awful  Sanctity.  Light  is  not 
merely  the  sphere  in  which  He  dwells  :  He  is  His  own  sphere 
of  existence ;  He  is  Himself  Light,  and  in  Him  is  no  darkness 
at  all  m. 

These  three  aspects  of  the  Divine  Nature,  denoted  by  the 
terms  Life,  Love,  and  Light,  are  attributed  in  St.  John's  writings 
with  abundant  explicitness  to  the  Word  made  flesh. 

Thus,  the  Logos  is  Light.  He  is  th6  Light,  that  is,  the  Light 
Which  is  the  very  essence  of  God.  The  Baptist  indeed  preaches 
truth ;  but  the  Baptist  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Light 
Which  he  heralds  ».     The  Logos  is  the  true  Light  <>.     All  that 

*  St.  John  iii.  35  :  b  IToT^p  &7aT$  riv  tibv  ical  ichna  949cok9P  iv  rp  x*V^ 
abroO.  Ibid.  v.  20 :  6  yhp  ITar^p  ^iXet  r6v  Tihp,  Koi  irdvra  8(ficw(riv  abr^  & 
airhs  iroMi.  Ibid.  z.  17,  zv.  9.  Ibid.  z:vii.  24 :  liydwriads  /ic  vph  Kafra^XTJs 
ic6irft,ov, 

^  St.  John  iii.  16:  oJk^  yitp  ^iin\(nv  6  Qths  rhp  K6(riJMV,  fiore  rbw  Tlhv 
abrov  rbv  fiovoytyrj  f9(gKtv,  i  St.  John  iv.  10 :  abrhs  iiydxriffw  ^fJMs,  koX 
i.rr4<Tr(i\9  rhv  Tihp  ainov  iKafffihv  irtpl  r&v  ofiapriQv  ^iiw.  Ibid.  ver.  19 : 
^ftetf  iryarvftfp  abrhvy  Sri  avrhs  irpwros  Tiydmictp  iifjuis. 

1  St.  John  xiv.  33,  zvi.  27. 

™  I  St.  John.  i.  5  :  ^  Sths  <pSis  itrri,  koH  ffKorla  iv  abrf  oi/K  tfrriv  ovie/Ala. 
Ibid.  ver.  7 :  aMs  iartv  kv  ry  i^ri.  Here  iv  does  not  merely  point  to  the 
sphere  in  which  God  dwells.  In  St.  John  this  preposition  is  constantly  used 
to  denote  the  closest  possible  relationship  between  two  subjects,  or,  as  here, 
between  a  subject  and  its  attribute.  Cf.  Reuss,  Th^logie  Chr^tienne,  ii. 
p.  434,  for  this  as  well  as  many  of  the  above  observations  and  references. 

^  St.  John  i.  7 :  oZroi  ^\9ev  tls  ftaprvpiay,  Iva  ixaprvp4)<r[i  irtpl  rod  i^ttrSs, 
Ibid.  ver.  8 :  oIk  ^v  ixuvos  rb  ^s,  dAA*  Xya  fiaprvp^irp  irtpl  rod  iporrSs, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  9  :  Ijvrb  ^s  rb  hXnOtvSp, 
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bas  really  enlarged  the  stock  of  intellectual  truth  or  of  moral 
goodness  among  men,  all  that  has  ever  lighted  any  soul  of  man, 
has  radiated  from  HimP.  He  proclaims  Himself  to  be  the  Light 
of  the  world  %  and  the  Truth  ^ ;  and  His  Apostle,  speaking  of 
the  illumination  shed  by  Him  upon  the  Church,  reminds  Chris- 
tians that  Hhe  darkness  is  passing,  and  the  true  Light  now 
shineth  «/ 

The  Logos  is  Love.  He  refracts  upon  the  Father  the  fulness 
of  His  love  *.  He  loves  the  Father  as  the  Father  loves  Himself. 
The  Father's  love  sends  Him  into  the  world,  and  He  obeys  out 
of  love  ^,  It  is  love  which  draws  ffim  together  with  the  Father 
to  make  His  abode  in  the  souls  of  the  faithful  \ 

The  Logos  is  Life.  He  is  the  Lifey,  the  eternal  Life  2,  fh^ 
Life  Which  is  the  Essence  of  God.  It  has  been  given  Him  to 
have  life  in  Himself,  as  the  Father  has  life  in  Himself  ^  He 
can  give  life  ^ ;  nay,  life  is  so  emphatically  His  prerogative  gift, 
that  He  is  called  the  Word  of  Lifec. 

Thus  the  Word  reveals  the  Divine  Essence ;  His  Incarnation 
makes  that  Life,  that  Love,  that  Light,  which  is  eternally  resident 
in  God,  obvious  to  souls  that  steadily  contemplate  Himself. 
These  terms,  Life,  Love,  Light — so  abstract,  so  simple,  so  sug- 

P  St.  John  i.  g:  %  ^onl(tt  rdfra  iyOpvrop  ipy;6fA€vov  tls  rhp  KSfffior.  'Das 
^Ti(€iw  vdrra  oifBponrov,  i\&  charakterUtische  Wirksamkeit  des  wahren  Lichts» 
bleibt  wahr,  wenngleich  empirisch  diese  Erleuchtung  von  Vielen  nicht  emp- 
fiwgen  wird.  Das  empirische  VerhaltDiss  kommt  darauf  zurttck :  quisqnis  ilia- 
minatur,  ab  hac  luce  iUuminatnr.  (Beng.).'  Meyer  in  Job.  i.  9.  The  £van- 
gelist  means  more  than  this :  no  human  being  is  left  without  a  certain  mea- 
sure of  natural  light,  and  this  light  is  given  by  the  Divine  Logos  in  all  cases. 

4  Ibid.  viii.  la  :  iy^  tlfurh  tp&s  rod  K6<Tfiov'  6  iiKoXovBcoy  ^tiolf  oh  /i^  trcpt- 
iraT^<r€t  iy  rp  aKoriff,  dW*  ?|«  rh  ^s  ttjj  (wjs.  Ibid.  iii.  19 :  rh  ^s 
^A^Avtfcv  €1$  rby  k6(tijlov,  that  is,  in  the  Incarnate  Word.  Ibid.  ix.  5  :  Srccv  h 
T^  K6<rfjup  St,  <pS»s  tlfjLi  rov  K6<rfiov.  Ibid.  xii.  46 :  iyit  <l>ws  elf  rby  K6fffLoy 
^A^Av9a,  tya  vas  6  triffrtinty  c2s  ifi^,  iy  rp  (T/cor/i^  fi^  fitlyp, 

'  Ibid.  xiv.  6. 

*  I  St  John  ii.  8 :  ^  aKorla  TopdytrcUf  koI  rh  <pws  rh  iiKriOiyhy  ffSi;  paiytu 

*  St.  John  xiv.  31. 

"  I  St.  John  iii.  16 :  4y  roir<if  iyv^Kafity  r^y  kyimjy  (the  absolute  charity), 
Uri  iKuvos  6ir^p  iifi&y  rijy  if'uxV  ahrou  l^fce.     Cf.  St.  John  iii.  16. 

*  St.  John  xiv.  23 :  4dy  ris  iiyar^  /a€,  rhy  \6yoy  /xov  rrifrficrfi,  K(d  6  Hariip 
ftov  kyairfia-H  aMy,  koI  irphs  abrhy  iK€V(T6fi(6a,  koI  fioy^y  irap^  avr^  iroiii<TOfi(y, 
Ibid.  xiii.  i,  xv.  9. 

J  Ibid.  xi.  25  :  4y^  tlfu  .  , ,  ij  (w^.    Ibid.  xiv.  6. 

*  I  St.  John  V.  20 :  otrSs  i<my  .  .  .  -^  iv^  cdt&vios.  The  otros  is  referred 
to  the  Father  by  LUcke  and  Winer.  But  see  p.  239,  note  '. 

^  St.  John  V.  26  :  iScvxc  icol  r^  tl^  (w^y  %x^^^  ^*'  iaur^, 

*»  Ibid.  i.  3,  4. 

«  I  St.  John  i,  i:  6  \6yos  rrj?  (writ,     Reuss,  Thdol.  Chrdt.  ii.  p.  445. 
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gestive— meet  in  God;  but  they  meet  also  in  Jesus  Christ. 
They  do  not  only  make  Him  the  centre  of  a  philosophy.  They 
belong  to  the  mystic  language  of  faith  more  truly  than  to  the 
abstract  terminology  of  speculative  thought.  They  draw  hearts 
to  Jesus ;  they  invest  Him  with  a  higher  than  any  intellectual 
beauty.  The  Life,  the  Love,  the  Light,  are  the  *  glory'  of  the 
Word  Licamate  which  His  disciples  *  beheld,*  pouring  its  rays 
through  the  veil  of  His  human  tabernacle^.  The  Light,  the 
Love,  the  Life,  constitute  the  'fulness'  whereof  His  disciples 
received  ®.  Herein  is  comprised  that  entire  body  of  grace  and 
truth  f,  by  which  the  Word  Incarnate  gives  to  men  the  right  to 
become  the  sons  of  God  ?. 

But,  as  has  been  already  abundantly  implied,  the  Word  is  also 
the  Son.  As  applied  to  our  Lord,  the  title  *Son  of  God'  is 
protected  by  epithets  which  sustain  and  define  its  unique  sig- 
nificance. In  the  synoptic  Gospels,  Christ  is  termed  the 
*  well-beloved'  Sonk  In  St.  Paul  He  is  God's  *Own'  Son>. 
In  St.  John  He  is  the  Only-begotten  Son,  or  simply  the  Only- 
b^otten  ^,  This  last  epithet  surely  means,  not  merely  that  God 
has  no  other  such  Son,  but  that  His  Only-begotten  Son  is,  in 
virtue  of  this  Sonship,  a  partaker  of  that  incommunicable  and 
imperishable  Essence,  Which  is  sundered  from  all  created  life  by 
an  impassable  chasm.     If  St  Paul  speaks  of  the  Resurrection  as 

*  St.  John  i.  14:  6  liSyos  (ripj  iyiytro,  ical  iffK'fivuffiy  iy  ^fup,  ko}  iOioadfitBa 
tV  ^(oy  avrov. 

*  Ibid.  Ter.  16  :  xai  ix  rod  irXtip^puiroi  alnov  rifitis  wdyrts  iKdfiofitv, 
'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  irA^prjs  x^^'^'O'  ^^^  iKfiB^las. 

*  Ibid,  u  12:  iff 01  ih  lAa/3oy  ainbiff  l$wKcy  ainois  i^ovtrlay  r^Kva  6coD 
ytviaBat, 

^  h,yawrfT6f,  St.  Matt.  iii.  17,  xii.  18,  xvii.  5  ;  St.  Mark  i.  ii,  ix.  7,  xii.  6; 
St.  Luke  iii.  12,  ix.  35.  Cod.  Alex,  reads  ^KkkXryixivov,  xx.  13 ;  cl 
3  St.  Peter  i.  17. 

*  Rom.  viii.  33 :  tow  \Zlov  tlov  oIk  iiptivaro.     Ibid.  ver.  3 :  rhv  iavrov  Tthy 

^  St.  John  i.  14 :  iOteurdfitOa  r^v  H^cof  adrov,  ^6lav  &5  pLOVoytvovs  vaph, 
Tlttrp6t.  Ibid.  i.  18  :  6  fjLovoyfv^s  Tihs,  6  &v  (Is  rhv  kS^tfop  rov  narpSs.  Ibid, 
iii.  16 :  [d  Stos]  rhy  tiby  a6rou  rby  fiovoy^yri  ItduKfy.  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  6  5i  fi^ 
iriffrtiuv  ff^Tj  K^KpiTot,  Zti  fi^  xt'wi(n'€VK(y  (Is  rb  6yofxa  rov  fxoyoytyovs  Tiov 
rod  0(oD.  Cf.  I  St.  John  iv.  9  :  rhy  Tloy  ahrov  rhv  {lovoyty^  krcitrraXKiy  6 
Sfdj  (U  rhy  K6<rfioy,  %va  (fi<ra>fjLfy  5t*  ai/rov.  The  word  fiovoytyiis  is  used  by 
St.  Luke  of  the  son  of  the  widow  of  Nain  (vii.  1 2),  of  the  daughter  of  Jairus 
(▼iii.  43),  and  of  the  lunatic  son  of  the  man  yfh<f  met  our  Lord  on  His  coming 
down  fW>m  the  mount  of  the  transfiguration  (ix.  38).  In  Ueb.  xi.  17  it  is 
applied  to  Isaac,  fioyoy^y^s  means  in  each  of  these  cases  *  that  which  exists 
once  only,  that  is,  singly  in  its  kind.'  (Tholuck,  Comm.  in  Job,  i.  14.)  God 
has  one  Only  Son  Who  by  nature  and  necessity  is  His  Son. 
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manifesting  this  Sonship  to  the  world  ^  the  sense  of  the  word 
fiopoy€VTis  remains  in  St.  John,  and  it  is  plainly  *  defined  by  its 
context  to  relate  to  something  higher  than  any  event  occurring 
in  time,  however  great  or  beneficial  to  the  human  race  ™.*  The 
Only-begotten  Son  ^^  is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father  (6  Ar  cts  rbv 
K6\irov  Tov  UaTp6s)  just  as  the  Logos  is  np6s  tAi^  OtSp,  ever  con- 
templating, ever,  as  it  were,  moving  towards  Him  in  the  ceaseless 
activities  of  an  inefiable  communion.  The  Son  is  His  Father's 
equal,  in  that  He  is  partaker  of  His  nature  :  He  is  His  Subordi- 
nate, in  that  this  Equality  is  eternally  derived.  But  the  Father 
worketh  hitherto  and  the  Son  works ;  the  Father  hath  life  in 
Himself,  and  has  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  Himself;  all 
men  are  to  honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father  o. 

Each  of  these  expressions,  the  Word  and  the  Son,  if  taken 
alone,  might  have  led  to  a  fatal  misconception.  In  the  language 
of  Church  history,  the  Logos,  if  unbalanced  by  the  idea  of  Sonship, 
might  have  seemed  to  sanction  Sabellianism.  The  Son,  without 
the  Logos,  might  have  been  yet  more  successfully  pressed  into 
the  service  of  Arianism.  An  Eternal  Thought  or  Reason,  even 
although  constantly  tending  to  express  itself  in  speech,  is  of  itself 
too  abstract  to  oblige  us  to  conceive  of  it  as  of  a  personal  Sub- 
sistence. On  the  other  hand  the  filial  relationship  carries  with 
it  the  idea  of  dependence  and  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
even  although  it  should  suggest  the  reproduction  in  the  Son  of 
all  the  qualities  of  the  Father.  Certainly  St.  John's  language  in 
his  prologue  protects  the  Personality  of  the  Logos,  and  unless 
he  believed  that  God  could  be  divided  or  could  have  had  a 
beginning,  the  Apostle  teaches  that  the  Son  is  co-eternal  with 
the  Father.  Yet  the  bare  metaphors  of  *  Word*  and  *  Son,*  taken 
separately,  might  lead  divergent  thinkers  to  conceive  of  Him  to 
WTiom  they  are  applied,  on  the  one  side  as  an  impersonal  quality 
or  faculty  of  God,  on  the  other,  as  a  concrete  and  personal  but  in- 
ferior and  dependent  being.  But  combine  them,  and  each  corrects 
the  possible  misuse  of  the  other.  The  Logos,  Who  is  also  the 
Son,  cannot  be  an  impersonal  and  abstract  quality ;  since  such 
an  expression  as  the  Son  would  be  utterly  misleading,  unless  it 
implied  at  the  very  least  the  fact  of  a  personal  subsistence  dis- 
tinct &om  that  of  the  Father.   On  the  other  hand^  the  Son,  Who 

1  Acts  ziii.  32,  33  ;  Rom.  i.  4.    Compare  on  the  other  hand,  Heb.  y.  8. 
™  Newman's  Arians,  p.  1 74. 

"  St.  John  i.  18,  ^  fiovoytyiis  Tl6s,  where  however  the  Vatican  and  Sinaitic 
MSS.  and  Cod.  Ephr.  read  6  Movo^ci^f  SEOS.  For  the  Patristic  evidence 
on  the  subject,  see  Alford  in  loc.  »  St.  John.  v.  1 7,  23,  26. 
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is  also  the  Logos,  cannot  be  of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
Father ;  since  the  Father  cannot  be  conceived  of  as  subsisting 
without  that  Eternal  Thought  or  Reason  Which  is  the  Son.  Nor 
may  the  Son  be  deemed  to  be  in  any  respect,  save  in  the  order  of 
Divine  subsistence,  inferior  to  the  Father,  since  He  is  identical 
with  the  eternal  intellectual  Life  of  the  Most  High.  Thus  each 
metaphor  reinforces,  supplements,  and  protects  the  other.  Taken 
together  they  exhibit  Christ  before  His  Incarnation  as  at  once 
personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  equal  with,  the  Father ;  He  is 
That  personally  subsisting  and  *  Eternal  Life,  Which  was  with 
the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us  p.' 

St  John's  Gospel  is  a  narrative  of  that  manifestation.  It 
is  a  Life  of  the  Eternal  Word  tabernacling  in  Human  Nature 
among  men<l.  The  Hebrew  schools  employed  a  similiar  ex- 
pression to  designate  the  personal  presence  of  the  Divinity 
in  this  finite  world.  In  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of 
Christ  makes  Itself  felt  as  Eternal  and  Divine  at  wellnigh  every 
step  of  the  narrative  '.  Each  discourse,  each  miracle,  nay,  each 
separate  word  and  act,  is  a  fresh  ray  of  glory  streaming  forth 
from  the  Person  of  the  Word  through  the  veil  of  His  assumed 
Humanity.  The  miracles  of  the  Word  Incarnate  are  frequently 
called  His  works  ■.  The  Evangelist  means  to  imply  that  *  the 
wonderful  is  only  the  natural  form  of  working  for  Him  in  Whom 
all  the  fulness  of  God  dwells.'     Christ's  Divine  Nature  must 


P  St.  John  i.  3.    Cf.  Newman's  Arians,  ch.  ii.  sect.  3. 

4  St.  John  i.  14:  ifficfiyotfffp  iv  ^fuf.  The  image  implies  hoth  the  reality 
and  the  transient  character  of  our  Lord's  manifestation  in  the  flesh.  Ols- 
hausen,  Meyer,  and  LUcke  see  in  it  an  allusion  to  the  '  Shekinah/  in  which 
the  Divine  glory  or  radiance  (tm)  dwelt  enshrined. 

'  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  60a  :  *  Was  das  johanneische  Evangelinm 
betrifft,  so  verateht  es  sich  ohnediess  von  selbst,  dass  das  eigentliche  Subject 
der  PersOnlichkeit  Christi  nur  der  Logos  ist,  die  Menschwerdung  besteht 
daher  nur  in  dem  <rhp^  ytvMcu;  dass  der  Logos  Fleisch  geworden,  im 
Fleisch  erschienen  ist,  ist  seine  menschliche  Erscheinung.'  It  will  be  borne 
in  mind  that  adp^,  in  its  full  New  Testament  meaning,  certainly  includes 
V^X^  ^  ^<^11  ^  the  animal  ors^nism  (see  Olshausen  on  Rom.  vii.  14), 
and  St.  John  attributes  to  the  Word  Incarnate  spiritual  experiences  which 
must  have  had  their  seat  in  His  human  Soul  (xi.  33,  38,  xiii.  31).  But 
Baur's  general  position,  that  in  St.  John's  Gospel  the  Personality  of  the 
Eternal  Word  is  perpetually  before  us,  is  unquestionably  true. 

•  $pya,  St.  John  v.  36,  vii.  ai,  x.  25,  3a,  38,  xiv.  ii,  la,  xv.  23. 
Cf.  too  St.  Matt.  xi.  1.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  Old  Testament  miracles 
in  Heb.  iii.  9  ;  Ps.  xdv.  9,  LXX.  Cf.  Archbishop  Trench  on  the  Miracles, 
p.  7.  That,  notwithstanding  the  wider  use  of  fpyov  in  St.  John  xvii.  4. 
ipya  in  the  fourth  Gospel  do  mean  Christ's  miracles,  cf.  Trench,  Mir.  p.  8, 
note  +. 
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of  necessity  bring  forth  works  greater  than  the  works  of  man. 
The  Incarnation  is  the  one  great  wonder;  other  miracles  follow 
as  a  matter  of  course.  The  real  marvel  would  be  if  the  In- 
carnate Being  should  work  no  miracles*;  as  it  is,  they  are 
the  natural  results  of  His  presence  among  men,  rather  than 
its  higher  manifestation.  His  true  glory  is  not  perceived  except 
by  those  who  gaze  at  it  with  a  meditative  and  reverent  intent- 
ness  ^.  The  Word  Incarnate  is  ever  conscious  of  His  sublime 
relationship  to  the  Father.  He  knows  whence  He  is'^.  He 
refers  not  unfrequently  to  His  pre-existent  LifeX.  He  sees 
into  the  deepest  purposes  of  the  human  hearts  around  Him^. 
He  has  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  that  concerns  God*.  His 
works  are  simply  the  works  of  Grod  ^.  To  believe  in  the  Father 
is  to  believe  in  Him.  To  have  seen  Him  is  to  have  seen  the 
Father.  To  reject  and  hate  Him  is  to  reject  and  hate  the 
Father.  He  demands  at  the  hands  of  men  the  same  tribute 
of  affection  and  submission  as  that  which  they  owe  to  the 
Person  of  the  Father  c. 

*  Trench,  ubi  supra,  p.  8. 

»  St.  John  uses  the  words  Btttpuy,  BtdtraaBcu  to  describe  this. 

*  St.  John  viii.  14 :  o78o  vSBfy  ^K6oy. 

7  St.  John  iii.  13,  vi.  62,  viii  58,  xvi.  28,  xvii.  5. 

«  Ibid.  ii.  24,  iv.  17,  v.  14,  42,  vi.  15.  •  Ibid.  viiL  55,  x.  15. 

*»  Ibid.  ix.  4,  X.  37,  sqq.,  xiv.  10. 

0  As  M.  Reuss  admits :  *  II  r^sulte  (from  the  prerogatives  ascribed  to  the 
Word  Incarnate  in  St.  John's  Gospel)  que  le  Verbe  r^v^lateur  poavait 
demander  pour  lui-mdme,  de  la  part  des  hommes,  les  m^mes  sentiments, 
et  les  mSmes  dispositions,  qu'ils  doi?ent  avoir  &  regard  de  la  personne  du 
P^re.  Ces  sentiments  sont  exprim^  par  un  mot,  qui  contient  la  notion 
d'un  respect  profess^  pour  un  sup^rieur,  la  reconnaissance  d*une  dignity 
devant  laquelle  on  s'incline.  A  cet  ^gard,  il  y  a  igaliU  det  deux  personnes 
divines  vis-a-vis  de  Vhomme,  On  ne  croit  pas  k  Tune  sans  croire  1^  Tautre ; 
qui  Toit  Tune  voit  I'autre ;  rejeter,  hair  le  Fils,  c'est  rejeter  et  hair  le  P^re. 
(St.  Jean  iii.  33,  34,  xii.  44,  xv.  23).  Mais  dans  tout  ceci  (proceeds 
M.  Reuss)  il  ne  s^agit  pas  de  ce  qu*on  appele  le  culte  dans  le  langage  pra- 
tique de  r£glise.  Le  culte  appartient  h  Dieu  le  Pdre,  et  lui  sera  offert 
d^sormais  avec  d'autant  plus  d'empressement  qu'il  est  mieux  r^v^l^,  et  que 
rien  ne  sdpare  plus  de  lui  les  croyants.*  (Reuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  455.)  How 
inconsequent  is  this  restriction!  If  the  Incarnate  Word  has  a  right  to 
demand  for  Himself  the  same  *  sentiments '  and  *  dispositions '  as  those  which 
men  cherish  towards  the  Almighty  Father,  He  has  a  right  to  the  same 
tribute  of  an  adoration  in  spirit  and  in  truth  as  that  which  is  due  to  the 
Father.  What  is  worship  but  a  complex  act  of  such  *  sentiments*  and 
•  dispositions '  as  faith,  love,  self-prostration,  self-surrender  before  the  Most 
Holy  ?  Jfrtfiay  (St.  John  v.  23),  within  the  general  meaning  of  due  acknow- 
ledgment, includes  much  else  besides  adoration,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
duties  of  man  to  God  without  including  adoration.  Our  Lord's  words  place 
Himself  and  the  Father  simply  on  a  level ;  if  the  Son  is  not  to  be  adored, 
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In  St.  John*s  Gospel,  the  Incarnation  is  exhibited,  not  as 
the  measure  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Eternal  Word,  but  as 
the  veil  of  His  enduring  and  unassailable  glory.  The  angels  of 
God  ascend  and  descend  upon  Him.  Nay,  He  is  still  in  heaven. 
Certainly  He  has  taken  an  earthly  form;  He  has  clothed  himself 
with  a  human  frame.  But  He  has  thereby  raised  humanity  rather 
than  abased  Himself.  In  St.  John  the  stalua  inanitionis,  the 
intrinsic  humiliation  of  Christ's  Incarnate  Life,  is  thrown  into  the 
background  of  the  reader's  thought  The  narrative  is  throughout 
illuminated  by  the  never-failing  presence  of  the  Word  in  His 
glory  ^,  Even  when  Jesus  dies,  His  Death  is  no  mere  humilia- 
tion ;  His  Death  is  the  crisis  of  His  exaltation  «,  of  His  glory  f. 
Not  that  He  can  personally  increase  in  glory.  He  is  already 
the  Son ;  He  is  the  Word.  But  He  can  glorify  and  exalt  that 
Manhood  which  is  the  robe  through  which  His  movements  are 
discernible:  He  can  glorify  Himself,  as  God  is  glorified,  by 
drawing  towards  His  Person  the  faith  and  love  and  reverence 
of  men.  It  were  folly  to  conceive  of  Him  as  enhancing  His 
Divinity;  but  He  can  make  larger  and  deeper  that  measure 
of  homage  which  ascends  towards  His  throne  from  human 
understandings  and  from  human  hearts  s. 

III.  I.  But  does  St.  John's  teaching  in  his  earlier  writings  on 
the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Person  harmonize  with  the  representa- 

neither  is  the  Father ;  if  the  Father  is  to  be  adored,  then  must  the  Son 
be  adored  in  the  same  sense  and  measure.  This  is  certainly  not  interfered 
with  by  St.  John  iy.  20,  sqq.  ;  while  the  best  practical  comment  upon  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas,  xx.  a8 ;  on  which  see 
Lect.  VII. 

^  This  may  seem  inconsistent  with  (i)  St.  John  xiv.  18  :  6  Uariip  fui(u¥ 
funf  iariy.  But  such  a  statement  would  be  '  unmeaning '  in  a  mere  man. 
See  Lect  IV.  pp.  199- aoi  ;  (2)  St.  John  xvii.  31  aihri  St  i<my  ri  Myios 
(wily  Xya  ytviiffKwtriv  (re  rhv  fjuikoy  &\r)9ivhi'  B*by,  Kcd  %v  ^T^crrciAat  'Iijcrovv 
Xpurrdy.  But  here  a  Sodnian  sense  is  excluded,  (i)  by  the  consideration 
that  'the  knowledge  of  God  and  a  creature  could  not  be  Eternal  Life* 
(see  Alford  in  loc);  (2)  by  the  plain  sense  of  verse  i,  which  places  the 
Son  and  the  Father  on  a  level :  *  What  creature  could  stand  before  his  Creator 
and  say,  'Glorify  me,  that  I  may  glorify  thee?'  Stier  apud  Al£ ;  (3)  by 
verse  5,  which  asserts  our  Lord's  pre-existent  W^o.  It  follows  that  the 
restrictive  epithets  n6¥ov  &\n$iy6y  must  be  held  to  be  exclusive,  not  of  the 
Son,  but  of  false  gods,  or  creatures  external  to  the  Divine  Essence.  See 
Estius  in  loc. 

«  St.  John  iiL  14:  {npttOrjveu  Sc?  rhy  Tlhy  rov  iyBptarov,  Ibid  viiu  28, 
xii.  32. 

'  Ibid.  xii.  23  s  iA-fiXvOty  ^  &pa  tya  Zo^aa0p  6  Tlhs  rod  Mp^ov. 
Ibid.  xiii.  31. 

s  Cf.  Reuss,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  ii.  456 ;  although  the  statements  of  this  writer 
cannot  be  adopted  without  much  qualification. 
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tions  placed  before  us  in  the  fourth  Gospel?  The  opening 
words  of  his  first  Epistle^  might  go  far  to  answer  that  question. 
St.  John's  position  in  this  Epistle  is,  that  tbe  Eternal  immaterial 
Word  of  Life  resident  in  God  had  become  historically  manifest, 
and  that  the  Apostles  had  consciously  seen,  and  heard,  and 
handled  Him,  and  were  now  publishing  their  experience  to  the 
worldi.  The  practical  bearing  of  this  announcement  lay  in  the 
truth  that  *  he  that  hath  the  Son  hath  the  Life,  and  he  that  hath 
not  the  Son  hath  not  the  Life  J.'  For  *  God  hath  given  to  us  the 
Eternal  Life,  and  this,  the  Life,  is  in  His  Son^.'  If  then  the 
soul  is  to  hold  communion  with  God  in  the  Life  of  Light  and 
Righteousness  and  Love,  it  must  be  through  communion  with 
His  Divine  Son.  Thus  all  practically  depends  upon  the  attitude 
of  the  soul  towards  the  Son.  Accordingly,  *  whosoever  denieth 
the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the  Father  >;'  while  on  the  other 
hand,  whosoever  sincerely  and  in  practice  acknowledges  the  Son 
of  Gbd  in  His  historical  manifestation,  enjoys  a  true  communion 
with  the  Life  of  God.  '  Whosoever  shall  confess  that  Jesus  is 
tbe  Son  of  Go<l,  God  dwelleth  in  him  and  he  in  God™.' 

St.  John  constantly  teaches  that  the  Christian's  work  in  this 
state  of  probation  is  to  conquer  *the  world *^.'     It  is,  in  other 

^  On  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  tbe  three  Epistles,  see  Dean  Al- 
ford's  exhaustive  discussion,  Greek  Test.  vol.  !▼.,  Prolegomena,  chaps.  5,  6. 
See  too  Appendix,  note  E.  ^  i  St.  John  i.  1-3. 

J  Ibid.  ▼.  13  :  h  fxctfy  rdr  Tibv  Ix*'  "^^  il^W  6  fi^i  ^x*^*'  ''^^'^  '^^^''  '''^^  &€ov 

^  Ibid.  ver.  1 1 :  ical  oU-nj  4(rT\y  ^  fuipTvpia  (i.e.  tbe  revealed  doctrine  resting 
on  a  Divine  authority)  5t<  (<a^v  oldviov  tiwKtv  ^fuy  6  6e^s,  Kcd  aUrri  ri  (ta^  i¥ 
Ty  tiip  tanov  iariv, 

*  Ibid.  \\.  22'.  o1r6s  iartv  6  imixpiffros,  6  &ppo{tfi€9os  rhv  Ilar^pa  Ka\  rhv 
Tl6v.  A  Humanitarian  might  have  urged  that  it  was  possible  to  deny  the 
Son,  while  confessing  the  Father.  But  St.  John,  on  the  ground  that  the  Son 
is  the  Only  and  the  Adequate  Manifestation  of  the  Father,  denies  this  :  vas 
6  &pyoifi€vos  rov  Tihv  ol/tk  rhv  Tlaer4pa  Ix*'* 

"  Ibid.  iv.  15  :  t)s  &v  6fio\(rff)(TXf  tri  *Ii7<rovf  iinip  h  tlhs  tov  e«o?,  b  9ths  iv 

»  Ibid.  ii.  15:  Hv  ns  iiyaw^  rhv  KSfffioVf  oitK  tirriv  ^  aydmi  rov  Tlarpbs  h 
avr^.  Compare  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogmat.  §  96 :  *  If  we  consider  the 
effects  of  the  Fall  upon  the  course  of  historical  development,  not  only  in  the 
case  of  individuals  but  of  the  race  collectively,  the  term  "world"  {K6<Tfios) 
bears  a  special  meaning  different  from  that  which  it  would  have,  were  the  de- 
velopment of  humanity  normal.  The  cosmical  principle  having  been  emanci- 
pated by  the  Fall  from  its  due  subjection  to  the  Spirit,  and  invested  with  a 
fietlse  independence,  and  the  universe  of  creation  having  obtained  with  man 
a  higher  importance  than  really  attaches  to  it,  the  historical  development  of 
the  world  has  become  one  in  which  the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
retarded  and  hindered.    The  created  universe  has,  in  a  relative  sense,  life  in 
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words,  to  fight  successfally  against  that  view  of  life  which 
ignores  God,  against  that  complex  system  of  attractive  moral 
evil  and  specious  intellectual  falsehood,  which  is  marshalled  and 
organized  hy  the  great  enemy  of  God,  and  which  permeates  and 
inspires  non-Christianized  society.  The  world's  force  is  seen 
especially  in  *  the  lust  of  the  flesh,  in  the  lust  of  the  eyes,  and  in 
the  pride  of  life.*  These  three  forms  of  concupiscence  manifest 
the  inner  life  of  the  world© ;  if  the  Christian  would  resist  and 
beat  them  back,  he  must  have  a  strong  faith,  a  faith  in  a  Divine 
Saviour.  *  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the  world,  but  he  that 
believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  GodPl*  This  faith,  which 
introduces  the  soul  to  communion  with  God  in  Light,  attained 
through  communion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  exhibits  the  world 
in  its  true  colours.  The  soul  spurns  the  world  as  she  clings 
believingly  to  the  Divine  Son, 

St.  John's  picture  of  Christ's  work  in  this  first  Epistle,  and 
especially  his  pointed  and  earnest  opposition  to  the  specific 
heresy  of  Cerinthus^,  leads  us  up  to  the  culminating  statement 
that  Jesus  Himself  is  the  true  God  and  the  Eternal   Life'. 


Haelf,  including,  <u  U  doett  a  tystem  of  powers,  ideas,  and  aims,  which 
possess  a  reloHve  value.  This  relative  independence,  which  ought  to  be  stib- 
semient  to  the  kingdom  ofOod,  has  become  a  fallen  *'  world-autonomy,'^  Hence 
arises  the  scriptural  expression  "thU  world"  (6  K6<rfios  oJrros).  By  this  ex- 
pression the  Bible  conveys  the  idea  that  it  regards  the  world  not  only 
ontologically  but  in  its  definite  and  actual  state,  the  state  in  which  it  has 
been  since  the  Fall.  *'  This  world"  means  the  world  content  with  itself,  in  its 
own  independence,  its  own  glory ;  the  world  which  disowns  its  dependence 
on  God  as  its  Creator.  **  This  world"  regards  itself,  not  as  the  icriais,  but  only 
as  the  ic6fffios,  as  a  system  of  glory  and  beauty  which  has  life  in  itsell,  and 
can  give  life.  The  historical  embodiment  of  "  this  world"  is  heathendom, 
which  honoureth  not  God  as  God.' 

°  I  St.  John  ii.  l6 :  iray  rb  iy  r^  KSfffA^,  ri  IwiBvfifa  rris  ffopKhs,  Kcd  4i 
iwiBvixia  T&¥  h<pBaXnS»y,  ical  ^  iXaioviia  rov  filov,  ovk  tariv  ix  tov  Ilarphs, 
&AX*  4k  tov  KSjfjLov  itrrL 

P  Ibid.  V.  4,  5 :  oCn;  itrrlv  ^  viKtj  r}  viKiffaaa  rhv  K6fffiov,  ri  trieTis  iifiuv 
ris  4aTiv  6  piK^y  rhv  K6<rftoy,  tl  /u^  6  vumiwy  5ti  *lri<rovi  dffriy  d  Tlhs  rod 
OcoD ; 

«  Specially  I  St.  John  iv.  2,  3,  where  the  Apostle's  words  contain  a  double 
antithesis  to  the  Cerinthian  gnosis,  which  taught  that  the  .£on  Christ  entered 
into  the  Man  Jesus  at  His  baptism,  and  remained  with  Him  until  His 
Passion,  Jesus  being  a  mere  man.  St.  John  asserts  in  opposition  (i)  that 
Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  one  and  the  same  Person,  (2)  that  the  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  came  'in*  not  <into  the  flesh,'  He  did  not  descend  into  an 
already  existing  man,  but  He  appeared  clothed  in  Human  Nature.  See  the 
exhaustive  note  of  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Johannis,  in  loc. 

'  1  St.  John  V.  10 :  our 6s  imy  6  iJ<ri$iyhs  ®fhs,  koI  ^  (uii  cu^vtos.  After 
having  distinguished  the  iKri0iv68  from  His  Tl6s,  St.  John,  by  a  characteristic 
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Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Apostle  has  been  writing  to  those 
*  who  believe  on  the  Name  of  the  Son  of  God,*  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus  which  the  verbal  symbol  guards  and 
suggests.  Throughout  this  Epistle  St.  John's  object  has  been 
to  convince  believers  that  by  that  faith  they  had  the  Eternal 
Life,  and  to  force  them  to  be  true  to  It*. 

In  each  of  St.  John's  Epistles*  we  encounter  that  special 
temper,  at  once  so  tender  and  so  peremptory,  which  is  an  ethical 
corollary  to  belief  in  an  Incarnate  God.  St.  John  has  been 
named  the  Apostle  of  the  Absolute.  Those  who  would  concede 
to  Christianity  no  higher  dignity  than  that  of  teaching  a  relative 
and  provisional  truth,  will  fail  to  find  any  countenance  for  their 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  Scriptures.  But  nowhere  will 
they  meet  with  a  more  earnest  opposition  to  it  than  in  the 
pages  of  the  writer  who  is  pre-eminently  the  Apostle  of  charity. 
St.  John  preaches  the  Christian  creed  as  the  one  absolute  cer- 
tainty. The  Christian  faith  might  have  been  only  relatively 
true,  if  it  had  reposed  upon  the  word  of  a  human  messenger. 
But  St.  John  specially  insists  upon  the  fact  that  God  has  re- 
vealed Himself,  not  merely  through,  but  in,  Christ.  The  Abso- 
lute Religion  is  introduced  by  a  Self-revelation  of  the  Absolute 

turn,  simply  identifies  the  Son  with  the  hXt\Biv6i  S€6s.  To  refer  this  sentence 
to  the  Father,  Who  has  been  twice  called  6  iXrjOiyds,  would  be  unmeaning 
repetition.  Moreover  the  previous  sentence  declared,  not  that  we  are  in  God 
as  Father,  Son  and  Spirit,  but  that  we  are  in  God  as  being  in  His  Son  Jesus 
Christ.  This  statement  is  justified  when  oZros  is  referred  to  T/y.  As  to  the 
article  before  ii\ri6i$f6s,  it  has  the  effect  of  stating,  not  merely  What,  but  Who 
our  Lord  is  ;  it  says  not,  Christ  is  Divine,  but,  Christ  is  God.  This  does  not 
really  go  beyond  what  the  Apostle  has  already  said  about  the  A^os  at  the 
beginning  of  this  Epistle.  To  object  with  DUsterdieck  that  this  interpreta- 
tion obscures  the  distinction  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  inaccurate ; 
St.  John  does  not  say,  This  is  the  Father,  but.  This  is  the  true  God.  *0  dXij- 
Oivhs  B€6s  is  the  Divine  Essence,  in  opposition  to  all  creatures.  The  question 
of  hypostatic  distinctions  within  that  Essence  is  not  here  before  the  Apostle. 
Our  being  in  the  true  God  depends  upon  our  being  in  Christ,  and  St.  John 
clenches  this  assertion  by  saying  that  Christ  is  the  true  God  Himself.  See 
St.  Ath.  Or.  c.  Ar.  iv.  26 ;  St.  Cyril.  Thes.  p.  302  ;  Waterland,  Works,  it.  130. 

•  I  St.  John  V.  13:  ravra  f^ypa^a  hfiiv  [toij  in(m{M)v(riv  fls  rh  6vo/ia  rod 
Tlov  rod  660V,  Rec]  Tvo  tlSrjre  Sri  (u^v  ^X^rt  cddiftoy,  icoi  Xva  iri(rr%^t  [ol 
irurrtvoimty  Tisch.]  ctf  rh  tvoixa  rov  tlov  rov  0eoi/. 

*  In  St.  John's  second  Epistle  observe  (1)  the  association  of  Christ  with  the 
Father  as  the  source  of  x<^'5,  lAtos,  and  upiiini  (ver.  3) ;  (2)  the  denunciation 
of  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  as  anti-Christian  (ver.  7) ;  (7>)  the  significant  state- 
ment that  a  false  progress  {b  irpadytuyj  A.B.,  not  as  rec.  6  wapafialpcov)  which 
did  not  rest  in  the  true  Apostolic  8i8ax^  rov  Xpttrrov,  would  f  irfeit  all  com- 
munion with  God.  We  know  Him  only  in  Christ  His  Blessed  Son,  and  to 
reject  Christianity  is  to  reject  the  only  true  Theism  (vers.  8,  9). 
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Being  Himself.  God  haa  appeared,  God  has  spoken ;  and  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  result  St.  John  then  does  not  treat 
Christianity  as  a  phase  in  the  history  even  of  true  religion,  nor 
as  a  religion  containing  elements  of  truth,  even  though  it  were 
more  true  than  any  religion  which  had  preceded  it.  St  John 
proclaims  that  *  we  "  Christians"  are  in  Him  that  is  True.'  Not 
to  admit  that  Jesus  Christ  has  come  in  the  Flesh,  is  to  he  a  de- 
ceiver and  an  antichrist.  St  John  presents  Christianity  to  the 
soul  as  a  religion  which  must  he  its  all,  if  it  is  not  really  to  he 
worse  than  nothing^.  The  opposition  between  truth  and  error, 
between  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  Christ,  is  for  St.  John  as 
sharp  and  trenchant  a  thing  as  the  contrast  between  light  and 
darkness,  between  life  and  death '.  This  is  the  temper  of  a  man 
who  will  not  enter  the  public  baths  along  with  the  heretic  who 
has  dishonoured  his  Lord  7.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the  teacher 
who  warns  his  flock  to  beware  of  eating  with  a  propagator  of 
fieilse  doctrine,  and  of  bidding  him  God  speed,  lest  they  should 
partake  of  his  *  evil  deeds*.*  Yet  this  is  also  the  writer  whose 
pages,  beyond  any  other  in  the  New  Testament,  beam  with  the 
purest,  tenderest  love  of  humanity.  Side  by  side  with  this 
rfesolute  antagonism  to  dogmatic  error,  St.  John  exhibits  and 
inculcates  an  enthusiastic  affection  for  humankind  as  such,  which 
our  professed  philanthropists  could  not  rival*.  The  man  who 
loves  not  his  brother  man,  whatever  be  his  spiritual  estimate  of 
himself,  abideth  in  death  ^.  No  divorce  is  practically  possible 
between  the  first  and  the  second  parts  of  charity ;  the  man  who 

*  I  St.  John  ii.  1 1  :  ohn  fypa^a  6fjuy  Zn  oIk  otBart  r^y  &A^9«iar,  iAA*  Srt 
oHarc  ain^i/,  «ca2  5ri  wav  ^cCSos  4k  rris  i^riOtias  obx  $im.  Ibid.  t.  lo :  d  /u^ 
iri<mvoiv  Ty  ©*y  ^vmiv  vtvoiTiKfv  a\n6v, 

«  Ibid.  ii.  15  :  Hv  rts  iLyairq.  rbif  k6<tiiov  oIk  K<mv  ^  iydmi  rod  Tlarphs  i» 
ain^.  Ibid.  ver.  19 :  ^{  vniav  i^rjXOoy  [acil.  ol  iivrlxptirToi]  AAA*  oitK  ^tray  i| 
flfjL^'  cl  7^^  ^(Tov  i^  VfiMp,  fitfifHiKtiaay  hv  fi^6*  i^^wv*  &AA.*  TvA  ^>a»tp»$Aaiv 
tri  obic  cicri  wdyrts  i^  iifiwy.  Ibid.  ver.  33  :  oZt6s  i<rriy  h  itrrixpiffros,  6 
ippovfifyos  rhy  Uar^pa  Kal  rhy  Tl6y. 

y  St.  Ireneeus,  adv.  Hser.  iii.  3,  4 :  icol  utrly  ol  iuajHoSTts  aurov  (rov  TloXv 
Kdpvov)  5t«  *loidyyr}s  6  rov  Kvp!ov  fxaOrirhf,  iv  rp  'E<p^<ry  iropcvOets  XoinrairBaif 
Koi  ihuy  l<r«  KiipivBoVf  i^iiKaro  rov  fia\av€iov  fi^  \ov<rdfi(yos  &W*  ixftxity, 
*^vywntVf  fi^  Kail  rh  fioKaviiov  ffvtiir4(r(i,  $y^oy  6yros  KrjplvOov,  rov  rris 
ik\ri0€(as  4xBpov,'     Cf.  Eua.  Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  38. 

*  3  St.  John  10,  II  :  tins  fpxfrcu  irphs  b/juis,  Koi  ralmiy  r^v  SiSax^v  oh 
^pfif  fih  ^afi^avkrt  ahrhv  tU  oiKlav,  Kail  xa/p((i^  aini^  fi^  Aryerf  6  yhp  kiytav 
ainif  x**'V**''»  Kotfcoyu  roTs  Iprfon  ahrov  rots  iroyripo7s» 

»  I  St.  John  iii.  11. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14:  rjnus  ot^ofify  5tx  fi€ra$(0iiKafity  4k  rov  Bavdrtyv  (U'r^v 
C^^y,  in  iryavufity  robs  i.l€\<po6s'  6  fA^  ityaira>y  rhy  <A9fA^6v  ficVu  4y  r^. 
Bat'dT<f,  f 
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loves  his  God  must  love  his  hrother  also^.  Love  is  the  moral 
counterpart  of  intellectual  light<^. 

It  is  a  modem  fashion  to  represent  these  two  tempers,  the 
dogmatic  and  the  philanthropic,  as  necessarily  opposed.  This 
representation  indeed  is  not  even  in  harmony  with  modem  ex- 
perience ;  but  in  St.  John  it  meets  with  a  most  energetic  con- 
tradiction. St.  John  is  at  once  earnestly  dogmatic  and  earnestly 
philanthropic ;  for  the  Incarnation  has  taught  him  both  the 
preciousness  of  man  and  the  preciousness  of  truth.  The  Eternal 
Word,  incarnate  and  dying  for  the  truth,  inspires  St.  John  to 
guard  it  with  apostolic  chivalry ;  but  also,  this  revelation  of  the 
Heart  of  Gk)d  melts  him  into  tenderness  towards  the  race  which 
Jesus  has  loved  so  well^.  To  St.  John  a  lack  of  love  for  men 
seems  sheer  dishonour  to  the  love  of  Christ.  And  the  heresy 
which  mutilates  the  Person  or  denies  the  work  of  Christ,  does 
not  present  itself  to  St.  John  as  purely  speculative  misfortune, 
as  clumsy  negation  of  fact,  as  barren  intellectual  error.  Heresy 
is  with  Uiis  Apostle  a  crime  against  charity ;  not  only  because 
heresy  breeds  divisions  among  brethren,  but  yet  more  because  it 
kills  out  from  the  souls  of  men  that  blessed  and  prolific  Truth, 
which,  when  sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  fiU  the  heart  with 
love  to  God  and  to  man.  St.  John  writes  as  one  whose  eyes  had 
looked  upon  and  whose  hands  had  handled  the  sensibly  present 
form  of  Light  and  Love.  That  close*  contact  with  the  Absolute 
Truth  Incarnate  had  kindled  in  him  a  holy  impatience  of  an- 
tagonist error ;  that  felt  glow  of  the  Infinite  Charity  of  Gk)d  had 
shed  over  his  whole  character  and  teaching  the  beauty  and 
pathos  of  a  tenderness,  which,  as  our  hearts  tell  us  whUe  we 
read  his  pages,  is  not  of  this  world. 

2.  This  ethical  reflection  of  the  doctrine  of  God  manifest  in 
the  flesh  is  perhaps  mainly  characteristic  of  St.  John's  first 
Epistle ;  but  it  is  not  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse*".     The  repre- 

«  I  St.  John  iv.  lOy  2 1  :  i  ^^  iyairwy  'rhv  hJ^iK^hv  a^roD  %v  i^patcr,  rhv  Sthw 
hv  ohx  ^<^fMucc  'ci>s  ^{fvarai  &yairav  ;  ko)  rairriv  r^y  imoX^v  l^ojucy  &v^  tUnov, 
Xva  6  &7aTwv  rhy  Qthy  kyaw^  Kcd  rhy  &8€X<phy  airrov. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  9,  10  :  6  Krywy  4y  ry  ^wrl  €!yai,  Ktd  rhy  iiBt\<f>hy  airrov  /uff&y,  iv 
rp  ffKorUf  4<rrly  tus  fyrt.    6  &yairuy  rhy  at\<f>bv  a^ov  iv  r^  ^«tfr2  /i/ycx. 

•  Ibid.  iii.  l6 :  iv  rovr^  iyvd^Kafity  t^  ifydmiy  (i.e.  absolute  charity),  Sri 
iKUvos  itirlp  iifiov  rify  yfvx^v  ahrov  f0rjK€'  ko)  finus  6<p9i\ofify  hrip  r&v 
iZfXipwv  riis  tlfvx^s  rtB4yai,  Ibid.  iv.  9 :  iv  ro{/r<f  ifavtpt&di^  if  iydwri  rod 
©€oC  iv  ^fuy,  iri  rhv  Tlhv  ainov  rhv  fJMVoyfvfi  ax4<rra\K€V  6  Bths  tls  rhv 
mSfffiov,  tva  (tiaotfAfv  8c'  ainov. 

'  On  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse,  see  Alford,  Gk.  Test, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  198-229 ;  and  Dr.  Wait's  remarks  in  the  pref.  to  Hug's  Intro- 
duction, pp.  145-177. 
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sentation  of  the  Person  of  our  Saviour  in  the  Apocalypse  is 
independent  of  any  indistinctness  that  may  attach  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  historical  imagery  of  that  wonderful  book. 
In  the  Apocalypse,  Christ  is  the  First  and  the  Last ;  He  is  the 
Alpha  and  the  Omega ;  He  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End  of  all 
existence?.  He  possesses  the  seven  spirits  or  perfections  of 
God^.  He  has  a  mysterious  Name  which  no  man  knows  save 
He  Himself  i.  His  Name  is  written  on  the  foreheads  of  the 
faithful^;  His  grace  is  the  blessing  of  Christians!.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  BQs  Name  is  called  the  Word  of  God™;  as  in 
the  first  Epistle  He  is  the  Word  of  Life,  and  in  the  Gospel 
the  Word  in  the  beginning.  As  He  rides  through  heaven  on 
His  errand  of  triumph  and  of  judgment,  a  Name  is  written  on 
His  vesture  and  on  ELis  thigh ;  He  is  '  King  of  kings,  and  Lord 
of  lords li.'  St  John  had  leaned  upon  ELis  breast  at  supper  in 
the  familiarity  of  trusted  friendship.  St.  John  sees  Him  but  for 
a  moment  in  His  supramundane  glory,  and  forthwith  falls  at  His 
feet  as  deado.  In  the  Apocalypse  especially  we  are  confronted 
with  the  startling  truth  that  the  true  Lord  of  Heaven  is  none 
other  than  the  Crucified  One.  The  armies  of  heaven  follow 
Him,  clothed  as  He  is  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  the  symbol 
and  token  of  His  Passion  and  of  His  VictoryP.  But  of  all  the 
teachings  of  the  Apocalypse  on  this  subject,  perhaps  none  is  so 
full  of  significance  as  the  representation  of  Christ  in  His 
wounded  Humanity  upon  the  throne  of  the  Most  High.  The 
Lamb,  as  It  had  been  slain,  is  in  the  very  centre  of  the  court  of 
heaven  1 ;  He  receives  the  prostrate  adoration  of  the  highest 
intelligences  around  the  throne ^ ;  and  as  the  Object  of  that 
solemn,  uninterrupted,  awful  worship^,  He  is  associated  with  the 

«  Rev.  i.  8 :  iy6  tl/ii  rh  A  koI  rh  ^  6  wpwros  Kcd  6  Icrxorof.     Cf.  Ibid. 
n.  8,  xxi.  6,  xxii.  13  :  &pxh  "o^  t(\os. 

*»  Ibid.  iii.  1  :  6  Ixw  '''^  ivrk  irv€vfxara  rov  Qfov. 

*  Ibid.  xix.  I  a :  ilx^^  Syo/JM  ytypafifidvop  ^  ohMs  dl^tv  ci  fx^  aifT6s. 
k  Ibid.  iii.  la,  cf.  ii.  17. 

>  Ibid.  xxii.  21. 

"^  Ibid.  xix.  13  :  iraA«7rai  t^  tivofia.  abrov  'O  Aiyos  rov  6(oD. 
**  Ibid.  ver.  16:  Ifx**  ^'^  '"^  ifidnof  #ca2  M  rhv  firiphv  ainov  rh  tvoiM  yt' 
ypapLfUwov,  BaatXfhs  fiafft\4wv  ned  Kvpios  Kvpinv.     Cf.  I  Tim.  vi.  15. 
°  Ibid.  i.  1 7  :  5tc  tlhov  odrbv,  tirwa  Tphs  tovs  ir6lias  avrov  &s  ptKp6s. 
P  Ibid.  xix.  13,  14. 
4  Ibid.  ▼.  6  :  4p  n4<nip  rod  Bp6yov  .  .  .  *ApAov  icmjKhs  ifs  i<r<payfi4yop, 

*  Ibid.  V.  8 :   r^  r^affopa  (&a  koI  ol  thcoeiriffffapts  irpffffiirrtpot  Hinaoy 
iviixtoy  rov  *Apytov. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  12  :  &^t6y  itrrt  rh  *Appioy  rh  ftr^ceyiA^yov  Ao^ctv  tV  Zifyofuw  Koi 
irXovroy  koX  iro^piav  kcX  iax^^  '^^  rifi^y  kcH  h^a»  iral  tlXvytay, 
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Father,  as  being  in  truth  one  with  the  Almighty,  Uncreated, 
Supreme  God*. 

IV.  Considerable,  then,  as  may  have  been  the  interval  be- 
tween the  composition  of  the  Apocaljrpse  and  that  of  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  find  in  the  two  documents  one  and  the  same  doc- 
trine, in  substance  if  not  in  terms,  respecting  our  Lord's  Eternal 
Person ;  and  further,  this  doctrine  accurately  corresponds  with 
that  of  St.  John's  first  Epistle.  But  it  may  be  asked  whether 
St.  John,  thus  consistent  with  himself  upon  a  point  of  such 
capital  importance,  is  really  in  harmony  with  the  teaching  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  ?  It  b  granted  that  between  St  John  and 
the  three  first  €k)spels  there  is  a  broad  difference  of  characteristic 
phraseology,  of  the  structure,  scene,  and  matter  of  the  several 
narratives.  Does  this  difference  strike  deeper  stilH  Is  the 
Christology  of  the  son  of  Zebedee  fundamentally  distinct  from 
that  of  his  predecessors?  Can  we  recognise  the  Christ  of  the 
earlier  Evangelists  in  the  Christ  of  St.  John  % 

Now  it  is  obvious  to  remark  that  the  difference  between  the 
three  first  Evangelists  and  the  fourth,  in  their  respective  repre- 
sentations of  the  Person  of  our  Lord,  is  in  one  sense,  at  any 
rate,  a  real  difference.  There  is  a  real  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  of  the  writers,  although  the  truth  before  them  is  one  and 
the  same.  Each  from  his  own  stand-point,  the  first  three  Evan- 
gelists seek  and  pourtray  separate  aspects  of  the  Human  side  of 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  They  set  forth  His  perfect  Manhood  in  all  Its 
regal  grace  and  majesty,  in  all  Its  Human  sympathy  and  beauty, 
in  all  Its  healing  and  redemptive  virtue.  In  one  Gospel  Christ 
is  the  true  Fulfiller  of  the  Law,  and  withal,  by  a  touching  con- 
trast, the  Man  of  Sorrows.  In  another  He  is  the  Lord  of  Nature 
and  the  Leader  of  men ;  all  seek  Him ;  all  yield  to  Him ;  He 
moves  forward  in  the  independence  of  majestic  strength.  In  a 
third  He  is  active  and  all-embracing  Compassion  ;  He  is  the 
Shepherd,  Who  goes  forth  as  for  His  Life-work,  to  seek  the 
sheep  that  was  lost ;  He  is  the  Good  Samaritan^.  Thus  the 
obedience,  the  force,  and  the  tenderness  of  His  Humanity  are ' 
successively  depicted ;  but  room  is  left  for  another  aspect  of  His 

*  Rev.  V.  T3 :  r^  ieaBrifi4y^  M  rod  9p6vov  irol  r^  *Kppi<p  ^  ^hXvyla  ita}  ii 
rtfi^  Kol  71  8<J|o  Kot  rh  Kpdros  tls  robs  oic^vas  r&v  alwwutv,  Cf.  Ibid.  xvii.  1 4  : 
rh  *Apvlov  vuchffd  avTohs,  Sn  Kipios  Kvpiw  ^<rr)  Kal  BaviXths  ficuri\4<av.  See 
also  the  remarkable  expression  xx.  6 :  i<rovrat  Up€75  tov  ©eoO  koI  rod  Xpurrov, 
which  clearly  associates  Christ  with  the  Father  in  the  highest  honour  which 
man  can  render  to  God,  namely,  the  ofTering  of  sacrifice. 

^  Cf.  Holtzmann,  Die  Synoptischen  Evangelien. 
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,  Life,  differing  from  these  and  yet  in  harmony  with  them.  If  we 
may  dare  so  to  speak,  the  synoptists  approach  their  great  Sub- 
ject from  without,  St  John  unfolds  it  from  within.  St.  John 
has  been  guided  to  pierce  the  veil  of  sense ;  he  has  penetrated 
far  beyond  the  Human  features,  nay  even  beyond  the  Human 
thought  and  Human  will  of  the  Eedeemer,  into  the  central 
depths  of  His  Eternal  Personality.  He  sets  forth  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  the  earth,  not  in  any  one  of  the  aspects 
which  belong  to  It  as  Human,  but  as  being  the  consistent  and 
adequate  expression  of  the  glory  of  a  Divine  Person,  manifested 
to  men  under  a  visible  form.  The  miracles  described,  the  dis- 
courses selected,  the  plan  of  the  narrative,  are  all  in  harmony 
with  the  point  of  view  of  the  fourth  Evangelist,  and  it  at  once 
explains  and  accounts  for  them. 

Plainly,  my  brethren,  two  or  more  observers  may. approach 
the  same  object  from  different  points  of  view,  and  may  be  even 
entirely  absorbed  with  distinct  aspects  of  it ;  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  any  one  of  these  aspects  is  necessarily  at  variance 
with  the  others.  Still  less  does  it  follow  that  one  aspect  alone 
represents  the  truth.  Socrates  does  not  lose  his  identity,  because 
he  is  so  much  more  to  Plato  than  he  is  to  Xenophon.  Each  of 
yourselves  may  be  studied  at  the  same  time  by  the  anatomist 
and  by  the  psychologist.  Certainly  the  aspect  of  your  complex 
nature  which  the  one  study  insists  upon,  is  sufficiently  remote 
from  the  aspect  which  presents  itself  to  the  other.  In  the  eyes 
of  one  observer  you  are  purely  spirit ;  you  are  thought,  affection, 
memory,  will,  imagination.  As  he  analyses  you  he  is  almost  in- 
different to  the  material  body  in  which  your  higher  nature  is 
encased,  upon  which  it  has  left  its  mark,  and  through  which  it 
expresses  itself.  But  to  the  other  observer  this  your  material 
body  is  everything.  Its  veins  and  muscles,  its  pores  and  nerves, 
its  colour,  its  proportions,  its  functions,  absorb  his  whole  atten- 
tion. He  is  nervously  impatient  of  any  speculations  about  you 
which  cannot  be  tested  by  his  instruments.  Yet  is  there  any 
real  ground  for  a  petty  jealousy  between  the  one  study  of  your 
nature  and  the  other  ?  Is  not  each  student  a  servant  whom  true 
science  will  own  as  doing  her  work  ?  May  not  each  illustrate, 
supplement,  balance,  and  check  the  conclusions  of  the  other? 
Must  you  necessarily  view  yourselves  as  being  purely  mind,  if 
you  will  not  be  persuaded  that  you  are  merely  matter  ?  Must 
you  needs  be  materialists,  if  you  will  not  become  the  most  tran- 
scendental of  mystics  ?  Or  will  not  a  little  physiology  usefully 
restrain  you  from  a  fanciful  supersensualism,  while  a  study  of 
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the  immaterial  side  of  your  being  forbids  you  to  listen,  even 
for  a  moment,  to  the  brutalizing  suggestions  of  consistent  ma- 
terialism ? 

These  questions  admit  of  easy  reply ;  each  half  of  the  truth 
is  practically  no  less  than  speculatively  necessary  to  the  other. 
Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  the  general  relation  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  to  the  fourth.  Yet  it  should  be  added  that  the  Syn6p- 
tists  do  teach  tlie  Divine  Nature  of  Jesus,  although  in  the  main 
Kis  Sacred  Manhood  is  most  prominent  in  their  pages.  More- 
over the  fourth  Gospel,  as  has  been  noticed,  abundantly  insists 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity.  Had  we  not  possessed  the  fourth 
Gospel,  we  should  have  known  much  less  of  one  side  of  His  Hu- 
man Character  than  we  actually  know.  For  in  it  we  see  Christ 
engaged  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  worldly  and  unbelieving 
spirit  of  His  time,  while  surrounded  by  the  little  company  of  His 
disciples,  and  devoting  Himself  to  them  even  *unto  the  end.*  The 
aspects  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  which  are  thus  brought  into 
prominence  would  have  remained,  comparatively  speaJking,  in 
the  shade,  liad  the  last  Gospel  not  been  written.  But  that 
'symmetrical  conception'  of  our  Lord's  Character,  which  modem 
critics  have  remarked  upon,  as  especially  distinguishing  the 
fourth  Gospel,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  St.  John 
lays  bare  the  eternal  Personality  of  Jesus.  For  in  It  the  scattered 
rays  of  glory  which  light  up  the  earlier  Evangelists  find  their 
point  of  unity.  By  laying  such  persistent  stress  upon  Christ's 
Godhead,  as  the  true  seat  of  His  Personality,  the  fourth  Gospel 
is  doctrinally  complemental  (how  marvellous  is  the  complement !) 
to  the  other  three ;  and  yet  these  three  are  so  fiill  of  suggestive 
implications  that  they  practically  anticipate  the  higher  teaching 
of  the  foxirth. 

I.  For  in  the  synoptic  Gospels  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of 
God  in  a  higher  sense  than  the  ethical  or  than  the  theocratic. 
In  the  Old  Testament  an  anointed  king  or  a  saintly  prophet  is 
a  son  of  God.  Christ  is  not  merely  one  afnong  many  sons.  He 
is  the  Only,  the  Well-beloved  Son  of  the  Father  «.  His  relation- 
ship to  the  Father  is  unshared  by  any  other,  and  is  absolutely 
unique.    It  is  indeed  probable  that  of  our  Lord's  contemporaries 

«  Compare  the  voice  from  heaven  at  our  Lord's  haptism,  o5t^j  itrrtv  h 
Tl6s  fMv  6  iyamirhs,  St.  Matt.  iii.  1 7,  repeated  at  His  transfiguration  (Ibid, 
xirii.  5);  the  profound  sense  of  His  question  to  the  Pharisees,  riyos  vt6s 
i<mv\  [sc.  6  Xpiffrhi]  (Ibid.  zxii.  41).  And  that  as  the  Tihs  rod  Btov^ 
Christ  is  superhuman,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  questions  of  the  tempter. 
(Ibid.  iv.  3,  6;  St.  Luke  iv.  3,  9.) 
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many  applied  to  Him  the  title  'Son  of  God'  only  as  an  official 
designation  of  the  Messiah ;  while  others  used  it  to  acknowledge 
that  surpassing  and  perfect  character  which  proclaimed  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  to  be  the  One  Son,  Who  had  appeared  on  earth,  wor- 
thily showing  forth  the  moral  perfections  of  our  Heavenly 
Father.  But  the  official  and  ethical  senses  of  the  term  are 
rooted  in  a  deeper  sense,  which  St.  Luke  connects  with  it  at  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel.  *The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon 
thee,'  so  ran  the  angel-message  to  the  Virgin-mother,  *and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee :  therefore  also  that 
Holy  Thing  Which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  God  y.'  This  may  be  contrasted  with  the  prediction  respecting 
St.  John  the  Baptist,  that  he  should  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
even  from  his  mother's  womb «.  St.  John  then  is  in  existence 
before  his  sanctification  by  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  Christ's  Hu- 
manity Itself  is  formed  by  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
like  manner  St.  Matthew's  record  of  the  angel's  words  asserts 
that  our  Lord  was  conceived  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost ». 
But  St.  Matthew's  reference  to  the  prophetic  name  Emmanuel  *», 
points  to  the  full  truth,  that  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God  as  being 
of  the  Divine  Essence. 

2.  Indeed  the  whole  history  of  the  Nativity  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  guard  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke® 
against  the  inroads  of  Humanitarian  interpreters.  Our  Lord's 
Birth  of  a  Virgin-mother  is  as  irreconcileable  with  *  an  Ebionitic 
as  it  is  with  a  Docetic  conception  of  the  entrance  of  the  God- man 
into  connexion  with  humanity  d.*     The  worship  of  the  Infant 

y  St.  Luke  i.  35. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  1 5  :  nvct^/Aorof  'A7^ou  it'K'n<r^<rvrai  tn  iK  KoOJas  fiirrphs  airrov. 
»  St.  Matt.  i.  ao  :  rh  yhp  h  avr^  r/tvyridy  4k  UptAfiar6s  icriy  'Ayiov, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  23.  This  prophecy*  was  fulfilled  when  our  Lord  was  called 
Jesus.     Cf.  Pearson  on  the  Creed  (ed.  Oxf.  1847),  art.  ii.  p..  89,  and  note.    • 

c  For  a  vindication  of  these  narratives  against  the  mythical  theory  of 
Strauss,  see  Dr.  Mill's  Christian  Advocate's  Publications  for  184I,  1844, 
reprinted  in  his  work  on  the  '  Mythical  Interpretation.'      ' 

*  Martensen,  Christl.  Dogm.  §  39  (Clark's  transl.):  'Christ  is  bom,  not 
of  the  will  of  a  man,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh  ;  but  the  holy  Will  of  the 
Creator  took  the  place  of  the  will  of  man  and  of  the  will  of  the  flesh.  That 
is,  the  Creating  Spirit,  Who  was  in  the  beginning,  fulfilled  the  function  of 
the  plastic  principle.  Christ  was  bom  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  chosen  woman 
of  the  chosen  people.  It  was  the  task  of  Israel  to  provide,  not,  as  has  often 
been  said,  Christ  Himself,  but  the  mother  of  the  Lord  ;  to  develope  the 
susceptibility  for  Christ  to  a  point  where  it  might  be  able  to  manifest  itself 
as  the  profoundest  unity  of  nature  and  spirit — an  unity  which  found  expres* 
sion  in  the  pure  Virgin.     In  her  the  pious  aspirations  of  Israel  and  of 
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Christ,  in  St.  Matthew  by  the  wise  men,  in  St.  Luke  by  the 
shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  represents  Jesus  as  the  true  Lord  of 
humanity,  whether  Jewish  or  Grentile,  whether  educated  or  un- 
lettered. Especially  noteworthy  are  the  greetings  addressed  to 
the  Mother  of  our  Lord  by  heavenly  as  well  as  eirthly  visitaitts. 
The  Lord  is  with  her;  she  is  graced  and  blessed  among  women «. 
Her  Son  will  be  great;  He  will  be  called  the  Son  of  the  Highest; 
His  kingdom  will  have  no  end  ^.  Elizabeth  echoes  the  angel's 
words;  Mary  is  blessed  among  women,  and  the  !^ruit  of  her 
womb  is  Blessed.  Elizabeth  marvels  that  such  an  one  as  herself 
should  be  visited  by  the  Mother  of  her  Lord  «. 

The  Evangelical  canticles,  which  we  owe  to  the  third  Gospel, 
remarkably  illustrate  the  point  before  usi  They  surround  the 
cradle  of  the  Infant  Saviour  with  the  devotional  language  of 
ancient  Israel,  now  consecrated  to  the  direct  service  0?  the  In- 
carnate Lord.  Mary,  the  Virgin-mother,  already  knows  that  all 
generations  shall  call  her  blessed ;  for  the  Mighty  One  has  done 
great  things  unto  her^.  And  as  the  moral  and  social  fruits  of 
the  Incarnation  unfold  themselves  before  her  prophetic  eye,  she 
proclaims  that  the  promises  to  the  forefathers  are  at  length  ful- 
filled, and  that  (Jod,  *  remembering  His  mercy  hath  holpen  His 
servant  Israel  ^.'  Zacharias  rejoices  that  the  Lord  Grod  of  Israel 
has  in  the  new -bom  Saviour  redeemed  His  peopled  This 
Saviour  is  the  Lord,  whose  forerunner  has  been  announced  by 
prophecy  ^ ;  He  is  the  Day-star  from  on  high,  bringing  a  new 

mankind,  and  their  £uth  in  the  promises,  are  centred.  She  is  the  purest 
point  in  history  and  in  nature,  and  she  therefore  becomes  the  appointed 
medium  for  the  New  Creation.  And  while  we  must  confess  that  this  Virg^in 
Birth  is  enveloped  in  a  veil  impenetrable  to  physical  reasonings,  yet  we  affirm 
it  to  be  the  only  one  which  fully  satisfies  the  demands  of  religion  and  theo- 
logy. This  article  of  our  Creed,  •  conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bom  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,'  is  the  only  sure  defence  against  both  the  Ebionitic  and  the 
Docetic  view  of  the  entrance  of  the  God-man  into  connexion  with  humanity.' 

«  St.  Luke  L  28 :  X^9*i  ircxop''''<vM^'^'  ^  K^pios  ^ct^  <rov,  ^koyrifUrri 
ah  iy  yvyatHv. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  33 :  otros  $<rrcu  fi^yaty  kcH  vlhs  inlflffrov  K\ri$ii<rer<u,  Ver.  33: 
rr}s  BaffiXdas  tJnov  oifK  farai  r4Kos. 

8  Ibid.  ver.  42 :  €h\oyrin4yri  trh  iv  yvvat(i,  koI  tiXoyrifjJyos  6  KOfnrhs  rrjt 
KoiXlas  trov,  Ver.  43 :  kcu  vSBfy  {loi  rovro^  Xva  UxOri  ^  fi'hnjp  rod  Kvpiov  fxov 
vpAs  fA(  ; 

^  Ibid.  ver.  48  :  itwh  rod  yvy  pMKopiovffi  /it  vatrai  al  ytytcd'  5ri  Iwoiiitri  fiot 
fitya\f7a  6  Zvyar6s. 

«  Ibid.  vers.  51-55.  *  Ibid.  ver.  68. 

>  Ibid.  i.  69,  Christ  is  the  K^pas  ff^rrnptaf.  Ibid.  ver.  76  j  to  St.  John  it  is 
said,  vpowopfifcrp  y^  irpb  Tpofftovov  Kvpfov,  iroifidaai  diobs  airrov,  Cf.  Mai. 
iii.  I,  iv.  5. 
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morning  to  those  who  sat  in  the  darkness  and  death-shadows  of 
the  world  ^.  Simeon  desires  to  depart  in  peace,  since  his  eyes 
have  seen  his  Lord's  Salvation.  The  humble  Babe  Whom  the 
old  man  takes  in  his  arms  belongs  not  to  the  lowly  scenes  of 
Bethlehem  and  Nazareth ;  He  is  the  destined  inheritance  of  the 
world.  He  is  the  Divine  Saviour ;  all  nations  are  interested  in 
His  Birth ;  He  is  to  shed  light  upon  the  heathen ;  He  is  to  be 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  new  Israel  ^. 

The  accounts  then  of  our  Lord's  Birth  in  two  of  the  synoptic 
Evangelists,  as  illustrated  by  the  sacred  songs  of  prais^  and 
thanksgiving  which  St.  Luke  has  preserved,  point  clearly  to  the 
entrance  of  a  superhuman  Being  into  this  our  human  world. 
Who  indeed  He  was,  is  stated  more  explicitly  by  St.  John ;  but 
St.  John  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  repeat  the  history  of  His 
Advent.  The  accounts  of  the  Annunciation  and  of  the  Mi- 
raculous Conception  would  not  by  themselves  imply  the  Divinity 
of  Christ.  But  they  do  imply  that  Christ  is  superhuman ;  they 
harmonize  with  the  kind  of  anticipations  respecting  Christ's 
appearance  in  the  world,  which  might  be  created  by  St.  John's 
doctrine  of  His  pre-existent  glory.  These  accounts  cannot  be 
forced  within  the  limits,  and  made  to  illustrate  the  laiws,  of 
nature.  But  at  least  St.  John's  narrative  justifies  the  mysteries 
of  the  synoptic  Gospels  which  would  be  unintelligible  without 
it ;  and  it  is  a  vivid  conmientary  upon  h3m[ms  the  lofty  strains 
of  which  might  of  themselves  be  thought  to  savour  of  exag- 
geration. 

3.  If  the  synoptists  are  in  correspondence  with  Si  John's 
characteristic  doctrine  when  they  describe  our  Lord's  Nativity 
and  its  attendant  circumstances,  that  correspondence  is  even 
more  obvious  in  their  accounts  of  His  teaching,  and  in  the 
pictures  which  they  set  before  us  of  His  Life  and  work.  They 
present  Him  to  us  mainly,  although  not  exclusively,  as  the  Son 
of  Man.  As  has  already  been  hinted,  that  title,  besides  its 
direct  signification  of  His  true  and  representative  Humanity,  is 
itself  the  '  product  of  a  self-consciousness,  for  which  the  being 
human  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  something  secondary  and 

*°  St.  Luke  I.  78 :  htttrK^aro  ^of  ia^vroX^  i^  IhjfovSy  hrupoMeu  rots  h 
trxSru  Kol  o'lcif  Bwdfrov  xaJBrifUvois'  rod  KartvOvfcu  robs  WSos  rifi&»  tls  SUhv 
tlp-htnis,  Isa.  iz.  i,  zlii.  7,  zliz.  9,  Ix.  2,  are  thus  applied  in  a  Btrictly 
Bpiritiial  sense. 

"  St.  Luke  ii.  30-32  :  rh  vurrfipUw  <rov,  %  iirot/Moffas  Karii  xp6<rwvow  iriyrtw 
rw  \a&v  <f>&s  c2f  ikwoKd\u^w  iBv&Py  Kol  i6lay  Aaov  trov  *T(rpa'fi\,  C£  Lsa. 
XXV.  7,  xliv;  4. 
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superinduced  o.'  In  other  words,  this  title  implies  an  original 
Nature  to  Which  Christ's  Humanity  was  a  subsequent  accretion, 
and  in  Which  His  true  and  deepest  Consciousness,  if  we  may 
dare  so  to  speak,  was  at  home.  Thus,  often  in  the  synoptic 
Gospels  He  is  called  simply  the  Son  P.  He  is  the  true  Son  of 
Man,  but  He  is  also  the  true  Son  of  God.  In  Him  Sonship 
attains  its  archetypal  form ;  in  Him  it  is  seen  in  its  unsullied 
perfection.  Accordmgly  He  never  calls  the  Father,  owr  Father, 
as  if  He  shared  His  Sonship  with  His  followers.  He  always 
speaks  of  My  Father  <i.  To  this  Divine  Sonship  He  received 
witness  from  heaven  both  at  His  Baptism  and  at  His  Trans- 
figuration. In  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  the  prophets  of  the 
old  theocracy  are  contrasted  with  the  Son,  not  as  His  predeces- 
sors or  rivals,  but  as  His  slaves  ^  Thus  He  lives  among  men  as 
the  One  True  Son  of  His  Father's  home.  He  is  Alone  free  by 
birthright  among  a  race  of  born  slaves.  Yet  instead  of  guard- 
ing His  solitary  dignity  with  jealous  exclusiveness,  He  vouch- 
safes to  raise  the  slaves  around. Him  to  an  adopted  sonship ;  He 
will  buy  them  out  of  bondage  by  pouring  forth  His  Blood ;  He 
will  lay  down  His  Life,  that  He  may  prove  the  generosity  of 
His  measureless  love  towards  them  \ 

The  synoptic  Gospels  record  parables  in  which  Christ  is 
Himself  the  central  Figure.  They  record  miracles  which  seem 
to  have  no  ascertainable  object  beyond  that  of  exhibiting  the 
superhuman  might  of  the  Worker.  They  tell  us  of  His  claim  to 
forgive  sins,  and  that  He  supported  this  claim  by  the  exercise  of 


•  Cf.  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  8a :  •  Von  einem  Selbstbewosstseyn 
aus  muss  diese  Bezeichnung  ausgepragt  seyn,  fUr  welches  das  Mensch-oder- 
Menschensohnseyn  nieht  das  Nachstliegende,  sich  von  selbst  unmittelbar 
Verstehende,  sondem  das  Secundare,  Hinzugekommene,  war.  1st  aber 
Christ!  Selbstbewusstseyn  so  geartet  gewesen,  dass  das  Menschseyn  ihm  als 
das  Secundare  sich  darstellte :  so  muss  das  Primare  in  Seinem  Bewusstseyn 
ein  Anderes  seyn,  dasjenige,  was  sich,  z.  B.  bei  Johannes  xvii.  5  ausspricbt ; 
und  das  Urspriingliche,  worin  Sein  Selbstbewusstseyn  sich  unmittelbar 
heimisch  weiss  (vgl.  Luc.  ii.  49)  muss  wenigstens  von  der  Zeit  an,  wo  £r 
sich  selbst  ganz  hat,  wo  sein  Innerstes  Wirklichkeit  geworden  ist,  das 
Gottliche  gewesen  seyn.* 

p  St.  Matt.  xi.  a;,  zxviiL  20. 

<i  Ibid,  xviii.  10,  19,  35,  xx.  23,  xxvi.  53;  cf.  St.  Luke  xxiii.  46. 

'  St.  Matt.  xxi.  34;  &a-^(rr€iA€  to^j  hovKQv^  abrovirphs  robs  ytwpyo^s.  Ibid, 
ver.  36:  irdKiv  AircoTCiAcv  &Wovs  9o6\ovs.  Ibid.  ver.  37:  tartpov  5i  dir^- 
orrctAe  irplbs  ahrohs  rhv  vlhv  ahrov,  \iywv,  *  *EyTpairfi(royrai  rhw  vl6y  fiov.* 

■  Ibid.  XX.  a8 :  ^K$€ . . .  Souvcu  r^v  ^x^*'  aifrov  K{npoy  kml  iroXXSiv,  Ibid, 
xxvi.  a8 :  TO  oT/ucS  /xow,  rh  t^s  Koofris  8ia9^/ci7$,  rh  wept  voW&y  ixxvySfityov  tts 
&^f  <riv  ofiapriuv. 
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His  miraculous  powers  *.  Equally  with  St  John  they  represent 
Him  as  claiming  to  be  not  merely  the  Teacher  but  the  Object  of 
His  religion.  He  insists  on  faith  in  His  own  Person  u.  He 
institutes  the  initial  Sacrament,  and  He  deliberately  inserts  His 
own  Name  into  the  sacramental  formula ;  He  inserts  it  between 
that  of  the  Father  and  that  of  the  Spirit^.  Such  self -intrusion 
into  the  sphere  of  Divinity  would  be  unintelligible  if  the  synop- 
tists  had  really  represented  Jesus  as  only  the  teacher  and  founder 
of  a  religious  doctrine  or  character,  ^t  if  Christ  is  the  Logos 
in  St  John,  in  these  Gospels  He  is  the  Sophia  y.  Thus  He 
ascribes  to  Himself  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the  Highest. 
No  statement  in  St.  John  really  goes  beyond  the  terms  in  which, 
according  to  two  synoptists.  He  claims  to  know  and  to  be  known 
of  the  Father.  *No  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father, 
neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father  save  the  Son,  and  he  to 
whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  Him  2/  Here  then  is  a  recipro- 
cal relationship  of  equality :  the  Son  Alone  has  a  true  knowledge 
of  the  Father ;  the  Son  is  Himself  such,  that  the  Father  Alone 
understands  Him.  In  these  Gospels,  moreover,  Christ  ascribes 
to  Himself,  sanctity ;  He  even  places  Himself  above  the  holiest 
thing  in  ancient  Israel  *.  He  and  His  people  are  greater  than 
the  greatest  in  the  old  covenant  *>.  He  scruples  not  to  proclaim 
His  consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  His  mission.  He  asserts 
that  all  power  is  committed  to  Him  both  on  earth  and  in 
heaven  c.  All  nations  are  to  be  made  disciples  of  His  religion  <*. 
When  we  weigh  the  language  of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  it 
will  be  found  that  Christ  is  represented  by  it  as  the  Absolute 
Good  and  the  Absolute  Truth  not  less  distinctly  than  in  St. 
John.     It  is  on  this  account  that  He  is  exhibited  as  in  conflict 


*  St.  Matt,  ix,  a-6;  St.  Luke  v.  20,  24.  ■  Ibid.  xvi.  16,  17. 

*  Ibid,  xxviii.  19.  Cf.  Waterland's  Eighth  Sermon  at  Lady  Moyer*8  Lec- 
ture, Worka,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 

y  St.  Luke  vii.  35 :  ^Stfcauptfi}  ^  co^la  itwh  r&y  rixvuv  ahrf^i  trdtncgp,  St. 
Matt.  xi.  19,  and  apparently  St.  Luke  xi.  49,  where  ri  ao^ia  rov  Bfov  corres- 
ponds to  iyi  in  St.  Matt,  xxiii.  34. 

■  St.  Matt.  xi.  27 :  ouSciS  itriyivdaKti  r'iiy  tlhv  %l  fA^  6  TloT^p'  oWi  rhv 
Tlar^pa  rls  hriyivd/ffKUf  ct  yAi  &  Ttbs,  icol  f  ihv  jBot^Aip'cu  6  Tibs  i,voKa\tn^cu. 
St.  Luke  X.  22  :  oi/i€\s  yiviLcKfi  rh  i<mv  6  Tlhs  ci  /i^  6  Ilar^p,  koI  rls 
iariy  6  Uarijp,  ct  fiii  6  Tibs,  Kcd  f  iiw  /SovAip-cu  6  Tibs  i,woKa\inl/a4.,  See 
Mill  on  Myth.  Interp.  p.  59. 

*  St.  Matt.  xiL  6 :  A^w  di  ifuy  5ti  rod  Upov  tiuC6v  [Tisch.]  iirriy  28e. 
b  Ibid.  xi.  II,  xiL  4I,  42,  xxi.  $3,  sqq.;  St.  Luke  vii.  28. 

c  St.  Matt.  xi.  27  ;  St.  Luke  x.  32 ;  St  Matt,  xxviii.  18  :  iUBri  fioi  vaaa 
i^ovffia  4¥  ohpay^  Kot  M  yr^s^  ^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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not  with  subordinate  or  accidental  forms  of  evil,  but  with  the 
evil  principle  itself,  with  the  prince  of  evil®.  And,  as  the 
Absolute  <jk)od,  Christ  tests  the  moral  worth  or  worthlessness  of 
men  by  their  acceptance  or  rejection,  not  of  His  doctrine  but  of 
His  Person.  It  is  St.  Matthew  who  records  such  sentences  as 
the  following  :  '  Be  not  ye  called  Rabbi ;  for  One  is  your  Master, 
even  Christ f;'  'He  that  loveth  father  or  mother  more  than 
Me  is  not  worthy  of  MeK;'  'Whosoever  shall  confess  Me  before 
men,  him  will  I  confess  also  before  My  Father**;'  'Come  unto 
Me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  I  will  give  you  rest^;*  'Take  My 
yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  Me  \^  In  St.  Matthew  then  Christ 
speaks  as  One  Who  knows  Himself  to  be  a  universal  and  infallible 
Teacher  in  spiritual  things;  Who  demands  submission  of  all 
men,  and  at  whatever  cost  or  sacrifice;  Who  offers  to  man- 
kind those  deepest  consolations  which  are  sought  fr^m  all  others, 
in  vain.  Nor  is  it  otherwise  with  St.  Luke  and  St.  Mark.  It 
is  indeed  remarkable  that  our  Lord's  most  absolute  and  peremp- 
tory claims  I  to  rule  over  the  affections  and  wills  of  men  are 
recorded  by  the  first  and  third,  and  not  by  the  fourth  Evan- 
gelist. These  royal  rights  over  the  human  soul  can  be  justified 
upon  no  plea  of  human  relationships  between  teacher  and 
learner,  between  child  and  elder,  between  master  and  servant, 
between  friend  and  friend.  If  the  title  of  Divinity  is  more 
explicitly  put  forward  in  St.  John,  the  rights  which  imply  it  are 
insisted  on  in  words  recorded  by  the  earlier  Evangelists.  The 
synoptists  represient  our  Lord,  Who  is  the  object  of  Christian 
faith  no  less  than  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  as  designing  the 
whole  world  for  the  field  of  His  conquests"*,  and  as  claiming  the 
submission  of  every  individual  human  soul.  All  i»«  to  be 
brought  to  discipleship.  Only  then  will  the  judgment  come, 
when  the  Gospel  has  been  announced  to  the  whole  circle  of  the 
nations  °.  Christ,  the  Good  and  the  Truth  Incarnate,  must 
reign  throughout  all  time  o.    He  knows,  according  to  the  synop- 

*  St.  Luke  z.  18:  iSt^pow  rhv  Soroyay  &f  iurrpawijy  ix  rod  ohpwov 
xf<r6irra.     St.  Matt.  iy.  i-i  i,  xii.  27-39,  xiii.  38,  39. 

f  St.  Matt,  xziii.  8.  8  Ibid.  x.  37. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  3a  ;  St.  Luke  xii.  8.  ^  St.  Matt.  zi.  a8. 

k  Ibid.  ver.  29.  »  Ibid.  x.  39 ;  St.  Luke  xiv.  26. 

">  St.  Matt,  xxriii.  19 :  iroptvBdprts  o^v  fUM0iiTt6<rart  wdtn-a  rit  llOmif.  St.  Mark 
xvi.  15;  St  Luke  zxiv.  47.     Cf.  St.  Matt  ziii.  32,  38,  41,  xziv.  14. 

°  St.  Matt.  zxiv.  14:  ical  taipvx^f^^'rai  rovro  rh  cfroT^cAtor  ttjs  $<urt\ttas 
iv  tXri  r^  olKovfifvp,  th  fxapripioy  iFcUri  rots  idytaf  xal  r&r%  fi^a  rh  r^Kos. 

o  St.  Luke  xxii.  69 :  &wb  rod  yvy  torai  h  tfhs  rov  Mp^wou  KoB^fA^yos  4k 
tf^i&y  rijs  ivvdfitms  rod  Stov, 
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tists  no  less  than  St.  John,  that  He  is  a  perfect  and  final  Reve- 
lation of  God.  He  is  the  Centre-point  of  the  history  and  of  the 
hopes  of  man.  None  shall  advance  beyond  Him  :  the  preten- 
sion to  surpass  Him  is  but  the  symptom  of  disastrous  error 
and  reaction  P. 

The  Transfiguration  is  described  by  all  the  synoptists ;  and  it 
represents  our  Lord  in  His  true  relation  to  the  legal  and  pro- 
phetic dispensations,  and  as  visibly  invested  for  the  time  being 
with  a  glory  which  was  rightfully  His.  The  Ascension  secures 
His  permanent  investiture  with  that  glory ;  and  the  Ascension 
is  described  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke.  The  Besurrection  is 
recorded  by  the  first  three  Evangelists  as  accurately  as  by  the 
fourth;  and  it  was  to  the  Resurrection  that  He  Himself  appealed 
as  being  the  sign  by  which  men  were  to  know  His  real  claim 
upon  their  homage.  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  all  of  Christ's 
humiliations  are  consistently  linked  to  the  assertion  of  His  power, 
and  to  the  consummation  of  His  victory.  He  is  buffeted,  spat 
upon,  scourged,  crucified,  only  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third 
day  Q ;  His  Resurrection  is  the  prelude  to  His  ascent  to  heaven. 
He  leaves  the  world,  yet  He  bequeaths  the  promise  of  His 
Presence.  He  promises  to  be  wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
in  His  Name  ^ ;  He  institutes  the  Sacrament  of  His  Body  and 
His  Blood*;  He  declares  that  He  will  be  among  His  people  even 
to  the  end  of  the  world  *. 

4.  But  it  is  more  particularly  through  our  Lord's  discourses 
respecting  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  final  judgment,  as  re- 
corded by  the  synoptists,  that  we  may  discern  the  matchless 
dignity  of  His  Person.  It  is  reflected  in  the  position  which  He 
claims  to  fill  with  respect  to  the  moral  and  material  universe, 
and  in  the  absolute  finality  which  He  attributes  to  His  religion. 
The  Lawgiver  Who  is  above  all  other  legislators,  and  Who 
revises  all  other  legislation,  will  also  be  the  final  Judge «.     At 

P  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  23-16,  &c. 

4  Ibid.  XX.  19  ;  St.  Mark  x.  54;  St.  Luke  xviii.  33. 

'  St.  Matt  xviii.  20  :  ol  ydp  €iVt  Suo  fj  rptis  avfrrYtx4yoi  tls  rh  ffiby  ivo^ia^ 
4k€7  tlfxi  4v  fi4<rq>  ahrSov, 

■  Ibid.  xxvi.  26  ;  St.  Mark  xIt.  22;  St.  Luke  xxii.  19. 

^  St.  Matt.  xxviiL  20 :  iyiit  /xcO*  v/xwp  clfii  iriaas  ras  r^^iipas  <lo>s  ti}s  <rvyrt' 
Xflas  rov  al<2vos. 

"  Ibid.  vii.  22  :  woKKol  ipovffi  fioi  iv  ixfivn  rp  fifi4p<ff  'K^pif,  Kvpif,  olf 
r^  aqf  6y6fjMri  irpa^pTirf^ffafifVt  Koi  r^  c^  6y6funi  Scu/A6via  i^e&ikoiAfv,  Koi 
7<p  (T^  6y6fJMTi  Svfdfifis  iroXA^f  iiroii\aaixw  ;*  icol  r6r*  hixoKoyiiffoi  avrois,  8ti 
*ov8c'woT€  (yyuv  it/xas,  dirox«p**T€  dw*  4fXov  ol  ipyaiofi^voi  r^v  iyofjiiav.* 
St.  Luke  xiii.  25.    St.  Matt.  xiii.  4I  :  &iroa-TcAci  &  Tibs  rod  &ydp<&wov  robs 
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that  last  awfiil  revelation  of  His  personal  glory,  none  shall  he 
ahle  to  refuse  Him  suhmission.  Then  will  He  put  an  end  to  the 
humiliations  and  the  sorrows  of  His  Church ;  then,  out  of  the 
fulness  of  His  majesty,  He  will  clothe  His  despised  followers 
with  glory ;  He  will  allot  the  kingdom  to  those  who  have  be- 
lieved on  Him ;  and  at  His  heavenly  board  they  shall  share  for 
ever  the  royal  feast  of  life.  Certainly  the  Redeemer  and  Judge 
of  men,  to  Whom  all  spiritual  and  natural  forces,  all  earthly  and 
heavenly  powers  must  at  last  submit,  is  not  merely  a  divinely 
gifted  prophet.  His  Person  '  has  a  metaphysical  and  cosmical 
significance  ^.'  None  could  preside  so  authoritatively  over  the 
history  and  destiny  of  the  world  who  was  not  entitled  to  share 
the  throne  of  its  Creator. 

The  eschatological  discourses  in  the  synoptists  do  but  tally 
with  the  prologue  of  St.  John's  Gospel.  In  contemplating  the 
dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  the  preceding  Evangelists  for  the 
most  part  look  forward  ;  St.  John  looks  backward  no  less  than 
forward.  St.  John  dwells  on  Christ's  Pre-existence ;  the  synop- 
tists, if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  on  his  Post-existence.  In  the 
earlier  Evangelists  His  personal  glory  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  future  of  the  human  race  and  of  the  universe ;  in  St.  John 
it  is  viewed  in  its  relation  to  the  origin  of  created  things,  and  to 
the  solitary  and  everlasting  years  of  God.  In  St.  John,  Christ 
our  Saviour  is  the  First ;  in  the  synoptists  He  is  more  especially 
the  Last. 

In  the  synoptic  Gk>spels,  then,  the  Person  of  Christ  Divine 
and  Human  is  the  centre-point  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ 
is  here  the  Supreme  Lawgiver ;  He  is  the  Perfect  Saint ;  He  is 
the  Judge  of  all  men.  He  controls  both  worlds,  the  physical  and 
the  spiritual ;  He  bestows  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  He  promises  everlasting  life.  His  Presence  is  to  be 
perpetuated  on  earth,  while  yet  He  will  reign  as  Lord  of  heaven. 
*The  entire  representation,'  says  Professor  Domer,  'of  Christ 
which  is  given  us  by  the  synoptists,  may  be  placed  side  by  side 
with  that  given  by  St.  John,  as  being  altogether  identical  with 
it.     For  a  faith  moulded  in  obedience  to  the  synoptic  tradition 

hrffiKovi  ohrov^  jco}  <ruXX^|<w<r<v  Ik  t^j  j3a(riXefas  alnov  wdpra  rit  criccU'SaAa 
ffol  robs  irotovrras  r^y  kvoitiay,  koX  fioKoxitnv  ahrovs  tU  t^v  ndfitvov  rod  infp6s. 
Ibid.  X.  32  ;  St.  Mark  viii.  38.  St.  Matt.  xxiv.  31 :  iiro(rr<A*7  robs  aYy4\ovs 
ahrov  fxerk  <r<iKiriYyos  ipvinis  fitydkriSf  Kcd  itrurvvd^ovirt  robs  4K\*icrohs  ahrov 
4k  tuv  rtffadpotv  h»4fjMV,  &ir*  Aitptoy  ohpavStv  tots  iKpwy  o^rSay,  Ibid.  xxy. 
34-46 ;  St.  Luke  xii.  35,  xvii.  30,  31. 
^  Martensen,  Christl  Dogm.  §  la8. 
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concerning  Christ,  must  have  essentially  the  same  features  in 
its  resulting  conception  of  Christ  as  those  Tirhich  belong  to  the 
Christ  of  St.  John  y.'  In  other  words,  think  over  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Christ  and  narrated  by  the  synoptists,  one  by  one. 
Think  over  the  discourses  spoken  by  Christ  and  recorded  by  the 
synoptists,  one  by  one.  Look  at  the  whole  bearing  and  scope  of 
His  Life,  as  the  three  first  Evangelists  describe  It,  from  His 
supernatural  Birth  to  His  disappearance  beyond  the  clouds  of 
heaven.  Mark  well  how  pressing  and  tender,  yet  withal  how 
full  of  stem  and  majestic  Self-assertion,  are  His  words  !  Con- 
sider how  merciful  and  timely,  yet  also  how  expressive  of  imma- 
nent and  unlimited  power,  are  His  miracles !  Put  the  three 
representations  of  the  Eoyal,  the  Human,  and  the  Healing 
Redeemer  together,  and  deny,  if  it  is  possible,  that  Jesus  is 
Divine.  If  the  Christ  of  the  synoptists  is  not  indeed  an  unreal 
phantom,  such  as  Docetism  might  have  constructed,  He  is  far 
removed  above  the  Ebionitic  conception  of  a  purely  human 
Saviour.  If  Christ's  Pre-existence  is  only  obscurely  hinted  at 
in  the  first  three  Gospels,  His  relation  to  the  world  of  spirits  is 
brought  out  in  them  even  more  clearly  than  in  St  John  by  the 
discourses  which  they  contain  on  the  subject  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment. If  St.  John  could  be  blotted  out  from  the  pages  of  the 
New  Testament,  St  John's  central  doctrine  would  still  live  on 
in  the  earlier  Evangelists  as  implicitly  contained  within  a  history 
otherwise  inexplicable,  if  not  as  the  illuminating  truth  of  a 
heavenly  gnosis.  There  would  still  remain  the  picture  of  a  Life 
Which  belongs  indeed  to  human  history,  but  Which  the  laws 
that  govern  human  history  neither  control  nor  can  explain. 
It  would  still  be  certain  that  One  had  lived  on  earth,  wielding 
miraculous  powers,  and  claiming  a  moral  and  intellectual  place 
which  belongs  only  to  the  Most  Holy ;  and  if  the  problem  pre- 
sented to  faith  might  seem  for  a  moment  to  be  more  intricate, 
its  final  solution  could  not  differ  in  substance  from  that  which 
meets  us  in  the  pages  of  the  beloved  disciple. 

V.  But  what  avails  it,  say  you,  to  shew  that  St.  John  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  and  that  he  is  not  really  at  variance  with 
the  Evangelists  who  preceded  him,  if  the  doctrine  which  he 

y  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Einl.  p.  89 :  *  Das  synoptische  Totalbild  von 
Christus  dem  johanneischen  insofern  vollkommen  an  die  Seite  setzen  kaan, 
ab  der  dorch  Vermittlun^  der  synoptischen  Tradition  gebildete  Glanbe 
wesentlich  ganz  dieselben  ZUge  in  seinem  Christusbegriff  haben  ransste,  wie 
sie  der  johanneische  Christus  hat'  For  the  preceding  remarks,  see  Person 
Christi,  Einl.  pp.  80-89. 
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teaches,  and  which  the  Creed  re-asserts,  is  itself  incredihle  1  You 
object  to  this  doctrine  that  it '  involves  an  invincible  contradic- 
tion.' It  represents  Christ  on  the  one  hand  as  a  Personal  Being, 
while  on  the  ofcher  it  asserts  that  two  mutually  self-excluding 
Essences  are  really  united  in  Him.  How  can  He  be  personal, 
you  ask,  if  He  be  in  very  truth  both  Gbd  and  Man  1  K  He  is 
thus  God  and  Man,  is  He  not,  in  point  of  fact,  a  'double  Being/ 
and  is  not  unity  of  being  an  indispensable  condition  of  person- 
ality %  Surely,  you  insist,  this  condition  is  forfeited  by  the  very 
terms  of  the  doctrine.  Christ  either  is  not  both  Gk)d  and  Man, 
or  He  is  not  a  single  Personality.  To  say  that  He  is  One  Person 
in  Two  Natures  is  to  affirm  the  exbtence  of  a  miracle  which  is 
incredible,  if  for  no  other  reason,  simply  on  the  score  of  its 
unintelligibility  «. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  ;  but  let  us  consider,  first  of  all, 
whether  to  say  this  does  not,  however  unintentionally,  caricature 
the  doctrine  of  St.  John  and  of  the  Catholic  Creed.  Does  it  not 
seem  as  if  both  St.  John  and  the  Creed  were  at  pains  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Person  of  Christ  in  His  pre-existent  glory,  in 
His  state  of  humiliation  and  sorrow,  and  in  the  majesty  of  His 
mediatorial  kingdom,  is  continuously,  unalterably  One  %  Does 
not  the  Nicene  Creed,  for  instance,  first  name  the  Only-begotten 
Son  of  God,  and  then  go  on  to  say  how  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  He  was  Himself  made  Man,  and  was  crucified  for  us 
under  Pontius  Pilate  %     Does  not  St.  John  plainly  refer  to  One 

»  Schenkel,  Charakterbild  Jesn,  p.  1 :  '  Es  gehort  vor  AUem  znm  Begriffe 
einer  Person,  dass  sie  im  Kerne  ihres  Wesens  eine  Einheit  bildet ;  nur  unter 
dieser  Voraussetzung  lasst  sie  sich  geschichtlich  begreifen.  Diese  Einheit 
wird  durch  die  herkommliche  Lehre  in  der  Person  des  Welterlosers  aufge- 
hoben.  Jesus  Christus  wird  in  der  kirchlichen  Glaubenslehre  als  ein  Doppel- 
Wesen  dargestellt,  als  die  personliche  Vereinigung  zweier  Wesenheiten,  die 
an  sicb  nichts  mit  einander  gemein  haben,  sich  vielmehr  schlechthin  wider- 
sprechen  uud  nur  vermoge  eines  alle  Begrifie  Ubersteigenden  Wunders  in  die 
engste  und  unaufloslichste  Verbindnng  mit  einander  gebracht  worden  sind. 
Et  ist  demzufolge  Mensch  und  Gott  in  einer  und  dersdben  Person.  Die 
kirchlichen  Theologen  haben  grosse  Anstrengungen  gemacht,  um  die  unauf- 
losliche  Verbindung  von  Oott  und  Mensch  in  einer  Person  als  begreiflich 
und  moglich  darzustellen  ;  sie  haben  sich  aber  zuletzt  doch  immer  wieder  zu 
dem  Gestandniss  genothigt  gesehen,  dass  die  Sache  unbegreiflich  sei,  und 
dass  ein  undurchdringliches  Geheimniss  uber  dem  Personleben  Jesu  Christi 
schwebe.  Allein  eine  solche  Berufiing  auf  Geheimnisse  und  Wnnder  ist,  wo 
es  auf  die  Erklarung  einer  geschichtlichen  Thatsache  ankommt,  fur  die 
Wissenschaft  ohne  alien  Werth  ;  sie  offenbart  uns  die  Unfahigkeit  des  theo- 
logischen  Benkens,  das  in  sich  Widersprechende  vorstellbar,  das  geschichtlich 
Unbegreiiliche  denkbar  zu  machen.'  Cf.  Strauss^  Leben  Jesu,  §  146; 
Schleiermacher,  GUubenslehre,  ii.  §  96-98. 
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and  the  Same  Agent  in  such  verses  as  the  following  1  'AH 
things  were  made  hj  Him,  and  without  Him  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made  ^'  '  He  riseth  from  supper,  and  laid  aside 
His  garments;  and  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself.  After 
that  He  poureth  water  into  a  bason,  and  began  to  wash  the 
disciples'  feet,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  towel  wherewith  He 
was  girded^.'  If  St.  John  or  the  Creed  had  proceeded  to  intro- 
duce a  new  subject  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  Christ's  earthly 
Life  properly  belonged,  and  who  only  maintained  a  mysterious, 
even  although  it  were  an  indissoluble  connexion  with  the  Eternal 
Word  in  heaven,  then  the  charge  of  making  Christ  a  *  double 
Being'  would  be  warrantable.  Nestorius  was  fairly  liable  to 
that  charge.  He  practically  denied  that  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
was  One  Person  with  the  Eternal  Word.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  ethical  import  of  the  Human  Life  of  Christ,  Nestorianism 
represents  our  Lord  as  an  individual  Man,  Who,  although  He  is 
the  temple  and  organ  of  the  Deity  to  which  He  is  united,  yet 
has  a  separate  basis  of  personality  in  His  Human  Nature.  The 
individuality  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  thus  treated  as  a  distinct 
thing  from  that  of  the  Eternal  Word ;  and  the  Christ  of  Nesto- 
rianism is  really  a  '  double  Being,'  or  rather  He  is  two  distinct 
persons,  mysteriously  joined  in  one^.  But  the  Church  has 
formally  condemned  this  error,  and  in  so  doing  she  was  merely 
throwing  into  the  form  of  a  doctrinal  proposition  the  plain 
import  of  the  narrative  of  St.  John's  Gospel  d. 

Undoubtedly,  you  reply,  the  Church  has  not  allowed  her  doc- 

»  St.  John  i.  3.  «>  Ibid.  xiii.  4,  5. 

«  Ap.  Mariam  Merc.  p.  54 :  '  Non  Maria  peperit  Deam.  Non  peperit 
creatara  increabilem,  sed  peperit  hominem  Deitatis  instrumentum.  Divido 
naturae,  sed  conjungo  rererentiam.'  Cf.  Nestorii  £p.  iii.  ad  Coelestin. 
(Mansi,  torn.  iy.  1 1 97) :  t^  irpof  A0<<y  T\iv  B^hv  hAyov  ix  rrfs  xP*<'^o^<^'fov 
irapQivov  wapii  rris  Btlas  fitidx^rjv  ypcuprjs*  rh  8i  ytifirn9rjvcu  B^y  4^  ahr^s, 
obZofxov  iiilidx9riy.  And  his  *  &moa8 '  saying,  *  I  will  never  own  a  child  of 
two  months  old  to  be  God.'   (Labbe,  iii.  506.) 

^  St.  Leo  in  Epist  ad  Leonem  Aug.  ed.  Ballerino,  165  :  '  Anathematizetur 
ergo  Nestorius,  qui  beatam  Virginem  non  Dei,  sed  hominis  tantummodo  cre- 
didit  genitricem,  ut  aliam  personam  camis  faceret,  aliam  Deitatis ;  nee  unum 
Christum  in  Verbo  Dei  et  came  sentiret,  sed  separatum  atque  sejunctum 
alterum  Filium  Dei,  alterum  hominis  pnedicaret.'  See  Confession  of  the 
Easterns,  accepted  by  St  Cyril,  Labbe,  iii.  1107.  *Ofio\oyodfitp  rhp  K6pio» 
fificir  *lTj(rovv  Xptrrhy,  rhw  Tihy  rod  BtoVf  Bthv  rtKfiop  koI  &v$pwirov  r4\uov  4k 
i^vxv^  \cytKYis  K<d  ffdffunos,  wph  MvotP  fitv  4k  rov  Harpbs  ytwriBivra  Kvrk 
T^v  ecrfTTjTo,  4i^  ^<rx«tT«F  8^  Twv  ijfKpwp  rhv  abrhp  4k  Mapias  Karit  r^v  kvOp^- 
irrfnjTo,  dfjkoo^aiov  ry  Uarpl  Kark  t^k  8«<Jti7to,  dfAOOvaiov  ^fuv  icari  t^v  i.v6p(a- 
ir6rrrra'  9vo  ykp  <pv<rt»¥  tvwtris  ydyovf,  Kcnk  rwimv  r^v  rris  kaxryx^ov 
ivdttrtias  ivvoiOM  6ixo\oyovfAfy  rV  ^y^dP  Tlapd4voy  BtorSKOP,  8t&  rh  rhw  B*hvt ' 
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trine  to  be  stated  in  terms  which  would  dissolve  the  Redeemer  into 
two  distinct  agents,  and  would  so  altogether  forfeit  the  reality  of 
redemption  ®.     But  the  question  is  whether  the  orthodox  state- 

ASyop  trapHwO^POi  icol  ipa»Bpvini<rai,  letd  ^|  ainris  rTJs  avXkfp^tvs  kwwrtu  iavrf 
rhy  4^  airrrjs  Xri<p04ifra  vaJtv.  Ti*  8i  c^77cAiic^f  irepl  tou  Kvplov  pwiis  tfffAtp 
robs  9€o\6yovs  &v9pas  riis  fikv  Koipvwoiolovras  &s  ^*  Ms  vpofffixov,  riis  5i 
^toipovvras  &s  M  Z^o  ^^cwv,  icoi  rks  ft^p  $towpeitt7s  Kork  r^p  8etfrijra  rod 
XptffTov,  riis  Zh  ropfiviu  icar&  r^p  iLpBpwir6rrira  abrov  vapaJHiZdpras,  The 
definition  of  Chalcedon  is  equally  emphatic  on  the  subject  of  the  Hypostatic 
Union.  Routh,  Scr.  Op.  ii.  78.  Bright,  Hist.  Ch.  p.  400.  The  title  Theo- 
tokos,  assigned  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  eminent  Fathers  before  the  Nestorian 
controversy  (see  Bright,  ib.  p.  302),  and  by  the  whole  Church  ever  since  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  is  essentially  a  tribute  to  Christ's  personal  glory.  It  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  that  well-known  Scriptural  usiu  loqttendi,  whereby 
God  is  said  to  have  *  purchased  the  Church  with  His  own  Blood'  (Acts  xz. 
a  8,  see  Lect.  VI. ;  and  compare  I  Cor.  iL  8),  as  conversely,  '  the  Son  of  Man/ 
while  yet  on  earth,  is  said  to  have  been  *  in  heaven '  (St.  John  iii.  13).  This 
'  communicatio  idiomatum/  Koipoiroliia'is  or  ArriSotris  (St.  John  Dam.  Orth. 
Fid.  iii.  4),  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  only  intelligible  on  the  principle 
that  whatever  belongs  to  our  Lord  in  either  of  His  two  spheres  of  Existence 
belongs  to*Him  as  the  One  Christ,  Who  is,  and  is  to  be  spoken  of  as,  both 
God  and  Man.     In  other  words,  the  properties  of  both  His  Natures  are  the 

froperties  of  His  Person.  (Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  53 ;  St.  Thorn.  Summ.  iii.  16,  4.) 
n  the  same  sense  then  as  that  in  which  St.  Paid  could  attribute  ^crndfizion/ 
and  *  shedding  His  Blood,'  to  *  (tod,'  that  is  to  say,  to  our  Divine  Saviour  in 
His  Manhood,  the  Church  coidd  attribute  to  Him  Birth  of  a  human  Mother. 
The  phrase  B€ot6kos  is  implicitly  sanctioned  by  the  phrase  oTfui  Btov.  It 
presupposes  the  belief  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Mary,  is  our  Lord  and 
God  ;  that  *  the  Son  which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlast- 
ing of  the  Father,  very  and  eternal  GoD,  took  Man*s  Nature  upon  Him  in  the 
womb  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,' art.  2.  In  sub-apostolic  language, 
6  yhp  Bibs  ^fMP  *lri<rovs  6  Xpiffrbs  4Kvo^op^0ri  &irb  Mapias.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  18. 

*  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  toI.  vii.  p.  294 ;  '  That  proper  blood 
wherewith  €rod  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  church,  was  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  the  second  Person  in  Trinity,  after  a  more  peculiar  manner  than 
it  was  the  blood  either  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  GbOst.  It  was 
the  blood  of  God  the  Father  or  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  all  other  creatures 
are,  by  common  right  of  creation  and  preservation.  It  was  the  blood  of 
God  the  Son  alone  by  personal  union.  If  this  Son  of  Crod,  and  High  Priest 
of  our  souls,  had  offered  any  other  sacrifice  for  us  than  Himself,  or  the  Man- 
hood thus  personally  united  unto  Him,  His  offering  could  not  haye  been 
satisfactory,  because  in  all  other  things  created,  the  Father  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  the  same  right  or  interest  which  the  Son  had.  He  could  not  have 
offered  anything  to  Them  which  were  not  as  truly  Theirs  as  His.  Only  the 
Seed  of  Abraham,  or  Fruit  of  the  Virgin's  womb  Which  He  assumed  into  the 
Godhead,  was  by  the  assumption  made  so  His  own,  as  it  was  not  Theirs,  His 
own  by  incommunicable  property  of  personal  union.  By  reason  of  this 
incommunicable  property  in  the  woman's  seed,  the  Son  of  God  might  truly 
have  said  unto  His  Father,  *  Lord,  Thou  hast  purchased  the  church,  yet 
with  My  blood : '  but  so  could  not  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  say  unto  the  Son 
of  God, '  Lord,  Thou  hast  paid  the  ransom  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  yet 
with  My  blood,  not  with  Thine  own/ 
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ment  be  really  successftil  in  avoiding  the  error  which  it  depre- 
cates. Certainly  the  Church  does  say  that '  although  Christ  be 
God  and  Man,  yet  He  is  not  two,  but  one  Christ'  But  is  this 
possible  ?  How  can  Crodhead  and  Manhood  thus  coalesce  without 
forfeiture  of  that  unity  which  is  a  condition  of  personality  % 

The  answer  to  this  question  lies  in  the  fact,  upon  which 
St.  John  insists  with  such  prominence,  that  our  Lord's  Godhead 
is  the  seat  of  His  Personality.  The  Son  of  Mary  is  not  a  distinct 
human  person  mysteriously  linked  with  the  Divine  Nature  of 
the  Etenial  Word  f.  The  Person  of  the  Son  of  Mary  is  divine 
and  eternal ;  It.  is  none  other  than  the  Person  of  the  Word. 
When  He  took  upon  Him  to  deliver  man,  the  Eternal  Word  did 
not  abhor  the  Virgin's  womb.  He  clothed  Himself  with  man's 
bodily  and  man's  immaterial  nature ;  He  united  it  to  His  Own 
Divinity.  He  *  took  man's  Nature  upon  Him  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  of  her  substance,  so  that  two  whole  and  per- 
fect Natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Giodhead  and  Manhood,  were 
joined  together  in  One  Person,  never  to  be  divided,  whereof  is 
One  Christ?.'  Thus  to  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Man,  at  least  with- 
out explanation,  may  lead  to  a  serious  misconception ;  He  is  tht 
Man,  or  rather  He  is  Man.  Clirist's  Manhood  is  not  of  Itself  an 
individual  being ;  It  is  not  a  seat  and  centre  of  personality ;  It 
has  no  conceivable  existence  apart  from  the  act  whereby  the 
Eternal  Word  in  becoming  Incarnate  called  It  into  being  and 
made  It  His  Own  1».  It  is  a  vesture  which  He  has  folded  around 
His  Person ;  It  is  an  instrument  through  which  He  places  Him- 
self in  contact  with  men,  and  whereby  He  acts  upon  humanity  *. 

'  St.  Ful.  de  Fide  ad  Petr.  c.  17:  *DeuB  Verbum  non  accepit  personam 
hominis,  sed  iistoram ;  et  in  stemam  personam  divinitatis  acoepit  tempora- 
lem  substantiam  camis.'  St.  Job.  Damasc.  de  Fid.  Orthod.  iiL  1 1  :  6  ec^r 
tiityoi  (rapKw$t\s  ob  t^v  4v  t^  cfSct  Otupou/AiyriVy  ob  yhp  irdvas  riis  inroardaus 
MKafity  &AA^  r^v  iv  i.r6tuf,  kwapx^^  7<>v  rifitrdpov  ^vpdtueros,  ob  ndS'  iav- 
T^r  bwoffraaay  Kcd  ArofAOV  XP^I'^'^^^^'^'*^  vp&rtpov^  ica)  o0T«f  inr*  ahrov  TptMr- 
Ai)^9curay,  AAA*  it^  r^  ainov  bwoardtrti  dwdp^curoM,  aUrri  yhp  ^  ihr^rcurts  rod 
BcoG  A^ov  iyhrro  rp  trapicl  hw6crcurts.  He  states  this  in  other  terms  (c.  9) 
by  saving  that  our  Lord^s  Humanity  had  no  subsistence  of  itself.  It  was  not 
liiotrwrarot,  nor  was  it  strictly  iunnr6<rTaroSf  but  iif  alrf  rp  rov  Btov  liiyov 
bvoarijffet  bvoirraaa,  ivvifSararos,  He  speaks  too  of  CHuist's  dirSffrcuns  avv 
Brros,  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  52.  3.  t  Art.  ii. 

^  St.  Aug.  c.  Serm.  Arian.  c.  6 :  '  Nee  sic  assnmptus  est  [homo]  ut  priiis 
crearetur,  post  assumeretur,  sed  ut  in  ips&  assumptione  crearetor.'  Newman*8 
Par.  Sermons,  vi.  68. 

*  Jackson  on  the  Creed,  Works,  toI.  vii.  p.  389 :  '  The  Humanity  of 
Christ  is  such  an  instrument  of  the  Divine  Nature  in  His  Person,  as  the 
hand  of  man  is  to  the  person  or  party  whose  hand  it  is.  And  it  is  well 
observed,  whether  by  Aquinas   himself  or  no  I  remember  not,   but  by 
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He  wears  It  in  heaven,  and  thus  robed  in  It  He  represents,  He 
impersonates,  He  pleads  for  the  race  of  beings  to  which  It 
belongs.  In  saying  that  Christ  'took  our  nature  upon  Him,* 
we  imply  that  His  Person  existed  before,  and  that  the  Manhood 
which  He  assumed  was  Itself  impersonal.  Therefore  He  did  not 
make  Himself  a  *  double  Being  *  by  becoming  incarnate.  His 
Manhood  no  more  impaired  the  unity  of  His  Person  than  each 
human  body,  with  its  various  organs  and  capacities,  impairs  the 
unity  of  that  personal  principle  which  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of 
each  separate  human  existence,  and  which  has  its  seat  within 
the  soul  of  each  one  of  us. 

'  As  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  is  one  man,  so  God  and 
man  is  one  Christ.'  As  the  personality  of  man  resides  in  the 
soul,  after  death  has  severed  soul  and  body,  so  the  Person  of 
Christ  had  Its  eternal  seat  in  His  Grodhead  before  His  Incarna- 
tion. Intimately  as  the  *  I,'  or  personal  principle  within  each 
of  us,  is  associated  with  every  movement  of  the  body,  the  '  I ' 
itself  resides  in  the  soul.  The  soul  is  that  which  is  conscious, 
which  remembers,  which  wills,  and  which  thus  realizes  person- 
ality. Certainly  it  is  true  that  in  our  present  state  of  existence 
we  have  never  as  yet  realized  what  personal  existence  is,  apart 
from  the  body.  But  the  youngest  of  us  will  do  this,  ere  many 
years  have  passed.  Meanwhile  we  know  that,  when  divorced 
from  the  personal  principle  which  rules  and  inspires  it,  the  body 
is  but  a  lump  of  lifeless  clay.  The  body  then  does  not  superadd 
a  second  personality  to  that  which  is  in  the  soul.  It  supplies 
the  personal  soul  with  an  instrument;  it  introduces  it  to  a 
sphere  of  action  j  it  is  the  obedient  slave,  the  plastic  ductile 
form  of  the  personal  soul  which  tenants  it.  The  hand  is  raised, 
the  voice  b  heard ;  but  these  are  acts  of  the  selfsame  personality 

Viguerius,  an  accurate  summist  of  Aquinas'  sums,  that  albeit  the  intellectual 
part  of  man  be  a  spiritual  substance,  and  separated  from  the  matter  or  bodily 
part,  yet  is  the  union  betwixt  the  hand  and  intellectual  part  of  man  no  less 
firm,  no  less  proper,  than  the  union  between  the  feet  or  other  organical 
parts  of  sensitive  creatures,  and  their  sensitive  souls  or  mere  physical  forms. 
For  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  whether  it  be  the  form  of  man  truly,  though 
not  merely  physical,  or  rather  his  essence,  not  his  form  at  all,  doth  use  his 
own  hand  not  as  the  carpenter  doth  use  his  axe,  that  is,  not  as  an  external 
or  separated,  but  as  his  proper  united  instrument :  nor  is  the  union  between 
the  hand  as  the  instrument  and  intellective  part  as  the  artificer  or  commander 
of  it  an  union  of  matter  and  form,  but  an  union  personal,  or  at  the  least 
such  an  union  as  resembles  the  hypostatical  union  between  the  Divine  and 
Human  Nature  of  Christ  much  better  than  any  material  union  wherein 
philosophers  or  school-divines  can  make  instance.'  Cf.  Viguerius,  Institu- 
tiones,  c  20.  introd.  p.  359,  commenting  on  St.  Thorn.  3*.  q.  2.  a.  i. 
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as  that  which,  in  the  invisible  voiceless  recesses  of  its  immaterial 
self,  goes  through  intellectual  acts  of  inference,  or  moral  acts  of 
aversion  or  of  love.  In  short,  man  is  at  once  animal  and  spirit, 
but  his  personal  unity  is  not  thereby  impaired :  and  Jesus  Christ 
is  not  other  than  a  Single  Person,  although  He  has  united  the 
Perfect  Nature  of  Man  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Bein^. 
Therefore,  although  He  says  *I  and  the  Father  are  One,*  He 
never  says  '  I  and  the  Son '  or  *  I  and  the  Word  are  One.*  For 
He  is  the  Word ;  He  is  the  Son.  And  His  Human  Life  is  not 
a  distinct  person,  but  the  robe  which  is  folded  around  His 
Eternal  Personality  I'. 

But  if  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  is  thus  suggestive  of  the 
unity  of  Christ's  Person,  is  it,  you  may  fairly  ask,  altogether  in 
harmony  with  the  Scriptural  and  Catholic  doctrine  of  His 
Perfect  Manhood?  If  Christ's  Humanity  stands  to  His  God- 
head in  the  relation  of  the  body  of  a  man  to  hb  soul,  does  not 
this  imply  that  Christ  has  no  human  Soul^,  or  at  any  rate  no 
distinct  human  Will  ?  You  remind  me  that '  the  truth  of  our 
Lord's  Human  Will  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  His  Manhood, 
to  the  reality  of  His  Incarnation,  to  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  work.  It  is  plainly  asserted  by  Scripture ;  and  the  ' 
error  which  denies  It  has  been  condemned  by  the  Clmrch.  If 
Nestorius  errs  on  one  side,  Apollinaris,  Eutyches,  and  finally  the 
Monothelites,  warn  us  how  easily  we  may  err  on  the  other. 
Christ  has  a  Human  Will  as  being  Perfect  Man,  no  less  than  He 
has  a  Divine  Will  as  being  Perfect  Qod.  But  this  is  not  sug- 
gested by  the  analogy  of  the  union  of  body  and  soul  in  man. 
And  if  there  are  two  Wills  in  Christ,  must  there  not  also  be  two 
Persons  1  and  may  not  the  Sufferer  Who  kneels  in  Gethsemane 
be  another  than  the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made  V 

Certainly,  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  cannot  be  pressed 
closely  without  risk  of  serious  error.  An  illustration  is  gene- 
rally used  to  indicate  correspondence  in  a  single  particular ;  and 
it  will  not  bear  to  be  erected  into  an  absolute  and  consistent 

k  On  the  objection  that  the  iUostration  in  the  Athanaaian  Creed  favours 
Nestorianism,  cf.  St.  Tho.  3*.  2.  5. 

1  This  preliminary  form  of  the  objection  is  thus  noticed  by  the  Master  of 
the  Sentences,  Petr.  Lomb.  1.  iii.  d.  5  (858).  *Non  accepit  Verbum  Dei 
pertonam  hominis,  sed  naturam,  E :  A  quibusdam  opponitur,  quod  persona 
assumit  personam.  Persona  enim  est  substantia  rationalis  individuse  naturae, 
hoc  autem  est  anima.  Ergo  si  animam  assumsit,  et  personam.  Quod  ideo 
non  sequitur,  quia  anima  non  est  persona,  quando  sJii  rei  unita  est  perso- 
naliter,  sed  quando  per  se  est.  lUa  autem  anima  (our  Lord's)  nunquam  fuit, 
quia  esset  alii  rei  conjuncta.' 
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parallel,  supposed  to  be  in  all  respects  analogous  to  that  with 
which  it  has  a  single  point  of  correspondence.  But  the  Creed 
protects  itself  elsewhere  against  any  such  misuse  of  this  par- 
ticular illustration.  The  Creed  says  that  as  body  and  soul  meet 
in  a  single  man,  so  do  Perfect  Godhead  and  Perfect  Manhood 
meet  in  one  Christ.  The  Perfect  Manhood  of  Christ,  not  His 
Body  merely  but  His  Soul,  and  therefore  His  Human  Will,  is 
part  of  the  One  Christ.  Unless  in  His  condescending  love  our 
Eternal  Lord  had  thus  taken  upon  Him  our  fallen  nature  in  its 
integrity,  that  is  to  say,  a  Human  Soul  as  well  as  a  Human 
Body,  a  Human  Will  as  an  integral  element  of  the  Human  Soul, 
mankind  would  not  have  been  really  represented  on  the  cross  or 
before  the  throne.  We  should  not  have  been  truly  redeemed  or 
sanctified  by  a  real  union  with  the  Most  Holy. 

Yet  in  taking  upon  Him  a  Human  Will,  the  Eternal  Word 
did  not  assume  a  second  principle  of  action  which  was  de- 
structive of  the  real  unity  of  His  Person.  Within  the  precincts 
of  a  single  human  soul  may  we  not  observe  two  principles  of 
volition,  this  higher  and  that  lower,  this  animated  almost  en- 
tirely by  reason,  that  as  exclusively  by  passion  ?  St  Paul  has 
described  the  moral  dualism  within  a  single  will  which  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  first  stage  of  the  regenerate  life,  in  a  wonderful 
passage  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Bomans°^.  The  real  self  is  loyal  to 
God  \  yet  the  Christian  sees  within  him  a  second  self,  warring 
against  the  law  of  bis  mind,  and  bringing  him  into  captivity  to 
that  which  his  central  being,  in  its  loyalty  to  God,  energetically 
rejects^.  Yet  in  this  great  conflict  between  the  old  and  the  new 
self  of  the  regenerate  man,  there  is,  we  know,  no  real  schism  of 
an  indivisible  person,  although  for  the  moment  antagonist  ele- 
ments within  the  soul  are  so  engaged  as  to  look  like  separate 
hostile  agencies.  The  man's  lower  nature  is  not  a  distinct 
person,  yet  it  has  what  is  almost  a  distinct  will,  and  what  is 
thus  a  shadow  of  the  Created  Will  which  Christ  assumed  along 
with  His  Human  Nature.  Of  course  in  the  Incarnate  Christ, 
the  Human  Will,  although  a  proper  principle  of  action,  was  not, 

™  Rom.  vii.  14-25.  Origen,  St.  Chrjsostom,  and  Theodoret  understand 
this  passage  of  the  state  of  man  before  regeneration.  St.  Augustine  was  of 
this  mind  in  his  earlier  theological  life  (Confess,  vii.  21 ;  Prop.  45  in  £p.  ad 
Rom.,  quoted  by  Meyer,  Romer.  p.  246),  but  his  struggle  with  the  Pelagian 
heresy  led  him  to  understand  the  passage  of  the  regenerate  (Retractat.  i.  23, 
ii.  I ;  contr.  duas  £p.  Pelag.  i.  10 ;  contr.  Faust,  xy.  8).  This  judgment  was 
accepted  by  the  great  divines  of  the  middle  ages,  St.  Anselm  and  Aquinas, 
and  generally  by  the  modems ;  although  of  late  there  have  been  some  earnest 
efforts  to  revive  the  Greek  interpretation.  ^  Rom.  vii.  17,  22,  23. 
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could  not  be,  in  other  than  the  most  absolute  harmony  ^^th  the 
Will  of  Godo.  Christ's  sinlessness  is,  the  historical  expression  of 
this  harmony.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ  corresponded  to  the 
Eternal  Will  with  unvarying  accuracy ;  because  in  point  of  fact 
God,  Incarnate  in  Christ,  willed  each  volition  of  Christ's  Human 
Will.  Christ's  Human  Will  then  had  a  distinct  existence,  yet 
Its  free  volitions  were  but  the  earthly  echoes  of  the  Will  of  the 
All -holy  P.  At  the  Temptation  It  was  confronted  with  the  per- 
sonal principle  of  evil ;  but  the  Tempter  without  was  seconded 
by  no  pulse  of  sympathy  within.  The  Human  Will  of  Christ 
was  incapable  of  willing  evil.  In  Ckthsemane  It  was  thrown 
forward  into  strong  relief  as  Jesus  bent  to  accept  the  chalice  of 
suffering  from  which  His  Human  sensitiveness  could  not  but 
shrink.  But  from  the  first  It  was  controlled  by  the  Divine  Will 
to  which  It  is  indissolubly  united ;  just  as,  if  we  may  use  the 
comparison,  in  a  holy  man,  passion  and  impulse  are  brought 
entirely  under  the  empire  of  reason  and  conscience<i.  As  God 
and  Man,  our  Lord  has  two  Wills ;  but  the  Divine  Will  origi- 
nates and  rules  His  Action ;  the  Human  Will  is  but  the  docile 
servant  of  that  Will  of  God  which  has  its  seat  in  Christ's  Divine 
and  Eternal  Person  i".  Here  indeed  we  touch  upon  the  line  at 
which  revealed  truth  shades  off  into  inaccessible  mystery.  We 
may  not  seek  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  that  marvellous  ^cavdpiic^ 
cWpyfta:  but  at  least  we  know  that  each  Nature  of  Christ  is 
perfect,  and  that  the  Person  which  unites  them  is  One  and  in- 
dissoluble*. 

^  This  was  the  ground  taken  in  the  Sixth  General  Conncil,  a.d.  680, 
when  the  language  of  Chalcedon  was  adapted  to  meet  the  error  of  the  Mono- 
thelites.  A^o  ^nuiii^'s  $f\'^<rtis  ffrot  0§\^/xaTa  ip  ain^  fcoi  h^  ^vainks 
ivtprYtioi  iiicuprrws,  iLrp4irrms,  &fitol(rrws,  iurvyx^oos,  Karii  r^v  rQv  hrylttp 
iear4potp  SiScumoAW  iaipi6rrofi€P,  kcu  i6o  (pwixit  BtX'fifjLara  oIk  iwtpapria,  fx^ 
yivoirOf  KaBi»$  ol  iur*fitts  ffpfifrav  aiptTMoi,  &AX*  hrd^itpop  rh  iivBp^tPOP  abrov 
OiKtiixoy  ica2  lA^i  iLPTurhroPf  ^  irriiraXcuby  fAoAXop  fikp  odp  ical  ^orcuT<T6fi*POp 
T^  $fl^  cUnov  Mcd  wap<r0€Pf7  BtXiifjuiTt,  Mansi,  torn.  zi.  p.  637.  Routb,  Scr. 
Op.  ii.  236.     Hooker,  E.  P.  ▼.  48.  9. 

P  *  In  ancient  language,  a  twofold  voluntas  is  quite  compatible  with  a  single 
▼olitio.'     Klee  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4.  6. 

<i  St.  Maximua  illustrates  the  two  harmonious  operations  of  the  Two  Wills 
in  Christ,  by  the  physical  image  of  a  heated  sword  which  both  cuts  and  burns. 
Disp.  cont  Pyrrh.  apud  Klee  ubi  sup. 

'  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  ▼.  6 :  '  Didicisti,  quod  omnia  sibi  Ipsi  subjicere  possit 
secundum  operationem  utique  Deitatis ;  disce  nunc  quod  secundum  carnem 
omnia  subjecta  acdpiat.* 

■  St.  Leo,  Ep.  ad  Flavianum,  c.  4 :  '  Qui  vems  est  Deus,  idem  verus  est 
Homo ;  et  nullum  est  in  h&c  unitate  mendacium,  dum  invicem  sunt  et  hu- 
militas  hominia  et  altitudo  deitatis.    Agit  enim  utraque  forma  cum  alterius 
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For  the  illustration  of  the  Creed  might  at  least  remind  us 
that  we  carry  about  with  us  the  mystery  of  a  composite  nature, 
which  should  lead  a  thoughtful  man  to  pause  before  pressing 
such  objections  as  are  urged  by  modem  scepticism  against  the 
truth  of  the  Incarnation.  The  Christ  Who  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospels  and  Who  is  worshipped  by  the  Church,  is  rejected  as 
being  *an  unintelligible  wonder!'  True,  He  is,  as  well  in  His 
condescension  as  in  His  greatness,  utterly  beyond  the  scope  of 
our  finite  comprehensions.  *  Salvd  proprietate  utriusque  Naturae, 
et  in  unam  coeunte  personam,  suscepta  est  a  majestate  humilitas, 
a  virtute  infirmitas,  ab  setemitate  mortalitas*.'  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  solve  the  mystery  of  that  Union  between  the  Almighty, 
Omniscient,  Omnipresent  Being,  and  a  Human  Life,  with  its' 
bounded  powers,  its  limited  knowledge,  its  restricted  sphere. 
We  only  know  that  in  Christ,  the  finite  and  the  Infinite  are  thus 
united.  But  we  can  understand  this  mysterious  union  at  least 
as  well  as  we  can  understand  the  union  of  such  an  organism  as 
the  human  body  to  a  spiritual  immaterial  principle  like  the 
human  souL  How  does  spirit  thus  league  itself  with  matter  ? 
Where  and  what  is  the  life-principle  of  the  body  ?  Where  is  the 
exact  frontier-line  between  sense  and  consciousness,  between 
brain  and  thought,  between  the  act  of  will  and  the  movement  of 
muscle?  -Is  human  nature  then  so  utterly  commonplace,  and 
have  its  secrets  been  so  entirely  unravelled  by  contemporary 
science,  as  entitle  us  to  demand  of  the  Almighty  God  that 
when  He  reveals  Himself  to  us  He  shall  disrobe  Himself  of 
mystery?  If  we  reject  His  Self-revelation  in  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  on  the  ground  of  our  inability  to  understand  the 
difficulties,  great  and  undeniable,  although  not  greater  than  we 
might  have  anticipated,  which  do  in  fact  surround  it ;  are  we 
also  prepared  to  conclude  that,  because  we  cannot  explain  how  a 
spiritual  principle  like  the  soul  can  be  robed  in  and  act  through 
a  material  body,  we  will  therefore  close  our  eyes  to  the  argu- 
ments which  certify  us  that  the  soul  is  an  immaterial  essence, 
and  take  refuge  fix)m  this  oppressive  sense  of  mystery  in  some 
doctrine  of  consistent  materialism  ? 

communione  quod  propriam  est ;  Yerbo  scilicet  operante  quod  Verbi  est,  et 
came  exsequente  quod  camis  est.  Unum  horum  coruscat  miracnlis,  alterum 
succnmbit  injnriis.'  St.  Job,  Damasc.  iii.  19 :  6€ov  imy$fmirfia'apros,  Kcd  ii 
hvOfxavlvri  aitnov  iy^pyua  $fia  ^y,  ijyovy  rtOiw/jJvrff  kuI  oIk  Afioipos  r^s  Bttas 
ainov  iv^pydas*  Ktd  ^  9*ia  abrov  4v^pytia  obx  ifxoipos  t^$  ijyBpanrlvris  alrov 
fytpytlaf'  dxV  iKar4pa  <rhy  rp  irip^  Bfwpovfi4yri,  He  Qi^s,  here  and  in 
iii.  15,  that  Two  Natures  imply  Two  Energies  co-operating,  for  no  nature  is 
iLywipyriTOi,    See  St.  Tho.  3&.  19. 1.        *  St.  Leo,  Ep.  ad  Flavianuni,  c.  3. 
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Certainly  St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Word 
Incarnate  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  the  score  of  its 
mysteriousness  by  those  who  allow  themselves  to  face  their  real 
ignorance  of  the  mysteries  of  our  human  nature.  Nor  does  that 
doctrine  involve  a  necessary  internal  self-contradiction  on  such  a 
ground  as  that  *the  Word  by  Whom  all  things  were  made,  and 
Who  sustains  all  things,  cannot  become  His  Own  creature.'  Un- 
doubtedly the  Word  Incarnate  does  not  cease  to  be  the  Word ; 
but  He  can  and  does  assume  a  Nature  which  He  has  created, 
and  in  which  He  dwells,  that  in  it  He  may  manifest  Himself. 
Between  the  processes  of  Creation  and  Incarnation  there  is  no 
necessary  contradiction  in  Divine  revelation,  such  as  is  presumed 
to  exist  by  certain  Pantheistic  thinkers.  He  who  becomes  In- 
carnate creates  the  form  in  which  He  manifests  Himself  simul- 
taneously with  the  act  of  His  Self-manifestation.  Doubtless 
when  we  say  that  Gk)d  creates,  we  imply  that  He  gives  an  exist- 
ence to  something  other  than  Himself.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
certain  that  He  does  in  a  real  sense  Himself  exist  in  each  created 
object,  not  as  being  one  with  it,  but  as  upholding  it  in  being.  He 
is  in  every  such  object  the  constitutive,  sustaining,  binding  force 
which  perpetuates  its  being.  Thus  in  varying  degrees  the 
creatures  are  temples  and  organs  of  the  indwelling  Presence  of 
the  Creator,  although  in  His  Essence  He  is  infinitely  removed 
from  them.  If  this  is  true  of  the  irrational  and,  in  a  lower 
measure,  even  of  the  inanimate  creatures,  much  more  is  it  true 
of  the  family  of  man,  and  of  each  member  of  that  family.  In 
vast  inorganic  masses  Gk)d  discovers  Himself  as  the  supreme, 
creative,  sustaining  Force.  In  the  graduated  orders  of  vital 
power  which  range  throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  worlds, 
God  unveils  His  activity  as  the  Fountain  of  all  life.  In  man,  a 
creature  exercising  conscious  reflective  thought  and  free  self- 
determining  will,  God  proclaims  Himself  a  free  Intelligent 
Agent.  Man  indeed  may,  if  he  will,  reveal  much  more  than 
this  of  the  beauty  of  God.  Man  may  shed  abroad,  by  the  free 
movement  of  his  will,  rays  of  God's  moral  glory,  of  love,  of 
mercy,  of  purity,  of  justice.  Whether  a  man  will  thus  declare 
the  glory  of  his  Maker  depends  not  upon  the  necessary  con- 
stitution of  his  nature,  but  upon  the  free  co-operation  of  his  will 
with  the  designs  of  God.  God  however  is  obviously  able  to 
create  a  Being  who  will  reveal  Him  perfectly  and  of  necessity, 
as  expressing  His  perfect  image  and  likeness  before  His  creatures. 
All  nature  points  to  such  a  Being  as  its  climax  and  consumma- 
tion. And  such  a  Being  is  the  Archetypal  Manhood,  assumed 
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by  the  Eternal  Word.  It  is  the  climax  of  God's  creation ;  It  is 
the  climax  also  of  God's  Self-revelation.  At  this  point  God's 
creative  activity  becomes  entirely  one  with  His  Self-revealing 
activity.  The  Sacred  Manhood  is  a  creature,  yet  It  is  indis- 
solubly  united  to  the  Eternal  Word.  It  differs  from  every  other 
created  being,  in  that  Gk)d  personally  tenants  It.  So  far  then 
are  Incarnation  and  Creation  from  being  antagonistic  concep- 
tions of  the  activity  of  God,  that  the  absolutely  Perfect  Creature 
only  exists  as  a  perfect  reflection  of  the  Divine  glory.  In  the 
Incarnation,  God  creates  only  to  reveal,  and  He  reveals  perfectly 
by  That  which  He  creates.  *The  Word  was  made  flesh  and 
dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  His  glory 'i.' 

VI.  But  if  belief  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  as  taught  by  St. 
John,  cannot  be  reasonably  objected  to  on  such  grounds  as  have 
been  noticed,  can  it  be  destroyed  by  a  natural  explanation  of  its 
upgrowth  and  formation  \  Here,  undoubtedly,  we  touch  upon  a 
suspicion  which  underlies  much  of  the  current  scepticism  of  the 
day ;  and  with  a  few  words  on  this  momentous  topic  we  may 
conclude  the  present  lecture. 

Those  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God  are  con- 
fronted by  the  consideration  that,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen 
centuries  since  His  appearance  on  this  earth.  He  is  believed  in 
and  worshipped  as  God  by  a  Christendom  which  embraces  the 
most  civilized  portion  of  the  human  family.  The  question  arises 
how  to  account  for  this  fact.  There  is  no  di6Sculty  at  all  in 
accounting  for  it  if  we  suppose  Him  to  be,  and  to  have  pro- 
claimed Himself  to  be,  a  Divine  Person.  But  if  we  hold  that, 
as  a  matter  of  histoiy.  He  believed  Himself  to  be  a  mere  man, 
how  are  we  to  explain  the  world-wide  upgrowth  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  belief  about  Him,  as  is  this  belief  in  His  Divinity  % 
Scepticism  may  fold  its  arms  and  may  smile  at  what  it  deems 
the  intrinsic  absurdity  of  the  dogma  believed  in ;  but  it  cannot 
ignore  the  existing  prevalence  of  the  belief  which  accepts  the 
dogma.  The  belief  is  a  phenomenon  which  at  least  challenges 
attention.  How  has  that  belief  been  spread  ]  How  is  it  that 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  and  at  this  hour,  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  dominates  over  the  world  of 
Christian  thought  %  Here,  if  scepticism  would  save  its  intellec- 
tual credit,  it  must  cease  from  the  perpetual  reiteration  of  doubts 
and  negations,  unrelieved  by  any  frank  assertions  or  admissions 
of  positive  truth.  It  must  make  a  venture ;  it  must  commit 
itself  to  the  responsibilities  of  a  positive  position,  however  inexact 
«  On  this  subject,  see  Martensen,  ChristL  Dogmat.  §  13a. 
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and  shadowy ;  it  must  hazard  an  hypothesis  and  be  prepared  to 
defend  it. 

Accordingly  the  theory  which  proposes  to  explain  the  belief 
of  Christendom  in  the  Godhead  of  Christ  maintains  that  Christ 
was  'deified'  by  the  enthusiasm  of  His  first  disciples.  We  are 
told  that  '  man  instinctively  creates  a  creed  that  shall  meet  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  his  understanding  and  of  his  heart  ^.' 
The  teaching  of  Christ  created  in  His  first  followers  a  passionate 
devotion  to  His  Person,  and  a  desire  for  unreserved  submission  to 
His  dictatorship.  Not  that  Christ's  Divinity  was  decreed  Him  by 
any  formal  act  of  public  honour ;  it  was  the  spontaneous  and 
irregular  tribute  of  a  passionate  enthusiasm.  Could  any  expres- 
sion of  reverence  seem  exaggerated  to  an  admiration  and  a  love 
which  knew  no  bounds)  Could  any  intellectual  price  be  too 
high  to  pay  for  the  advantage  of  placing  the  authority  of  the 
Greatest  of  teachers  upon  that  one  basis  of  authority  which  is 
beyond  assa^ilt  %  Do  not  love  and  reverence,  centring  upon  a 
friend,  upon  a  memory,  with  eager  intensity,  turn  a  somewhat 
impatient  ear  to  the  cautious  protestations  of  the  critical  reason, 
when  any  such  voice  can  make  itself  heard  %  Do  they  not  pass 
by  imperceptible  degrees  into  adoration  1  Does  not  adoration 
take  for  granted  the  Divinity  of  the  object  which  it  has  learned 
imperceptibly  and  unreflectingly  to  a<lore1  The  enthusiasm 
created  by  Jesus  Christ  in  those  around  Him,  thus  comes  to  be 
credited  with  the  invention  and  propagation  of  the  belief  in  His 
Divinity.  '  So  mighty  was  the  enthusiasm,  that  nothing  short 
of  that  stupendous  belief  would  satisfy  it.  The  heart  of 
Christendom  gave  law  to  its  understanding.  Christians  wished 
Christ  to  be  God,  and  they  forthwith  thought  that  they  had 
suflBcient  reasons  for  believing  in  His  Gknlhead.  The  feeling  of 
a  society  of  affectionate  friends  found  its  way  in  process  of  time 
into  the  world  of  speculation.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dia- 
lecticians, and  into  the  hands  of  the  metaphysicians;  it  was 
analysed,  it  was  defined,  it  was  coloured  by  contact  with  foreign 
speculations ;  it  was  enlarged  by  the  accretion  of  new  intellectual 
material.  At  length  Fathers  and  Councils  had  finished  their 
graceless  and  pedantic  task,  and  that  which  had  at  first  been  the 
fresh  sentiment  of  simple  and  loving  hearts  was  duly  hardened 
and  rounded  off  into  a  solid  block  of  repulsive  dogma.' 

Now  St  John's  writings  are  a  standing  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  this  enterprising  hjrpothesis.  We  have  seen  that  the  fourth 
Gospel  must  be  recognised  as  St  John's,  unless,  to  use  the  words 
▼  Feuerbacb,  Geist  cL  Christenth.  EinL 
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of  Ewald,  *  we  are  prepared  knowinjjly  to  receive  falsehood  and 
to  reject  truth.'  But  we  have  also  seen  that  in  the  fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  to  be  God  by  the  whole  drift 
of  the  argument,  and  in  terms  as  explicit  as  those  of  the  Nicene 
Creed.  We  have  not  then  to  deal  with  any  supposed  process  of 
deification,  whereby  the  Person  of  Jesus  was  *  transfigured '  in 
the  apprehension  of  sub-apostolic,  or  post-apostolic  Christendom. 
It  is  St  John  who  proclaims  that  Jesus  is  the  Word  Incarnate, 
and  that  the  Word  is  God.  How  can  we  account  for  St.  John's 
conduct  in  representing  Him  as  God,  if  He  was  in  truth  only 
man  %  It  will  not  avail  to  argue  that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
in  his  old  age,  and  that  the  memories  of  his  youthful  companion- 
ship with  Jesus  had  been  coloured,  heightened,  transformed, 
idealized,  by  the  meditative  enthusiasm  of  more  than  half  a 
century.  It  will  not  avail  to  say  that  the  reverence  of  the 
beloved  disciple  for  his  ascended  Master  was  fatal  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  portrait  which  he  drew  of  Him.  For  what  is  this  but  to 
misapprehend  the  very  fundamental  nature  of  reverence  %  Truth 
is  the  basis,  as  it  b  the  object  of  reverence,  not  less  than  of 
every  other  virtue.  Reverence  prostrates  herself  before  a  great- 
ness the  reality  of  which  is  obvious  to  her ;  but  she  would  cease 
to  be  reverence  if  she  could  exaggerate  the  greatness  which  pro- 
vokes her  homage,  not  less  surely  than  if  she  could  depreciate 
or  deny  it.  The  sentiment  which,  in  contemplating  its  object, 
abandons  the  guidance  of  fact  for  that  of  imagination,  is  disloyal 
to  that  honesty  of  purpose  which  b  of  the  essence  of  reverence ; 
and  it  is  certain  at  last  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  scomer 
and  the  spoiler.  St  John  insists  that  he  teaches  the  Church 
only  that  which  he  has  seen  and  heard.  Even  a  slight  swerving 
from  truth  must  be  painful  to  genuine  reverence;  but  what 
shall  we  say  of  an  exaggeration  so  gigantic,  if  an  exaggeration 
it  be,  as  that  which  transforms  a  human  friend  into  the  Almighty 
and  Everlasting  God  ?  If  Jesus  Christ  is  not  Grod,  how  is  it 
that  the  most  intimate  of  His  earthly  friends,  came  to  belieTe 
and  to  teach  that  He  really  is  God  % 

Place  yourselves,  my  brethren,  fairly  fece  to  face  with  this 
difficulty  ;  imagine  yourselves,  for  the  moment,  in  the  position 
of  St  John.  Think  of  any  whom  you  have  loved  and  revered, 
beyond  measure,  as  it  has  seem^,  in  past  years.  He  has 
gone ;  but  you  cling  to  him  more  earnestly  in  thought  and 
affection  thau  while  he  was  here.  You  treasure  his  words,  you 
revisit  his  haunts,  you  delight  in  the  company  of  his  friends,  you 
represent  to  yourself  his  wonted  turns  of  tibiought  and  phrase, 
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you  con  over  his  handwriting,  you  fondle  his  likeness.  These 
things  are  for  you  precious  and  sacred.  Even  now,  there  are 
times  when  the  tones  of  that  welcome  voice  seem  to  fall  with 
living  power  upon  your  strained  ear.  Even  now,  the  outline 
of  that  countenance,  upon  which  the  grave  has  closed,  flits,  as 
if  capriciously,  before  your  eye  of  sense.  The  air  around  you 
yields  it  perchance  to  your  intent  gaze,  radiant  with  a  higher 
beauty  than  it  wore  of  old.  Others,  you  feel,  may  be  forgotten 
as  memory  grows  weak,  and  the  passing  years  bring  with  them 
the  quick  succession  of  new  fields  and  objects  of  interest,  press- 
ing importunately  upon  the  heart  and  thoughts.  But  one  such 
memory  as  I  have  glanced  at,  fades  not  at  the  bidding  of  time. 
It  cannot  fade ;  it  has  become  a  part  of  the  mind  which  clings 
to  it  Some  who  are  here  may  have  known  those  whom  they 
thus  remember ;  a  few  of  us  assuredly  have  known  such.  But  can 
we  conceive  it  possible  that,  after  any  lapse  of  time,  we  should 
ever  express  our  reverence  and  love  for  the  unearthly  goodness, 
the  moral  strength,  the  tenderness  of  heart,  the  fearlessness,  the 
justice,  the  unselfishness  of  our  friend,  by  saying  that  he  was  . 
not  an  ordinary  human  being,  but  a  superhuman  person  %  Can 
we  imagine  ourselves  incorporating  our  recollections  about  him 
with  some  current  theosophic  doctrine  elevating  him  to  the  rank 
of  a  Divine  hypostasis  1  While  he  lies  in  his  silent  grave,  can 
we  picture  ourselves  describing  him  as  the  very  absolute  Light 
and  Life,  as  the  Incarnate  Thought  of  the  Most  High,  as  stand- 
ing in  a  relationship  altogether  unique  to  the  Eternal  and  Self- 
existent  Being,  nay,  as  being  literally  Qod  \  To  say  that  *  St.  John 
lived  in  a  different  intellectual  atmosphere  from  our  own,'  does 
not  meet  the  difficulty.  If  Jesus  was  merely  human,  St  John's 
statements  about  Him  are  among  the  most  preposterous  fictions 
which  have  imposed  upon  the  world.  They  were  advanced  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  all  that  they  involved.  St.  John  was  at  least 
as  profoundly  convinced  as  we  are  of  the  truth  of  the  unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  St.  John  was  at  least  as  alive  as  we  can 
be  to  the  infinite  interval  which  parts  the  highest  of  creatures 
from  the  Great  Creator.  If  we  are  not  naturally  lured  on  by 
some  irresistible  fascination,  by  the  poetry  or  by  the  credulity  of 
our  advancing  years,  to  believe  in  the  Godhead  of  the  best  man 
whom  we  have  ever  known,  neither  was  St  John.  If  Jesus  had 
been  merely  human,  St  John  would  have  felt  what  we  feel  about 
a  loved  and  revered  friend  whom  we  have  lost  In  proportion 
to  our  belief  in  our  friend's  goodness,  in  proportion  to  our  loving 
reverence  for  his  character,  b  the  strength  of  our  conviction  that 
v] 
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we  could  not  now  do  him  a  more  cruel  injury  than  by  entwining 
a  blasphemous  fable^  such  as  the  ascription  of  Divinity  would 
be,  around  the  simple  story  of  his  merely  human  life.  This 
'  deification  of  Jesus  by  the  enthusiasm '  of  St  John  would  have 
been  consistent  neither  with  St.  John's  reverence  for  God,  nor 
with  his  real  loyalty  to  a  merely  human  friend  and  teacher. 
St.  John  worshipped  the 'jealous*  God  of  Israel;  and  he  has 
recorded  the  warning  which  he  himself  received  against  wor- 
shipping the  angel  of  the  Apocal3rp8e  ^.  If  Christ  had  not  really 
been  Divine,  the  real  beauty  of  His  Human  Character  would  have 
been  disfigured  by  any  association  with  such  legendary  exagge- 
ration, and  Christianity  would  assuredly  have  perished  within  the 
limits  of  the  first  century. 

The  theory  that  Jesus  was  deified  by  enthusiasm  assumes  the 
existence  of  a  general  disposition  in  mankind  which  is  imwar- 
ranted  by  experience.  Generally  speaking  men  are  not  eager  to 
believe  in  the  exalted  virtue,  much  less  in  the  superhuman  origin 
or  dignity,  of  their  fellow-men.  And  to  do  them  justice,  the 
writers  who  maintain  that  Jesus  was  invested  with  Divine 
honours  by  popular  fervour,  illustrate  the  weakness  of  their  own 
principle  very  conspicuously.  While  they  assert  that  nothing 
was  more  easy  and  obvious  for  the  disciple  of  the  apostolic  age 
than  to  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  his  Master,  they  themselves 
reject  that  truth  with  the  greatest  possible  obstinacy  and  deter- 
mination ;  well -attested  though  it  be,  now  as  then,  by  historical 
miracles  and  by  overwhelming  moral  considerations ;  but  also 
proclaimed  now,  as  it  was  not  then,  by  the  faith  of  eighteen  cen- 
turies, and  by  the  suffrages  of  all  that  is  purest  and  truest  in  our 
existing  civilization. 

But,  it  is  suggested  that  the  apostolic  narrative  itself  bears 
out  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  was  deified  through  enthusiasm  by 
its  account  of  the  functions  which  are  ascribed,  especially  in 
St.  John's  Gospel,  to  the  Comforter.  Was  not  the  Comforter 
sent  to  testify  of  Jesus  ?  Is  it  not  said,  *  He  shall  glorify  Me  1  * 
Does  not  this  language  look  like  the  later  endeavour  of  a 
religious  phrenzy,  to  account  for  exaggerations  of  which  it  is 
conscious,  by  a  bold  claim  to  supernatural  illumination  % 

Now  this  suggestion  implies  that  the  last  Discourse  of  our 
Lord  is  in  reality  a  forgery,  which  can  no  more  claim  to  repre- 
sent His  real  thought  than  the  political  speeches  in  Thucydides 
can  be  seriously  supposed  to  express  the  minds  of  the  speakers 
to  whom  they  are  severally  attributed.  Or,  at  the  least,  it  im- 
'  Rev.  zxii.  9. 
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plies  that  a  purely  bumau  feeling  is  here  clothed  by  language 
ascribed  to  our  Lord  Himself  with  the  attributes  of  a  Divine 
Person.  Of  course,  if  St.  John  was  capable  of  deliberately 
attributing  to  his  Master  that  which  He  did  not  say,  he  was 
equally  capable  of  attributing  to  Him  actions  which  He  did  not 
do  ;  and  we  are  driven  to  imagine  that  the  closest  friend  of 
Jesus  was  believed  by  apostolical  Christendom  to  be  writing  a 
history,  when  in  truth  he  was  only  composing  a  biographical 
novel.  But,  as  Rousseau  has  observed  in  words  which  have 
been  already  quoted,  the  original  inventor  of  the  Gospel  history 
would  have  been  as  miraculous  a  being  as  its  historical  Subject. 
And  the  moral  fascination  which  the  last  discourse  possesses  for 
every  pure  and  true  soul  at  this  hour,  combines  with  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Church  to  assure  us  that  it  could  have  been  spoken 
by  no  merely  human  lips,  and  that  it  is  beyond  the  inventive 
scope  of  even  the  highest  human  genius.  Those  three  chapters 
which  M.  Renan  pronounces  to  be  full  of  '  the  dryness  of  meta* 
physics  and  the  darkness  of  abstract  dogmas'  have  been,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  watered  by  the  tears  of  all  the  purest  love  and 
deepest  sorrow  of  Christian  humanity  for  eighteen  centuries. 
Never  is  the  New  Testament  more  able  to  dispense  with  external 
evidence  than  in  those  matchless  words;  nowhere  more  than 
here  is  it  sensibly  divine. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  chapters  our  Lord  does 
promise  to  His  apostles  the  supernatural  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  is  true  that  the  Spirit  was  to  testify  of  Christ  y  and  to  glorify 
Christ  2,  and  to  guide  the  disciples  into  all  ^  truth.  But  how  ? 
'  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall  shew  it  unto  you  ^;'  '  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance 
whatsoever  I  have  said  unto  you©.'  The  Holy  Spirit  was  to 
bring  the  words  and  works  and  character  of  Jesus  before  the 
illuminated  intelligence  of  the  Apostles.  The  school  of  the 
Spirit  was  to  be  the  school  of  reflection.  But  it  was  not  to  be 
the  school  of  legendary  invention.  Acts,  which,  at  the  time  of 
their  being  witnessed,  might  have  appeared  trivial  or  common- 
place, would  be  seen,  imder  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  to  have 
had  a  deeper  interest.     Words,  to  which  a  transient  or  local 

7  St.  John  zv.  a6 :  ^iccTyof  fULprvfrfiffti  ir§pi  ifwv. 
■  Ibid,  xvi,  14 :  ixupos  i/i^  8o|c(<rf t. 

*  Ibid.  ver.  13  :  Mrrfhiru  6fMS  eh  wavop  r^v  itX-ffBeieuf* 

*  Ibid.  vera.  14,  15  :  ^k  tow  ifuni  A^croi,  ica2  iyoyythtt  l^iuv. 

^  Ibid.  xiv.  16 :  inuvos  6/ms  9t9d^u  irdrra,  ical  inrofi>riiafi  iftns  vdyra  & 
cTiroi'  6fuy, 
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value  had  been  assigned  at  first,  would  now  be  felt  to  invite 
a  world-wide  and  eternal  meaning.  'These  things  understood 
not  His  dbciples  at  the  first,'  is  true  of  much  else  besides  the 
entry  into  Jerusalem  d.  Moral,  spiritual,  physical  powers  which, 
though  unexplained,  could  never  have  passed  for  the  product  of 
purely  human  activity,  would  in  time  be  referred  by  the  Invisible 
Teacher  to  their  true  source ;  they  would  be  regarded  with  awe 
as  the  very  rays  of  Deity. 

Thus  the  work  of  the  Spirit  would  but  complete,  systematize, 
digest  the  results  of  previous  natural  observation.  Certainly  it 
was  always  impossible  that  any  man  could  'say  that  Jesus  b 
the  Lord  but  by  the  Holy  Ghost  e.'  The  inward  teaching  of  the 
Holy  Qhost  alone  could  make  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  a  certainty 
of  faith  as  well  as  a  conclusion  of  the  intellect.  But  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  of  belief  were  at  first  inseparable  from  natural 
contact  with  the  living  Human  Form  of  Jesus  during  the  years 
of  His  earthly  life.  Our  Lord  implies  this  in  saying  *  Ye  also 
shall  bear  witness,  because  ye  have  been  with  Me  from  the 
beginning.*  The  Apostles  lived  with  One  Who  combined  an 
exercise  of  the  highest  miraculous  powers  with  a  faultless  human 
character,  and  Who  asserted  Himself,  by  implication  and  ex- 
pressly, to  be  personally  God.  The  Spirit  strengthened  and 
formalized  that  earlier  and  more  vague  belief  which  was  created 
by  His  language ;  but  it  was  His  language  which  had  fallen  on 
the  natural  ears  of  the  Apostles,  and  which  was  the  germinal 
principle  of  their  riper  faith  in  His  Divinity. 

The  unbelief  of  our  day  is  naturally  anxious  to  evade  the 
startling  fact  that  the  most  intimate  of  the  companions  of  Jesus 
is  also  the  most  strenuous  assertor  of  His  Godhead.  There  is  a 
proverb  to  the  efiect  that  no  man's  life  should  be  written  by  his 
private  servant.  That  proverb  expresses  the  general  conviction 
of  mankind  that,  as  a  rule,  like  some  mountain  scenery  or  ruined 
castles,  moral  greatness  in  men  is  more  picturesque  when  it  is 
viewed  from  a  distance.  The  proverb  bids  you  not  to  scrutinize 
even  a  good  man  too  narrowly,  lest  perchance  you  should  dis- 
cover flaws  in  his  character  which  will  somewhat  rudely  shake 
your  conviction  of  his  goodness.  It  is  hinted  that  some  un- 
obtrusive weaknesses  which  escape  public  observation  will  be 
obvious  to  a  man's  everyday  companion,  and  will  be  fatal  to  the 
higher  estimate  which,  but  for  such  close  scrutiny,  might  have 
been  formed  respecting  him.     But  in  the  case  of  Jesus  Christ 

*  St.  John  xii.  14- 1 6. 

•  1  Cor.  xii.  3  :  owScij  lifvOLToi  f /veir  YihpiW  *Iij(ra(?v,  fl  y^  h  nvt^fun-t  *Ay(tf. 
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the  moral  of  this  cynical  proverb  is  altogether  at  fault  Jesus 
Christ  chooses  one  disciple  to  be  the  privileged  sharer  of  a 
nearer  intimacy  than  any  other.  The  son  of  Zebedee  lies  upon 
His  bosom  at  supper;  he  is  'the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.' 
Along  with  St.  Peter  and  St.  James,  this  disciple  is  taken  to  the 
holy  mount,  that  he  may  witness  the  glory  of  his  Transfigured 
Lord.  He  enters  the  empty  tomb  on  the  morning  of  the  Kesur- 
rectioD.  He  is  in  the  upper  chamber  when  the  risen  Jesus 
blessed  the  ten  and  the  eleven.  He  is  on  the  mount  of  the 
Ascension  when  the  Conqueror  moves  up  visibly  into  heaven. 
But  he  also  is  summoned  to  the  garden  where  Jesus  kneels  in 
agony  beneath  the  olive-trees ;  and  alone  of  the  twelve  he  faces 
the  fierce  midtitude  on  the  road  to  Calvary,  and  stands  with 
Mary  beneath  the  cross,  and  sees  Jesus  die.  He  sees  more  of 
the  Divine  Master  than  any  other,  more  of  His  glory,  more  too 
of  His  humiliation.  His  witness  is  proportioned  to  his  nearer 
and  closer  observation.  Whether  he  is  writing  Epistles  of  en- 
couragement and  warning,  or  narrating  heavenly  visions  touch- 
ing the  future  of  the  Church,  or  recording  the  experiences  of 
those  years  when  he  enjoyed  that  intimate,  unmatched  com- 
panionship,— St.  John,  beyond  any  other  of  the  sacred  writers, 
is  the  persistent  herald  and  teacher  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

How  and  by  what  successive  steps  it  was  that  the  full  truth 
embodied  in  his  Gospel  respecting  the  Person  of  his  Lord  made 
its  way  into  and  mastered  the  soul  of  the  beloved  disciple,  who 
indeed  shall  presume  to  say  1  Who  of  us  can  determine  the 
exact  and  varied  observations  whereby  we  learn  to  measure  and 
to  revere  the  component  elements  even  of  a  great  human  cha- 
racter? The  absorbing  interest  of  such  a  process  is  generally 
fatal  to  an  accurate  analysis  of  its  stages.  We  penetrate  deeper 
and  deeper,  we  mount  higher  and  higher,  as  we  follow  the 
complex  system  of  motives,  capacities,  dispositions,  which,  one 
after  another,  open  upon  us.  We  cannot,  on  looking  back,  say 
when  this  or  that  feature  became  distinctly  clear  to  us.  We 
know  not  now  by  what  additions  and  developments  the  general 
impression  which  we  have  received  took  its  shape  and  outline. 
St  John  would  doubtless  have  learnt  portions  of  the  mighty 
truth  from  definite  statements  and  at  specified  times.  The  real 
sense  of  prophecy f,  the  explicit  confessions  of  disciples?,  i^Q 

'  St.  John  xiL  41 :  rca/ra  ^tnw  'Ho'afaf,  trt  f2S«  t^v  Zi^av  ajtnov,  koX 
ixdhitat  irtpl  abrov,     Isa.  vi.  9. 

s  St.  John  i.  49.  After  our  Lord's  words  implying  His  omnipresence, 
Nathanael  says,  'Pc/3/S2,  0^  cT  6  Tths  rov  Stov, 
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assertions  by  which  our  Lord  replied  to  the  malice  or  to  the 
ignorance  of  His  opponents^,  were  doubtless  distinct  elements 
of  the  Apostle's  training  in  the  school  of  truth.  St.  John  must 
have  learned  something  of  Christ's  Divine  power  when,  at  His 
word,  the  putrid  corpse  of  Lazarus,  bound  with  its  grfi,ve-clothes, 
moved  forward  into  air  and  life.  St.  John  must  have  learned 
yet  more  of  his  Master's  condescension  when,  girded  with  a 
towel,  Jesus  bent  Himself  to  the  earth,  that  He  might  wash  the 
feet  of  the  traitor  Judas.  Each  miracle,  each  discourse  supplied 
a  distinct  ray  of  light ;  but  the  total  impression  must  have  been 
formed,  strengthened,  deepened,  by  the  incidents  of  daily  inter- 
course, by  the  effects  of  hourly,  momentary  observation.  For 
every  human  soul,  encased  in  its  earthly  prison-house,  seeks  and 
finds  publicity  through  countless  outlets.  The  immaterial  spirit 
traces  its  history  with  an  almost  invisible  delicacy  upon  the 
coarse  hard  matter  which  is  its  servant  and  its  organ.  The  un- 
conscious, involuntary  movements  of  manner  and  countenance, 
the  unstudied  phrases  of  daily  or  of  casual  conversation,  the 
emphasis  of  silence  not  less  than  the  emphasis  of  speech,  help  in 
various  ways  to  complete  that  self-revelation  which  every  indi- 
vidual character  makes  to  all  around,  and  which  is  studied  by 
all  in  each.  Not  otherwise  did  the  Incarnate  Word  reveal  Him- 
self to  the  purest  and  keenest  love  which  He  found  and  chose 
from  among  the  sons  of  men.  One  flaw  or  fault  of  temper,  one 
s3rmptom  of  moral  impotence,  or  of  moral  perversion,  one  hasty 
word,  one  ill-considered  act,  would  have  shattered  the  ideal  for 
ever.  But,  in  fact,  to  St.  John  the  Life  of  Jesus  was  as  the  light 
of  heaven ;  it  was  as  one  constant  unfailing  outflow  of  beauty, 
ever  varying  its  illuminating  powers  as  it  falls  upon  the  leaves  of 
the  forest  oak  or  upon  the  countless  ripples  of  the  ocean.  In  the 
eyes  of  St  John  the  Eternal  Person  of  Jesus  shone  forth  through 
His  Humanity  with  translucent  splendour,  and  wove  and  folded 
around  itself,  as  the  days  and  weeks  passed  on,  a  moral  history 
of  faultless  grandeur.  It  was  not  the  disciple  who  idealized  the 
Master ;  it  was  the  Master  Who  revealed  Himself  in  His  majestic 
glory  to  the  illumined  eye  and  to  the  entranced  touch  of  the 
discipla  No  treachery  of  memory,  no  ardour  of  temperament, 
no  sustained  reflectiveness  of  soul,  could  have  compassed  the 
transformation  of  a  himian  friend  into  the  Almighty  and  Ever- 
lasting Being.  Nor  was  there  room  for  serious  error  of  judg- 
ment after  a  companionship  so  intimate,  so  heart-searching,  so 

>»  St.  John  viii.  58,  &c. 
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true,  as  had  been  that  of  Jesus  with  St.  John.  And  thus  to  the 
beloved  disciple  the  Divinity  of  his  Lord  was  not  a  scholastic 
formula,  nor  a  pious  conjecture,  nor  a  controversial  thesis,  nor 
the  adaptation  of  a  popular  superstition  to  meet  the  demands  of 
a  strong  enthusiasm,  nor  a  mystic  reverie.  It  was  nothing  less 
than  a  fact  of  personal  experience.  *  That  Which  was  from  the 
beginning.  Which  we  have  heard.  Which  we  have  seen  with  our 
eyes,  Which  we  have  looked  upon  and  our  hands  have  handled, 
of  the  Word  of  Life ;  (for  the  Life  was  manifested,  and  we  have 
seen  It,  and  bear  witness,  and  shew  unto  you  that  Eternal  Life, 
Which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  unto  us ;)  That 
Which  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto  you.* 


v]  T  2 


LECTUEE  VL 

OUR  LORD'S  DIVINITY  AS  TAUGHT  BY  ST.  JAMES, 
ST.  PETER,  AND  ST.  PAUL. 

And  vjh£n  James,  CephoM,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  he  pUlan,  perceived 
the  grace  that  was  given  unto  m€,  they  gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the 
right  hands  of  felUnoship  ;  that  we  sJiould  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they 
unto  the  circwmcwion.— -Gal.  ii.  9. 

The  meditative  temper  of  thought  and  phrase,  which  is  so  ob- 
servable in  St.  John,  may  be  thought  to  bear  in  two  different 
manners  upon  the  question  before  us  in  these  lectures.  On  the 
one  hand,  such  a  temper,  regarded  from  a  point  of  view  entirely 
naturalistic,  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  guarantee  against  the  pre- 
sumption that  St.  John,  in  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  Jesus, 
committed  himself  to  hasty  beliefs  and  assertions  respecting  the 
Person  of  his  Friend  and  Master.  An  over-eager  and  undis- 
criminating  admiration  would  not  naturally  express  itself  in 
metaphysical  terminology  of  a  reflective  and  mystical  character. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  asked  whether  too  much  stress 
has  not  been  laid  by  the  argument  of  the  last  lecture  upon  the 
witness  of  St.  John  ?  Can  the  conclusions  of  a  mind  of  high- 
strung  and  contemplative  temper  be  accepted  as  little  less,  if  at 
all  less,  than  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  cardinal  point  of  belief  in  the 
religion  of  mankind?  May  not  such  a  belief  be  inextricably 
linked  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  idiosyncrasies  of  the  single 
soul  ?  The  belief  may  indeed  be  the  honest  and  adequate  result 
of  that  particular  measure  and  kind  of  observation  and  reflection 
which  a  single  mind  has  achieved.  As  such  the  belief  may  be 
a  worthy  object  of  philosophical  interest  and  respect ;  but  is  not 
this  respect  and  interest  due  to  it  on  the  precise  ground  that  it 
is  the  true  native  product  of  a  group  of  conditions,  which  co- 
exist nowhere  else  save  in  the  particular  mind  which  generated 
it  1  Will  the  belief,  in  short,  bear  transplantation  into  the  moral 
and  mental  soil  around  ?     Can  it  be  nourished  and  handed  on 

[  LECT. 
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by  minds  of  a  different  calibre,  by  characters  of  a  distinct  cast 
from  that  in  which  it  originally  grewl  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
for  instance,  had  private  beliefs  which  were  obviously  due  to  the 
tone  and  genius  of  his  particular  character.  These  beliefs  go  far 
to  constitute  the  charm  of  the  picture  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  the  pages  of  Boswell.  But  our  respect  for  Dr.  Johnson  does 
not  force  us  to  accept  each  and  all  of  his  quaint  beliefs.  They 
are  peculiar  to  himself  being  such  as  he  was.  We  admire  them 
as  belonging  to  the  attractive  and  eccentric  individuality  of  the 
man.  We  do  not  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  being  domes- 
ticated in  the  generd  and  diversified  mind  of  England. 

Now,  if  it  be  hinted  that  some  similar  estimate  should  be 
formed  respecting  St.  John's  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  the 
present,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  not  the  moment  to  insist  upon  a 
consideration  which  for  us  Christians  must  have  paramount 
weight,  namely,  that  St.  John  was  taught  by  an  infallible 
Teacher,  by  none  other  than  God  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  let  us 
remark,  first  of  all,  the  fact  that  St.  John  did  convey  to  a  large 
circle  of  minds  his  own  deep  conviction  that  his  Friend  and 
Master  was  a  Divine  Person ;  paradoxical  as  that  conviction 
must  at  first  have  seemed  to  them.  If  we  could  have  travelled 
through  Asia  Minor  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  of  our  era, 
we  should  have  fallen  in  with  a  number  of  persons,  in  various 
ranks  of  society,  who  so  entirely  believed  in  St.  John's  doctrine, 
as  to  be  willing  to  die  for  it  without  any  kind  of  hesitation  ^ 
But  it  would  have  been  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  prevalence 
of  the  doctrine  was  due  only  to  the  activity  of  St.  John.  While 
St.  John  was  teaching  this  doctrine  under  the  form  which  he 
had  been  guided  to  adopt,  a  parallel  communication  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  doctrine  was  taking  place  in  several  other  quarters. 
St.  John  was  supported,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  such  an  ex- 
pression, by  men  whose  minds  were  of  a  totally  distinct  natural 
cast,  and  who  expressed  their  thoughts  in  a  religious  phraseology 
which  had  little  enough  in  common  with  that  which  was  current 
in  the  school  of  Ephesus.     Nevertheless  it  will  be  our  duty  this 

»  The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  immediately  after  Domitian's 
persecution  of  the  Church.  Antipas  had  been  martyred  at  Pergamos. 
(Rev.  ii.  13.)  St.  John  saw  the  souls  of  martyrs  who  had  been  beheaded 
with  the  axe  ;  fI8ov  rar  ^x<^^  "^^^  wtwtXtKtfffidvwv  Hth  rijir  fiaprvplay  *lriaov, 
(Rev.  zz.  4.)  This  was  the  Roman  custom  at  executions.  In  the  perse- 
cution under  Nero  other  and  more  cruel  kinds  of  death  had  been  inflicted. 
The  Bishops  of  Pergamos  (Ibid.  ii.  13)  and  Philadelphia  (Ibid.  iii.  8)  had 
confessed  Christ.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  alludes  to  the  violence  of  this  perse- 
cution.   (£p.  ad  Cor.  6.)    The  Apostle  himself  was  banished  to  Patmos. 
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morning  to  observe,  how  radical  was  their  agreement  with 
St.  John,  in  urging  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  human  race  the 
doctrine  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Grod. 

Very  ingenious  theories  concerning  a  supposed  division  of  the 
Apostolidal  Church  into  schools  of  thought  holding  antagonistic 
beliefs,  have  been  advanced  of  late  years.  And  they  have  had 
the  effect  of  directing  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  the  account 
which  St.  Paul  gives,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  of  his  inter- 
view with  the  leading  Apostles  at  Jerusalem.  The  accuracy  of 
that  account  is  not  questioned  even  by  the  most  destructive  of 
the  Tubingen  divines.  According  to  St.  Irenseus  and  the  great 
majority  of  authorities,  both  ancient  and  modem,  the  interview 
took  place  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul's  attendance  at  the  Apo- 
stolical Council  of  Jerusalem.  St.  Paul  says  that  St.  James, 
St.  Peter,  and  St.  John,  who  were  looked  upon  aa  *  pillars '  of 
the  Church,  among  the  Judaizing  Christians  as  well  as  among 
Christians  generally,  gave  the  right  hands  of  fellowship  to  him- 
self and  to  Barnabas.  '  It  was  agreed,'  says  St  Paul, '  that  we 
should  go  unto  the  heathen,  and  they  unto  the  circumcision.' 
Now  the  historical  interest  which  attaches  to  this  recorded 
division  of  labour  among  the  leading  Apostles,  is  sufficiently 
obvious ;  but  the  dogmatic  interest  of  the  passage,  although  less 
direct,  is  even  higher  than  the  historical.  This  passage  warrants 
us  in  inferring  at  least  thus  much ; — that  the  leading  Apostles 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  were  not  hopelessly  at 
issue  with  each  other  on  a  subject  of  such  central  and  primary 
importance  as  the  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  of  their  Master. 

It  might  well  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  to  draw  such  an 
inference  at  all  within  the  walls  of  a  Christian  church  was  itself 
an  act  for  which  the  faith  of  Christians  would  exact  an  apology. 
But  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  imaginative  licence  of 
recent  theories  will  not  deem  our  inference  altogether  im- 
pertinent and  superfluous.  Of  late  years  St.  James  has  been 
represented  as  more  of  a  Jew  than  a  Christian,  and  as  holding 
in  reality  a  purely  Ebionitic  and  Humanitarian  belief  as  to  the 
Person  of  Jesus.  St.  Paul  has  been  described  as  the  teacher  of 
such  a  doctrine  of  the  Subordination  of  the  Son  as  to  be  prac- 
tically Arian.  St.  Peter  is  then  exhibited  as  occupying  a  feeble 
undecided  dogmatic  position,  intermediate  to  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Paul  and  St.  James ;  while  all  the  three  are  contrasted  with 
the  distinct  and  lofty  Christology,  said  to  be  proper  to  the  gnosis 
of  St.  John.  Now,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  the  historical 
trustworthiness  of  the  passage  in  the  Galatians  has  not  been 
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disputed  even  by  the  Tubingen  divines.  That  passage  repre- 
sents St.  John  as  intimately  associated,  not  merely  with  St.  Peter 
but  with  St.  James.  It  moreover  represents  these  three  apostles 
as  giving  pledges  of  spiritual  co-operation  and  fellowship,  from 
their  common  basis  of  belief  and  action,  to  the  more  recent  con- 
vert St.  Paul  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  St.  Paul  could  have 
been  thus  accepted  as  a  fellow-worker  on  one  and  the  same 
occasion  by  the  Apostle  who  is  said  to  be  a  simple  Humani- 
tarian, and  by  the  Apostle  whose  whole  teaching  centres  in  Jesus 
considered  as  the  historical  manifestation  of  the  Eternal  Word  % 
Or  are  we  to  imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Christ  anticipated 
that  indifference  to  doctrinal  exactness  which  is  characteristic 
of  some  modem  schools  %  Did  they  regard  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  Personal  Godhead  as  a  kind  of  speculative  curiosity ;  as 
a  scholastic  conceit;  as  having  no  necessary  connexion  with 
vital,  essential,  fundamental  Christianity  1  And  is  St.  Paul,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  only  describing  the  first  great  ec- 
clesiastical compromise,  in  which  truths  of  primary  importance 
were  sacrificed  for  an  immediate  practical  object,  more  ruthlessly 
than  on  any  subsequent  occasion  % 

My  brethren,  the  answer  to  these  questions  could  not  be 
really  doubtful  to  any  except  the  most  paradoxical  of  modem 
theorists.  To  say  nothing  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  St.  Paul's 
general  language  on  the  subject  of  heresy^,  and  St.  John's  parti- 
cular application  of  such  terms  as  *the  liar*  and  *  antichrist  <i'  to 
Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  make  the  supposition  of  such  in- 
difference as  is  here  in  question,  in  the  case  of  the  apostles, 
utterly  inadmissible.  If  the  apostles  had  differed  vitally  respect- 
ing the  Person  of  Christ,  they  would  have  shattered  the  work  of 
Pentecost  in  its  infancy.  And  the  terms  in  which  they  speak  of 
each  other  would  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  meaningless  or 

^  He  speaks  of  alp4<r€is  in  the  sense  of  sectarian  movements  tending  to  or 
resulting  in  separation  firom  the  Chorch,  as  a  form  of  evil  which  becomes  the 
unwilling  instniment  of  good  (i  Cor.  zi.  19).  And  dlp4aus  are  thus  classed 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh  (GaL  v.  ao).  Using  the  word  in  its  sense  of 
dogmatic  error  on  vital  points,  St.  Paul  bids  Titus  reject  a  '  heretic  *  after 
two  warnings  from  the  communion  of  the  Church :  alperuchv  Mparroy  /i€t& 
filay  Kcti  Z^vripoM  vov9tclw  xapaurov  (Tit.  iii.  10).  On  the  inviolate  sacred- 
ness  of  the  apostolical  doctrine,  cf.  GaL  i.  8  :  ihv  iiftus  ^  &77cXor  <(  otpwoO 
cvayycAiCiTTcu  ifwf  irap*  t  cdi;77cXMrcI^6a  iffiTy,  iufdBt/M  f<rra».   Cf.  a  Pet.  ii.  I. 

«  1  St.  John  ii.  aa  :  ris  iarof  6  ^ctMm)f,  fl  fiii  6  hpvoiiiwos  Zrrt  *lri<Tovs  obK 
iarw  6  Xpurr6s ;  oZt6s  i<my  6  hrrlxpifrros,  6  iipyoifiwos  rhv  Flar^pa  koX  rbu 
TMy.  9as  6  iLpyo^/Atyos  rhy  Ttby,  oi9i  rhy  IlaW/Mi  Ifx'^  ^  ^i^  i^«  3 » 
a  St.  John  7. 
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insincere  conventionalities  d.  Considering  that  the  Gospel  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  world  as  an  absolute  and  exclusive  draught 
of  Divine  truth,  contrasted  as  such  with  the  perpetuallj^shifdng 
forms  of  human  thought  around  it;  we  may  deem  it  ante- 
cedently probable,  that  those  critics  are  mistaken,  who  profess 
to  have  discovered  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  Christianity  at 
least  three  entirely  distinct  doctrines,  respecting  so  fundamental 
a  question  as  the  Personal  Bank  of  Christ  in  the  scale  of  being. 
Undoubtedly  it  is  true  that  as  the  Evangelists  approach  the 
Person  of  our  Lord  from  distinct  points  of  view,  so  do  the 
writers  of  the  apostolic  epistles  represent  different  attitudes  of 
the  human  soul  towards  the  one  evangelical  truth ;  and  in  this 
way  they  impersonate  types  of  thought  and  feeling' which  have 
ever  since  found  a  welcome  and  a  home  in  the  world-embracing 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.  St.  James  insists  most  earnestly  on  the 
moral  obligations  of  Christian  believers ;  and  he  connects  the  Old 
Testament  with  the  New  by  shewing  the  place  of  the  law,  now 
elevated  and  transfigured  into  a  law  of  liberty,  in  the  new  life  of 
Christians.  He  may  indeed  for  a  moment  engage  in  the  refuta- 
tion of  a  false  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  e.  But  this  is 
because  such  a  doctrine  prevents  Christians  from  duly  recogniz- 
ing those  moral  and  spiritual  truths  and  obligations  upon  which 
the  Apostle  is  most  eagerly  insisting.  Throughout  his  Epistle, 
doctrine  is,  comparatively  speaking,  thrown  into  the  background ; 
he  is  intent  upon  practical  considerations,  to  the  total,  or  well- 
nigh  total,  exclusion  of  doctrinal  topics.  St  Paul,  on  the  other 
hand,  abounds  in  dogmatic  statements.     Still,  in  St  Paul,  doc- 


^  St.  Paul  associates  himself  with  the  other  apostles  as  bearing  the  stress 
of  a  common  confessorship  for  Christ  (a  Cor.  zii.  12).  The  apostles  are, 
together  with  the  prophets,  the  foundations  of  the  Church  (Eph.  ii.  20). 
The  apostles  are  first  in  order  (Eph.  iv.  11).  Although  the  grace  of  God  in 
himself  had  laboured  more  abundantly  than  all  the  apostles,  St.  Paul  terms 
himself  the  least  of  the  apostolic  college  (i  Cor.  xv.  9).  The  equality  of  the 
Gentile  believers  in  Christ  with  the  Jewish  believers  was  a  truth  made  known 
to  St.  Paul  by  special  revelation,  and  he  called  it  his  Grospel ;  but  it  implied 
no  properly  doctrinal  difference  between  himself  and  the  apostles  of  the 
circumcision.  The  harmonious  action  of  the  apostles  as  a  united  spiritual 
corporation  is  implied  in  such  passages  as  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  St.  Jude  17 ;  and  neither 
of  these  passages  affords  ground  for  Baur's  inference  respecting  the  post- 
apostolic  age  of  the  writer.  In  3  St.  Pet.  iii.  15,  16,  St.  Peter  distinguishes 
between  the  real  mind  of  *  our  beloved  brother  Paul*  as  being  in  perfect 
agreement  with  his  own,  and  the  abuse  which  had  been  made  by  teachers  of 
error  of  certain  difBcult  truths  put  forward  in  the  Pauline  Epistles :  SvavSrjTd 
rara,  &  ol  ifiaOus  Ktd  it<rrfipiKToi  arpffi\ov<riy  &s  koI  t^s  \oiirhs  ypa^s,  vphs 
r^y  lilay  ainwy  itT^Ktica^,  «  St.  James  ii.  14-26. 
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trine  is,  at  least,  generally  brought  forward  with  a  view  to 
some  immediate  practical  object.  Only  in  five  out  of  his  four- 
teen Epistles  can  the  doctrinal  element  be  said  very  decidedly  to 
predominate '.  St.  Paul  assumes  that  his  readers  have  gone 
through  a  course  of  oral  instruction  in  necessary  Christian  doc- 
trine § ;  he  accordingly  completes,  he  expands,  he  draws  out  into 
its  consequences  what  had  been  already  taught  by  himself  or  by 
others.  St.  Paul's  fiery  and  impetuous  style  is  in  keeping  with 
his  general  relation,  throughout  his  Epistles,  to  Christian  dogma. 
The  calm  enunciation  of  an  enchained  series  of  consequences 
flowing  from  some  central  or  supreme  truth  is  perpetually  in- 
terrupted, in  St.  Paul,  by  the  exclamations,  the  questions,  the 
parentheses,  the  anacoloutha,  the  quotations  from  liturgies,  the 
solemn  ascriptions  of  glory  to  the  Source  of  all  blessings,  the 
outbursts  by  which  argument  suddenly  melts  into  stem  denun- 
ciation, or  into  versatile  expostulation,  or  into  irresistible  appeals 
to  sympathy,  or  into  the  highest  strains  of  lyrical  poetry.  Thus 
it  is  that  in  St.  Paul  primary  dogma  appears,  as  it  were,  rather 
in  flashes  of  light  streaming  with  rapid  coruscations  across  his 
pages,  than  in  highly  elaborated  statements  such  as  might 
abound  throughout  a  professed  doctrinal  treatise  of  some  later 
age ;  and  yet  doctrine,  although  it  might  seem  to  be  introduced 
incidentally  to  some  general  or  special  purpose,  nevertheless  is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  the  Apostle's  whole  drift  of  practical 
thought.    As  for  St.  John,  he  is  always  a  contemplative  and 

'  And  yet  in  these  five  Epistles  an  immediate  practical  purpose  is  generally 
discernible.  In  the  Romans  the  Apostle  is  harmonizing  the  Jewish  and 
Gentile  elements  within  the  Catholic  Church,  by  shewing  that  each  section  is 
equally  indebted  to  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  for  a  real  justification  before  God. 
In  the  Galatians  he  is  opposing  this  same  doctrinal  truth  to  the  destructive 
and  reactionary  theory  of  the  Judaizers.  In  the  Ephesians  and  Colossians 
he  is  meeting  the  mischievous  pseudo -philosophy  and  Cabbalism  of  the  ear- 
liest Gnostics,  here  positively  and  devotionally,  there  polemically,  by  insist- 
ing on  the  dignity  of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  the  mystery  of  His  relation  to 
the  Church.  In  the  Hebrews,  written  either  by  St.  Paul  himself  or  by 
St.  Luke  under  his  direction,  our  Lord's  Person  and  Priesthood  are  exhibited 
in  their  several  bearings  as  a  practical  reason  against  apostasy  to  Judaism  (it 
would  seem)  of  an  Alexandrian  type. 

s  I  Thess.  iii.  lo :  wtcrhi  koX  ijfx^pas  Mp  ix  irtpifftrov  ^tSfitvoi  tts  rh  28«iy 
ifjMtf  rh  'irp6<tviroVf  iral  Karaprl(rcu  tA  tffr^p^fiara  rijs  nlimws  ifiuy.  The 
Apostle  desires  to  see  the  Roman  Christians,  not  that  he  may  teach  them  any 
supplementary  truths,  but  to  confirm  them  in  their  existing  belief  (tls  rh 
arripix^i'tu  {ffias,  Rom.i.  ii)  by  the  interchange  of  spiritual  sympathies  with 
himself.  See  i  Cor.  xv.  i;  Gal.  i.  ii,  12,  iv.  13,  14;  1  Thess.  iL  a; 
2  Thess.  ii.  15.  Compare  i  St.  John  iL  21 :  oitK  (ypa^  {fySp^  2ri  ovk  oXSar* 
T^v  iJJi$(iouf,  AAA*  8ti  otSarc  aOHiv, 
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mystical  theologian.  The  eye  of  his  soul  is  fixed  on  CUxl,  and 
on  the  Word  Incarnate.  St.  John  simply  describes  his  intui- 
tions. He  does  not  argae ;  he  asserts.  He  looks  up  to  heaven, 
and  as  he  gazes  he  tells  us  what  he  sees.  He  continually  takes 
an  intuition,  as  it  were,  to  pieces,  and  recombines  it ;  he  resists 
forms  of  thought  which  contradict  it ;  but  he  does  not  engage 
in  long  arguments,  as  if  he  were  a  dialectician,  defending  or 
attacking  a  theological  thesis.  Nor  is  St  John's  temper  any 
mere  love  of  speculation  divorced  firom  practice.  Each  truth 
which  the  Apostle  beholds,  however  uneiuthly  and  sublime,  has 
a  directly  practical  and  transforming  power ;  St.  John  knows 
nothing  of  realms  of  thought  which  leave  the  heart  and  con- 
science altogether  untouched.  Thus,  speaking  generally,  the 
three  Apostles  respectively  represent  the  moralist,  the  practical 
dogmatist,  and  the  saintly  mystic ;  while  St.  Peter,  as  becomes 
the  Apostle  first  in  order  in  the  sacred  college,  seems  to  blend 
in  himself  the  three  types  of  apostolical  teachers.  His  Epistles 
are  not  without  elements  that  more  especially  characterize 
St.  John;  while  they  harmonize  in  a  very  striking  manner 
those  features  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  James  which  seem  most  nearly 
to  approach  divergence.  It  may  be  added  that  St.  Peter's 
second  Epistle  finds  its  echo  in  St.  Jude. 

I.  I.  The  marked  reserve  which  is  observable  in  St.  James' 
Epistle  as  to  matters  of  doctrine,  combined  with  his  emphatic 
allusions  to  the  social  duties  attaching  to  property  and  to  class 
distinctions,  have  been  taken  to  imply  that  this  Epistle  repre- 
sents what  is  assumed  by  some  theories  of  development  to  have 
been  the  earliest  form  of  Christianity.  The  earliest  Christians 
are  sometimes  referred  to,  as  having  been,  both  in  their  Christ- 
ology  and  in  their  sociological  doctrines,  Ebionites.  But  St. 
James'  Epistle  is  so  far  from  belonging  to  the  teaching  of  the 
earliest  apostolical  age,  that  it  presupposes  nothing  less  than  a 
very  widespread  and  indirect  effect  of  the  distinctive  teaching 
of  St.  PauL  St.  Paul's  emphatic  teaching  respecting  faith  as  the 
receptive  cause  of  justification  must  have  been  promulgated  long 
enough  and  widely  enough  to  have  been  perverted  into  a  parti- 
cular gnosis  of  an  immoral  Antinomian  type.  With  that  gnosis 
St.  James  enters  into  earnest  conflict.  Baur  indeed  maintains 
that  St.  James  is  engaged  in  a  vehement  onslaught  upon  the 
actual  teaching,  upon  the  vpsismrM  verbUf  of  St.  Paul  himself^. 

»»  Banr,  Vorlesungen,  uber  N.  T.  Theologie,  p.  377:  «In  dem  Brief 
Jacobi  dagegen  beg^et  ana  nim  eine  auf  den  Mittelpunkt  der  paulinischen 
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Now  even  if  70U  should  adopt  that  paradox,  you  would  still 
obviously  be  debarred  from  saying  that  St.  James'  Epistle  is  a 
sample  of  the  earliest  Christianity,  of  the  Christianity  of  the  pre- 
PauUne  age  of  the  Church*.  But  in  point  of  fact,  as  Bishop  Bull 
and  others  have  long  since  shewn,  St.  James  is  attacking  an 
evil  which,  although  it  presupposes  and  is  based  upon  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  is  as  foreign  to  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  as  to  his  own. 
The  justification  by  faith  without  works  which  is  denounced  by 
St.  James  is  a  corruption  apd  a  caricature  of  that  sublime  truth 
which  is  taught  us  by  the  author  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Qalatians.  Correspondent  to  the  general  temper  of  mind 
which,  in  the  later  apostolical  age,  began  to  regard  the  truths  of 
faith  and  morals  only  as  an  addition  to  the  intellectual  stock  of 
human  thinkers,  there  arose  a  conception  of  faith  itself  which  de* 
graded  it  to  the  level  of  mere  barren  consent  on  the  part  of  the 
speculative  faculty.  This  'faith'  had  no  necessary  relations  to 
holiness  and  moral  growth,  to  sanctification  of  the  affections,  and 
subdual  of  the  will  K  Thus,  for  the  moment,  error  had  imposed 
upon  the  sacred  name  of  faith  a  sense  which  emptied  it  utterly  of 
its  religious  value,  and  which  St.  Paul  would  have  disavowed  as 
vehemently  as  St  James.  St  James  denies  that  this  mere  con- 
sent of  the  intellect  to  a  speculative  position,  carrying  with  it  no 
necessary  demands  upon  the  heart  and  upon  the  will,  can  justify 

Lehre  losgehende  Opposition.  Dem  paulinischen  Hauptsatz  Rom.  iiL  28 : 
^iKMQWjBox  irl(rru  hvBp^ov,  x^P^^  fpywy  tf6fiov  wird  nun  hier  der  Satz  entge- 
gengestellt,  Jac.  ii.  34 :  5ti  ^|  IjpTwv  Sticoiovrcu  tufdpttwos^  K<d  o&ic  4k  iritrrtts 
fi6vov,  Alle  Venuche,  die  man  gemacht  hat,  um  der  Anerkennung  der 
Thatsache  za  entgehen,  dass  ein  directer  Widersprach  zwischen  diesen  beiden 
Lehrbegriffen  stattfinde  und  der  Verfasser  des  Jacobusbriefs  die  paulinische 
Lehre  zum  unmittelbaren  Gegenstand  seiner  Polemik  mache,  sind  voliig  ver- 
geblich.'  In  his  Christenthum  (p.  122)  Baur  speaks  in  a  somewhat  less 
peremptory  sense.  St.  James  *  bekampft  eine  einseitige,  fur  das  praktische 
Christenthum  nachtheilige  Auflaasung  der  paulinischen  Lehre.' 

i  Baur,  Christenthum,  p.  122:  'Der  Brief  des  Jacobus,  wie  nnmnglich 
Terkannt  werden  kann,  die  paulinische  Rechtfertigungslehre  voranssetzt,  so 
kann  er  auch  nur  eine  antipaulinische,  wenn  auch  nicht  unmittelbar  gegen 
den  ApoBtel  selbst  gerichtete  Tendenz  haben.' 

k  Messmer,  Erkl.  des  Jacobus-briefes,  p.  38  :  'Der  glaube  ist  bei  Jacobus 
nichts  anders  als  die  Annahme,  der  Besitz  oder  auch  das  leere  Bekenntniss 
der  christUchen  Wahrheiten  (sowohl  der  Glaubens-als-Sitten-wahrheiten,) 
Resultat  des  blossen  Horens  und  eigentlich  bloss  in  der  ErkenntDiss  liegeud. 
....  Ein  solcher  Glaube  kann  ftir  sich,  wie  ein  unfruchtbarer  Kdm,  Tollig 
wirkungslos  fur  das  Leben  in  Menschen  liegen,  oder  auch  in  leeren  Gefiihlen 
bestehen;  er  ist  nichts  als  Namen-und-Scheinchristenthum,  das  keine  Heilig- 

keit  hervorbringt Das,  was  diesem  Glanben  erst  die  Seele  einhaucht, 

ut  die  gotUiche  Liebe,  dnrch  welche  der  WiUe  und  alle  Krafte  des  Menschen 
zum  Dienste  des  Glaubens  gefangen  genommen  werden.' 
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a  man  before  Qod  Bat  when  St  Paul  speaks  of  justifying 
faith,  he  means  an  act  of  the  soul,  simple  indeed  at  the  moment 
and  in  the  process  of  its  living  action,  but  complex  in  its  real 
nature,  and  profound  and  far-reaching  in  its  moral  effect  The 
eye  of  the  soul  is  opened  upon  the  Redeemer :  it  belieresL  But 
in  this  act  of  living  belief^  not  the  intellect  alone,  but  in  reality, 
although  imperoeptiblj,  the  whole  soul,  with  all  its  powers  of 
love  and  resolution,  goes  forth  to  meet  its  Saviour.  This  is 
St.  Paul's  meaning  when  he  insists  upon  justifying  &ith  as  being 
friWiff  di*  arfaan)^  €V€pyovfUwri^,  Faith,  according  to  St  Paul, 
when  once  it  lives  in  the  soul,  is  all  Christian  practice  in  the 
germ.  The  living  apprehension  of  the  Crucified  One,  whereby 
Uie  soul  attains  light  and  liberty,  may  be  separable  in  idea, 
but  in  fact  it  is  inseparable  from  a  Christian  life.  If  the 
apprehension  of  revealed  truth  does  not  carry  within  itself  the 
secret  will  to  yield  the  whole  being  to  Qod's  quickening  grace 
and  guidance,  it  is  spiritually  worQiless,  accorcUng  to  St  Paul. 
St.  Paul  goes  so  far  as  to  tell  the  Corinthians,  that  even  a  faith 
which  was  gifted  with  the  power  of  performing  stupendous 
miracles,  if  it  had  not  charity,  would  profit  nothing  "*.  Thus 
between  St.  Paul  and  St  James  there  b  no  real  opposition. 
When  St  James  speaks  of  a  faith  that  cannot  justify,  he  means 
a  barren  intellectual  consent  to  certain  reli^ous  truths,  a  philo- 
sophizing temper,  cold,  thin,  heartless,  soulless,  morally  impo- 
tent, divorced  from  the  spirit  as  from  the  fruits  of  charity. 
When  St.  Paul  proclaims  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ,  he  means  a  faith  which  only  realizes  its  life  by  love,  and 
which,  if  it  did  not  love,  would  cease  to  live.  When  St.  James 
contends  that  'by  works  a  man  is  justified,  and  not  by  faith 
only,'  he  implies  that  &ith  is  the  animating  motive  which  gives 
to  works  their  justifying  power,  or  rather  that  works  onfy 
justify  as  being  the  expression  of  a  living  faith.  When  St  Paul 
argues  that  a  man  is  justified  neither  by  the  works  of  the  Jewish 
law,  nor  by  the  works  of  natural  morality,  his  argument  shews 
that  by  a  '  work '  he  means  a  mere  material  result  or  product,  a 
soulless  act,  unenlivened  by  the  presence  of  that  one  supernatural 
motive  which,  springing  from  the  grace  of  Christy  can  be  indeed 

iGaLv.  6. 
™  I  Cor.  xiii.  2 :  ihy  fx«  iro<roj'  r^r  irtimy,  &(rt^  Sfni  fitOiardi^tiw,  irydmiP 
Si  fi^  ixf^t  Mif  tliu.  The  yvvvis  of  i  Cor.  vHi.  i  seems  to  be  substantiallj 
identical  with  the  bare  iriams  denounced  by  St.  James,  although  the  former 
was  probably  of  a  more  purely  scientific  and  intellectual  character.  The 
A-yci^Tj  of  1  Cor.  viii  i  is  r^y^the  iri<ms  ti*  hyJarns  iytpyovfAimi  of  Gal.  v.  6. 
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presupposes  the  Christology  of  St.  Paul.      jzS^ 

acceptable  to  a  perfectly  holy  Qod.  But  if  on  the  question  of 
justification  St.  James'  position  is  in  substance  identical  with 
that  of  St  Paul,  yet  St.  James'  position,  viewed  historically,  does 
undoubtedly  presuppose  not  merely  a  wide  reception  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  but  a  perverse  development  of  one  particular  side  of  it 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  St  James,  we  have  to  contemplate  first, 
the  fruitless  '  faith '  of  the  Antinomian,  with  which  the  Apostle 
is  immediately  in  conflict,  and  which  he  is  denouncing ;  next, 
the  living  faith  of  the  Christian  believer,  as  insisted  upon  by 
St  Paul,  and  subsequently  caricatured  by  the  Antinomian  per- 
version ;  lastly,  the  Object  of  the  believer's  living  faith.  Whose 
Person  and  work  are  so  prominent  in  St.  Paul's  teaching.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  all  this  is  in  the  mind  of  St.  James. 
But  there  was  no  necessity  for  his  insisting  upon  what  was  well 
understood ;  he  says  only  so  much  as  is  necessary  for  his  imme- 
diate purpose.  His  Epistle  is  related  to  the  Pauline  £pistles  in 
the  general  scheme  of  the  New  Testament,  as  an  explanatory 
codicil  might  be  to  a  will.  The  codicil  does  not  the  less  repre- 
sent the  mind  of  the  testator  because  it  is  not  drawn  up  by  the 
same  lawyer  as  the  will  itsel£  The  codicil  is  rendered  necessary 
by  some  particular  liability  to  misconstruction,  which  has  be- 
come patent  since  the  time  at  which  the  will  was  drawn  up. 
Accordingly  the  codicil  defines  the  real  intention  of  the  testator; 
it  guards  that  intention  against  the  threatened  misconstruction. 
But  it  does  not  repeat  in  detail  all  the  provisions  of  the  will,  in 
order  to  protect  the  true  sense  of  a  single  clause.  Still  less  does 
it  revoke  any  one  of  those  provisions ;  it  takes  for  granted  the 
entire  document  to  which  it  is  appended. 

The  elementary  character  of  parts  of  the  moral  teaching  of 
St  James  is  sometimes  too  easily  assumed  to  imply  that  that 
Apostle  must  be  held  to  represent  the  earliest  stage  of  the  sup- 
posed developments  of  apostolical  Christianity.  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  in  apostolical  as  well  as  in  later  times,  *  advanced ' 
Christians  may  have  occasionally  incurred  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting some  important  precepts  even  of  natural  morality,  or  of 
supposing  that  their  devotion  to  particular  truths  or  forms  of 
thought,  or  that  their  experience  of  particular  states  of  feeling, 
constituted  a  religious  warrant  for  such  forgetfulness '^%    If  this 

n  After  making  reference  to  Luther's  designation  of  this  Epistle  as  an 
'  Epistle  of  straw/  a  modem  French  Protestant  writer  proceeds  as  follows  : 
*  Noos-mdmes,  nous  ne  pouvons  oonsid^rer  la  doctrine  de  Jacques  ni  comme 
bien  logique,  ni  comme  suffisante ;  nous  y  voyons  la  grande  pens^e  de  J^aus 
rdtr^cie  et  appauvrie  par  le  prindpe  l^gal  du  mosaXsme.  Le  christianisme  de 
Tl] 
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was  indeed  the  case,  St.  James*  Epistle  is  placed  in  its  true  light 
when  we  see  in  it  a  healthful  appeal  to  that  primal  morality, 
which  can  ncTer  be  ignored  or  slighted  without  the  most  certain 
risk  to  those  revealed  truths,  such  as  our  Lord's  plenary  Satis- 
faction for  sin,  in  which  the  enlightened  conscience  finds  its  final 
relief  from  the  burden  and  misery  of  recognized  guilt  If  the 
sensitiveness  of  conscience  be  dulled  or  impaired,  the  doctrines 
which  relieve  the  anguish  of  conscience  will  soon  lose  their 
power.  St.  Paul  himself  is  perpetually  insisting  upon  the  nature 
and  claims  of  Christian  virtue,  and  on  the  misery  and  certain 
consequences  of  wilful  sin.  St.  James,  as  the  master  both  of 
natural  and  of  Christian  ethics,  is  in  truth  reinforcing  St.  Paul, 
the  herald  and  exponent  of  the  doctrines  of  redemption  and 
justification.  Thus  St.  James'  moral  teaching  generally,  not  less 
than  his  special  polemical  discussion  of  the  question  of  justifica- 
tion, appears  to  presuppose  St  Paul  It  presupposes  St.  Paul 
as  we  know  him  now  in  his  glorious  Epistles,  enjoining  the 
purest  and  loftiest  Christian  sanctity  along  with  Uie  most  perfect 
acceptance  by  faith  of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer.  But  it  also  presupposes  St  Paul,  as  Gnostics  who 
preceded  Marcion  had  already  misrepresented  him,  as  the 
idealized  sophist  of  the  earliest  Antinomian  fancies,  the  sophist 
who  had  proclaimed  a  practical  or  avowed  divorce  between  the 
sanctions  of  morality  and  the  honour  of  Christ.  There  is  at 
times  a  flavour  of  irony  in  St.  James'  language,  such  as  might 
force  a  passage  for  the  voice  of  truth  and  love  through  the  dense 
tangle  of  Antinomian  self-delusions.  St.  James  urges  that  to 
listen  to  Christian  teaching  without  reducing  it  to  practice  is 
but  the  moral  counterpart  of  a  momentary  listless  glance  in  a 
polished  mirror  o;  and  that  genuine  devotion  is  to  be  really 
tested  by  such  practical  results  as  works  of  mercy  done  to  the 
afflicted  and  the  poor,  and  by  conscientious  efforts  to  secure  the 
inward  purity  of  an  unworldly  life  P. 

Jacques  n*^tait  qu'lk  demi  ^mandp^  des  entraves  de  la  loi ;  c'^tait  un  degr^ 
inf^rieur  da  Christianisme,  et  qui  ne  contenait  pas  en  germe  tous  les  d^ve- 
loppements  faturs  de  la  v^rit^  chr^tienne.  II  est  doateux  que  cette  £pltre 
ait  jamais  converti  personne.'  Premieres  Transformations  do  Christianisme, 
par  A.  Coquerel  fils.  Paris,  1866.  (p.  65.) 

o  St.  James  i.  33  :  cf  tis  dxpoor^f  Adyov  l<rr\  icol  oh  iroiTp^St  oZros  toiK€v 
&y8pl  KoravoovvTi  t^  TpSccoiroy  r^s  y€v4(r€»s  aVrou  iw  i(r6vrfnf  Kartv6'n<r^  y^ 
iaurhifj  kqX  ircX^AvOc,  Kcd  tMvs  hrtXdO^ro  iiro7os  ^v. 

P  Ibid.  ver.  37  :  OpTia-Kela  KoBaph  «al  i^lamos  waph  r^  9e^  Koi  Tlarp\  aSn^ 
iarly,  iwiffK4Tr€(r$cu  op^ayobs  ical  X^fKU  iy  rf  tfAl^ci  abrwy,  iffwt\ov  lonrr^ 
nypctv  iiwh  rod  xStrfiov, 
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2.  In  his  earnest  opposition  to  the  Antinomian  principle 
St.  James  insists  upon  the  continuity  of  the  New  dispensation 
with  the  Old.  Those  indeed  who  do  not  believe  the  representa- 
tions of  the  great  Apostles  given  us  in  the  Acts  to  have  been  a 
romance  of  the  second  century,  composed  with  a  view  to  recon- 
ciling the  imagined  dissensions  of  the  sub-apostolical  Church, 
will  not  fail  to  note  the  significance  of  St.  James'  attitude  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem.  After  referring  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos 
as  confirmatory  of  St.  Peter's  teaching  respecting  the  call  of  the 
Gentiles,  St.  James  advises  that  no  attempt  should  be  made  to 
impose  the  Jewish  law  generally  upon  the  Gentile  converts  4. 
Four  points  of  observance  were  to  be  insisted  on,  for  reasons  of 
very  various  kinds  "■ ;  but  the  general  tenor  of  the  speech  proves 
how  radically  the  Apostle  had  broken  with  Judaism  as  a  living 
system.  Yet  in  his  Epistle  the  real  continuity  of  the  Law  and 
the  Gbspel  is  undeniably  prominent  Considering  Christianity 
as  a  rule  of  life  based  upon>a  revealed  creed,  St  James  terms  it 
also  a  Law.  But  the  Christian  Law  is  no  mere  reproduction  of 
the  Sinaitic.  The  New  Law  of  Christendom  is  distinguished  by 
epithets  which  defiue  its  essential  superiority  to  the  law  of  the 
synagogue,  and  which  moreover  indirectly  suggest  the  true 
dignity  of  its  Founder.  The  Christian  law  is  the  law  of  liberty 
— v6\kOi  T^r  ikivBfpias  >.  To  be  really  obeyed  it  must  be  obeyed 
in  freedom.  A  slave  cannot  obey  the  Christian  law,  because  it 
demands  not  merely  the  production  of  certain  outward  acts,  but 
the  living  energy  of  inward  motives,  whose  soul  and  essence  is 
love.  Only  a  son  whom  Christ  has  freed  from  slavery,  and 
whose  heart  would  rejoice,  if  so  it  might  be,  to  anticipate  or  to 
go  beyond  his  Father's  Will,  can  offer  that  free  service  which  is 
exacted  by  the  law  of  liberty.  That  service  secures  to  all  his 
faculties  their  highest  play  and  exercise ;  the  Christian  is  most 
conscious  of  the  buoyant  sense  of  freedom  when  he  is  most 
eager  to  do  the  Will  of  his  Heavenly  Parent.  The  Christian  law, 
which  is  the  law  of  love,  is  further  described  as  the  royal  law — 


4  Acts  XT.  14-19.  '  Ibid.  ver.  20. 

•  St.  James  i.  2$:  6  84  irapaic^npca  tls  vitiow  ri\tu>v  rhp  rris  i\tv$fpias,  Kok 
irapofjLtivaSf  ovros  oitK  iucpoarijs  hri\ri<rfioyfis  ytwSfuvos,  aWit  iroifrr^s  (pyov, 
ovTos  fjwcdptos  ip  TQ  iroiiifftt  airrov  farai.  Ibid.  ii.  1 2  :  ofirw  XaActr«  koI  olhtt 
iroiciT«,  ifs  Stcb  rdnou  i\€v9€plas  fx4Woirr€s  KpiwtffBai,  Messmer  in  loc.  t 
*  6eset2  der  Freiheil,  weil  es  nicht  mehr  ein  bloss  atlsserliches  knechtendes 
Gebot  ist,  wie  das  alte  Gesetz,  sondem  mit  dem  innerlich  amgewandelten 
Willen  uebereinstimmt,  wir  also  nicht  mehr  aus  Zwang,  sondern  mit  firder 
Liebe  dasselbe  erfUllen.' 
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v6fios  ^(n\iK6s  K  Not  merely  because  the  law  of  love  is  specifi- 
cally the  first  of  laws,  higher  than  and  inclusive  of  all  other 
laws  ^ ;  but  because  Christ,  the  King  of  Christians,  prescribes 
this  law  to  Christian  love.  To  obey  is  to  own  Christ's  legislative 
supremacy.  Once  more,  the  Christian  law  is  the  perfect  law — 
vofios  rAetoff^.  It  is  above  human  criticism.  It  will  not,  like 
the  Mosaic  law,  be  completed  by  another  revelation.  It  can 
admit  of  no  possible  improvement.  It  exhibits  the  whole  Will 
of  the  unerring  Legislator  respecting  man  in  his  earthly  state. 
It  guarantees  to  man  absolute  correspondence  with  the  true  idea 
of  his  life,  in  other  words,  his  perfection ;  if  only  he  will  obey  it. 
In  a  like  spirit  St.  James  speaks  of  Christian  doctrine  as  the 
word  of  truth — \6yos  aXrj6€ias  y.  Christian  doctrine  is  the  abso- 
lute truth;  and  it  has  an  effective  regenerating  force  in  the 
spiritual  world,  which  corresponds  to  that  of- God's  creative 
word  in  the  region  of  physical  nature.  But  Christian  doctrine  is 
also  the  engrafted  word — \6yos  €fi<l>vTos  z.  It  is  capable  of  being 
taken  up  into,  and  livingly  united  with,  the  life  of  human  souls. 
It  will  thus  bud  forth  iuto  moral  foliage  and   fruits  which, 

*  St.  James  ii.  8 :  cl  fUvrot  w6tMv  Tf \f trc  /ScurtXiic^v,  Kark  r^w  ypa^^p, 
*Aycnrfi<r€ii  rhv  ir\rj<rlov  <rov  its  triavrhv,  KoAwf  iroicirc.  This  compendium  of 
the  Christian's  whole  duty  towards  his  neighbour,  as  enjoined  by  our  Blessed 
Lord  (St  Matt.  xxii.  39;  St.  Mark  xii.  31),  is  not  a  mere  republication  of 
the  Mosaic  precept  (Lev.  xix.  18).  In  the  latter  the  'neighbour'  is  appa- 
rently '  one  of  the  children  of  thy  people ;'  in  the  former  it  includes  any 
member  of  the  human  family,  since  it  embraced  even  those  against  whom  the 
Jew  had  the  strongest  religious  prepossessions.  (St.  Luke  x.  29,  sqq.)  This 
injunction  of  a  love  of  man  as  man,  according  to  the  measure  of  each  man's 
love  of  self,  is  the  law  of  the  true  King  of  humanity,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

"  Rom.  xiii.  9.  *  St.  James  i.  35. 

r  St.  James  L  18:  fiovXriB^ls  kirfKvrifftP  ^/xas  A^y^  &\ri0fias,  fis  rh  (Tvcu 
ilfias  inrapx^l"  f*""^  "^^^  ahrov  KTurfiArai^.  &iroK^cty  is  elsewhere  used  of  the 
female  parent.  Hence  it  indicates  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine  love,  as 
shewn  in  the  new  birth  of  souls  ;  just  as  jSouXijOcIs  points  to  the  freedom  of 
the  grace  which  regenerates  them,  and  inapx-fiy  riva  ray  ktuthAtw  to  the 
end  and  purpose  of  their  regeneration.  Compare  St.  John  i.  12, 13  :  Z<roi  tk 
IlKafioy  abrhy  . .  in  Stov  iycyvi)9riffew, 

*  St.  James  i.  3i  :  iy  rrp^vn/fri  8^|a0^e  rhv  Hfjupmoy  xAyoy^  rhv  ^vydfityay 
avffcu  rks  ^ux^}  ifwy,  Messmer  in  loc. :  '  Die  Offenbarung  heisst  hier  das 
eingepflanzte,  eingewachsene  Wort ;  namlich  bei  der  Wiedergeburt  durch  die 
chriistliche  Lehre  eingepflanzt.  Wenn  nun  von  einem  Aufhehmen  der  ein- 
gepflanzten  Lehre  die  Rede  ist,  so  ist  das  nattirlich  nicht  die  erste  Aufhahme, 
sondem  vielmehr  das  immer  innigere  Insichhineinnehmen  und  Aneignen  der- 
selben  und  das  Sichhineinleben  in  dieselbe.'  See  too  Dean  Alford  in  loc  : 
'The  M'^ord  whose  attribute  and  iiperfi  it  is  to  be  f/i^vros,  and  which  is 
fyi^uTos,  awaiting  your  reception  of  it,  to  spring  up  and  take  up  your  being 
into  it  and  make  you  new  plants.' 
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without  it,  human  souls  are  utterly  incapable  of  yielding.  This 
Xoyor  is  clearly  not  the  mere  texture  of  the  language  in  which 
the  Mth  is  taught.  It  is  not  the  bare  thought  of  the  belicTer 
moulded  into  conformity  with  the  ideas  suggested  by  the  lan- 
guage. It  is  the  very  substance  and  core  of  the  doctrine ;  it  is 
He  in  Whom  the  doctrine  centres ;  it  is  the  Person  of  Jesus 
Christ  Himself,  Whose  Humanity  is  the  Sprout,  Shoot,  or 
Branch  of  Judah,  engrafbed  by  His  Incarnation  upon  the  old 
stock  of  humanity,  ami  sacramentally  engrafted  upon  all  living 
Christian  souls.  Is  not  St.  James  here  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment not  merely  with  St.  Paul,  but  with  St,  John  %  St.  James' 
picture  of  the  new  law  of  Christendom  harmonizes  with  St.  Paul's 
teaching,  that  the  old  law  of  Judaism  without  the  grace  of 
Christ  does  but  rouse  a  sense  of  sin  which  it  cannot  satisfy,  and 
that  therefore  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus  baa 
made  Christians  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  &.  St.  James' 
doctrine  of  the  Engrafted  Word  is  a  compendium  of  the  first, 
third,  and  sixth  chapters  of  St  John's  Gospel ;  the  word  written 
or  preached  does  but  unveil  to  the  soul  the  Word  Incarnate,  the 
Word  Who  can  give  a  new  life  to  human  nature,  because  He  is 
Himself  the  Source  of  Life. 

It  is  in  correspondence  with  these  currents  of  doctrine  that 
St.  James,  although  our  Lord's  own  first  cousin^,  opens  his 
Epistle  by  representing  himself  as  standing  in  the  same  relation 
to  Jesus  Christ  as  to  God.  He  is  the  slave  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  <^.  In  like  manner,  throughout  his  Epistle, 
he  appears  to  apply  the  word  Kvpio;  to  the  God  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  to  Jesus  Christ,  quite  indifferently.  Especially 
noteworthy  is  his  assertion  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Judge  of  men,  is  not  the  delegated  representative  of  an  absent 
Majesty,  but  is  Himself  the  Legislator  enforcing  His  own  laws. 
The  Lawgiver,  he  says,  is  One  Being  with  the  Judge  Who  can 


*  Banr  admits  that  '  dem  Yerfasser  des  Briefs  aucb  die  paulinische  Verin- 
nerlichung  des  Gesetzes  nicht  fremd,iodem  er  nicht  bios  das  Gebot  der  liebe 
als  koniglicbes  Gesetz  bezeichnet,  sondem  aucb  von  einem  Gesetze  der  Frei- 
heit  spricbt,  za  welchem  ihm  das  Gesetz  nur  dadurch  geworden  sein  kann, 
dass  er,  der  Aeasserlicbkeit  des  Gesetzes  gegenttber  sicb  innerlich  ebenso  fret 
▼on  ibm  wnsste,  wie  der  Apostel  Paulus  von  seinem  Standpunkt  aus.' 
Cbristentbnm,  p.  12a. 

I*  Comp.  St.  Matt  xzTii.  56,  St.  Mark  xr.  40,  with  St.  Jobn  xix.  25.  See 
Pearson  on  Creed,  Art.  iii. ;  Mill  on  Myth.  Int.  p.  2a6 ;  Bp.  Ellicott,  Hals. 

Lect-  PP-  97.  354-  ^  ^     ^  * 

^  St.  James  i.  i :  ^Idxctfios  6cov  koI  Kuplov  'lfi<rov  Xpiorov  iovKos, 
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save  and  can  destroy^  ;  the  Son  of  man,  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  has  enacted  the  law  which  He  thus  administers.  With 
a  reverence  which  is  as  practical  as  his  teaching  is  suggestive, 
St.  James  in  this  one  short  Epistle  reproduces  more  of  the 
words  spoken  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  than  are  to  be  found  in 
all  the  other  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  taken  together^. 
He  hints  that  all  social  barriers  between  man  and  man  are  as 
nothing  when  we  place  mere  human  eminence  in  the  light  of 
Christ's  majestic  Person ;  and  when  he  names  the  fidth  of  Jesus 
Christ,  he  terms  it  with  solemn  emphasis  the  '  faith  of  the  Lord 
of  Glory,'  thus  adopting  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  St.  PauFs 
expressions  ?,  and  attributing  to  our  Lord  a  Majesty  altogether 
above  this  human  world  *».  In  short,  St.  James'  recognition  of 
the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
it  to  be  if  we  take  into  account  the  mainly  practical  scope  of 
his  Epistla  Our  Lord's  Divinity  is  never  once  formally  proposed 
as  a  doctrine  of  the  faith ;  but  it  is  largely,  although  indirectly, 
implied.  It  is  implied  in  language  which  would  be  exaggerated 
and  overstrained  on  any  other  supposition.  It  is  impU^  in  a 
reserve  which  may  be  felt  to  mean  at  least  as  much  as  the  most 
demonstrative  protestations.  A  few  passing  expressions  of  the 
lowliest  reverence  disclose  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Church 
respecting  the  Person  of  her  Lord,  throned  in  the  background  of 
the  Apostle's  thought.  And  if  the  inmiediate  interests  of  his 
ministry  oblige  St.  James  to  confine  himself  te  considerations 
which  do  not  lead  him  more  fully  te  exhibit  the  doctrine,  we  are 

®  St.  James  it.  1 2 :  els  l<mv  b  rofioBirrts  iced  Kpir^s  6  Bvwd/jitvos  ffStrcu  icai 
dLTo\4(rax.  (koX  Kpirfis  is  omitted  by  text  recept.,  inserted  by  A.  B.M.)  So 
De  Wette :  *  Einer  ist  der  Gesetzgeber  and  Richter,  der  da  vermag  zn  retten 
und  zu  verderben.*   Cf.  Alford  in  loc,  who  quotes  this. 

'  The  following  are  his  references  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  St.  James 
i.  2 ;  St.  Matt.  t.  io-i  2.  St.  James  i.  4 ;  St.  Matt.  ▼.  48.  St  James  i.  5  ; 
St.  Matt.  vii.  7.  St.  James  i.  9  ;  St.  Matt.  ▼.  3.  St.  James  i.  20 ;  St.  Matt, 
T.  22.  St.  James  ii.  13  ;  St.  Matt.  vi.  14,  15,  v.  7.  St.  James  ii.  14  sqq.; 
St.  Matt.  vii.  21  sqq.  St.  James  iiL  17,  18 ;  St.  Matt.  t.  9.  St.  James  iT.  4 ; 
St.  Matt.  vi.  24.  St.  James  iT.  10 ;  St.  Matt.  t.  3,  4.  St.  James  iT.  t  i  ; 
St.  Matt.  TiL  I  sqq.  St.  James  t.  2;  St.  Matt.  Ti.  19.  St.  James  t.  10; 
St.  Matt.  T.  12.  St.  James  t.  12  ;  St.  Matt.  t.  33  sqq.  And  for  other  dis- 
courses of  our  Lord  :  St.  James  i.  14 ;  St.  Matt.  xt.  19.  St  James  iT.  12  ; 
St.  Matt.  z.  28.  Again,  St  James  t.  1-6  ;  St  Luke  tI.  24  sqq.  See  reff. ; 
and  Alford,  toL  iT.  p.  107,  note.  f  1  Cor.  ii.  8. 

*»  St.  James  ii.  I  :  itZfXpol  fiovj  fi^  ip  irpoaoairoXn^iais  tx^^  '^^^  trltrraf  tow 
Kvpiov  iifjMP  *Ii}(roS  Xpurrov  Tijs  ZS^tis.  Here  t^s  ^17;  must  be  regarded  as 
a  second  genitiTe  goTemed  by  Kvpiov,  Or,  as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  it  may 
be  an  epithetal  genitire,  such  as  constantly  follows  the  mention  of  the  DiTine 
Name. 

[lbct. 
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not  allowed,  as  we  read  him,  to  forget  the  love  and  awe  which 
veil  and  treasure  it,  so  tenderly  and  so  reverently,  in  the  inmost 
sanctoaiy  of  his  illuminated  soul. 

II.  Of  St  Peter's  recorded  teaching  there  are  two  distinct 
stages  in  the  New  Testament.  The  first  is  represented  by  his 
missionary  sermons  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  the  second  by 
his  general  Epistles. 

I.  Although  Jesus  Christ  is  always  the  central  Subject  in  the 
sermons  of  this  Apostle,  yet  the  distinctness  with  which  he 
exhibits  our  Lord  in  the  glory  of  His  Divine  Nature  seems  to 
vary  with  the  varying  capacity  for  receiving  truth  on  the  part 
of  his  audience.  Like  Jesus  Christ  Himself,  St  Peter  teaches  as 
men  are  able  to  bear  his  doctrine;  he  does  not  cast  pearls  before 
swine.  In  his  missionary  sermons  he  is  addressing  persons  who 
were  believers  in  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  who  were  also 
our  Lord's  contemporaries.  Accordingly,  his  sermons  contain  a 
double  appeal ;  first,  to  the  known  £EM!ts  of  our  Lord's  Life  and 
Death,  and  above  all,  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead ;  and 
secondly,  to  the  correspondence  of  these  facts  with  the  predictions 
of  the  Hebrew  Scripture&  Like  St  James,  St.  Peter  lays 
especial  stress  on  the  continuity  subsisting  between  Judaism  and 
the  Gospel  But  while  St.  James  insists  upon  the  moral  element 
of  that  connexion,  St.  Peter  addresses  himself  rather  to  the  pro- 
phetical. Even  before  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  St  Peter  points- 
to  the  Psalter  as  foreshadowing  the  fall  of  Judas  l  WTien 
preaching  to  the  multitude  which  had  jiist  witnessed  the  Pente- 
costal gifts,  St.  Peter  observes  that  these  wonders  *are  merely  a 
realization  of  the  prediction  of  Joel  respecting  the  last  days  ^ ; 
and  he  argues  elaborately  that  the  language  of  David  in  the 
sixteenth  Psalm  could  not  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  the 
prophet-king  himself,  still  lying  among  his  people  in  his 
honoured  sepulchre,  while  it  had  been  literally  fulfilled  by 
Jesus  Christ  \  Who  had  notoriously  risen  from  the  grave.  In 
his  sermon  to  the  multitude  after  the  healing  of  the  lame  man 
in  the  Porch  of  Solomon,  St.  Peter  contends  that  the  sufierings 
of  Christ  had  been  '  shewed  before'  on  the  part  of  the  God  of 
Israel  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  prophets  in,  and  that  in  Jesus 
Christ  the  prediction  of  Moses  respecting  a  coming  Prophet,  to 
Whom  the  true  Israel  would  yield  an  implicit  obedience,  had  ^^^. 
received  its  explanation  x^.    When  arraigned  before  the  Council  o,^f<"^^^ 

*  Acts  i.  16,  ao.   Ct  Ps.  xli.  9,  Ixix.  ^5.       *  Acts  ii.  14-11;  Joel  ii.  aS^^V 

>  Acts  u.  24-36.  « Ibid.  iii.  18.  /T 

»  Ibid.  iiL  22-24;  Dent  xviiL  15,  18,  19.  •  Acts  Vf'W^  '   )     ^  \ 
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the  Afiostle  insists  that  Jesus  is  that  true  '  Comer-stone'  of  the 
temple  of  souls,  which  had  been  foretold  both  by  Isaiah  p,  and  by 
a  later  Psalmist <i;  and  that  although  He  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  builders  of  Israel,  He  was  certainly  exalted  and  honoured 
by  God.  In  the  instruction  delivered  to  Cornelius  before  his 
baptism,  St  Peter  states  that  *  all  the  prophets  give  witness '  to 
Jesus,  *that  through  His  Name,  whosoever  believeth  on  Him 
shall  receive  remission  of  sins^'  And  we  seem  to  trace  the 
influence  of  St.  Peter,  as  the  first  great  Christian  expositor  of 
prophecy,  in  the  teaching  of  the  deacons  St.  Stephen  and 
St.  Philip.  St.  Philip's  exposition  of  Christian  doctrine  to  the 
Ethiopian  eunuch  was  based  upon  Isaiah's  prediction  of  the 
Passion".  St  Stephen's  argument  before  his  judges  was  cut 
short  by  a  violent  interruption,  while  it  was  yet  incomplete. 
But  St.  Stephen,  like  St.  Peter,  appeals  to  the  prediction  in 
Deuteronomy  of  the  Prophet  to  "Whom  Israel  would  hearken  K 
And  the  drLft  of  the  protomartyr's  address  goes  to  shew,  that 
the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  Israel  pointed  to  the  advent 
of  One  Who  should  be  greater  than  either  the  law  or  the  temple », 
— of  One  in  Whom  Israel's  wonderful  history  would  reach  its 
natural  climax, — of  that '  Just  One '  Who  in  truth  had  already 
come,  but  Who,  like  prophets  before  Him,  had  been  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  a  people,  still  as  of  old,  *  stiffhecked  and  un- 
circumcised  in  heart  and  ears  ».' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  teaching  of  the  earliest 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  missionary  discourses  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  deacons,  Jesus  Christ  is  the  very  soul  and  end  of  Jewish 
prophecy.  This  of  itself  suggests  an  idea  of  His  Person  which 
rises  high  above  any  merely  Humanitarian  standard.  St  Peter 
indeed  places  himself  habitually  at  the  point  of  view  which 
would  enable  him  to  appeal  to  the  actual  experience  of  the 
generation  he  was  addressing.  He  begins  with  our  Lord's 
Humiliation,  which  men  had  witnessed,  and  then  he  proceeds  to 
describe  His  Exaltation  as  the  honour  put  by  God  upon  His 
Human  Nature.  He  speaks  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  fearless 
plainness  y.     The  Man  Christ  Jesus  is  exhibited  to  the  world  as 

P  Isa.  xxviii.  16. 

4  Ps.  cxviii.  92.  Our  Lord  Himself  claimed  the  prophecy,  St  Matt 
xxi.  \i,  '  Acts  X.  43.  •  Ibid.  viii.  32-35. 

t  Ibid.  Tii.  37.  i  Ibid.  vi.  13.  *  Ibid.  vii.  51-53. 

1  Acts  ii.  aa :  'IiytrouK  t^k  HaCotpcuov,  Mpa  [not  h^e  the  generic  iyOpcrrow] 
iinh  rod  Ocov  inrti^tZuynivov  els  itfMi  Zw^wi  koL  rdpaari  Kcd  aii/ulots,  ols 
ivoirifft  9t  ainov  6  Bths  iv  f4.4<r^  6fuiy» 
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a  miracle-worker ;  as  Man,  He  is  anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
and  with  power*;  as  the  true  Servant  of  God,  He  is  glorified  by 
the  Gbd  of  the  patriarchs^;  He  is  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Divine  Power  ^;  He  is  made  by  God  both  Lord  and  Christ  c; 
and  He  will  be  sent  by  the  Lord  at  *the  times  of  refreshing  ^  *  as 
the  ordained  Judge  of  quick  and  dead  ®.  But  this  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  Human  Nature  by  Which  Christ  had  entered 
into  Jewish  history,  is  interspersed  with  glimpses  of  His  Divine 
Personality  Itself  Which  is  veiled  by  His  Manhood.  Thus  we 
find  St.  Peter  in  the  porch  of  Solomon  applying  to  our  Lord  a 
magnificent  title,  which  at  once  carries  our  thoughts  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  distinctive  Christology  of  St.  John.  Christ,  although 
crucified  and  slain,  is  yet  the  Leader  or  Prince  of  life — 'Apxnyifs 
tijv  C<o^s^,  That  He  should  be  held  in  bondage  by  the  mi^ht  of 
death  was  not  possible  s.  The  heavens  must  receive  Him  ",  and 
He  is  now  the  Lord  of  all  things^.  It  is  He  Who  from  His 
heavenly  throne  has  poured  out  upon  the  earth  the  gifts  of 
Pentecost  K  His  Name  spoken  on  earth  has  a  wonder-working 
power  1;  as  unveiling  His  Nature  and  ofl&ce,  it  is  a  symbol  which 
faith  reverently  treasures,  and  by  the  might  of  which  the  ser- 
vants of  God  can  relieve  even  physical  suflfering  ™.  As  a  refuge 
for  sinners  the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone ;  no  other  Name  has 
been  given  under  heaven  whereby  the  one  true  salvation  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  sons  of  men  n.  Here  St.  Peter  clearly  implies 
that  the  religion  of  Jesus  is  the  true,  the  universal,  the  absolute 

■  Acta  X.  38.  »  Ibid.  iii.  13. 
^  Ibid.  ii.  34,  iii.  15,  ir.  10,  v.  31,  z.  40.  «  Ibid.  ii.  36. 
^  Ibid.  iii.  19,  20.                «  Ibid.  x.  42.                '  Ibid.  iii.  15. 

f  Ibid.  ii.  24:  ttf  6  Qthi  Mffrri<rf,  xitras  rhs  ^roi  rov  Bavdrov,  koBSti 
ohie  Ijv  iwarhw  KparturBat  ainhy  ^  altrrov.  This  '  impossibility  *  depended 
not  merely  on  the  fact  that  prophecy  had  predicted  Christ's  resurrection,  but 
on  the  dimity  of  Christ^s  Person,  implied  in  the  existence  of  any  such  pro- 
phecy respecting  Him. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  21 :  %»  Zu  ohpoathv  ftip  94^€ur0(u  &XP'  XP^^^'^  kwoicaratrriff^ws 

*  Ibid.  X.  36  :  oZr6s  icri  ithrrmw  Klpiot, 

k  Ibid.  ii.  33 :  i^4x*^  rovro  %  vw  tfuts  fiikhrrrt  jcal  hKoitrrt, 

1  Ibid.  iii.  6 :  iv  r^  hv6fi»n  'I170-0V  Xpiorou  rov  KaC^pcUov,  iytipat  icol  vtpi- 

■»  Ibid.  ver.  16:  iced  irl  rp  wUrr^i  rov  hv6iMfrof  oJtnov,  rovroy  tv  0c«pr7rc 
aceU  oYSorc,  i<rrtp4m(rt  rh  ivofxa  ahrov»  Ibid.  iv.  10 :  yvt^crhv  ttrrto  irduriv 
hiu»  Koi  ircanX  r^  Xof^'Itrpa^A.,  9ri  ivr^  hv6ttari*ln<tov  Xptffrov  TovfJaC*^paiov, 
ty  6fUis  iffravpt^trart,  tv  6  Otbs  Ijyttpty  ^k  ytnp&w,  iy  rointp  otrros  irap^(m}fccy 
ip^Tunf  lp»v  iythi, 

■  Ibid.  iv.  12:  ohK  tffriv  h  $\K^  Mtwi  ^  trunipla*  ofht  yap  Hvo/id  ivruf 
frtpow  ^h  rhy  ohpwhp  rh  itiofUyoy  4r  h^Bpinrois,  iv  f  9u  armBrjifeu  4/tat. 
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religion.  This  implication  of  itself  suggests  much  beyond  as  to 
the  true  dignity  of  Christ's  Person.  Is  it  conceivable  that  He 
Who  is  Himself  the  sum  and  substance  of  His  religion,  Whose 
Name  has  such  power  on  earth,  and  Who  wields  the  resources 
and  is  invested  with  the  glories  of  heaven,  is  notwithstanding  in 
the  thought  of  His  first  apostles  only  a  glorified  man,  or  only  a 
super-angelic  intelligence  ?  Do  we  not  interpret  these  early  dis- 
courses most  naturally,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  measure  of 
reticence  which  active  missionary  work  always  renders  necessary, 
if  truth  is  to  win  its  way  amidst  prejudice  and  opposition  %  And 
will  not  this  consideration  alone  enable  us  to  do  justice  to  those 
vivid  glimpses  of  Christ's  Higher  Nature,  the  fuller  exhibition  of 
Which  is  before  us  in  the  Apostle's  general  Epistles  % 

2.  In  St.  Peter's  general  Epistles  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  same 
mind  as  that  which  speaks  to  us  in  the  earliest  missionary  ser- 
mons of  the  Acts.  Ajb  addressed  to  Christian  believers  <>,  these 
Epistles  exhibit  Christian  doctrine  in  its  fulness,  but  incidentally 
to  spiritual  objects,  ancl  without  the  methodical  completeness 
of  an  oral  instruction.  Christian  doctrine  is  not  propounded  as 
a  new  announcement :  the  writer  takes  it  for  granted  as  furnish- 
ing a  series  of  motives,  the  force  of  which  would  be  admitted  by 
those  who  had  already  recognized  the  true  majesty  and  propor- 
tions of  the  faith.  St.  Peter  announces  himself  as  the  Apostle 
of  Jesus  Christ ;  he  is  Christ's  slave  as  wcfll  as  His  Apostle  p.  In 
his  Epistles,  St.  Peter  lays  the  great  stress  on  prophecy  which  is 
so  observable  in  his  missionary  sermons.  Thus,  as  in  his  speech 
before  the  Council,  so  in  his  first  Epistle,  he  specially  refers  Q  to 
the  prophecy  of  the  Rejected  Comer-stone,  which  our  Lord  had 
applied  to  Himself.  But  St.  Peter's  general  doctrine  of  our 
Lord's  relation  to  Hebrew  prophecy  should  be  more  particularly 
noticed.  In  our  day  theories  have  been  put  forward  on  this 
subject  which  appear  to  represent  the  Hebrew  prophetical  Scrip- 
tures as  little  better  than  a  large  dictionary  of  quotations,  to 
which  the  writers  and  preachers  of  the  New  Testament  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  when  they  wished  to  illustrate  their  subject 
by  some  shadowy  analogy,  or  by  some  vague  semblance  of  a 
happy  anticipation.     St.  Peter  is  as  widely  removed  from  this 

^  I   St.  Pet.  i.   I,   2 :    ^KXcrrotr  iraptinJ^fiois  9uuntopas,  .....  Korii 

aifiaros  *lrj<rov  Xpiarov.     2  St.  Pet.  i.  i :  rots  Icirtfuv  ^fup  Kaxovari  vloriv. 

P  I  St.  Pet.  i.  I :  i.tr6ffro\os  *Ii}(rov  Xpiarov.  2  St.  Pet.  i.  1 :  69vXos 
Kot  iar6trro\os  *lriirov  Xpiorou. 

4  I  St.  Pet.  iL  6.    Cf.  Acts  It.  1 1 ;  Isa.  xxvilL  i6 ;  Pa.  cxriii.  22. 
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position,  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  According  to  St.  Peter, 
the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  did  not  only  utter  literal  pre- 
dictions of  the  expected  Christ,  but  in  doing  this  they  were 
Christ's  own  servants.  His  heralds,  His  organs.  He  Who  is  the 
subject  of  the  Gospel  story,  and  the  living  Kuler  of  the  Church, 
had  also,  by  His  Spirit,  been  Master  and  Teacher  of  the  pro- 
phets. Under  His  guidance  it  was  that  they  had  foretold  His 
sufferings.  It  was  the  Spirit  of  Christ  Who  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the 
glories  that  would  follow  ^  The  prophets  did  not  at  first 
learn  the  fiill  scope  and  meaning  of  the  words  they  uttered  », 
but  they  spoke  glorious  truths  which  the  Church  of  Jesus 
understands  and  enjoys  *.  Thus  the  proclamation  ©f  Christian 
doctrine  is  older  than  the  Incarnation  :  Christianity  strikes  its 
roots  far  back  into  the  past  of  ancient  Israel.  The  pre-existent 
Christ,  moulding  the  utterances  of  Israel's  prophets  to  proclaim 
their  anticipations  of  His  advent,  had  indeed  reigned  in  the  old 
theocracy ;  and  yet  the  privileged  terms  in  which  the  members 
of  God's  elder  kingdom  upon  earth  described  their  prerogatives 
were  really  applicable,  in  a  deeper  sense,  to  those  who  lived 
within  the  kingdom  of  the  Divine  Incarnation^.  Indeed, 
St.  Peter's  language  on  the  nature  and  privileges  of  the  Chris- 
tian life  is  suggestive  of  the  highest  conception  of  Him  Who  is 
its  Author  and  its  Object.  St.  Peter  speaks  of  conversion  from 
Judaism  or  heathendom  as  the  *  being  called  out  of  darkness  into 
God's  marvellous  light  *.'  It  is  the  happiness  of  Christians  to 
suffer  and  to  be  reviled  for  the  Name  of  Christ  y.    The  Spirit  of 

'  I  St.  Pet.  i.  1 1 :  t)}  h  ahrois  Uvevfia  Xpurrov,  irponafnvp6fityov  rh 
ch  Xptffrhv  iraOiifMra,  K(d  r^  firrh  raura  S6^as.  Here  Xpiffrov  is  clearly 
a  genitive  of  the  subject. 

s  Ibid.  Ten.  lO,  ii  :  vtpl  ^s  cwrjiplas  4^tCfini<rtt>f  Koi  4^fip96irri<raw 
Tpoip^oi  ol  T€pl  rrjs  tls  ^fias  x^*^^^  irpo^rfT€6fftan§5,  4p€wwT€s  tls  riva 
%  Toiow  Kotphv  ^\ov  rh  iv  airo7s  UvtvfM  Xpurrov.     Ibid.  ver.  i  a :    oTs 

*  2  St,  Pet.  i.  ao :  fnura  irpo^Ttrtia  ypa^s  iBlas  ^TtXia-ttos  ob  yivtrou. 
The  Spirit  in  the  Church  understands  the  Spirit  speaking  by  the  prophets. 

"  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  9,  lo :  ifAth  Bi  y4vos  iKKtmbv,  fiaal\€iov  Updrntfm,  tByos 
Sytov,  Aa^5  mIs  irfpiwohi(Ttp,  Jiwtffs  rks  iperits  i^eeyy^iXTfrt  rod  4k  ffK&rovs  d;tay 
KaX.4oarr9s  mIs  rh  Bavfuurrhv  a6r9v  ip&s'  ol  irori  ob  \ahs,  vw  B^  Xahs  B*ou' 
ol  oinc  liXtJiftJpoi,  wv¥  B\  iX^Bivrts.  Ibid.  ver.  5:  &s  hiBoi  dumts  oIkoBo' 
fittffB€,  oTkos  TV€vfiaruchs,  hpdrwfia  Biytow,  kifwiyKoi  TvtufMrtichs  Bvtrias 
4bTpo(ri4icrovt  r^  6c^  Hih,  'Ii}(rov  Xpurrou.  *  Ubi  supra. 

f  1  St.  Pet.  iv.  15 ;  KaBh  Koampur*  rots  rw  Xpurrov  waB^fuurt,  xa^fxre, 
Tva  Koi  4vT§  AiroffoX^ci  rris  94^s  abrou  X^Pl^*  iryaXXi^fAepoi,  El  6y€ilfi(e<rB9 
4v  oy6fJun'i  Xpunou,  fuucdpiou 
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glory  aDd  of  God  rests  upon  them.  The  Spirit  is  blasphemed 
by  the  unbelieving  world,  but  He  is  visibly  honoured  by  the 
family  of  God's  children  z.  It  is  the  Person  of  Jesus  in  Whom 
the  spiritual  life  of  His  Church  centres*.  The  Christians  whom 
St.  Peter  is  addressing  never  saw  Him  in  the  days  of  His  flesh  ; 
they  do  not  see  Him  now  with  the  eye  of  sense.  But  they  love 
Him,  invisible  as  He  is,  because  they  believe  in  Him.  The  eye 
of  their  faith  does  see  Him.  The  Lord  Christ  is  present  in 
their  hearts;  they  are  to  'sanctify'  Him  there,  as  God  was 
'sanctified'  by  the  worship  of  Israel^.  They  rejoice  in  this 
clear  constant  inward  vision  with  a  joy  which  language  cannot 
describe,  and  which  is  radiant  with  the  glory  of  the  highest 
spiritual  beauty.  They  are  in  possession  of  a  spiritual  sense  ^ 
whereby  the  goodness  of  Jesus  may  be  even  tasted ;  and  yet  the 
truths  on  which  their  souls  are  fed  are  mysteries  so  profound  as 
to  rouse  the  keen  but  baffled  wonder  of  the  intelligences  of  hea* 
yen  d.  Such  language  appears  to  point  irresistibly  to  the  exist' 
ence  of  a  supernatural  religion  with  a  superhuman  Founder; 
unless  we  are  to  denude  it  of  all  spiritual  meaning  whatever,  by 
saying  that  it  only  reflects  the  habitual  exaggeration  of  Eastern 
fervour.  Why  is  the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  the  Church 
described  as  '  marvellous  light  ] '  Why  is  suflering  for  Jesus  so 
much  a  matter  for  sincere  self-congratulation  \  Why  does  the 
Divine  Spirit  rest  so  surely  upon  Christian  confessors )  Why  is 
the  Invisible  Jesus  the  Object  of  such  love,  the  Source  of  such 
inexpressible  and  glorious  joy ;  if,  after  all,  the  religion  of  Jesus 
is  merely  a  higher  phase  of  human  opinion  and  feeling,  and  His 
Church  a  human  organization,  and  His  Person  only  human,  or 
at  least  not  literally  Divine  %  The  language  of  St.  Peter  respect- 
ing the  Christian  life  manifestly  points  to  a  Divine  Christ.  If 
the  Christ  of  St.  Peter  had  been  the  Christ,  we  will  not  say  of 
a  Strauss  or  of  a  Renan,  but  the  Christ  of  a  Socinus,  nay,  the 
Christ  of  an  Arius,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  should 

'  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  14 ;  8r<  t^  1^5  S^ij'  *^^  ^^  ^ov  S«oS  Ilycufta  ^'  h^MS  hofor 
itOLit^TCLC  Karh.  fi^v  ahrohs  BKcurpJifiurcUf  Korh  8i  IfMJSis  9o^d(tTau 

*  Ibid.  i.  7,  8:  *lr}(rod  Xpisrov'  t¥  oitK  clS^cf  dyairarc,  els  tr  fyrt  fi^ 
SfwvTts,  iriOTcvorrcy  d^,  &yaX\ta(r6€  x<W  ii'cicXaX^T^)  koX  itBo^atrfi€yji, 

^  Ibid.  iii.  15:  K^piov  Bh  rhv  Xpurrhv  iytdaart  iy  reus  leapBlais  ^ijuSv, 
That  Xpiirrhv  and  not  B*6v  is  the  true  reading  here,  see  Scrivener,  Introduc- 
tion to  Crit.  N.  T.  p.  456.  Compare  Isaiah  yiiL  13.  Isaiah  is  quoted  again 
in  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  8. 

c  Ibid.  ii.  3:  cTircp  iy^lffturik  trt  XP^T^^^'  ^  Ki/ptof.  Cf.  Ps.  zzxiv.  8. 
Cf.  Heb.  vi.  4 :  ywcofjidpovs  re  r^s  Bvptas  r^s  hcovpa^lov.  There  is  possibly 
in  both  passages  an  indirect  reference  to  sacramental  communion. 

^  1  St.  Pet  L  12  :  ct«  &  kwi$vftou<ruf  iyf^Xot  wapax^tffM. 
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have  moved  the  angels  with  that  strong  desire  to  bend  from 
their  thrones  above,  that  they  might  gaze  with  unsuecessful 
intentness  at  the  humiliations  of  a  created  being,  their  peer  or 
their  inferior  in  the  scale  of  creation.  Surely  the  Angels  must 
be  longing  to  unveil  a  transcendent  mystery,  or  a  series  of  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  in  fact1;he  mystery  of  the  Divine  Incarnation 
and  the  consequences  which  depend  on  it  in  the  kingdom  of 
grace.  St.  Peter's  words  are  sober  and  truthful  if  read  by  the 
light  of  faith  in  an  Incarnate  God ;  divorced  from  such  a  fiaith, 
they  are  fanciful,  inflated,  exaggerated. 

St.  Peter  lays  especial  stress  both  on  the  moral  significance 
and  on  the  atoning  power  of  the  Death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Here 
he  enters  within  that  circle  of  truths  which  are  taught  most 
fully  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  his  exhibition  of  the 
Passion  might  almost  appear  to  presuppose  the  particular  Christ- 
ological  teaching  of  that  Epistle.  St.  Peter  says  that  *•  Christ 
has  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  Just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might 
bring  us  to  God  «.'  This  vicarious  suffering  depended  upon  the 
fact  that  Jesus,  when  dying,  impersonated  sinful  humanity.  '  He 
bare  our  sins  in  His  own  Body  on  the  tree  f.  Stricken  by  the 
anguish  of  His  Passion,  the  djring  Christ  is  the  consummate 
Modeler  for  all  Christian  sufferers,  in  His  innocence *»,  in  His 
silence^,  in  His  perfect  resignation K  But  also  the  souls  of  men, 
wounded  by  the  shafts  of  sin,  may  be  healed  by  the  virtue  of  that 
sacred  Pain^ ;  and  a  special  power  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  moral 
guilt  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Kedeemer's  Blood.  The  Chris- 
tian as  such  is  predestined  in  the  Eternal  Counsels,  not  merely 
to  submission  to  the  Christian  faith,  but  also  to  '  a  sprinkling  of 
the  Blood  of  Jesus  Christ  ™.'  The  Apostle  earnestly  insists  that 
it  was  no  mere  perishable  earthly  treasure,  no  silver  or  golden 
wares,  whereby  Christians  had  been  bought  out  of  their  old 
bondage  to  the  traditional  errors  and  accustomed  sins  of  Judaism 

«  I  St.  Pet  ill.  18 :  y^ivrht  tfrol  vcp2  iifMpriSiw  hraB§,  AOuuos  Mp  itBlxcay, 
Ira  ^fiioM  vpwray^  r^  Bt^, 

'  Ibid.  IL  34 :  ts  r&y  itfiaprias  ^fuov  cArhs  ioHivryK^r  h  rf  a^fiari  airoO 
iwl  rh  I^Xov. 

t  Ibid.  Ter.  9I :  Xpiarhs  hnBtp  Mp  ^yAv,  ifuy  tvoXifiirdvuy  iiroypofifjibp, 
&a  hraKoXoxt^ffrrr§  roii  Xx^^fri^  ahrov, 

^  Ibid.  Tor.  211  %s  hfiaprlay  oitK  hrolii<rsr,  o68i  €^4$ij  96Kos  iv  rf  CT6iA»n 
abrou.    Isa.  liii.  9 ;  2  Cor.  y.  91 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  5. 

>  I  St.  Pet.  ii.  33 :  ts  XotBopo^nt^os  oi>K  &vrcAo<8^/»ci,  vdffx^"  o^'c  liwfiKfu 
In  the  ^cUci  there  lies  the  oonBciousness  of  power. 

k  Ibid. :  ropcSrSov  8^  r^  Kpipomt  9iKaic$s, 

1  Ibid.  ver.  24 :  oZ  r$  jt^Xwwt  ainou  U$ifr9, 

^  Ibid.  i.  a  :  elf  ihrwcoV  ko^  Pwrifffthp  efyaros  'IriffoO  Xpurrod, 
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or  of  heathendom.  The  mighty  spell  of  moral  and  intellectual 
darkness  had  indeed  been  broken,  but  by  no  less  a  ransom  than 
the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ,  the  Lamb  without  blemish  and 
Immaculate  °.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  while  using  this  burning 
language  to  extol  the  Precious  Blood  of  redemption,  St.  Peter  is 
recklessly  following  a  rhetorical  impulse,  or  that  he  is  obscuring 
the  moral  meaning  of  the  Passion,  by  dwelling  upon  its  details 
in  misleading  language  which  savours  too  strongly  of  the  sacri- 
ficial ritual  of  the  temple  1  Is  he  not  even  echoing  the  Baptist  <>') 
Is  he  not  in  correspondence  with  his  brother  apostles)  Is  he  not 
summarizing  St.  Paul  p  ?  Is  he  not  anticipating  St.  John  4 ) 
Certainly  this  earnest  recognition  of  Christ's  true  Humanity  as 
the  seat  of  His  sufferings  is  a  most  essential  feature  of  the  Apo- 
stle's doctrine^;  but  what  is  it  that  gives  to  Christ's  Human  acts 
and  sufferings  sucb  preterhuman  value  )  Is  it  not  that  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divine  Personality  underlies  this  entire  description  of 
His  redemptive  work,  rescuing  it  from  the  exaggeration  and 
turgidity  with  which  it  would  be  fairly  chargeable,  if  Christ 
were  merely  human  or  less  than  Gk)d  %  That  this  is  in  fact  the 
case  is  abundantly  manifest ;  and  indeed  the  Person  of  Christ 
appears  to  be  hinted  at  in  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  by  the  same  august 
expression  which  has  been  noticed  as  common  to  St.  James  and 
to  St  John.  The  Logos  or  Word  of  God,  living  and  abid- 
ing for  ever*,  is  the  Author  of  the  soul's  new  birth ;  and  Christ 

»  I  St.  Pet.  i.  1 8,  19 :  cU^Jrct  irri  oh  ^aprott,  kpiyupi^  ^  XP^V*  ^^^ 
rp^9rtr9  in  r^s  fueraias  bfjMV  ayatrrpo^s  warpowapai^ov,  dwk  ripitf  aJfueri 
iis  hp»ov  kfju&iAOu  kcDL  iurrlKov  Xpt<rrov, 

^  St.  John  i.  2g:  ISt  6  i^ufhs  rod  6cov,  6  aXpotw  r^y  iifAapTieaf  rov  K^trfiov. 
It  is  impossible  to  donbt  that  the  sacrificial  rather  than  the  moral  ideas 
associated  with  the  *  Lamb '  are  here  in  question.     See  Alford  in  loc. 

P  Acts  XX.  28 :  woifxaipfiw  tV  ^KKXtitrlay  rov  6coS,  V  irtpteiroi'fia'aTO  9A 
rod  iSlov  aXuaros.  I  Cor.  ▼.  7  :  rh  -wdax^  iifi&y  M$ri  Xptffr6s.  Heb.  ix.  12  : 
biii  rov  iHlov  cSfiaros  (iaijKOfv  4<f>diFa^  cir  rh  fiyio,  oMviav  \6rp(t<ny  f6pdfi(Pos» 

4  I  St.  John  L  J  I  rh  oT/ui  *lriffod  Xpurrov  rod  Xlou  otiVroD  ica9ap/(ei  ^fiat 
i.irh  Tdff'qs  ofiupritis.  Rev.  i.  5  :  r^  iyaHiffoyri  ^ftar  Ked  KoiHrami  iipMS  kwh 
r&y  c^iapTMy  rifi&y  iy  rtp  of/iari  aJbrov  ....  o&r^  ^  8<$(a  Ktd  rh  Kpdros 
tls  robs  cuwat  rwy  Mpwv.  hfi'fiy.  Ibid.  ▼.  9 :  t^iot  cf  Xafitiy  rh  $ifi\ioy, 
Kcd  dvoiloi  rks  ff^pteylZas  ovtov*  trt,  ifr^deyris  acal  frySpaaas  r^  Se^  ^fut' 
iy  r^  atfiart  <rov. 

'  St.  Peter  expressly  alludes  to  our  Lord's  Human  Body  (i  St.  Pet.  ii.  24, 
iii.  18,  iv.  1),  and  to  His  Human  Soul,  after  Its  separation  from  the  Body 
of  Jesus  on  the  cross,  as  descending  to  preach  to  the  spirits  in  prison 
(Ibid.  iii.  18). 

"  I  St.  Pet  i.  23  :  ityayeY^vyrifidyoi  o&ic  ix  ffwopas  <l>9aprris,  iX\h  iu^Bdprov, 
8id  \6yov  (&yros  BcoO  Kout  fiivoyros  tts  rhw  ai&ya.  By  understanding  the 
\6yos  here  to  mean  only  Uie  written  word,  Baur  maintains  his  paradox, 
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Jesus  our  Lord  does  not  only  bring  us  this  Logos  from  heaven ; 
He  is  this  Logos.  And  thus  in  His  home  of  glory,  angels  and 
authorities  and  powers  are  made  subject  unto  Him  ^ ;  and  He  is 
not  said  to  have  been  taken  up  into  heaven,  but  to  have  gone 
up  thither,  as  though  by  His  own  deed  and  will ".  And  when 
St.  Peter  exhorts  Christians  to  act  in  such  a  manner  that  Grod 
in  all  things  may  be  glorified  through  Jesus  Christ,  he  pauses 
reverently  at  this  last  most  precious  and  sacred  Name,  to  add, 
*to  Whom  is  the  glory  and  the  power  unto  ages  beyond  ages^' 

St.  Peter's  second  Epistle^,  like  his  first,  begins  and  ends 
with  Jesus  ^.  Its  main  positive  theme  is  the  importance  of 
the  higher  practical  knowledge  y  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ  2.  Jesus  is  not  set  before  Christians  as  a  revered  and 
departed  Teacher  whose  words  are  to  be  gathered  up  and 
studied;  He  is  set  forth  rather  as  an  Invisible  and  Living  Person 
Who  is  to  be  spiritually  known  by  souls.  Along  with  this 
practical  knowledge  of  Jesus,  as  with  knowledge  of  Gk>d,  there 
will  be  an  increase  of  grace,  and  of  its  resultant  inward  evidence, 
spiritual  peace  ^  For  this  practical  knowledge  of  Jesus  is  the 
crowning  point  of  other  Christian  attainments^.  It  is  the 
consummate  result  both  of  faith  and  practice,  both  of  the 
intellectual  and  of  the  moral  sides  of  the  Christian  life.  In 
the  long  line  of -graces  which  this  special  knowledge  implies,  are 
£uth  and  general  religious  knowledge  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other,  moral  strength,  self-restraint,  patience,  piety,  brotherly 
love,  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  charity  c.  In  this  higher  know- 
ledge of  Jesus,  all  these  excellences  find  their  end  and  their 
completion.     On  any  other    path,  the  soul  is  abandoned  to 

that  in  St.  Peter's  Epistles  the  written  word  is  snbstitated  for,  and  does 
the  work  of,  the  Person  of  Christ  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Yorlesnngen, 
p.  296. 

*  I  St.  Pet.  iii.  aa  :  {nrorttyiwrtAV  airr^  dyyiXM^  icol  i^ovffi&r  nai  9v¥dfitmr, 
■  Ibid. :  Us  iariw  ir  8<(if  rod  Btov  wopnf$t\s  tls  oirpcatiw, 

▼  Ibid.  iv.  11:  Xva  4r  r&ri  Zo^d^rirai  6  0ths  8i^  'Ii)<roO  Xpiarov,  f 
iariF  ii  96^a  kcU  rb  Kpdnros  tls  robs  oivrof  r&p  alt&pwv.  iftfiv, 

V  For  an  examination  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  urged  agabst 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  Epistle,  see  Obhansen,  Opuscula 
Theologica,  pp.  1-88,  and  Canon  Cook*s  art  '  Peter,'  in  Smith's  Diet  Bibl. 

>  a  St.  Pet.  i.  I,  iii.  i8.  7  Myvmva, 

*  Ibid.  L  2,  3,  8,  ii.  ao,  iii.  l8. 

*  Ibid.  i.  a :  x^'^  ^M^  *^  *^^  T\fi$vv9€hi  iv  hrtyw^mt  rov  Ofov,  mJ 
*lfieov  rod  Kvplov  ^/aAv, 

^  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  ravra  yhp  (that  is,  the  eight  graces  previously  enumerated) 
^fup  ^dpxorra  ical  TXwvdCorra,  oitK  iipyois  oUh  iuedfiwovs  Ka0iffrri<ruf  ils  r^r 
rov  Kvpiov  iiijAp  'Ii^rov  Xpiorw  hriyyttfrtp* 

«  Ibid.  i.  5, 6,  7. 
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spiritual  blindness,  tending  more  and  more  to  utter  forgetfulness 
of  all  past  purifications  from  sin^.  For  this  higher  practical 
knowledge  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  means  whereby  Christians 
escape  from  the  polluting  impurities  of  the  life  of  the  heathen 
world  ©.  It  raises  Christian  souls  towards  the  Unseen  King  in 
His  glory ;  it  secures  their  admission  to  His  everlasting  realmt 
K  Christians  would  not  be  carried  away  from  their  stedfast 
adherence  to  the  truth  and  life  of  Christianity  by  the  errors  of 
those  who  hate  all  law,  let  them  endeavour  to  grow  in  this 
blessed  knowledge  of  Jesus?.  The  prominence  given  to  the 
Person  of  Christ,  in  this  doctrine  of  an  inlyvwaii  of  which  His 
Person  is  the  Object,  leads  us  up  to  the  truth  of  His  real  Di- 
vinity. If  Jesus,  thus  known  and  loved,  were  not  accounted 
Crod,  then  we  must  say  that  God  is  in  this  Epistle  thrown 
utterly  into  the  background,  and  that  His  human  messenger 
has  taken  His  place. 

Nor  is  the  negative  and  polemical  side  of  the  Epistle  much 
less  significant  than  its  constructive  and  hortatory  side.  The 
special  misery  of  the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  Apostle  speaks 
as  likely  to  afflict  the  Church,  will  consist  in  their  *  denying  the 
Sovereign  that  bought  them,*  and  so  bringing  on  themselves 
Bwifb  destruction  5*.  Unbelievers  might  contend  that  the  apo- 
stolical teachings  respecting  the  present  power  and  future  coming 
of  Jesus  were  cleverly-invented  myths  i;  but  St.  Peter  had 
himself  witnessed  the  majesty  of  Jesus  in  His  Transfiguration  i. 
The  Apostle  knows  that  he  himself  will  quickly  die ;  he  has 
had  a  special  revelation  from  the  Lord  Jesus  to  this  effect^* 

*  a  St.  Pet  i.  9. 

*  Ibid.  ii.  20 :  kwo^vy6vTts  rk  fjudfffiora  rod  K6<rfjLou  iw  linyp^§t  rov 
Kvplou  Kol  awrripoi  'It/o-ov  Xpurrov,  Cf.  Ibid.  i.  4:  &iro^ir)r<{rrcf  rifs  iv 
K6fffup  ip  hrt0ufAi<f  ^opas, 

f  Ibid.  Lit:  oSr»  yitp  xXovfflvs  hrvxpfnrfrfiiifftrai  ifuy  ^  efijoSof  c Is  t^w 
tu^viov  fiaffiKflop  rod  Kvptov  rifi&v  «cal  trotnipos  *lfi<rov  Xpiarc^. 

g  Ibid.  iii.  17, 18  :  (pvKd<r<rtff6t,  tya  fiii  rf  rStv  i$4<rfiwv  irXJaqi  euwawax94p' 
T«y,  4inr4ffriTf  rov  Vitou  <rrriptyfMu'  a6|((rrrc  8i  ip  X**^*''''  **^  OVfl^**  tow 
Kvplov  iifuoif  K<d  ffurrjpos  *lri<rov  XptaroO, 

^  Ibid.  ii.  I :  mpfiai^ova-iv  cdp4(r9ts  i.int\€ias,  Kal  rhp  kyop&ffwra  ohroht 
Atinr^Triv  4tpPo6n9voif  hrdyoprts  iounois  rax^P^p  Ain^XfiOF. 

*  Ibid.  i.  16:  olf  yhp  a-t(ro^urfi4pots  n6Bois  i^oKoXovHccants  iypvpiat^uv 
bfuv  r^p  rod  Kvptou  riyuup  *l77<roO  "Kpiffrov  96pc^jup  ko)  irapovaiop, 

i  Ibid. :  4irifirrai  y%priB4pr%s  t^s  iKtlrou  fieya\ti6r7iro5.  Ibid.  ver.  iS  I  iw 
r^  6p€i  r^  oyltp, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  tlBits  Urt  rox**^  4artp  4i  iw6B€<ris  roO  trmiP^fiarSs  fwVf 
Koditt  Kcd  6  K6pios  iifJMP  'Iriaovs  Xpiarhs  ^S^Awo-^  juoi.  Here  raxi^h  seems  to 
mean  'soon,'  'not  distant,'  rather  than  'rapid.'    Ct  St  John  xjci.  18;  bat 
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Throughout  this  Epistle  the  Person  of  Jesus  is  constantly  before 
us.  As  He  is  the  true  Object  of  Christian  knowledge,  so  He  is 
the  Lord  of  the  future  kingdom  of  the  saints.  He  is  mocked  at 
and  denied  by  the  heretics ;  His  Coming  it  is  which  the  scoffing 
materialism  of  the  age  derides;  His  judgments  are  foreshadowed 
by  the  great  destructive  woes  of  the  Old  Testament.  Again 
and  ^tgain,  as  if  with  a  reverent  eagerness  which  takes  pleasure 
in  the  sacred  words,  the  Apostle  names  his  Master's  Name  and 
titles.  He  is  Jesus  our  Lord^ ;  He  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christie; 
He  is  the  Lord  and  Savipur";  He  is  our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ  <> ;  He  is  our  Qod  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  P.  His 
power  is  spoken  of  as  Divine  4 ;  and  through  the  precious  things 
promised  by  Him  to  His  Church  (must  we  not  here  specially 
understand  the  sacraments])  Christians  are  made  partakers  of 
the  Nature  of  Godi*.  To  Christ,  in  His  exalted  majesty,  a 
tribute  of  glory  is  due,  both  now  and  unto  the  day  of  eternity  >• 
Throughout  this  Epistle  Jesus  Christ  is  constantly  named  where 
we  should  expect  to  find  the  Name  of  God.  The  Apostle  does 
not  merely  proclaim  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  in  formal  terms ;  he 
everywhere  feels  and  implies  it. 

IIL  Akin  to  St.  Peter's  second  Epistle  in  its  language  and 
purpose  is  the  short  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Like  his  brother 
St.  James,  St.  Jude,  although  our  Lord's  first  cousin,  introduces 
himself  as  the  slave  of  Jesus  Christ.  St  Jude  does  not  also 
term  himself  the  slave  of  God^.  If  believing  Christians  are 
sanctified  in  God  the  Father,  they  are  preserved  in  a  life  of 
faith  and  holiness  by  union  with  Jesus  Christ  u.  The  religion 
of  Jesus,  according  to  St.  Jude,  b  the  final  revelation  of  God, 
the  absolute  truth,  the  true  faith.     Men  should  spare  no  efibrts 

some  independent  revelation,  made  shortly  before  these  words  were  written, 
is  probably  alluded  to.  Hegesippus,  de  Ezddio  Hierosol.  lib.  iii.  a  ;  St.  Am- 
bros.  Serm.  contra  Auxentinm,  de  Basilids  tradendis,  n.  13  in  Epist.  31. 

^    3  St.  Pet.  i.  a.    This  occurs  elsewhere  only  at  Rom.  iv.  34. 

™  3  St.  Pet.  i.  14,  16.        "  Ibid.  iii.  3.        <>  Ibid.  L  11,  ii.  30,  liL  18. 

P  Ibid.  I  I.     Cf.  Bp.  Middleton  on  Gr.  Art.  p.  433. 

«  Ibid.  i.  3 :  t^s  Otlas  iupdfAtvs  ainov  t^  xphs  (oiiiy  fcal  §M$ttaM  9tS»p/i' 
fUrns.  ainov  apparently  refers  to  *Ii}(rov  (ver.  3),  and  is  so  distinguished  from 
the  Eternal  Father  rod  KoXiffcarrot  ifMs  (ver.  3). 

'  Ibid.  Ter.  4 :  rifua  kwcefyiXfAafra  IMfnrrcu,  It^a  81^  To^t§¥  y4rri<r9(  Btlas 
KOtvanKii  <p^€ms, 

*  Ibid.  iii.  18 :  abr^  i  5^a  xol  yOr  Koi  tit  fi/t^pw  (dwos,  '  Tota  ntemitat 
uia  dies  est.*  Estius. 

^  St.  Jude  ver.  i :  'IriiroO  Xparrov  ZoiXjot,  d^X^dt  tk  *Uuc^$ov, 

■  Ibid. :   rois  hf  6c^  rcrrpl  igyiaoiUpois  mol  'Ii^aov  Xpiorrf  rmifrriiUwoa 
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on  behalf  of  the  true  faith.  It  is  the  faith  ODce  for  all  delivered 
to  the  saints  '.  The  Gnostics  alluded  to  in  this  Epistle,  like 
those  foretold  by  St.  Peter,  are  said  to  '  deny  our  only  Sovereign 
and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ  7.*  They  are  threatened  with  the  punish- 
ments awarded  to  unbelieving  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  to  the 
rebel  angels,  to  Sodom  and  Gk)morrha2.  The  Book  of  Enoch 
is  cited  to  describe  Jesus  coming  to  the  universal  judgment^ 
surrounded  by  myriads  of  saints  ^  The  authors  of  all  unholy 
deeds  will  then  be  convicted  of  their  crimes ;  the  hard  things 
spoken  against  the  Judge  by  impious  sinners  will  be  duly 
punished.  Christians,  however,  are  to  build  themselves  up  upon 
their  most  holy  faith  ^ :  their  life  is  fashioned  in  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Trinity.  It  is  a  life  of  prayer :  their  souls  live  in 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  in  an  atmosphere  <).  It  is  a  life  of  persevering 
love,  whereof  the  Almighty  Father  is  the  Object  <^.  It  is  a  life 
of  expectation  :  they  look  forward  to  the  indulgent  mercy  which 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  shew  them  at  His  coming «.  Christ 
is  the  Being  to  Whom  they  look  for  mercy ;  and  the  issue  of 
His  compassion  is  everlasting  life.  Could  any  merely  human 
Chrbt  have  had  this  place  in  the  heart  and  faith  of  Christians, 
or  on  the  judgment-seat  of  God  % 

IV.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  consider,  how- 
ever briefly,  the  witness  of  that  great  Apostle,  whose  Epistles 
form  so  much  larger  a  contribution  to  the  sacred  volume  of  the 
New  Testament  than  is  supplied  by  any  other  among  the  inspired 
servants  of  Christ 

I.  In  comparing  St.  Paul  with  St  John,  a  modern  author  has 
remarked  that  at  first  sight  two  objects  stand  out  prominently 
in  the  theological  teaching  of  the  beloved  disciple,  while  three 
immediately  challenge  observation  in  the  writings  of  the  Apostle 
of  the  Grentiles.  At  first  sight,  St  John's  doctrine  appears  to 
place  us  face  to  fece  only  with  God  and  the  human  world.   Christ 

^  St.  Jude  ver.  3 :  vofxucaXwy  iwayuwlC^irOtu  Tg  iwa^  iropoSoi^fcrp  rots 
aylois  irlariL  1 

J  Ibid.  ver.  4 :  r6F  fUwov  Atffw&njv  koH  K6piop  4ih&p  *lfiaoGv  Xpiffrhv 
ipyoifuvoL  *  Ibid.  vers.  5<-7. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  14 :  ^Xtfc  K^pios  iv  fivptdaip  kylais  avrou,  Troirjaat  icpiffof  Karh 
vdmcty. 

*  Ibid.  Tcr.  ao :  Ifitts  8^,  Ayennyro),  t^  ctyundrp  ^fjMV  ir/errci  ^iroMcoSo- 
fiovvrct  iavro6s, 

^  Ibid. :  If  n^c^/iori  *Ayl^  irpofftvx^lifPOi* 

^  Ibid.  ver.  31 :  iaurobs  iv  iayatrji  6eoi;  Ti^pi^o'arf. 

*  Ibid. :  «'f>o(r8<x<{/^cyot  rh  thaos  rov  Kvp(ov  ^/a»f  'Iif^ov  Xpurrov,  tU  (w^ 
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as  the  Eternal  Logos  is  in  St  John  plainly  identical  with  Qod ; 
although  when  we  contemplate  the  life  of  the  Godhead  He  is  dis- 
cemed  to  be  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  But  we  cannot 
really  understand  St  John,  and  withal  establish  in  our  thought 
an  essential  separation  between  God  and  the  Word  Incarnate. 
Although  Jesus  is  a  manifestation  of  God's  glory  in  the  world 
of  sense,  He  is  ever  internal  to  that  Divine  Essence  Whose  glory 
He  manifests ;  He  b  with  God,  and  He  b  God.  In  St.  Paul, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  are  confronted  more  distinctly  with  three 
objects.  These  are,  God,  the  human  world,  and  between  the 
two,  Jesus  Christ,  Divine  and  Human,  the  One  Mediator  between 
Gknl  and  man.  Of  course  the  primd  facie  impression  produced 
on  the  mind  by  the  sacred  writers  b  aJl  that  b  here  in  question, 
and  tbb  impression  b  not  to  be  confounded  with  their  real 
relations  to  each  other.  The  Christ  of  St.  John  b  as  truly 
Human  as  the  Christ  of  St.  Paul  b  literally  Divine ;  St.  John 
exhibits  the  Medbtor  not  less  truly  than  St.  Paul,  St  Paul  the 
Divine  Son  of  the  Father  not  less  truly  than  St  John.  But  the 
observation  referred  to  enables  us  to  do  justice  to  the  form  of 
St.  Paul's  Chrbtology ;  and  we  may  well  observe  in  hb  writings 
the  prominence  which  is  given  to  two  truths  which  supply  the 
foil,  on  thb  side  and  on  that,  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
essentbl  Godhead. 

(a)  St.  Paul  insists  with  particular  earnestness  upon  the  truth 
of  our  Lord's  real  Humanity.  Thb  truth  b  not  impaired  by 
such  expressions  as  the  '  form  of  a  servant  V  the  '  feughion  of  a 
man  s,'  the  *  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  \  which  are  employed  either 
to  describe  Christ's  Humanity  as  a  mode  of  being,  or  to  hint  at 
Its  veiling  a  Higher  Nature  undiscemed  by  the  senses  of  man, 
or  to  mark  the  point  at  which,  by  Its  glorious  inaccessibility  to 
sin,  It  is  in  contrast  with  the  nature  of  that  frail  and  erring  race 
to  which  It  truly  belongs.  Nor  is  our  Lord's  Humanity  con- 
ceived of  as  a  phantom,  when  the  Apostle  has  reached  a  point 
of  spiritual  growth  at  which  the  outward  circumstances  of  Christ's 
Life  are  wellnigh  forgotten  in  an  overmastering  perception  of 
Hb  spiritual  and  Divine  glory  K  St.  Paul  speaks  plainly  of  our 
Lord  as  being  manifest  in  the  flesh  ^ ;  as  possessing  a  Body  of 

'  PluL  iL  7:  /Aop^  MXmt. 

s  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  ffxhfAort  ^^ptBtU  &s  Mpoawos, 

^  Rom.  viii.  X :  iv  ifiot^futri  vapKhs  ofiaprlas, 

*  a  Cor.  V.  10 :  ci  8i  jcoi  iyiftiicafMy  icar^  ffdpxa  Xptarhi^y  iiXXh  wv9  oIk  fri 

^  I  Tim.  ill.  16 :  i<pwtp^  iw  ffopxl, 
Tl] 
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material  fle^  ^ ;  as  being  '  made  of  a  woman  ™ ;'  as  being  '  bom 
of  the  seed  of  Dayid  acceding  to  the  flesh  >> ;'  as  haying  drawn 
the  substance  of  His  Flesh  fr^  the  race  of  Israel  o.  As  a  Jew, 
Jesos  Christ  was  bom  nnder  the  ydie  of  the  Law  p.  His  Hu- 
man life  was  not  merely  one  of  self-denial  4  and  obedience ;  it 
was  preeminently  a  life  of  sharp  suffering'.  The  Apostle  uses 
energetic  expressions  to  describe  our  Lord's  real  share  in  our 
physicid  human  weakness  "y  as  well  as  in  those  various  forms 
of  pain,  mental  and  bodily,  which  He  willed  to  undergo,  and 
which  reached  their  climax  in  the  supreme  agonies  of  the  Pas- 
sion t.  If  however  Christ  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross «,  this,  as  is  implied,  was  of  His  own  free 
condescension  ;  and  St  Paul  dwells  with  rapture  upon  the  glory 
of  Christ's  risen  Body,  to  which  our  bodies  of  humiliation  will 
hereafter  in  their  degrees,  by  EGb  Almighty  Power,  be  assimi- 
lated ▼.  Upon  two  features  of  our  Lord's  Sacred  Humanity 
does  St.  Paul  lay  especial  stress.  First,  Christ's  Manhood  was 
clearly  void  of  sin,  both  in  Soul  and  Body ;  and  in  this  respect 
It  was  unlike  any  one  member  of  the  race  to  which  It  belonged  <. 
This  sinlessness,  however,  did  but  restore  humanity  'in  Christ' 
to  its  original  type  of  perfection.  Thus,  secondly,  Christ's  Man- 
hood is  representative  of  the  human  race ;  it  realizes  the  arche- 
typal idea  of  humanity  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Christ,  the  Second 
Adam,  according  to  St.  Paul,  stands  in  a  relation  to  the  r^;ene- 
rate  family  of  men  analogous  to  that  ancestral  relationship  in 
which  the  first  Adam  stands  to  all  his  natural  descendants.  But 
this  correspondence  is  balanced  by  a  contrast.     In  two  great 

1  CJol.  i.  12.  kv  r^  e^fiort  r^t  trapichs  alrrod, 

™  Gal.  iv.  4 :  y€p6fuyop  4k  yuP€UK6s, 

■  Rom.  L  5 :  tov  ytrofi4if<w  ix  inr^pfiaros  AafiHZ  Karh  vipKCU 

*  Ibid.  uc.  5  :  4^  i»  6  Xpurrhs  rh  Kwrk  ffdpKO, 
P  Gal.  ir.  4 :  ytwdfitvoy  Iwh  v6ijmv, 

4  Rom.  XV.  3 :  kcX  yiip  6  Xpurrhs  obic  ican^  lipttrtp. 

'  Heb.  ▼.  8  :  Kedwtp  ttv  vths,  K/utdtp  kp*  &w  iwoBt  r^y  ^iroico^r. 

*  9  Cor.  ziii.  4 1  iffrwp^fOri  i^  iurBty^ias, 

*  Ibid.  i.  5  :  ri  iraHfMTa  rod  Xpiffrov,  Phil.  iii.  10 :  t^i'  icoamyiap  rSi¥ 
waBrifidrctv  aOrov,     Col.  L  24 :  r^  htrr%pi\iuifra  rS>9  Bxii^utv  roO  Xpttrrw. 

**  Phil.  ii.  8 :  trcewtiv^ocw  iavrbtf,  ytifSfuvos  Mikoos  f^xp^  Oatrdrov, 
Baydrov  8i  arewpov, 

^  Phil.  iii.  21:  ts  firrao'xn^^'''^^^^^  I'h  ff&fM  riis  TcnrctM^trcMf  if^f  .  .  •  • 
(HfntMppw  T^  iT^fiart  rris  96^s  abrov,  Kofrh  tjiv  ivipytuiv  rov  hbwoffBm.  abrhw 
ffol  intord^ai  iavr^  rh  irdyra.     I  Cor.  zt.  44 :  eSfM  wptvuarucdif, 

'  2  Cor.  V.  21 :  rhv  yhp  fiii  ypdrra  i^fiopriat^,  bwlp  iifuev  ifxapriay  liio('n<r€V. 
Oal.  ii.  17:  ipa  Xpiffrhs  hfiaprlcis  ZidKoyos ;  fiii  yivoiro,  Rom.  viii.  3  ;  ct 
Art.  zv. 
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passages  St.  Paul  exhibits  the  contrast  which  exists  between  the 
Second  Adam  and  the  first  Y.  This  contrast  is  physical,  psycho- 
logical, moral,  and  historical.  The  body  of  the  first  Adam  is 
corruptible  and  earthly ;  the  Body  of  the  Second  Adam  is 
glorious  and  incorruptible  >.  The  first  Adam  enjoys  natural 
life ;  he  is  made  a  living  soul.  The  Second  Adam  is  a  super- 
natural Being,  capable  of  communicating  His  Higher  Life  to 
others ;  He  is  a  quickening  Spirit  *.  The  first  Adam  is  a  sinner, 
and  hb  sin  compromises  the  entire  race  which  springs  from 
him.  The  Second  Adam  sins  not ;  His  Life  is  one  mighty  act 
of  righteousness  *> ;  and  they  who  are  in  living  communion  with 
Him  share  in  this  His  righteousness  <^.  The  historical  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  first  Adam  is  death,  the  death  of  the 
body  and  of  the  soul.  This  consequence  is  transmitted  to  his 
descendants  along  with  his  other  legacy  of  transmitted  sin. 
The  historical  consequence  of  the  action  and  suffering  of  the 
Second  Adam  is  life;  and  oommunion  with  His  living  right' 
eouness  is  the  gauge  and  assurance  to  His  faithful  disciples 
of  a  real  exemption  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death  \  Such  a 
contrast,  you  observe,  might  well  suggest  that  the  Second  Adam, 
Representative  of  man's  race,  its  true  Archetype,  its  Restorer 
and  its  Saviour,  is  Himself  more  than  man.  Certainly ;  but 
nevertheless  it  is  as  Man  that  Christ  is  contrasted  with  our  first 
parent;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  His  Manhood  that  He  b  our 
Mediator,  our  Redeemer «,  our  Saviour  from  Satan's  power,  our 
Litercessor  with  the  Father '.    Great  stress  indeed  does  St.  Paul 

J  Rom.  V.  12-21 ;  I  Cor.  xv.  45-49. 

■  I  Cor.  XV,  47  :  h  vporros  (wdpofwos  ix  yrjSf  xo^fcSs'  6  9(6r€pos  iyBponros 
[b  K^ptof],  ii  olpavov.  Olos  6  xo'iichs,  routiiroi  koI  ol  x^ticoi'  jra2  otos  6  hroih- 
pdvios^  rotovToi  «ra)  ol  hrovpdMtou 

*  Ibid.  ver.  45 :  ^«Vcto  i  Tp&ros  &f0pviros  'A83b/A  els  if'wxV  C«<roy  6 
Ifcrxorof  'A8^  tls  mf^vfia  (wnroiow. 

*>  SiKcdtDfia,  Rom.  v.  18. 

«  Rom.  V.  18,  19  :  &pa  oZv  its  Zi*  hbs  irapcnm^fjiaros,  «tj  wirras  hvQp^ovtf 
cir  KardKptfxa'  obru  ko)  81*  iybs  9ueu^naros,  us  wdyras  iu/Bp^ovs^  tit 
hiKolfaaiP  ^<u^s,  &<TTtp  ydip  Ztk  rris  irapcucoris  rov  ivhs  kvBp^ov  c^iaprrwKoX 
KarttrrdBriaay  ol  iroWol,  oUrm  ired  8ui  riis  iwcucorjs  tou  ivhs  BUaioi  Karaara^ 
Bilffotrrcu  ol  toAAo/. 

^  Ibid.  ver.  12 :  81'  iyhs  hfBpdwov  ^  ofMprla  tls  rhv  KSfffiov  ei<r^A9c,  Ktd 
Ztk  T^s  iitioprlas  J  Bdvaros.  Ibid.  ver.  17  :  ci  y^  4p  iv\  [r^  rov  Ms,  text, 
rec.]  irapanr<afiari  b  Bdvaros  4fia<ri\€v<r€  Ziii  rov  iyhs,  »oAA^  fioAXoy  ol  r^y 
v(pi<r<r€iay  rvs  x^^os  icol  rris  Zwpfas  rrjs  Butaioa^iyiis  KofifidyoyrtSf  iy  (»p 
/3aunA«^(rov<rt  St^  tou  iyhs  'Irjirov  Xpiarov,     Cf.  Ibid.  ver.  21. 

'  I  Tim.  ii.  5,  6 :  AyBpttwos  Xptarhs  ^Itiaovs,  6  Ms  icunhy  hniXvrpoy  Mp 
irdyrcoy, 

*  Heb.  ii.  14  :  iirtl  oZv  r^  ira<8(a  KtKoty^yjiKt  trapKhs  Ka\  cSfiaros,  ko}  avrhs 
VI  ]  X 
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lay  upon  the  Manhood  of  Christ  as  the  instrument  of  His  media- 
tion between  earth  and  heaven,  as  the  channel  through  which 
intellectual  truth  and  moral  strength  descend  from  Gk)d  into 
the  souls  of  men,  as  the  Exemplar  wherein  alone  human  nature 
has  recovered  its  ideal  beauty,  as  entering  a  sphere  wherein  the 
Sinless  One  could  offer  the  perfect,  world-representing  sacrifice 
of  a  truly  obedient  Will.  So  earnestly  and  constantly  does 
St  PauFs  thought  dwell  on  our  Lord's  mediating  Humanity, 
that  to  unreflecting  persons  bis  language  might  at  times  appear 
to  imply  that  Jesus  Christ  is  personally  an  inferior  being,  ex- 
ternal to  the  Unity  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Thus  he  tells  the 
Corinthians  that  Christians  have  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  well 
as  One  God  ?.  Thus  he  reminds  St  Timothy  that  there  is  One 
Grod  and  One  Mediator  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all  \  Thus  he 
looks  forward  to  a  day  when  the  Son  Himself  also,  meaning 
thereby  Christ's  sacred  Manhood,  shall  be  subject  to  ffim  That 
put  all  things  under  Him,  that  Gk>d  may  be  all  in  all  K     It  is  at 

irapaTX7}(rfo»T  fifr^ax^  rup  abr&yy  %va  8t&  rov  Bavdrov  Karapy^ap  rhr  rh  Kpdros 
€XOVTa  rod  Bopdrov^  roxnian^  rhv  hid^oXov,     Ibid.  v.  I. 

»  I  Cor.  viii.  6 :  fls  Kitpios  *Ii\(tov^  XpiffrSs.  Here  however  (i)  Kiptos,  as 
contrasted  with  Bfhs,  implies  no  necessary  inferiority ;  else  we  must  say  that 
the  Father  is  not  Kvpios ;  cf.  St.  Chrys.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  v.  2 ;  while  (3) 
the  clause  81*  ot  rk  irdirra,  Koi  rjfitis  Zi  abroVy  which  cannot  be  restricted  to 
our  Lord's  redemptive  work  without  extreme  exegetical  arbitrariness,  and 
which  certainly  refers  to  His  creation  of  the  universe,  places  Jesus  Christ  on 
a  level  with  the  Father.  Compare  the  position  of  8tck  between  4^  and  els, 
Rom.  xi.  36;  cf.  Col.  i.  16.  Our  Lord  is  here  distinguished  from  the  *One 
God/  as  being  Human  as  well  as  Divine ;  cf.  the  relation  of  fittrirris  to  Bfhs 
in  I  Tim.  ii.  5.  Baur*8  remarks  on  i  Cor.  viii.  6  (Vorlesungen,  p.  193), 
which  proceed  upon  the  assumption  that  only  four  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  are 
extant^  and  therefore  that  Col.  i.  16,  17  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  and  which 
moreover  endeavour  to  impose  the  plain  redemptive  reference  of  2  Cor.  v. 
]  7,  1 8  upon  this  passage,  are  so  capricious  as  to  shew  very  remarkably  the 
strength  and  truth  of  the  Catholic  interpretation. 

^  1  Tim.  ii.  5, 6 :  th  yhp  Bths,  cfs  koI  fi^aiTris  &(ov  koI  iLyOpanr»y,  ^.vdpctros 
Xpitrrhs  *lri<rovu 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  28 :  Zray  8^  vworay^  ahr^  ra  irdvra^  t<Jtc  koX  ahrhs  6  Tlhs 
incorarftiVircu  ry  ^iroro^oi^t  ahr^  ri  xeti^a,  Xva  ^  6  0*bs  ri  wdma  iv  iraotp. 
That  our  Lord's  Humanity  is  the  subject  of  vTrorayfitrtTai  is  the  opinion  of 
St.  Augustine  (de  Trin.  i.  c.  8),  St.  Jerome  (adv.  Pelag.  i.  6),  Theodoret  (in 
loc).  J{  abrhs  6  Tlhs  means  the  Divine  Son  most  naturally,  the  predicate 
ivoroYfitrtrai  is  an  instance  of  communicatio  idiomatum  (cf.  Acts  xx.  28 ; 
I  Cor.  ii.  8;  Rom.  viii.  32;  ix.  5  ;  St.  John  iii.  13);  since  it  can  only  apply 
to  a  created  nature.  A  writer  who  believed  our  Lord  to  lie  literally  God 
(Rom.  ix.  5)  could  not  have  supposed  that,  at  the  end  of  His  mediatorial 
reign  as  Man,  a  new  relation  would  be  introduced  between  the  Persons  of 
the  Godhead.     The  subordination  (fcarek  rd^iy)  of  the  Son  is  an  eternal  fact 
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least  certaiD  that  no  modern  Humanitarian  could  recognise  the 
literal  reality  of  our  Lord's  Humanity  with  more  explicitness 
than  did  the  Apostle  who  had  never  seen  Him  on  earth,  and  to 
whom  He  had  been  manifested  in  visions  which  a  Docetic  en- 
thusiast might  have  taken  as  sufficient  warrant  for  denying  His 
actual  participation  in  our  flesh  and  blood  ^, 

(3)  On  the  other  hand,  St.  Paul  is  as  strict  a  monotheist  as 
any  unconverted  pupil  of  Gamaliel ;  he  does  not  merely  retain 
his  hold  upon  the  primal  truth  of  God's  inviolate  Unity ;  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  it. 

God  is  parted  from  the  very  highest  forms  of  created  life  by 
a  measureless  interval,  and  yet  the  universe  is  a  real  reflection 
of  His  Nature  \  The  relation  of  the  creatures  to  God  is  three- 
fold Nothing  exists  which  has  not  proceeded  originally  from 
God's  c;*eative  Hand.  Nothing  exists  which  is  not  upheld  in 
being  and  perfected  by  God's  sustaining  and  working  energy. 
Nothing  exists  which  shall  not  at  the  last,  whether  mechanically 
or  consciously,  whether  willingly  or  by  a  terrible  constraint,  sub- 
serve God's  high  and  resistless  purpose.  For  as  He  is  the 
Creator  and  Sustainer,  so  He  is  the  One  last  End  of  all  create<l 
existences.  Of  Him,  and  through  Him,  and  unto  Him,  are  all 
things  °».  So  absolute  an  idea  of  God  excludes  all  that  is  local, 
transient,  particular,  finite.  Gk>d's  supreme  Unity  is  the  truth 
which  determines  the  universality  of  the  Gospel;  since  the  Gospel 
unveils  and  proclaims  the  One  supreme,  world-controlling  God  «. 

in  the  inner  Being  of  God.  But  the  XMlhlt  subjection  of  His  Humanity 
(with  Which  His  Church  is  so  organically  united  as  to  be  called  *  Christ* 
I  Cor.  xii.  1 2)  to  the  supremacy  of  God  will  be  realized  at  the  close  of  the 
present  dispensation.  Against  the  attempt  to  infer  from  this  passage  an 
hjioKaTiucrTavit  of  men  and  devils,  cf.  Meyer  in  loc. :  and  against  Pantheistic 
inferences  from  rh.  wdvra  iv  va<riy,  cf.  Julius  MUller,  Lehre  von  d.  Stinde,  i. 
P»  I57»  quoted  ibid. 

^  There  seems,  howeyer,  to  be  a  distinction  between  such  visions  and 
trances  as  those  of  a  Cor.  xii.  i>4 ;  Acts  zviii.  9;  xzii.  17,  and  the  appearance 
of  .lesus  Christ  at  midday,  at  St  Paul's  conversion,  Acts  ix.  1 7.  Of  this 
last  St.  Paul  appears  to  speak  more  especially  in  1  Cor.  iz.  I,  and  xv.  8.  Cf. 
Macpherson  on  the  Resurrection,  p.  330. 

1  Rom.  i.  33:  t^  yiip  kipara  cwrov  6.irh  Krictcfs  KSfffiov  rois  iroi^/icuri 
woovfifva  KoBoparai, 

^  Ibid.  xi.  36 :  tri  i^  aitrov  Koi  Zi  alnov  Kod  tls  avrhv  ra  irdyra.  ' Alles  ist 
au8  Gott  {Urgrund)t  in  sofem  Alles  aus  Gottes  SchOpferkrafte  hervorgegangen 
ist ;  durch  Gott  ( Vtrmittdangsgrund),  in  sofem  nichts  ohne  Gottes  Ver- 
mittelung  (continuirliche  Einwirkung)  existirt;  fur  Gott  {tehologiache  Be- 
stimmung),  in  sofem  Alles  den  Zwecken  Gottes  dient.'    Meyer  in  loc. 

°  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  205 :  '  Auf  dieser  Auffassung  der  Idee  Gottes 
beruht  der  UniversaUsmus  des  Apostels,  wie  er  diess  in  dem  Satz  a}isspricht» 
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Hence  the  Apostle  infers  the  deep  misery  of  Paganism.  The 
Pagan  representation  of  Deity  was  *a  lie'  by  which  this  essential 
truth  of  God*8  Being  o  was  denied.  The  Pagans  had  forfeited 
that  partial  apprehension  of  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God 
which  the  physical  universe  and  the  light  of  natural  conscience 
placed  within  their  reach.  They  had  yielded  to  those  instincts 
of  creature-worship  P  which  mere  naturalism  is  ever  prone  to 
indulge.  The  Incarnation  alone  subdues  these  instincts  by 
consecrating  them  to  the  service  of  God  Incarnate ;  while  beyond 
the  Church  they  perpetually  threaten  naturalistic  systems  with 
an  utter  and  disastrous  subjection  to  the  empire  of  sense.  When 
man  then  had  fairly  lost  sight  of  the  Unity  and  Spirituality  of 
Ckxl,  Paganism  speedily  allowed  him  to  sink  beneath  a  flood  of 
nameless  sensualities ;  he  had  abandoned  the  Creator  to  become, 
in  the  most  debased  sense,  the  creature's  slave  Q. 

At  another  time  the  Apostle's  thought  rests  for  an  instant 
upon  the  elegant  but  impure  idolatries  to  which  the  imagination 
and  the  wealth  of  Greece  had  consecrated  those  beautiful  temples 
which  adorned  the  restored  city  of  Corinth.  '  To  us  Christians,' 
he  fervently  exclaims,  *  there  is  but  one  God,  the  Father ;  all 
things  owe  their  existence  to  Him,  and  we  live  for  His  purposes 
and  His  glory '.'  In  after  years,  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  a  fellow- 
labourer  for  Christ,  and  he  has  in  view  some  of  those  Gnostic 
imaginations  which  already  proposed  to  link  earth  with  heaven 
by  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  iEons,  thus  threatening  the  re- 
introduction  either  of  virtual  polytheism  or  of  conscious  creature- 
worship.  Against  this  mischievous  speculation  the  Apostle 
utters  his  protest ;   but  it  issues  from  his  adoring  soul  upwards 

daas  Gott  sowohl  der  Heiden  als  der  Juden  Grott  sd.  Rom.  ii.  ii,  iii.  29, 
X.  I  a.  Das  Christenthum  ist  selbst  nichts  anderes  (it  U  this,  but  it  ia 
a  great  deal  more)  als  die  Aufhebang  alles  Particiilaristischen,  damit  die 
reine  absolute  Gottes-Idee  in  der  Menschbeit  sich  verwirkliche»  oder  in  ihr 
zum  Bewusstsein  komme.*  The  Pantheistic  touch  of  the  last  phrase  does 
not  destroy  the  general  truth  of  the  observation. 

o  Rom.  i.  35  :  ftrr^AAa(ay  tV  ^A^tfctay  rov  6(oS  iv  r^  i^^ci. 

P  Ibid.  vers.  18-25;  especially  25:  ^AAa|ay  t^v  I6\w  rov  iupBdfnov 
SeoO  iv  Sfiou&tAart  tUdyos  ^Baprov  h»9pdmov  koX  TrrtivSnf  Koi.  rerpa,Tt6lkov 
KcX  ipwtr&v,  K.r.A.. 

4  Ibid.  ver.  24 :  irap^ZobK^v  ainohs  h  6e^r  ^i*  reus  hriBvfifais  T&y  KapSuop 
abrStw  €h  iucaOaptrtcof,  Ibid.  ver.  26 :  cti  ir^  irifdas.  Ibid.  ver.  38 :  (is 
MKifiov  wow.     See  the  whole  context. 

'  I  Cor.  viii.  5,6:  ical  7^  cfrcp  thl  \ty6fJifvot  6to\,  ttrc  iv  ovpouf^^  €fr€ 
M  yrjs  (the  two  spheres  of  polytheistic  invention)  &(nrtp  titrl  Otol  iroKXoiy 
Koi  K^pioi  iroKKoi'  AAA*  ^fi7y  th  Sths  6  Uar^p,  i\  oZ  tA  wdrra,  koI  iifitls 
tls  aMw, 

^  [LKCT, 
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to  the  footstool  of  the  One  Supreme  and  Almighty  Being  in  the 
richest  and  most  glorious  of  the  doxologies  which  occur  in  his 
Epistles.  God  is  the  King  of  the  ages  of  the  world ;  He  is  the 
imperishable,  invisible,  only  wise  Being".  God  is  the  Blessed 
and  Only  Potentate,  the  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords ;  He 
only  has  from  Himself,  and  originally,  immortality  \  He  dwells 
in  the  light  which  is  inaccessible  to  creatures ;  no  man  has  seen 
Him;  no  man  can  see  Him;  let  honour  and  power  be  for 
ever  ascribed  to  Him*. 

St.  Paul  is,  beyond  all  question,  an  earnest  monotheist ;  his  faith 
is  sensitively  jealous  on  behalf  of  the  supremacy  and  the  rights 
of  God.  What  then  is  the  position  which  he  assigns  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  the  scale  of  being  1  That  he  believed  Jesus  Christ  to 
be  merely  a  man  is  a  paradox  which  could  be  maintained  by  no 
careful  reader  of  his  Epistles.  But  if,  according  to  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  more  than  man,  what  is  He?  Is  He  still  only  an  Arian 
Christ  ?  or  is  He  a  Divine  Person  f  In  St.  Paul's  thought  this 
question  could  not  have  been  an  open  one.  His  earnest,  sharply- 
defined  faith  in  the  One  Most  High  God  must  force  ^im  to  say 
either  that  Christ  i»  a  created  being,  or  that  He  is  internal  to 
the  Essence  of  Gk)d.  Nor  is  the  subject  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
admit  of  accommodation  or  compromise  in  its  treatment.  In 
practical  matters,  and  where  the  law  of  Gkni  permits,  St.  Paul 
may  become  all  things  to  all  men  that  he  may  by  all  means  save 
some  ^.  But  he  cannot,  as  if  he  were  a  pagan  politician  of  old, 
or  a  modem  man  of  the  world,  compliment  away  his  deepest 
faith  *.  He  cannot  ascribe  Divinity  to  a  fellow-creature  by  way 
of  panegyrical  hyperbole ;  his  belief  in  God  is  too  powerful,  too 
exacting,  too  keen,  too  real  St.  Paul  may  teach  the  Athenians 
that  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  in  the  all-present,  all- 
encompassing  Life  of  Gk>d  7 ;  he  may  bid  the  Corinthians  expect 
a  time  when  God  shall  be  known  and  felt  by  every  member  of 


■  I  Tim.  i.  1 7 :  t$  8c  /ScuriXf i  rcfv  oiAwmw,  h^B^^  hopdr^  lUv^  eo^  6€^, 
rifA^i  Koi  ^a  §h  fohs  aiauas  rwu  ai^vctv.  Here  fu(f^f>  ffwftp  6c^,  excludes 
current  Gnostic  claims  on  belialf  of  iEoas;  in  Rom.  xvi.  a;,  (with  which 
compare  St.  Jode  35,)  it  contrasts  the  Dirine  Wisdom  manifested  in  the 
plan  of  Redemption  through  Jesus  Christ  with  human  schemes  and  theories, 
whether  Jewish  or  Gentile. 

^  I  Tim.  yi.  15,  16 :  6  fioKdfios  koI  fUifos  Bwydtmiiy  6  BaaiKths  rm¥  fiao'i" 
\9v6yrtcv,  Ktd  K^tpios  r&p  itvpiw6irrmPt  ^  lUvos  txvr  iStafa<rlttv^  <pw  oIkSv 
iiirp6(riro»,  tif  cZScr  oifB*ls  kifBpSwwf^  ohiik  iZtty  i^voraiy  f  rt/i^  koL  Kpdros 

<^  I  Cjr.  ix.  32.  *  2  Cor.  i.  i8»  it  17.  f  Acts  zvii.  28. 
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His  great  family  to  be  all  in  all".  But  St.  Paul  cannot  merge  the 
Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  universe,  so  gloriously  free  in  His  creative 
and  providential  action*  in  any  conception  which  identifies  Him 
with  the  work  of  His  hands,  or  which  reduces  Him  to  the  level 
of  an  impersonal  quality  or  force.  The  Apostle  may  contemplate 
the  vast  hierarchy  of  the  blessed  angels,  ranging  in  their  various 
degrees  of  glory  between  the  throne  of  God  and  the  children  of 
men  *».  But  no  heavenly  intelligence,  however  exalted,  is  seen 
in  his  pages  to  trench  for  one  moment  upon  the  incommunicable 
prerogatives  of  God.  St.  Paul  may  describe  the  regenerate  life 
of  Christians  in  such  terms  as  to  warrant  us  in  sapng  that 
Christ's  true  members  become  divine  by  spiritual  communion 
with  Grod  in  His  Blessed  Son  «.  But  the  saintliest  of  men,  the 
most  exalted  and  majestic  of  seraphs,  are  alike  removed  by  an 
infinite  interval  from  the  One  Uncreated,  Self-existent,  Incor- 
ruptible Essence  d.  There  is  no  room  in  St.  Paul's  thought  for 
an  imaginary  being  like  the  Arian  Christ,  hovering  indistinctly 
between  created  and  Uncreated  life ;  since,  where  God  is  be- 
lieved to  be  so  utterly  remote  from  the  highest  creatures  beneath 
His  throne,  Christ  must  either  be  conceived  of  as  purely  and 
simply  a  creature  with  no  other  than  a  creature's  nature  and 
rights,  or  He  must  be  adored  as  One  Who  is  for  ever  and  neces- 
sarily internal  to  the  Uncreated  Life  of  the  Most  High. 

2.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the  author  of  *Ecce  Homo' 
that  *  the  trait  in  Christ  which  filled  St.  Paul's  whole  mind  was 
His  condescension  ;'  and  that  *the  charm  of  that  condescension 
lay  in  its  being  voluntary  «.'  Certainly.  But  condescension  is 
the  act  of  bending  from  a  higher  station  to  a  lower  one ;  and 
the  question  is,  from  what  did  Christ  condescend  1  If  Christ  was 
merely  human,  what  was  the  human  eminence  from  which 
St.  Paul  believed  Him  to  be  stooping  1  Was  it  a  social  emi- 
nence 1  But  as  the  favourite  of  the  synagogue,  and  withal  as  pro- 
tected by  the  majesty  of  the  Eoman  ftunchise^,  St.  Paul  occupied 
a  social  position  not  less  widely  removed  from  that  of  a  Galilean 
peasant  leading  a  life  of  vagrancy,  than  are  your  circumstances, 
my  brethren,  who  belong  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  this 
country,  removed  from  the  lot  of  the  homeless  multitudes  who 
day  by  day  seek  relief  in  our  workhouses.     Was  it  an  intellec- 

«  I  Cor.  XV.  a8.  »  Rom.  ix.  ^i. 

^  Col.  i.  i6.    These  hierarchical  distinctions  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
served among  the  fallen  angels  (Eph.  vi.  1 2). 

«  I  Cor.  iii.  16,  17 ;  vi.  19,  20.  ^  Rom.  xi.  34-36. 

*  Ecce  Homo,  p.  49.  '  Acts  xxii.  29. 

[L^crfc 
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tual  eminence  1  But  the  Apostle  who  had  sat  at  the  feet  of 
Gamaliel,  and  had  drawn  largely  from  the  fountains  of  Greek 
thought  and  culture,  had  at  least  enjoyed  educational  advantages 
which  were  utterly  denied  to  the  Ptophet  of  Nazareth.  Was  it 
then  a  moral  eminence  1  But,  if  Jesus  was  merely  Man,  was  He,  I 
do  not  say  morally  perfect,  but  morally  eminent  at  all?  Was  not 
His  Self-assertion  such  as  to  be  inconsistent  with  any  truthful 
recognition  whatever  of  the  real  conditions  of  a  created  exist- 
ence 1  But  was  the  eminence  from  which  Christ  condescended 
angelical  as  distinct  from  human  1  St.  Paul  has  drawn  the  sharp- 
est distinction  between  Christ  and  the  angels ;  Christ  is  related 
to  the  angels,  in  the  belief  of  the  Apostle,  simply  as  the  Author 
of  their  being  % ;  while  the  appointed  duties  of  the  angels  are  to 
worship  His  Person  and  to  serve  His  servants  \ 

What  then  was  the  position  from  which  Christ  condescended? 
Two  stages  of  condescension  are  indeed  noted,  one  within  and 
one  beyond  the  limits  of  our  Lord's  Human  Life.  Being  found 
in  fashion  as  a  Man,  He  voluntarily  humbled  Himself  and  became 
obedient  unto  death*.  But  the  earlier  and  the  greater  act  of 
condescension  was  that  whereby  He  had  become  Man  out  of 
a  state  of  pre-existent  glory  ^,  St.  Paul  constantly  refers  to  the 
pre-existent  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Second  Adam  differs 
from  the  first  in  that  He  is  *  from  heaven  ^'  When  ancient 
Israel  was  wandering  in  the  desert,  Christ  had  been  Him- 
self invisibly  present  as  Guardian  and  Sustainer  of  the  Lord's 
people  °^.  St.  Paul  is  pleading  on  behalf  of  the  poor  Jewish 
Churches  with  their  wealthier  Corinthian  brethren ;  and  he 
points  to  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He 
was  rich,  for  our  sakes  became  poor,  that  we  through  His 
poverty  might  be  richn.  Here  Christ's  eternal  wealth  is  in 
contrast  with  His  temporal  impoverishment  For  His  poverty 
began  with  the  manger  of  Bethlehem ;  He  became  poor  by  the 

«  Col.  i.  16.  >»  Ileb.  i.  6.  14. 

'  Phil.  ii.  8 :  a'Xi7MOTi  ct^pc9(}s  £f  i,vBpiaicQi^  irawflfuafif  iaxnhyy  ytyi/xevos 
iirfiKoos  fi^XP^  Oavdrov,  Ba^drou  Sh  aravpov, 

^  Ibid.  vers.  6,  j :  4y  tJ^op<p{  ©eoO  indpxotVf  . .  ^avrhv  iKtvcoa^  fiopf^y 
Bo6Kov  \ct$(iy, 

*  I  Cor.  XV.  47  :  6  St^tpos  &y0pwvos  [&  Kvpios]  ^{  ovpopov.  Cf.  Tert.  adv. 
Marc.  y.  10. 

™  I  Cor.  X.  4 :  ri  8^  ir4rpa  [the  irirpa  iucoXovBovtra  commemorated  by  Jewish 
traditions]  ^y  6  Xpi(rr6s.  Ibid.  ver.  9  :  /uiySi  iKirfipdCu)H*y  rhy  Xpiarhv,  Ka6i)s 
Kol  Tiyts  ain&y  ivfipcurow, 

"  2  Cor.  viii.  9 :  yiy^aKfrt  yhp  r^v  xipiy  rov  Kvpiov  rifiQy  *lri<rov  Xpiavw^ 
tri  9i*  ifjMS  ivrdtx^w*  itKovCios  i>y,  %va  hfius  Tp  ixflyov  ttwx^^^  irAoirnjoTjrf ; 


3 1 2  Christ  is  *  over  all 

act  of  His  Incarnation ;  being  rich  according  to  the  unbegan, 
unending  Life  of  His  Higher  Nature,  He  became  poor  in  time  <>. 
When  St  Paul  says  that  our  Lord  was  *  manifested  in  the  flesh  P^' 
he  at  least  implies  that  Christ  existed  before  this  manifestation  ; 
when  St.  Paul  definitely  ascribes  to  our  Lord  the  function  of  a 
Creator  Who  creates  not  for  a  Higher  Power  but  for  Himself,  we 
rise  from  the  idea  of  pre-existence  to  the  idea  of  a  relationship 
towards  the  universe,  which  can  belong  to  One  Being  alone. 
This  will  presently  be  considered. 

Certainly  St.  Paul  used  the  terms  *  form  of  Gbd/  *  image  of 
God,'  when  speaking  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  Q.  But 
these  terms  do  not  imply  that  Christ's  Divinity  only  resemUes 
or  is  analogous  to  the  Divinity  of  the  Father.  They  do  not 
mean  that  as  Man,  He  represents  the  Divine  Perfections  in 
an  inferior  and  partial  manner  to  our  finite  intelligence 
which  is  incapable  of  raising  itself  sufficiently  to  contem- 
plate the  transcendent  reality.  They  are  necessary  in  order  to 
define  the  personal  distinction  which  exists  between  the  Divine 
Son  and  the  Eternal  Father.  Certainly  it  is  no  mere  human 
being  or  seraph  Whom  St.  Paul  describes  as  being  *over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever^/    You  remind  me  that  these  words  are 

0  Baur  su^estfl  that  ^«T«6x<v<rc  need  mean  no  more  than  that  Christ  was 
poor.  (Vorlesungen,  p.  193.)  But  *der  Aoriii  beieichnet  das  einst  gesche- 
hene  Eiiitreten  des  Armseins  (denn  im»x*^^  heisst  nicht  arm  werden, 
Bondem  arm  sein),  nicht  das  von  Christo  gefiihrte  game  Leben  in  Armuth 
und  Niedrigkeit,  wobei  er  gleichwohl  reich  an  Gnade  gewesen  sei.*  (Meyer 
in  2  Cor.  viii.  9.) 

p  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  44>wtp^  h  aapKt,  Cf.  Bishop  Ellicott  in  loc  The 
bishop  pronounces  ts  to  be  the  reading  of  the  Codex  A,  'after  minute 
personal  inspection/  and  has  adopted  it  in  his  text.  Mr.  Scrivener  however 
has  examined  the  Codex  more  recently,  and  with  a  different  result.  *  On  hold- 
ing the  leaf/  he  says,  *  up  to  the  light  one  singularly  bright  hour,  February  7, 
1 86 1,  and  gazing  at  it  with  and  without  a  lens,  with  eyes  which  have  some- 
thing of  the  power  and  too  many  of  the  defects  of  a  microscope,  I  saw  clearly 
the  tongue  of  the  €  through  the  attenuated  vellum,  crossing  the  circle  about 
two  thirds  up,  (much  above  the  thick  modem  line),  the  knob  at  its  extremity 
£dling  without  the  circle.  On  laying  down  the  loif  I  saw  immediately  after 
(but  not  at  the  same  moment)  the  slight  shadow  of  the  real  ancient  diameter, 
only  just  above  the  recent  one/  Still,  upon  a  review  of  the  whole  mass  of 
external  proof,  particularly  of  the  verdict  of  Codex  M,  and  of  the  versions 
and  Fathers,  Mr.  Scrivener' decides  for  hs  as  the  probable  reading  of  the  text. 
See  the  very  full  statement  in  his  *  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  of  the  New 
Testament/  pp. 452-455.  If  then  it  be  admitted  that  the  reading  6:1  is  too 
doubtful  to  be  absolutely  relied  on  ;  in  any  case  our  Lord's  Pre-existenee  lies 
in  the  itpavfptidri  (i  St.  John  i.  2),  which  cannot  without  violence  be  watered 
down  into  the  sense  of  Christ's  manifestation  in  the  teaching  and  belief 
of  the  Church,  as  distinct  from  His  manifestation  in  history. 

1  PhiL  ii.  6 ;  Col.  i.  15.  '  Rom.  ix.  5. 
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referred  by  aome  modem  Bcholars  to  the  Eternal  Father.  Cer- 
tainly they  are :  but  on  what  grounds  ?  Of  scholarship  %  What 
then  is  St  PauFs  general  purpose  when  he  uses  these  words  1 
He  has  just  been  enumerating  those  eight  priyil^es  of  the  race 
of  Israel,  the  thought  of  which  kindled  in  his  true  Jewish  heart 
the  generous  and  passionate  desire  to  be  made  even  anathema 
for  his  rejected  countrymen.  To  these  privileges  he  subjoins  a 
elimax.  The  Israelites  were  they,  cf  hv  6  Xpi<rT6s  t^  Karh  aapKa,  6 
t^v  M  navrmp  G«6s  tvKoyrjrbs  €ls  tovs  a2S>vas.  It  was  from  the 
blood  of  Israel  that  the  true  Christ  had  sprung,  so  far  as  His 
Human  Nature  was  concerned ;  but  Christ's  Israelitic  descent  is, 
in  the  Apostle's  eyes,  so  consummate  a  glory  for  Israel,  because 
Christ  is  much  more  than  one  of  the  sons  of  men,  because 
by  reason  of  His  Higher  Pre-existent  Nature  He  is  *  over  all, 
God  blessed  for  ever/  This  is  the  natural"  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage. If  the  passage  occurred  in  a  profane  author  and  there 
were  no  anti-theological  interest  to  be  promoted,  few  critics 
would  think  of  overlooking  the  antithesis  between  Xpi<rr6s  tA 
KOTO,  adpKa  and  et6s  tlXoyrjrds  t.     Still  less  possible  would  it  be 


■  Reass,  Th^ol.  Chr^t.  il  76,  note.  M.  Reuss  says  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
pretation of  Rom.  ix.  5  is  M  explication  la  plus  simple  et  la  plus  naturelle.' 
'  Man  hat  hier  verschiedene  Auswege  gesucht,  der  Nothwendigkeit  zu  entge- 
hen,  [&]  ^v  i-wX  irimmv  Sf6s  aof  Christom  za  beziehen ;  aber  bei  jedem  bieten 
ne  solche  Schwierigkeiten  dar,  die  immer  wieder  auf  die  ein&chste  nnd  yon 
der  Orammatik  gebotene  Anslegung  zur&ckfQhren.'  (Usteri,  Entwickelong 
des  Paolinisriien  Lehrbegriffes,  p.  309.)  That  the  text  was  understood  in 
the  early  Church  to  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  will  appear  from  St.  Iren.  iii.  i6j  3 ; 
Tert.  adv.  Prax.  13 ;  St.  Hipp.  c.  Noet  6.  So  Origen;  St.  Athan.  Oat.  c  Ar. 
L  10;  Theodoret;  St.  Chrys.  de  Incompr.  Dei  Nat.  y.  a;  in  Joan.  hom.  xxxiii. 
i;  in  I  Cor.  hom.  xx.  3.  It  seems  probable  that  any  non-employment  of  so 
striking  a  passage  by  the  Catholics  during  their  earlier  controversial  struggles 
with  the  Arians  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  fear  of  being  charged  with  con- 
struing it  in  a  Sabellian  sense.  (Cf.  Olsh.  in  loc.;  Reiche,  Comm.  ii.  268* 
note.)  The  language  of  the  next  age  was  unhesitating:  tJxtf  avrhp  *M 
irdvTtop* . . .  'Stbp* ...  *  tbXoyrirhy* . . .  Ix<"^**  ®^  '^'^'^  Xpicrriy  koI  6vTa  Of  Air 
Kol  titKoyryrhv,  airr^  vpoaKwfiaufi^y.  St.  Prod,  ad  Arm.  (Labbe,  iii.  1231.) 
Wetstein  erroneously  assumed  that  those  early  fathers  who  refused  to  apply 
6  iwl  irdm-wy  Btds  to  Christ,  would  have  objected  to  the  predicate  actually 
employed  by  the  Apostle,  hrl  vimmv  St6s.  (Cf.  Fritzsche,  Comm.  in  Rom. 
i  p.  262  sqq.)  And  indeed  Sodnus  himself  (see  Tholuck  in  loc.)  had  no 
doubt  of  the  reference  of  this  passage  to  Christ ;  although  he  explained  it  of 
a  conferred,  not  of  a  'natural'  Divinity.  (Cat.  Rac  159  sqq.)  See  too  Dr. 
Vaughan,  Comm.  in  loc.  against  the  '  harsh,  evasive  and  most  needless  inter- 
pretation,' which  applies  it  to  the  Father. 

*  Obso^e  Rom.  i.  3,  where  ix  (nr^pfAaros  Aa0l9  Korii  adpna  is  in  oontrast 
with  Tlov  Q*ov . . .  Kark  nyw/M  'hywainnnu 
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to  destroy  this  antithesis  outright,  and  to  impoverish  the  climax 
of  the  whole  passage,  by  cutting  off  the  doxology  from  the  clause 
which  precedes  it,  and  so  erecting  it  into  an  independent  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  to  God  the  Father  ".  If  we  should  admit  that  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  not  stated  in  this  precise  form 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  ^,  that  admission  cannot  be  held 

°  As  to  the  punctuatioii  of  this  passage  the  early  MSS.  themselves  of 
course  determine  nothing  ;  but  the  citations  and  versions  to  which  Lachroann 
generally  appeals  for  the  formation  of  his  text  are  decisively  in  &vour  of  re* 
ferring  6  iiv  to  Xpia-rSs.  The  Sabellian  use  of  the  text  to  prove  that  the  Father 
became  Man,  and  the  orthodox  replies  shewing  that  this  was  not  the  sense  of 
the  passage,  equally  assume  that  the  doxological  clause  refers  to  Christ. 
Nothing  can  with  safety  be  inferred  as  to  the  received  reading  in  the  Church 
from  the  general  and  of  course  prejudiced  statement  of  the  Emperor  Julian, 
that  rhy  yovv  'Irjaovy  otht  UavKos  iT6\fi7i<r€v  tlxtiy  6c^v.  St.  Cyril,  cont.  Jul. 
X.  init.,  Op.  tom.  vi.  p.  327.  Two  cursive  MSS.  of  the  twelfth  century  (5 
and  47,  cf.  Meyer),  are  the  first  which  distinctly  interpose  a  punctuation  after 
adpKo,  and  so  erect  the  following  clause  into  an  independent  doxology 
addressed  to  God  the  Father.  But  the  construction  which  is  thus  rendered 
necessary  ( 1 )  makes  the  participle  ity  altogether  superfluous.  In  2  Cor.  xi.  3 1, 
6  iiv  tifKoynrbs  tis  robs  cu&yas  is  an  exactly  parallel  construction  to  that  of 
Kom.  ix.  5.  Nothing  but  strong  anti-theological  bias  can  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  natural  force  of  the  passage  is  at  once  recognised  in  the 
former  and  denied  in  the  latter  case  (see  Prof.  Jowett  in  loc,  and  Baur,  Vor- 
lesungen,  p.  194,  who  begs  the  question, — •Christus  ist  noch  wesentlich 
Menscliy  nicht  Gott').  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  there  is  no  authority 
for  transposing  &  ibv  into  &v  4,  in  order  to  evade  the  natural  force  of  the 
participle.  (2 )  The  construction  which  the  isolation  of  the  clause  renders 
necessary  violates  the  invariable  usage  of  Biblical  Greek.  *  If  the  Apostle 
had  wished  to  express  *'  God,  Who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,"  he  must, 
according  to  the  unvarying  usage  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  LXX. 
(which  follows  the  use  of  jna),  have  placed  ^hXayriths  first,  and  written 
ehXorffiThs  b  t»v  K.r.K.  There  are  about  forty  places  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  five  in  the  New  in  which  this  formula  of  doxology  occurs,  and  in  every 
case  the  arrangement  is  the  same,  '*  Blessed  be  the  God  Who  is  over  all,  for 
ever."  *  (Christ.  Rem.  April  1856,  p.  469.)  It  may  be  added  that  in  Ps.  Ixvii. 
19,  LXX.  (cited  by  Winer,  N.  T.  Gr.  Eng.  Tr.  p.  573),  K<Jptoj  6  Qebs  eiXo- 
yrjrbSf  €v\oyrjrhs  KvpioSf  the  first  tiKoyrfrbi  has  no  corresponding  word  in 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  appears  to  be  interpolated.  Dean  Alford  observes  that 
I  Kings  X.  6 ;  2  Chron.  ix.  8 ;  Job  i.  2 1 ;  Ps.  cxii.  2,  are  not  exceptions  ; 
'  since  in  all  of  them  the  verb  tXri  or  yivoiro  is  expressed,  requiring  the  sub- 
stantive to  follow  it  closely.*  We  may  be  very  certain  that,  if  M  ircCrrepy 
ecdy  could  be  proved  to  be  an  unwarranted  reading,  no  scholar,  however 
Socinianizing  his  bias,  would  hesitate  to  say  that  i  &y  €{fKoyrjThs  k.t.A. 
should  be  referred  to  the  proper  name  which  precedes  it. 

«  Our  Lord  is  not,  we  are  reminded,  called  tbXoyriThs  elsewhere  in  the 
New  Testament.  But  evKoynfi^yos  is  certainly  applied  to  Him,  St.  Matt, 
xxi.  9  ;  St.  Luke  xix.  28  ;  and  as  regards  (ifX&yriThs,  the  remarkable  fewness 
of  doxologies  addressed  to  Him  might  account  for  the  omission.  The  predi- 
cate could  only  be  refused  to  Him  on  the  ground  of  His  being,  in  the  belief  of 
St.  Paul,  merely  a  creature.     It  is  arbitrary  to  maintain  that  no  word  can 
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to  justify  us  in  violently  breaking  up  the  passage,  in  order  to 
escape  from  its  natural  meaning,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  deny 
that  St.  Paul  could  possibly  have  employed  an  Sina^  \€y6fi€vov. 
Nor  in  point  of  fact  does  St.  Paul  say  more  in  this  famous  text 
than  when  in  writing  to  Titus  he  describes  Christians  as  *  looking 
for  the  blessed  hope  and  appearing  of  the  glory  of  our  great  God 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  Who  gave  Himself  for  usy.*  Here  the 
grammar  apparently,  and  the  context  certainly,  oblige  us  to 
recognise  the  identity  of  *our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ'  and  'our 
Great  God.*  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Christians  are  not  waiting  for 
any  manifestation  of  the  Father.  And  He  Who  gave  Himself 
for  us  can  be  none  other  than  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  that  most  solemn  passage 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  which  is  read  by  the  Church 


possibly  be  applied  to  a  given  subject  because  there  is  not  a  second  instance 
of  such  application  within  a  limited  series  of  books.  Against  M  vivroiv 
8«by,  besides  the  foregoing  objection,  it  is  further  urged  that  it  cannot  be 
applied  to  our  Liord,  Who,  although  consubstantial  with,  is  subordinate  tOj 
the  Eternal  Father,  and  withal  personally  distinct  from  Him  ;  cf.  Eph.  iv.  5 ; 
I  Cor.  viii.  6,  where,  however.  His  Manhood,  as  being  essential  to  His  media- 
tion, is  specially  in  the  Apostle's  eye.  But  St.  Paul  does  not  call  our  Lord  6 
M  vdin-uy  &(hs — the  article  would  lay  the  expression  open  to  a  direct  Sabel- 
lian  construction ;  St.  Paul  says  that  Christ  is  M  ir(£^r»c  0c^s,  where  the 
Father  of  course  is  not  included  among  tA  wdtfroy  i  Cor.  svii.  27 ;  and  the 
sense  corresponds  substantially  with  Acts  x.  36,  Rom.  x.  12.  It  asserts  that 
Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,  without  denying  His  personal  dis- 
tinctness from,  or  His  filial  relation  to,  the  Father.  Cf.  Alford  in  loc. ; 
Usteri,  Entwickelung  des  Paulinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  p.  309  sqq.;  Olshausen, 
Comm.  in  loc. 

y  Tit.  ii.  13 :  vpocZtx^l^^oi  r)\»  /juiKaptatf  fXvida  ical  iin<f>dv€ietv  r^s  Sd^ris 
rod  fifydKov  Qfov  Ktd  ZSon^pos  fifiwy  'Irjcov  Xp«rToO,  ts  f8»fc«v  iavrhy  6ir^p 
4ifiwy.  *  Nicht  Gott  und  Christus,  sondern  bloss  Christus  gemeint  ist  j  denn 
es  ist  von  der  herrlichen  Wiederkunft  Christi  die  Rede,  und  eine  Erscheinung 
Gottes  (of  the  Father)  anzunehmen,  w&re  ausser  aller  Analogic  ;  auch  bediirfte 
Gott  der  Vater  nicht  erst  des  erhebenden  und  preisenden  Epithets  fi4yas, 
vielmehr  deutet  auch  dieses  auf  Christum.'  (Usteri,  LehrbegriflT,  p.  310.) 
To  these  arguments  Bishop  Ellicott  adds  that  the  subsequent  allusion  to  our 
Lord's  profound  Self-humiliation  accounts  for  St.  Paul's  ascribing  to  Him,  by 
way  of  reparation,  *a  title,  otherwise  unusual,  that  specially  and  antithetically 
marks  His  glory,'  and  that  two  ante-Nicene  writers,  Clemens  Alexandr. 
(Protrep.  7)  and  St  Hippolytus,  together  with  the  great  bulk  of  post-Nicene 
Others,  although  not  all,  concur  in  this  interpretation.  And  the  bishop  holds 
that  grammatically  there  is  a  presumption  in  favour  of  this  interpretatron,  but, 
on  account  of  the  defining  genitive  ^fi&y,  nothing  more.  Nevertheless,  taking 
the  great  strength  of  the  exegetical  evidence  into  account,  he  sees  in  this  text 
a  *  direct,  definite,  and  even  studied  declaration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Eternal 
Son.'  See  his  note,  and  Wordsworth  in  loc. ;  Middleton,  Greek  Article,  ed. 
Rose,  p.  393. 
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in  the  Communion  Service  on  Palm  Sunday*,  in  order,  as  it 
would  seem,  to  remind  Christians  of  the  real  dignity  of  their 
suffering  Lord.  Our  Lord's  Divine  Nature  is  here  represented 
as  the  seat  of  His  Eternal  Personality ;  His  Human  Nature  is  a 
clothing  which  He  assumed  in  time.  *£y  fxofxpfj  GcoO  {mdpx»v, 
• . .  iavrdp  e kcVoo-^,  yLOp<f>Tiv  bovkov  Xa^v  ^,  It  is  impossible  not  tO 
be  struck  by  the  mysterious  statement  that  Christ,  being  in  the 
form  of  God,  did  not  look  upon  equality  with  God  {t6  €ivai  laa 
0€ji)  as  a  prize  to  be  jealously  grasped  at  *>  (ovk  apvrayfibv  ^y^croro). 
It  has  been  maintained  that  St.  Paul  is  here  contrasting  the 
apostolic  belief  in  our  Lord's  qpndescending  love  with  an  early 
Gnostic  speculation  respecting  an  iEon.  This  -^n  desired  to 
compass  directly,  and  by  a  violent  assault,  the  invisible  and  in* 
comprehensible  God ;  whereas  Gbd  could  only  be  really  known 
to  and  contemplated  by  the  Monogenes.  The  ambition  of  the 
fabled  iEon  is  thus  said  to  be  in  contrast  with  the  '  self -empty- 
ing* of  the  Eternal  Christ.  Such  a  contrast,  if  it  had  been  in 
the  Apostle's  mind,  would  have  implied  the  Absolute  Pre-existent 
Divinity  of  Christ  Christ  voluntarily  lays  aside  the  glory 
which  was  His  ;  the  fabled  JEon  would  violently  grasp  a  glory 
which  could  not  rightfully  belong  to  him.  But  if  this  explana- 
tion of  the  energetic  negative  phrase  of  the  Apostle  should  not 
be  accepted,  it  is  in  any  case  clear  that  the  force  of  St.  Paul's 
moral  lesson  in  the  whole  passage  must  depend  upon  the  real 
Divinity  of  the  Incarnate  and  Self-immolating   Christ.     The 

s  See  Epistle  for  Siinday  next  before  Easter. 

•  Phil.  ii.  6,  7.  'Die  Gnostiker  spracben  von  einem  Aeon,  welcher  das 
absolute  Wesen  Grottes  aof  unmittelbare  Weise  erfassen  wollte,  and  weil  er 
so  das  an  sich  Unm5gliche  erstrebte  aus  dem  xX^p«/Aa  in  das  K^futherabfid. 
Dieser  Aeon  begieng  so  gleichsam  einen  Raub,  weil  er,  der  in  der  Qualitat 
eines  gOttlichen  Wesens  an  sich  die  Fifchigkeit  hatte,  sich  mit  dem  Absoluten 
su  yereinigen,  diese  Identitnt,  welcbe  erst  dorch  den  ganzen  Weltprocess 
realisirt  werden  konnte,  gleichsam  spmngweise,  mit  Einem  Male,  durch  einen 
gewaltsamen  Act,  oder  wie  durch  einen  Raub  an  sich  reissen  wollte.  So 
erhftlt  erst  die  bildliche  Vorstellung  eines  apfKarfii6s  ihre  eigentliche  Bedeu- 
tung.'  (Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  166.)  Compare,  however,  Meyer,  Philipper- 
brief,  p.  68,  Anmerkung.  Baur  has  spun  a  large  web  out  of  St.  Irensus, 
Adv.  Hser.  I.  2.  I.  a.  The  notion  that  the  iEon  sought  to  attain  an  identity 
with  God, — and  this  assumption  is  necessary  in  order  to  construct  a  real 
parallel  with  St.  Paul's  words, — has  no  foundation  in  the  text  of  St.  Irenseus. 

^  Cf.  Bp.  Ellicott  in  loc. ;  and  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  436;  DoUinger,  First  Age 
of  the  Church,  p.  163.  E.T.  renders  offwaytihv  as  'a  spoil  which  was  not  IQa 
by  right,  and  or  which  He  might  be  deprived.*  ap-w,  is  clearly  a  thing  or 
state,  not  an  action.  Thus  the  description  of  the  glory  from  which  our  Lord 
stooped  ends  at  (twi^x*^  •  the  description  of  His  condescension  b^;in8  with 
o^X  ^orfpu^v  and  &AX*  has  its  full  force. 
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point  of  our  Lord's  example  lies  in  His  emptying  Himself  of  the 
glory  or  *form'  of  His  Eternal  Godhead.  Worthless  indeed 
would  have  been  the  force  of  His  example,  had  He  been  in 
reality  a  created  Being,  who  only  abstained  from  grasping 
tenaciously  at  Divine  prerogatives  which  a  creature  could  not 
have  arrogated  to  himself  witliout  impious  folly  <^.  Christians 
are  to  have  in  themselves  the  Mind  of  Christ  Jesus  ;  but  what 
that  Mind  is  they  can  only  understand,  by  considering  what  His 
Apostle  believed  Christ  Jesus  to  have  been,  before  He  took  on 
Him  the  form  of  a  servant  and  became  obedient  unto  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  exhaustive  assertion  of  our  Lord's  Godhead 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  that  which 
occurs  hi  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  <^.  This  magnificent  dog- 
matic passage  is  introduced,  after  the  Apostle's  manner,  with  a 
strictly  practical  object  The  Colossian  Church  was  exposed  to 
the  intellectual  attacks  of  a  theosophic  doctrine,  which  degraded 
Jesus  Christ  to  the  rank  of  one  of  a  long  series  of  inferior  beings, 
supposed  to  range  between  mankind  and  the  supreme  God. 
Against  this  position  St.  Paul  asserts  that  Christ  is  the  tiKv^v  rov 
Qfov  ToC  aoparov — the  Image  of  the  Invisible  God  ®.  The  ex- 
pression tUtiiv  Tov  Qfov  supplements  the  title  of  *  the  Son.'  As 
*  the  Son'  Christ  is  derived  eternally  from  the  Father,  and  He  is 
of  One  Substance  with  the  Father.  As  *  the  Image,'  Christ  is, 
in  that  One  Substance,  the  exact  likeness  of  the  Father,  in  all 
things  except  being  the  Father.  The  Son  is  the  Image  of  the 
Father,  not  as  the  Father,  but  as  God  :  the  Son  is  '  the  Image 
of  God.'  The  tU^v  is  indeed  originally  God's  unbegun,  unending 
reflection  of  Himself  in  Himself;  but  the  fuwi/  is  also  the  Organ 
whereby  God,  in  His  Essence  invisible,  reveals  Himself  to  His 
creatures.  Thus  the  (Ucnv  is,  so  to  speak,  naturally  the  Creator, 
since  creation  is  the  first  revelation  which  Gk)d  has  made  of 
Himself.     Man  is  the  highest  point  in  the  visible  universe ;  in 


«  The  Arian  gloss  upon  this  text  was  this :  Srt  6cds  ^  ixdrrvv  ohx  fjfnreur^ 
rh  cfyai  faa  r^  6(^  r^  ficT^y  koL  i».tl(o¥i.  St.  Chrysostom  comments  thus  : 
Kol  fiiKpbs  Kol  fi^yas  Bths  fvi;  koI  rh  ' EWrjy ik^i  rots  r^s  iKKKn<rlas  l6ytuiffiif 
iir€iffdy9T€  ;  . . .  Ei  7^  fiuq>hs,  ir&s  Kui  0c^s ;  (Horn.  vi.  in  loc.)  The  /uop^ 
6(ov  is  apparently  the  manifested  glory  of  Deity,  implying  of  coarse  the 
reality  of  the  Deity  so  manifested.  Compare  8(^{a,  St.  John  zvii.  5.  Of  this 
/iop^  (as  distinct  from  Deity  Itself)  oar  Lord  iKh<»<Ttv  iavr6y.  The  word 
{fvdpxoty  points  to  our  Lord's  *  original  subsistence'  in  the  splendour  of  the 
Godhead.  The  expression  iv  fAoptpf}  Btov  dirc&pxwv  is  virtually  equivalent  to 
rh  (hai  Jaa  6«^.     See  Dean  Alforid's  exhaustive  note  upon  this  passage. 

*  Col.  L  15-17.  •  Cf.  a  Cor.  iv.  4 :  is  iartv  tUity  rod  9€ov. 
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man,  God's  attributes  are  most  luminously  exhibited ;  man  is  tbe 
image  and  glory  of  God  f.  But  Christ  is  the  Adequate  Image 
of  God,  God's  Self -reflection  in  His  Own  thought,  eternally  pre- 
sent ^vith  Himself.  As  the  cticwi/,  Christ  is  the  TrpwToroicoy  ?rao-i;p 
KTco-ftfs :  that  is  to  say,  not  the  First  in  rank  among  created 
beings,  huX  begotten  before  any  created  beings.  That  this  is  a 
true  sense  of  the  expression  is  etymologically  certain  ff ;  but  it 
is  also  the  only  sense  which  is  in  real  harmony  with  the  relation 
in  which,  according  to  the  context,  Christ  is  said  to  stand  to  the 
created  universe^.  That  relation,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is 
threefold.  Of  all  things  in  earth  and  Jieaven,  of  things  seen  and 
unseen,  of  the  various  orders  of  the  angelic  hierarchy,  of  thrones, 
of  dominions,  of  principalities,  of  powers — it  is  said  that  they 
were  created  in  Christ,  by  Christ,  and  for  Christ.     'Ev  avr^, 

'  I  Cor.  xi.  7 :  ^Xk^v  iral  &5|o  Q^ov. 

s  As  c(Kcl)v  here  defines  our  Lord's  relation  to  God  the  Father,  so  TpwrS- 
TOKOS  defines  His  relation  to  the  creatures.  fio{>\frai  SfT^ai  Bti  vph  Tdaris  rijs 
»ni<rfd)5  ianv  &  T/ds*  w»j  &v;  9ih  ytyvficrtus'  oifKovy  ko)  tS>v  &yy4\m^  irpd' 
rtpos,  Koi  o0ro»s,  &(m  koI  ainhs  tKTi<nv  ahro^s.  (Theophyl.  in  loc)  Christ 
is  not  the  first  of  created  spirits;  He  exists  before  them,  and  as  One 
'  begotten  not  made.*  *  Der  geiiit.  vda-ns  icr/o-ews  ist  nicht  Genit.  partUiv, 
(obwohl  diess  nooh  dt  Wette  ftlr  unzweifelhaft  halt),  weil  iratra  icricris  nicht 
die  ganze  SMpfung  heisst,  mithin  nicht  die  Kategorie  oder  GfeamnUheit 
aussagen  kann,  zu  welcher  Christus  als  ihr  erstgebornes  Individuum  gehore  : 
es  hexsstf  jedwedes  Geschdpf;  vrgl.  z.  wocra  oiKo^ofi-ht  Eph.  ii.  2i.),  sondern 
es  ist  der  Genit.  comparat. :  der  Entgehorne  in  Vergleich  mil  jedem  Geschdpfe 
(s.  Bernhardy,  p.  139),  d.  h.  eher  geboren  aU  jedes  Geschopf.  Vrgl. 
Bahr  z.  St.  u.  Emesti  Ursprung  d.  SUnde,  p.  241.  Anders  ist  das  Ver- 
haltniss  Apoc.  i.  5 :  irpofrdroKos  rwv  vfKf&tf,  wo  t&v  vtKpSfv  die  Kategorie 
anzeigt,  vrgl.  TpoorSroKOf  iv  voWoh  iRc A^oTv  (Rom.  viii.  29).  Unser  Genit. 
ist  ganz  zu  fassen  wie  der  vergleichende  Genit.  bei  irpStros  Joh.  i.  15,  30; 
Winer,  p.  218  ;  Fiitzsche  ad  Rom.  ii.  p.  42  r.  Das  Ver^leichungs-Moment 
ist  das  Verhaltniss  der  Zcity  und  zwar  in  Bctreff  des  Uri>prHnge :  da  aber 
letzterer  bei  jeder  Krlats  anders  ist  als  bei  Christo,  so  ist  nicht  vpanoKria-ros 
oder  wpwr6ir\aarof  gesagt,  welches  von  Christo  eine  gleiche  Art  der  Entste> 
hung  wie  von  der  Creatur  anzeigen  wiirde,  sondern  irpur6roKos  gewahlt, 
welches  in  der  Zeitvergleichung  des  Ursprungs  die  absonderliche  Art  dor 
Entstehung  in  Betreff  Christi  anzeigt,  dass  er  namlich  von  Gott  nicht 
gesckqffen  sei,  wie  die  anderen  Wesen,  bei  denen  diess  in  der  Benennung 
Krlffis  liegt,  sondern  geboren,  aus  dera  Wesen  Gottes  gleichartig  hervorge- 
gangen.  Richtig  Theodoret :  ohx  ^^  iSeAi^f/K  ^x«»'  ^V  ttrlffiv,  AAA*  its 
Tph  ird<rr)s  Krla-fcos  yfwnOfis.  Wortwidrig  ist  daher  die  Arianische  Erklii- 
rung,  dass  Christus  als  das  erste  Gesch&pf  Gottes  bezeichnet  werde.'  Meyer, 
Kolosserbrief,  p.  184. 

*»  Schleiermacher's  desire  to  apply  to  the  new  creation,  what  is  here  said 
of  the  natural,  is  alluded  to  by  Auberlen  as  an  illustration  of  his  tendency 
*  to  expound  the  Bible  by  the  verdict  of  his  devout  consciousness,  instead  of 
permitting  his  consciousness  to  be  regulated  by  the  Bible.'  On  the  Divine 
Revelation,  pt.  1.  iv.  a.  a. 
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fKTiadij  ,  ,  ,  .  di  avTov,  Koi  (Is  avrhv  ticntrrai  ^.  In  Him,  There 
was  no  creative  process  external  to  and  independent  of  Him ; 
since  the  archetypal  forms  after  which  the  creatures  are  modelled, 
and  the  sources  of  their  strength  and  consistency  of  being,  eter- 
nally reside  in  Himk.  By  Him,  The  force  which  has  sum- 
moned the  worlds  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and  which 
upholds  them  in  being,  is  His ;  He  wields  it ;  He  is  the  One 
Producer  and  Sustainer  of  all  created  existence.  For  Him, 
He  is  not,  as  Arianism  afterwards  pretended,  merely  an  inferior 
workman,  creating  for  the  glory  of  a  higher  Master,  for  a  God 
superior  to  Himself.  He  creates  for  Himself  j  He  is  the  End  of 
created  things  as  well  as  their  immediate  Source ;  and  in  living 
for  Him  every  creature  finds  at  once  the  explanation  and  the 
law  of  its  being.  For  *  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  Him  all 
things  consist*.'  After  such  a  statement  it  follows  naturally 
that  the  TrXrjfmfia,  that  is  to  say,  the  entire  cycle  of  the 
Divine  attributes,  considered  as  a  series  of  powers  or  forces, 
dwells  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  this,  not  in  any  merely  ideal  or 
transcendental  manner,  but  with  that  actual  reality  which  men 
attach  to  the  presence  of  material  bodies  which  they  can  feel 
and  measure  through  the  organs  of  sense.   *Ep  avrw  icaTot,K€i  nav  to 

*  Compare  Rom.  xi.  36 :  i^  alrov  jcol  8t*  ainov  koI  th  airrhv  tA  ledyra. 
As  in  this  passage  the  Apostle  is  speaking  of  God,  without  hinting  at  any 
distinction  of  Persons  within  the  Godhead,  he  writes  i^  abrov,  not  iv  alr^. 
The  Eternal  Father  is  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  life,  both  intra  and  extra 
Deum ;  while  the  production  of  created  beings  depends  immediately  upon 
the  Son.  The  other  two  prepositions — the  last  being  theologically  of  most 
import — correspond  in  the  two  passages. 

^  ^KTiadri  describes  the  act  of  creation ;  tKriffrcu  points  to  creation  as 
a  completed  and  enduring  fact.  In  iv  ahrip^  the  preposition  signifies  that 
*  in  Christo  beruhete  (ursachlich)  der  Act  der  Schopfung,  so  dass  die  VoUzie- 
hung  derselben  in  Seinen  Person  hegrilndet  war,  und  ohne  ihn  nicht 
geschehcn  ware.'  Cf.  ^t.  John  i.  3  :  x*'P^*  avrov  iyivero  oir^i  ty,  h  y4yov€v. 
But  although  the  preposition  immediately  expresses  the  dependence  of 
created  life  upon  Christ  as  its  cause,  it  hints  at  the  reason  of  this  depend- 
ence, namely,  that  our  Divine  Lord  is  the  causi,  excmplaris  of  creation,  the 
k6<tixos  yorrrhsj  the  Archetype  of  all  created  things,  *  die  Dinge  ihrcr  Idee 
nach,  Selbst,  er  tragt  ihre  Wesenheit  in  sich.'     (Olshausen  in  loc.) 

*  Col.  i.  1 7  :  Kal  ainds  iffn  trph  irdvrcoy,  koI  rh  irdyra  iv  ahr^  <rvp4aTriK(, 
Meyer  in  loc.  *Und  Er  (Er  eben),  durch  welchen  und  fUr  welchen  ri 
irtCvra  (Kriarai,  hat  eine  iriihere  Existenz  als  Alles,  und  das  Sammtliche 

besteht  in  ihm irp^  Tduruv  wie  irpoorSroKos  von  der  Zeit,  nicht  vom 

Range ;  iciederkolt  und  nackdriicklick  betont  wird  von  P.  die  Praexistenz 
Christi.  Statt  (ari  hatte  er  ^v  sagen  konnen  (Job.  i.  i) ;  jenes  aber  ist 
gesagt,  weil  Er  die  Permanenz  des  Seins  Christi  im  Auge  hat  und  darstellt, 
nicht  aber  historisch  iiber  ihn  berichten  will,  was  nur  in  den  Htilfssatzen 
mit  5Tf  vers.  16.  u.  19.  geschieht.'    Cf.  St.  John  viii.  58. 
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frXi}p«o/ia  T^ff  ^«Jn;T09  troa/auiTiiMof  "i.  Although  throughout  this 
Epistle  the  word  Xoyor  is  never  introduced,  it  is  plain  that  the 
cuco>if  of  St.  Paul  is  equivalent  in  His  rank  and  functions  to  the 
Xciyoff  of  St.  John.  Each  exists  prior  to  creation ;  each  is  the 
one  Agent  in  creation ;  each  is  a  Divine  Person ;  each  is  equal 
with  God  and  shares  His  essential  Life ;  each  is  really  none 
other  than  God, 

Indeed  with  this  passage  in  the  Colossians  only  two  others 
in  the  entire  compass  of  the  New  Testament^  can,  on  the  whole, 
be  compared.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  prologue 
of  St.  tfohn's  Gospel ;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious  to  refer  to  the 
opening  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Most  of  those 
writers  who  earnestly  reject  the  Pauline  authorship  of  that 
Epistle  admit  that  it  is  of  primary  canonical  authority,  and 
assign  to  its  author  the  highest  place  of  honour  in  '  the  school 
of  St.  Paul.*  There  are  reasons  for  believing  that,  at  the  utmost, 
it  is  not  more  distantly  related  to  his  mind  than  is  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke ;  if  indeed  it  does  not  furnish  a  crowning  instance  of 
the  spiritual  versatility  of  the  great  Apostle,  addressing  himself 
to  a  set  of  circumstances  unlike  any  other  of  which  the  records 
of  his  ministry  have  given  us  information.  Throughout  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  a  comparison  is  instituted  between 
Christianity  and  Judaism  ;  and  this  comparison  turns  partly  on 
the  spiritual  advantages  which  belong  to  the  two  systems  respec- 
tively, and  partly  on  the  relative  dignity  of  the  persons  who 
represent  the  two  dispensations,  and  who  mediate  accordingly, 
in  whatever  senses,  between  God  and  humanity.  Thus  our 
Incarnate  Lord  as  the  one  great  High-priest  is  contrasted  with 
Aaron  II  and  his  successors.  Thus  too  as  the  one  perfect  Re- 
vealer  of  God,  He  is  compared  with  Moses «  and  the  Jewish 

™  Col.  ii.  9 :  itw  rb  wK-fipvfia,  Meyer  in  loc.  *  Wird  durch  t^j  Bc^rnros 
naher  bestimmt,  welches  angiebt,  was  seiner  ganzen  Ftille  nach,  d.  i.  nicht 

etwa  bios  tbeilweise,  sondem  in  seiner  Gesammtbeit,  in  Christo  wohne 

^  Btims  die  Qottheit  (Lucian,  Icarora.  9;  Plut.  Mor.  p.  415,  C.)  das 
Abstractum  von  6  0«<Jy,  ist  zu  unterscbeiden  von  ^  BuArrji  dem  Abstractum 
von  BfTos  (Rom.  i.  20;  8ap.  xviii.  9;  Lucian  de  Calumn.  17).  Jenes  ist 
Deltas,  das  GotUein,  d.  i.  die  gottliche  Wesenheitj  GoUheit ;  dieses  aber 
die  DivinitaSf  d.  i.  die  gOttliche  QualitcU,  GHUlichkeit,*  See  too  Abp. 
Trench,  8yn.  N.  T.  i.  p.  8.  Thus  in  this  passage  the  wX-fipuffia  must  be 
understood  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of  the  Divine  Essence,  even  if  in 
Col.  i.  19  it  is  referred  to  the  fulness  of  Divine  grace.  Contrast  too  the 
permanent  fact  involved  in  the  present  KaroiK€i  of  the  one  passage  with 
the  historical  aorist  e^<Sin;(rc  of  the  other. 

n  Heb.  V.  4  ;  X.  II.  «  Ibid.  iii.  1-6. 
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prophets.  As  the  antitype  of  Melchisedec,  Christ  is  a  higher 
Priest  than  Aaron  p  ;  as  a  Son  reigning  over  the  house  of  God, 
Christ  is  a  greater  Euler  than  the  legislator  whose  praise  it  was 
that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  4.  As  Author  of  a  final, 
complete,  and  unique  revelation,  Christ  stands  altogether  above 
the  prophets  by  whom  God  had  revealed  His  Mind  in  many 
modes  and  in  many  fragments,  in  revelations  very  various  as  to 
their  forms,  and,  at  certain  epochs,  almost  incessant  in  their 
occurrence'.  But  if  the  superiority  of  Christianity  to  Judaism 
was  to  be  completely  established,  a  further  comparison  was 
necessary.  The  later  Jewish  theologians  had  laid  much  stress 
upon  the  delivery  of  the  Sinaitic  Law  through  the  agency 
of  angels  acting  as  delegates  for  the  Most  High  God^.  The 
Author  of  Chnstianity  might  be  superior  to  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  but  could  He  challenge  comparison  with  those  pure 
and  mighty  spirits  compared  with  whom  the  greatest  of  the 
sons  of  Israel,  as  beings  of  flesh  and  blood,  were  insignificant 
and  sinful  1  The  answer  is,  that  if  Christ  is  not  the  peer  of  the 
angels,  this  is  because  He  is  their  Lord  and  Master.  The  angels 
are  ministers  of  the  Divine  Will ;  they  are  engaged  in  stated 
services  enjoined  on  them  towards  creatures  lower  than  them- 
selves, yet  redeemed  by  Christ  ^.  But  He,  in  His  glory  above 
the  heavens,  is  invested  with  attributes  to  which  the  highest 
angel  could  never  pretend.  In  His  crucified  but  now  enthroned 
Humanity,  He  is  seated  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high  ^ ;    He  is  seated  there,  as  being  Heir '  of  all  things  ^ ; 


p  Heb.  vii.  i-ia. 

4  Ibid.  iii.  5,  6 :  koI  Mwtr^s  yXv  Ti<rr^s  iv  5A^  r^  ofK9»  ojtnovy  &s  Btpdirwp, 
....  Xpurrhs  8i,  &s  vlhs  iitl  rhy  oJkov  airov,  ot  o1k6s  ifffAtu  ^/ucis.  The 
preceding  words  are  yet  more  noteworthy :  Moses  and  the  house  of  Israel 
stand  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  relation  of  creature  to  the  Creator.  vXttoyos 
yitp  96^ris  oZros  iraph,  Monniy  ii^loncUf  Ktxff  tcov  irXc(ova  rtii^v  Hx^'  ''^^^  oXkov  6 
KaraffKtvdffos  ain6y»  vas  y^  oIkos  KarcurKwd(trau  {>ir6  riyos'  &  8i  t&  irdyra 
teaTatrKfvdffas  (sc.  Jesus  Christ),  9c^s.  So  too  the  knh  BcoC  (Qyros  of  ver.  I  a 
refers  most  naturally  to  our  Lord,  not  to  the  Father. 

'  Ibid.  i.  I :  iFo\vfitp£s  col  voKvrpSiMs  xcUcu  6  Sths  AaX^o-os  roZr  xaTpdaiy 
4y  rots  vfHxpi^ais. 

■  Ibid.  ii.  a :  ^  ZC  iyytXMy  KetKnOtls  Xiyos,  Acts  riL  38  :  /ucri  rou 
kyyiKov  rov  Kakavvros  ahr^  iy  r^  5pci  2iya.  Ibid.  ver.  53  :  otripts  ikdfiert 
rhy  ySfuty  us  tunayhs  irfyikoty.  Gal.  m.  ig:  6  v6fios  . .  •  Kpoff^riOri  . .  . 
Zuervy^s  ZC  iyyiKuy, 

*  Heb.  i.  14 :  KtiTovpyuch  wdfiara^  tls  Buucoylay  i,iro(rT€X\6fi€ya  8(&  rohs 
fAiXXoyras  K\ripoyofUiy  ffetniptay, 

^  Ibid.  yer.  3 :  iKddiaty  4y  8€|if  r^f  firyaKanHfyris  h  tf^Xois, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  a :  KA7ipoy6/jMy  itirrtow, 
Tl]  Y 
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the  angels  themselves  are  l>ut  a  portion  of  His  yast  inheritance. 
The  dignity  of  His  titles  is  indicative  of  His  essential  rank  y. 
Indeed  He  is- expressly  addressed  as  God*;  and  when  He 
is  termed  the  Son  of  God,  or  the  Son,  the  full  sense  of  that 
term  is  drawn  out  in  language  adopted,  as  it  seems,  from  the 
Book  of  Wisdom*,  and  not  less  explicit  than  that  which  we 
have  been  considering  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  although 
of  a  distinct  type.  That  He  is  One  with  God  as  having 
streamed  forth  eternally  from  the  Father's  Essence,  like  a 
ray  of  light  from  the  parent  fire  with  which  it  is  unbrokenly 
joined,  is  implied  in  the  expression  cmavyaaiia  rrji  Wf 7^  *>,  That 
He  is  both  personally  distinct  from,  and  yet  literally  equal 
to,  Him  of  Whose  Essence  He  is  the  adequate  imprint,  is 
taught  us  in  the  phrase  x^^""'hp  '^^  wroo-Tdcrcwf  c.  By  Him, 
therefore,  the  universe  was  made^;  and  at  this  moment  all 
things  are  preserved  and  upheld  in  being  by  the  fiat  of  His 
almighty  word®.  What  created  angel  can  possibly  compare 
with  Him  ?  In  the  Name  which  He  bears  and  which  unveils 
His  Nature  ^ ;  in  the  honours  which  the  heavenly  intelligences 
themselves  may  not  reftise  to  pay  Him,  even  when  he  is  enter- 
ing upon  His  profound  Self-humiliation  K ;  in  the  contradt  be- 
tween their  ministerial  duties  and  His  Divine  and  unchanging 
Koyalty**;  in  His  relationship  of  Creator  both  to  earth  and 
heaven  ij   and  in  the  majestic  certainty  of  His  triumph  over 

7  Heb.  L  4:  TOffolrtp  Kp€lrr»v  ytvSfifvos  r&v  hrfyiXuv,  Zfftj^  ^teupop^tpoif 
trap*  ainohs  K€KKripov6firiK€P  6vofM,  As  to  yevSfittfos,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  subject  of  the  whole  passage  is  the  Word  now  truly  Incarnate, 
and  not,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  the  pre-existent  Logos  alone.  The 
yevSpLtyos  would  therefore  refer  to  the  exaltation  of  our  Lord's  Humanity. 
(See  Ebrard,  Comm.  in  loc.)  St.  Cjrril  observes  that  it  does  not  imply 
that  in  Christ's  superior  nature,  He  could  be  made  superior  to  angels. 
Thes.  p.  199. 

«  Ibid.  ver.  8:  irpbt  8i  rhp  Tibp,  ^6  9p6vo5  <rov,  6  ©c^,  cIj  rhp  eduya 
rov  amy  OS*     Ps.  xlv.  6. 

•  Wisd.  vii.  26 ;  cf.  p.  6a.  «  Heb.  i.  3. 

^  Ibid.  A.V.  <  Express  imagd  of  His  Person.'  So  Beza,  who  dreaded 
Arianism,  and  accoidingly  used  'Person*  instead  of  'Substance,'  from 
an  apprehension  that  the  latter  rendering  would  here  imply  something 
inconsistent  with  the  Homoousion. 

*■  Heb.  i.  2  :  8t*  oS  icol  rohs  cu&vas  ixoiriffty. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  3  :  ip4pvy  rt  rh  ttimar^  piifxtvri  rrjs  Sw^f^fwt  ah'ov, 
'  Ibid.  ver.  5  :  rlis  fwv  tj  o<), 

s  Ibid.  ver.  6:  Xf)o<rict;n}(r<(ra0(rar  olbr^  irdrrts  Ayy^^oi  Ocov.  Psalm 
xcvii.  7.  »»  Heb.  i.  7-9,  14. 

•  Ibid,  ver  10 :  ch  hot*  iipx^j  KtJpic,  rify  yTJy  40tti€\i»ffa$,  koI  tpya  r&y 
X«pdy  ffov  €ialy  ot  oltpavol, 

[lect. 
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all  who  shall  oppose  the  advance  of  His  kingdom  \ — we  recog- 
nise a  Being,  for  Whose  Person,  although  It  be  clothed  in  a 
finite  Human  Nature*,  there  is  no  real  place  between  humanity 
and  God.  While  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays  even  a 
stronger  emphasis  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament 
upon  Christ's  true  Humanity™,  it  is  nevertheless  certain  that 
no  other  book  more  explicitly  asserts  the  reality  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives. 

3.  Enough  will  have  been  said,  to  shew  that  the  Apostle  Paul 
believed  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  moral  sense 
of  Socinianism,  nor  in  the  ditheistic  sense,  so  to  speak,  of 
Arianism,  but  in  the  literal,  metaphysical,  and  absolute  sense 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Those  passages  in  his  writings  which 
may  appear  to  interfere  with  this  conclusion  are  certainly  to 
be  referred  either  to  his  anxiety  to  insist  upon  the  reality  of 
our  Lord's  Manhood,  or  to  his  recognition  of  the  truth  that 
Christ's  Eternal  Sonship  is  Itself  derived  from  the  Person 
of  the  Father.  From  the  Father  Christ  eternally  receives  an 
equality  of  life  and  power,  and  therefore,  as  being  a  recipient, 
He  is  so  far  subordinate  to  the  Father.  We  have  indeed 
already  seen  tliat  Christ's  eternal  derivation  from  the  Father  is 
set  forth  nowhere  more  fully  than  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
and  by  the  mouth  of  our  Lord  Himself.  But  the  doctrine 
before  us,  as  it  lies  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  is  not  to  be 
measured  only  by  an  analysis  of  those  particular  texts  which 
proclaim  it  in  terms.  The  evidence  for  this  great  doctrine 
is  not  really  in  suspense  until  such  time  as  the  critics  may 
have  finally  decided  by  their  microscopical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, whether  the  bar  of  the  6  ^i  a  famous  passage  of 
St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  Timothy  is  or  is  not  really  discernible 
in  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  The  doctrine  lies  too  deep  in  the 
mind  of  the  Apostle,  to  be  affected  by  such  contingencies.  It  is 
indeed,  as  we  have  seen,  asserted  by  St.  Paul  with  sufficient 
explicitness ;  but  it  is  implied  more  widely  than  it  is  asserted. 
Just  as  it  is  inseparable  from  the  whole  didactic  activity  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  so  is  it  inextricably  interwoven  with  the 
central  and  most  vital  teaching  of  His  great  ambassador.  You 
cannot  make  St  Paul  a  preacher  of  Humanitarianism,  without 


k  Heb.  i.  13  :  «'p^f  riva  %k  rwv  orff4\tey  cTpiyir/  irorc,  ^ISjiBov  4k  itXi&p  futVf 

*  Ibid.  iii.  a  :  inarhv  ttna  Ty  iroi^crarrt  abr6v, 
"»  Ibid.  ii.  14,  18,  iv.  15 ;  ▼.  7. 
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warping,  mutilating,  degrading  his  whole  recorded  mind.  Par- 
ticular texts,  when  duly  isolated  from  the  Apostle's  general 
teaching,  may  be  pressed  with  plausible  effect  into  the  service 
of  Arian  or  Humanitarian  theories ;  but  take  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
as  a  whole,  and  it  must  be  admitted  to  centre  in  One  Who 
b  at  once  and  truly  God  as  well  as  Man. 

St.  Paul  never  speaks  of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  pupil  of  less 
originality  and  genius  might  speak  of  a  master  in  moral  truth, 
whose  ideas  he  was  recommending,  expanding,  defining,  defend- 
ing, popularizing,  among  the  men  of  a  later  generation.  St.  Paul 
never  professes  to  be  working  on  the  common  level  of  human 
power  and  knowledge  with  a  master  from  whom  he  differed,  as 
an  inferior  teacher  might  differ,  only  in  the  degree  of  his  capacity 
and  authority.  St  Paul  always  writes  and  speaks  as  becomes 
the  slave  of  Jesus.  He  is  indeed  a  most  willing  and  enthusiastic 
slave,  reverently  gathering  up  and  passionately  enforcing  all 
that  touches  the  work  and  glory  of  that  Divine  Master  to  Whom 
he  has  freely  coi^secrated  his  liberty  and  his  life. 

In  St.  Paul's  earliest  sermons,  we  do  not  find  the  moral 
precepts  of  Jesus  a  more  prominent  element  than  the  glories 
of  His  Person  and  of  His  redemptive  work.  That  the  reverse 
is  the  case  is  at  once  apparent  from  a  study  of  the  great  dis- 
course which  was  pronounced  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Pisidian 
Antioch.  The  past  history  of  Israel  is  first  summarized  from  a 
point  of  view  which  regards  it  as  purely  preparatory  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  anticipated  Saviour  ° ;  and  then  the  true 
Messiahship  of  Jesus  is  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  the  testimony 
of  John  the  Baptist  o,  to  the  correspondence  of  the  circumstances 
of  Christ's  Death  with  the  prophetic  announcements  p,  and  to 
the  historical  fact  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  grave  %  which 
had  been  witnessed  by  the  apostles  as  distinctly  ^  as  it  had  been 
foretold  by  the  prophets  ».  Thus  the  Apostle  reaches  his  prac- 
tical conclusion.  To  believe  in  Jesus  Christ  is  the  one  condition 
of  receiving  remission  of  sins  and  (how  strangely  must  such 
words  have  sounded  in  Jewish  ears  !)  justification  from  all 
things  from  which  men  could  not  be  justified  by  the  divinely- 
given  law  of  Moses  *.  To  deny  Jesus  Christ  is  to  incur  those 
penalties  which  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  denounced  against  scornful 

n  Acts  xiii.  17-33.  o  Ibid.  yers.  -24,  25,  P  Ibid.  vers.  16-30. 

<i  Ibid.  ver.  30.  '  Ibid.  ver.  31.  ■  Ibid.  vers.  32-37. 

*  Ibid.  vers.  38,  39 :  ^th  roinov  hyMf  &^f  0-15  ofittfni&y  Karctyydf^Xtreu'  koI 
&ird  Tdyrwy  &v  ouk  iihuv^Brir*  ip  r^  y6fju^  Mwrtots  ZiKCuoaO^yai,  4v  rointp  was 
6  wurrtT&up  Hikcuoutou* 
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indifference  to  the  voice  of  God  and  to  the  present  tokens  of 
His  Love  and  Power  «. 

At  first  sight,  St.  Paul's  sermon  from  the  steps  of  the  Areo- 
pagus might  seem  to  be  rather  Theistic  than  Christian.  St.  Paul 
had  to  gain  the  ear  of  a  '  philosophical'  audience  which  imagined 
that  *  Jesus  and  the  Resurrection'  were  two  *  strange  demons  ^,' 
who  might  presently  be  added  to  the  stock  of  deities  already 
venerated  by  the  Athenian  populace.  St.  Paul  is  therefore  eager 
to  set  forth  the  lofty  spirituality  of  the  God  of  Christendom ; 
but,  although  he  insists  chiefly  on  those  Divine  attributes  which 
are  observable  in  nature  and  Providence,  his  sermon  ends  with 
Jesus.  After  shewing  what  God  is  in  Himself  y,  and  what  are 
the  natural  relations  which  subsist  between  God  and  mankind  z, 
St.  Paul  touches  the  conscience  of  his  Athenian  audience  by  a 
sharp  denunciation  of  the  vulgar  idolatry  which  it  despised  *,  and 
he  calls  men  to  repent  by  a  reference  to  the  coming  judgment, 
which  conscience  itself  foreshadowed.  But  the  certainty  of  that 
judgment  has  been  attested  by  the  historical  fact  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus ;  the  risen  Jesus  is  the  future  Judge  ^. 

Or,  listen  to  St  Paul  as  with  fatherly  authority  and  tender- 
ness he  is  taking  his  leave  of  his  fellow-labourers  in  Christ,  the 
presbyters  of  Ephesus,  on  the  strand  of  Miletus.  Here  the 
Apostle's  address  moves  incessantly  round  the  Person  of  Jesus. 
He  protests  that  to  lead  men  to  repentance  towards  God  and 
faith  towards  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ*^,  had  been  the  single  object 
of  his  public  and  private  ministrations  at  Ephesus.  He  counts 
not  his  life  dear  to  himself,  if  only  he  can  complete  the  mission 
which  is  so  precious  to  him  because  he  has  received  it  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  d  The  presbyters  are  bidden  to  *  shepherd  the 
Church  of  God  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  Own  Blood  e;' 

»  Acts  xiii.  40 :  /3X«Vrre  oIp  p^  M\$p  i<p*  ifias  rh  dprin^pov  iv  ro7s 
rpoipiircuf'  '*'l8ere,  ol  irora^poi^Ta},  ical  BavfidcaT^  koI  i^paylad^rt*  Zri  tpyov 
iydt  ipyd^onat  iv  reus  iin4pats  i/x&u.*  Hab.  i.  5. 

«  Acts  xvii.  18  :  ^4vav  Haifioyioty  Hoku  KarayytXths  thai. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  24,  25.  »  Ibid.  vers.  16-28. 

»  Ibid.  vers.  29,  30.  *>  Ibid.  ver.  31. 

«  Ibid.  XX.  21 :  Sio/ioprvp^jufyof  ....  r^v  tU  rhp  Qthv  fitrdyoiav,  K(d  xtariv 
T'J)*'  €ts  rhy  Kvpioy  Tjfuoy  lijcroOy  Xpt(rT6y, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  24. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  a8 :  Troifiaiytiy  rijy  iKKXriiriay  rov  ecov  [Kvpfou,  Tisch.  al.]  %v 
w€pifiroiii<raTo  8tA  rov  cS/iaros  rov  iSlov.  See  Dr.  Wordsworth's  note  in  lor. 
In  the  third  edition  of  his  Greek  Testament,  Dean  Alford  restored  the 
reading  rov  Bfov,  which  he  had  abandoned  for  Kvpiov  in  the  two  former 
editions.  Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  argument  of  the  note  in  his  fifth 
edition.     For  Kvpiov  are  A,  C,  D,  £ ;  for  Ocov,  B^  M,  Syr.,  Vulg. 
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and  the  Apostle  concludes  by  quoting  a  saying  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  which  has  not  been  recordefd  in  the  Gospels,  but  which 
was  then  reverently  treasured  in  the  Church,  to  the  effect  that 
*  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  V 

In  the  two  apologetic  discourses  delivered,  the  one  from  the 
stairs  of  the  tower  of  Antonia  before  the  angry  multitude,  and 
the  other  in  the  council-chamber  at  Caesarea  before  King 
Agrippa  II.  of  Chalcis,  St.  Paul  justifies  his  missionary  activity 
by  dwelling  upon  the  circumstances  which  accompanied  and 
immediately  followed  his  conversion.  Everything  had  turned 
upon  a  fact  which  the  Apostle  abundantly  insists  upon; — he 
had  received  a  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  in  His  heavenly  glory. 
It  was  Jesus  Who  had  spoken  to  St.  Paul  from  heaven  P ;  it  was 
Jesus  Who  had  revealed  Himself  as  persecuted  in  His  suffering 
Church  l»;  it  was  to  Jesus  that  St.  Paul  had  surrendered  his 
moral  liberty  * ;  it  was  from  Jesus  that  he  had  received  specific 
orders  to  go  into  Damascus  ^ ;  Jesus  had  commissioned  him  to 
be  a  minister  and  witness  both  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the 
truths  which  were  yet  to  be  disclosed  to  him  * ;  it  was  by 
Jesus  that  he  was  sent  both  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  *to  open 
their  eyes,  and  to  turn  them  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from 
the  power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that,*  continued  the  Heavenly 
Speaker,  *  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  inheritance 
among  them  which  are  sanctified  by  faith  that  is  in  Me  "».*  It 
was  Jesus  Who  had  appeared  to  St.  Paul  when  he  was  in  an 
ecstasy  in  the  Temple,  had  bidden  him  leave  Jerusalem  suddenly, 
and  had  sent  him  to  the  GJentiles".  The  revelation  of  Jesus  had 
been  emphatically  the  turning-point  of  the  Apostle's  life ;  it  had 
first  determined  the  direction  and  had  then  quickened  the 
intensity  of  his  action.  He  could  plead  with  truth  before  Agrippa 
that  he  had  not  been  disobedient  unto  the  heavenly  vision  o. 
But  who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  Lord  Who  in  His  glorified 
Manhood  thus  speaks  to  His  servant  from  the  skies,  and  Who 
is  withal  revealed  to  him  in  the  very  centre  of  his  soul  p,  is  no 


'  Acts  XX.  35 :  fiPTifioytituf  rt  rStv  xAyttv  tow  Kvpiov  'Ii}(roDy  tri  a^hs  cftre* 
'  Mairtfpi^v  iffTi  ijmXXov  ^Mwai  ^  KafiUdifUV* 

s  Ibid.  xxii.  7 ;  xxvi.  14.       *»  Ibid.  xxii.  8  :  xxvi.  15.        *  Ibid.  xxii.  10. 

k  Ibid.  »  Ibid.  xxvi.  16.  "»  Ibid.  vers.  17,  18. 

n  Ibid.  xxii.  17 :    iyhrro Tpotrtvxoti^tfov  /uw  4v  r^  Up^,  ytytaBcu 

fit  iv  4K(rrd(r€t,  kcH  I5ccr  c^hv  \4yovri  fiot^  ^irtvffov  fcal  l{cA0(  iv  ^^X**^  ^{ 
'IcpouffoA^/ii.     Ibid.  ver.  a  l  :  c/s  $dvii  fuucph,p  i^axoartXu  (re. 
,    «>  Ibid.  xxvL  19:  oltK  iytv6tiriv  hittiB^s  rp  obpavitfi  6vrcur(^ 

P  Gal.  i.  15,  16 :  ti/Z6Kria*y  6  Bths ....  ivoKoA^ai  rhr  Xibv  ainov  hf  ffioL 
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created  being,  is  neither  saint  nor  seraph,  but  in  veiy  truth,  the 
Master  of  consciences,  the  Monarch  Who  penetrates,  inhabits, 
and  rules  the  secret  life  of  spirits,  the  King  Who  claims  the 
fealty  and  Who  orders  the  ways  of  men  1 

St.  PauFs  popular  teaching  then  is  emphatically  a  '  preaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  4/  Our  Lord  is  always  the  Apostle's  theme  ; 
but  the  degree  in  which  His  Divine  glory  is  unveiled  varies  with 
the  capacities  of  the  Jewish  or  heathen  listeners  for  bearing  the 
great  discovery.  The  doctrine  is  distributed,  if  we  may  so  speak, 
in  a  like  varying  manner  over  the  whole  text  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  It  lies  in  those  greetings'  by  which  the  Apostle 
associates  Jesus  Christ  with  God  the  Father,  as  being  the  source 
no  less  than  the  channel  of  the  highest  spiritual  blessings.  It  is 
pointedly  asserted  when  the  Galatians  are  warned  that  St.  Paul 
is  '  an  Apostle  not  from  men  nor  by  man,  huJb  by  Jesus  Christ 
and  God  the  Father".'  It  is  implied  in  the  bencKlictions  which 
the  Apostle  pronounces  in  the  Name  of  Christ  without  naming 
the  Name  of  God  *.  It  underlies  those  early  apostolical  hymns, 
sung,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  Redeemer's  honour  ^ ;  it  justifies 


4  Acts  iz.  30 ;  zviL  3,  i8 ;  xxriii.  31 :  IMatnw  th  rtpl  rod  Kvptou  *hiffov, 
CI  Ibid.  ▼.  41 ;  a  Cor.  Iv.  5. 

'  Rom.  i.  7 :  x^'^  ^t'^  '^"^  ^^f^P^  ^'^  Omv  llarphs  ifi&y  letd  KvpUv  *Ii}(rov 
Xpiarov,  I  Cor.  L  3  ;  a  Cor.  i.  2 ;  GaL  i.  3 ;  Eph.  i.  a ;  Phil.  i.  a  ;  CoL  i. 
a  ;  I  These,  i.  i ;  a  These.  L  a ;  Philemon  3.  In  i  Tim.  i.  a  ;  a  Tim.  i.  a  ; 
Tit.  L  4,  IAcos  is  inserted  between  x<^*'  ^nd  ttp^imfi,  probably  because  the 
dergy,  on  aocoont  of  their  great  responsibilities,  need  the  pitying  mercy  of 
God  more  than  Christian  laymen. 

■  Gal.  i.  I :  obic  &ir*  iuf0pAn»w  oiiih  8c*  Mp^wov,  &Xkit  81&  *lri<rov  Xpiarov 
Kol  6coD  narp6s, 

^  Rom.  xvi.  ao,  74 :  4  X^'^  '''^v  Kvptov  iftA&v  *hiirov  Xpurrov  fitrh  irdtrrw 
llJMw.     I  Cor.  xvi.  a3  ;   a  Cor.  ziii.  13.    In  Gal.  vi.  18,  iirrh  rov  wpt^fioros 
(flUgv,  PhiL  iv.  a3 ;  i  Thess.  t.  a8.   a  Thess.  il.  16 :  oinhf  9i  b  Kipios  ^lutp 
*Ii}(roDf  XptffrhSf  lud  b  Oc^f  koX  Ilar^p  ^Mwv,  6  iiyaiHiaus  ^/ias  ical  Ms  wtMpd' 
KKfiffiy  OMvlaif  koI  fKwl^a  iycidiiv  iv  x^*^h  ''apcucakdffM  IfiAv  t^  KOp^laSf  Kol 
tmipi^cu  ifMs  iv  TcanX  X^Ty  koL  tpy^  i,ya$^. 
u  Such  are  i  Tim.  i  15,  from  a  hymn  on  redemption. 
Xptffrhs  *hiirovs 
^AOcf  9is  rhv  K6<rfiov 
i^jMpTttXobs  ffStaau, 
And  Ibid.  iii.  16,  from  a  hymn  on  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  triumph. 
i^wtp^tdri  iv  aapKl, 
I8<icau6^  iv  Tvt^fuertf 
&^9ri  ityyiKotSt 
iiaipOxOri  iv  ([dviffiv, 
iwiffrt^  iv  ic6<rii^y 
h;v9khp9n  iv  Z6iy. 
Vl] 
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the  thanksgivings  and  doxolo^es  poured  forth  to  His  praise  ^. 
It  alone  can  explain  the  application  of  passages,  which  are  used 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  Lord  Jdiovah,  to  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  i ;  such  an  application  would  have  been  impossible 
unless  St.  Paul  had  renounced  his  belief  in  the  authority  and 
sacred  character  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  or  had  explicitly 
recognised  the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Jehovah  Himself 
visiting  and  redeeming  His  people. 

Mark  too  how  the  truth  before  us  enters  into  the  leading 
topics  of  St.  Paul's  great  Epistles ;  how  it  is  presupposed  even 
where  it  is  not  asserted  in  terms.  Does  that  picture  of  the 
future  Judge  Whose  Second  Coming  is  again  and  again  brought 
before  us  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  befit  one  who  is 
not  Divine « 1  Is  it  possible  that  the  Justifier  of  humanity  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Bomans  and  the  Gkilatians  can  be  only  a 
human  martyr  after  all  %  Why  then  is  the  effect  of  His  Death  so 
distinct  in  kind  from  any  which  has  followed  upon  the  martyr- 
dom of  His  servants  a  1    How  comes  it  that  by  dying  He  has 

And  1  Tim.  ii.  11-13,  from  a  hymn  on  the  glories  of  martyrdom. 

cl  iipwo^fitBa,  KSuceafos  ikptrfifferai  iifuis* 
ct  dvioTov/Acv,  ixfivos  Tntrrhs  fidyw 
ipyilffcurOu  iavT6if  ob  Z{/yarai, 
And  Tit.  iii.  4-7,  from  a  hymn  on  the  way  of  salvation)  c£  Keble's  Sermons 
Acad,  and  Ooc.,  p.  18 a. 

9tc  tk  h  Xfni<rT&nis  koDl  ^  ifHKewOpwirla  iwtipdyn  rod  ^wrrjpos  ^fm¥  6EOT, 
oifK  i^  tfiyw  tSov  iv  ZiKcuoviinp  Sw  iirotfican/fv  ^f-f'tSt 
ikWk  Kar^L  rhy  a^ov  £\coy,  l^troatrty  iifiat, 
Zik  \ovTpov  waXtyytyfcioff  ical  hfouccuv^trfcis  IINETMAT02  'AnOT, 
ol  i^^x^fy  i<p*  ^fias  vAouo-fws,  8i&  *IH20T  XPITTOT  rov  lUtrripos  iifiQy, 
tya  ^KcuttOiyrts  rg  iK^lyou  X*^***"** 
kKi\poy6fun  ytydfjutBa  kot*  kKirlia  (wris  cd»ylov. 
Although  in  Tit  iii.  4  'Xonrjpos  ecov  refers  to  the  Father,  it  is  Jesus  Christ 
our  Saviour  through  Whom  He  ha»  given  the  Spirit  and  the  sacraments,  the 
grace  of  justification,  and  an  inheritance  of  eternal  life.    Jesus  is  the  more 
prominent  Subject  of  the  hymn.     Compare  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  on 
penitence^  based  on  Isa.  Ix.  i^  and  quoted  in  £ph.  v.  14. 
lycipcu  6  KaBfUcoy 
Koi  ia^dara  iK  r&y  vtKpSay, 
KtU  hri^^ffet  ffot  6  XpiffrSs, 

*  Rom.  ix.  5 ;  and  perhaps  xvi.  ay,  see  Ols.  in  loc.;  i  Tim.  i.  xa :  x^"'  ^X** 
rw  iyZvvan^aayri  fit  Xpttrr^  'IijcoD  r^  Kupitp  rifuiy  ir.rA. 

J  e.g.  Joel  ii.  3a  in  Rom.  x.  13 ;  Jer.  ix.  a3,  14  in  i  Cor.  i.  31,  etc. 
«  I  Thess.  iv.  16,  17 ;  a  Thess.  i.  7,  8  ;  ii.  8. 

*  Rom.  iii.  95,  26  ;  Gal.  ii.  16,  etc.  St.  Paul's  argument  in  Gral.  iii.  ao 
implies  our  Lord's  Divinity  5  since,  if  Christ  is  merely  human,  He  would  be 

[lectt. 
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achieved  that  restoration  of  the  rightful  relations  of  man's  being 
towards  God  and  moral  tmth  b,  which  the  law  of  nature  and 
the  Law  of  Sinai  had  alike  failed  to  secure  1  Does  not  the  whole 
representation  of  the  Second  Adam  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  point  to  a  dignity 
more  than  human )  Can  He,  Who  is  not  merely  a  living  soul, 
but  a  quickening  Spirit ;  from  Whom  life  radiates  throughout 
renewed  humanity ;  from  Whom  there  flows  a  stream  of  grace 
more  abundant  than  the  mheritance  of  sin  which  was  bequeathed 
by  our  fallen  parent, — can  He  be,  in  His  Apostle's  mind,  merely 
one  of  the  race  which  He  thus  blesses  and  saves  %  And  if  Jesus 
Christ  be  more  than  man,  is  it  possible  to  suggest  any  interme- 
diate position  between  humanity  and  the  throne  of  God,  which 
St.  Paul,  with  his  earnest  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  could  have 
believed  Him  to  occupy  ? 

In  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  St.  Paul  is  not  especially 
maintaining  any  one  great  truth  of  revelation  ;  he  is  entering 
with  practical  versatility  into  the  varied  active  life  and  pressing 
wants  of  a  local  Church.  Yet  these  Epistles  might  alone  suffice 
to  shew  the  high  and  unrivalled  honour,  paid  to  Jesus  Christ  in 
the  Apostle's  heart  and  thought.  Is  the  Apostle  contrasting  his 
preaching  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Greek  and  the  hopes  of 
the  Jewish  world  around  him  1  Jesus  crucified  c  is  his  central 
subject ;  Jesus  crucified  is  his  whole  philosophy  ^  Is  he  pre- 
scribing the  law  of  apostolic  labours  in  building  up  souls  or 
Churches)  'Other  foundation  can  no  man  lay'  than  'Jesus 
Christ  **.'  Is  he  unfolding  the  nature  of  the  Church  ]  It  is  not 
a  self-organized  multitude  of  religionists  who  agree  in  certain 
tenets,  but  *  the  Body  of  Christ  ^'  Is  he  arguing  against  sins 
of  impurity  1  Christians  have  only  to  remember  that  they  are 
members  of  Christ  R    Is  he  deepening  a  sense  of  the  glory  and 

a  mediator  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Moses  was  a  mediator.  Of  the  two 
parties,  God  and  Israel,  the  fA§<rirris  of  the  Law  could  properly  represent 
Israel  ajone. .  The  fuairris  of  i  Tim.  ii  5  is  altogether  higher. 

c  X  Cor.  i.  33,  74 :  If/itis  Hi  mjp^aofity  Xpirrhv  itrravpttfi^rov  ....  ecoG 
Zivafu»  ical  8<oD  voipUof. 

'  Ibid.  ii.  a  :  ob  yiip  licpiva  rov  tlB4yM  rt  iw  Ifuif,  c2  fiij  *lria-ovp  Xpurrhif, 
icol  rovroy  iaravpcff/itrov. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  11 :  $€fi4\iop  yhp  HWov  oltifU  S^oreu  Otufcu  xaph'Thp  ictifKWoyy 
Zs  iariv  *\ri<Tovs  6  Xptffr6i,     Isa.  xxviii.  16;  Eph.  ii.  ao. 

'  I  Cor.  xii.  27  :  tfitis  8/  iart  <r&fM  Xpitrrov  ical  fi4\fi  iK  i».4pcv%.  Thus  he 
even  identifies  the  Church  with  Christ.  Ibid.  ver.  la  :  KoffiAwtp  yiip  rh  ff&/jM 
%v  i<m,  Koi  fjj\ri  Ix"  ^oXA^  ....  oSrea  icol  6  Xpurr6s. 

K  Ibid.  vi.  15  :  oIk  otSarc  Sri  t^  v^fiara  Ifi&y  /u^Xi}  Xpitrrov  iffruf; 
Vl] 
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of  the  responsibility  of  being  a  Christian  1  Christians  are  re- 
minded that  Jesus  Christ  is  in  them  except  they  be  reprobates  \ 
Is  he  excommunicating  or  reconciling  a  flagrant  offender  against 
natural  law  )  He  delivers  to  Satan  in  the  Name  of  Christ ;  he 
absolves  in  the  Person  of  Christ  *.  Is  he  rebuking  irreverence 
towards  the  Holy  Eucharist  ?  The  broken  bread,  and  the  cup  of 
blessing  are  not  picturesque  sjrmbols  of  an  absent  Teacher,  but 
veils  of  a  gracious  yet  awfiil  Presence ;  the  irreverent  receiver  is 
guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord  Which  he  does  not 
*  discern  K'  Is  he  pointing  to  the  source  of  the  souVs  birth 
and  growth  in  the  life  of  light  ?  It  is  the  '  illumination  of  the 
Gospel  of  the  Glory  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Image  of  God;' 
it  is  the  'illumination  of  the  knowledge  of  the  gloiy  of  God 
in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ  I'  Is  he  describing  the  spirit 
of  the  Christian  life  1  It  is  perpetual  self-mortification  for  the 
love  of  Jesus,  that  the  moral  life  of  Jesus  may  be  manifested 
to  the  world  in  our  frail  human  nature™.  Is  he  sketching 
out  the  intellectual  aim  of  his  ministry]  Every  thought  is 
to  be  brought  as  a  captive  into  submission  to  Christ  ^.  Is  he 
unveiling  the  motive  which  sustained  him  in  his  manifold  suf- 
ferings %  All  was  undergone  for  Christ  o.  Is  he  suffering  fi^m 
a  severe  bodily  or  spiritual  affliction  %  Thrice  he  prays  to  Jesus 
Christ  for  relief.  And  when  he  is  told  that  the  trial  will  not  be 
removed,  since  in  possessing  Christ's  grace  he  has  all  that  he 

^  a  Cor.  xiii.  5 :  ^  oIk  iiriyip<&<rKtr€  kunohsf  Uri  *lrjffovs  Xpt^rht  4p  6fuy 
iffrat ;  cl  fi'fi  rt  iZ6KifMt  i<rr§, 

'  I  Cor.  V.  4»  5  :  iu  t^  6¥6fiari  rod  Kvptov  4ifuiv  'liiaov,  ....  <rhy  r^ 
Zuvdixfi  rod  Kupiov  fifuiv  *lriffov  Xpurrov  vopaSoOyou  roy  rotovroy  r^  Sarar^ 
2  Cor.  ii.  10 :  tcaX  yhp  4yif  tXrt  KcxctpMr^uu,  f  xtx'^^f^  '<*  ^l^ft  ^^  vpoatiir^ 
Xpiffrov,  Xva  yAi  v\tovticrri0ufi^y  6iFh  rov  Sorova. 

^  Ibid.  X.  i6:  rh  xor^piov  r^s  tvKoylas  h  cirAtryov^cy,  obx^  Koumpla  rov 
oSfMTos  rov  Xpurrov  4(m ;  rhv  &{nov  hv  K\&fAtv,  oitx^  Koivtovia  rov  ffAfAorot 
rov  Xpitrrov  itrri ;  Ibid.  xi.  27  :  ts  iw  ioBlp  rby  iproy  rovroy  ^  viv^i  rh  trorif- 
pioy  rov  Kvpiov  hra^tuf,  tvoxos  ^crrcu  rov  a^fuxros  kqX  aXfiaros  rod  Kvp(ov. 
Ibid.  ver.  29:6  7^  i<rBl»y  kJouL  wlyoty  iya^ims,  Kplfta  kcBor^  io$Ui  iccU  vlyu,  /lii 
itoKplyw  rh  ff&fia  rov  Kupiov. 

^  7.  Cor.  iv.  4.  The  god  of  this  world  has  blinded  the  thoughts  of  the 
unbelievers,  ccs  rh  fiii  aiiydaat  ainois  rhy  pmruriihy  rov  ^inyytfJov  rijs  B6^s 
rov  Xpurrov,  Bs  iirrip  coc^y  rod  Btov.  On  the  other  hand,  Grod,  Who  bade 
light  shine  out  of  darkness,  has  shined  in  the  hearts  of  believing  Christians, 
irphs  (p9trurfiby  rijs  yytiir€«ts  rris  8^|i7S  rov  6cov  iy  Tpovdtit^  *liivov  XpurroU 
(ver.  6). 

™  Ibid.  ver.  10:  ti^a  kcUL  ^  (u^  rov  ^Vnvov  iy  r$  ffiUfuiTi  iffiAy  ^oMtptod^, 

*>  Ibid.  X.  5  :  a/xM<x\«T({oKr(f  iray  v6rifia  €ls  rV  dircucoV  tov  Xpurrov, 

o  Ibid.  xii.  10:  tif^oK&  iy  kaetytiaus,  4y  ffjSpcviy,  iy  iiydyKois,  iy  Hutyfuus^ 
iy  <rr*yox»p(ais  (nrhp  Xpurrov, 
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needs,  he  rejoices  in  the  infirmity  against  which  he  had  prayed, 

*  that  the  power  of  Christ  may  tahemacle  upon  him  p.*  Woidd 
he  summarize  the  relations  of  the  Christian  to  Christ  ?  To  Christ 
he  owes  his  mental  philosophy,  his  justification  before  God,  his 
progressive  growth  in  holiness,  his  redemption  from  sin  and 
death  <l.     Would  he  mark  the  happiness  of  instruction  in  that 

*  hidden  philosophy'  which  was  taught  in  the  Church  among  the 
perfect,  and  which  was  unknown  to  the  rulers  of  the  non- Chris- 
tian world  1  It  might  have  saved  them  from  crucifying  the  Lord 
of  Glory  '.  Would  he  lay  down  an  absolute  criterion  of  moral 
ruin  1  '  K  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be 
Anathema  Maran-atha  «.'  Would  he  impart  an  apostolical  bene- 
diction ?  In  one  Epistle  he  blesses  his  readers  in  the  Name  of 
Christ  alone*;  in  the  other  he  names  the  Three  Blessed  Persons: 
but  *  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ'  is  mentioned,  not  only 
before  *  the  fellowship  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  but  even  before  '  the 
love  of  God".* 

Here  are  texts,  selected  almost  at  random  from  those  two 
among  the  longer  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  most  entirely 
without  the  form  and  method  of  a  doctrinal  treatise,  dealing 
as  they  do  with  the  varied  contemporary  interests  and  contro- 
versies of  a  particular  Church.  Certainly  some  of  these  texts, 
taken  alone,  do  not  assert  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
put  them  together ;  add,  as  you  might  add,  to  their  number ; 
and  consider  whether  the  whole  body  of  language  before  you, 
however  you  interpret  it,  does  not  imply  that  Christ  held 
a  place  in  the  thought,  affections,  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul, 
higher  than  that  which  a  sincere  Theist  would  assign  to  any 
creature,  and,  if  Christ  be  only  a  creature,  obviously  inconsistent 
with  the  supreme  and  exacting  rights  of  God.  In  these  Epistles, 
it  is  not  the  teaching,  but  the  Person  and  work  of  Jesus  Christ, 
upon  which  St.  Paul's  eye  appears  to  rest.  Christ  Himself  is,  in 
St.  Paul's  mind,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  if  Christ  be  not  God, 
St  Paul  cannot  be  acquitted  of  assigning  to  Him  generally  a 

P  a  Cor.  xii.  7-9 :  M^  fioi  <rK6\orp  r^  ffopKi ....  Mp  roidrw  rcHf  rhw 
KipioF  trap^KdXtffct,  1»a  inrotrr^  &«'  ifiov'  irtU  cTpf^ic^  fioi,  *  *ApKfi  voi  i  X^^ 
fjun/'  ii  yhp  Zinnnds  fiov  i¥  dffBfrdtf  TfKfiourat.*  ^urra  qZv  fiJuKKw  KOuxA^ofuu 
iif  reus  iurdtwtiais  fiouj  Xva  i-wuncup^ay  iv*  4/1^  ^  Svyofuy  rov  Xpiarov. 

4  I  Cor.  i.  50 :  ts  iyttHiBri  ii/uy  aoipia  itwh  B*ov,  SiKcuoo^n;  re  koI  aytofffths 
icat  ii.wo\^pat4ris. 

^  Ibid,  it  8 :  ci  y^p  fyvwcay,  o^k  &y  rhv  Kipiw  tris  8(^{i)f  itrralpoovav, 

■  Ibid.  xtL  12  :  cY  ns  ob  if>i\tT  rhif  K^pioy  *lriffow  Xptarhv,  Ijrto  iufdOtfia, 
ftaphp  iidd,  *  Ibid.  ver.  33.  "  a  Cor.  ziiL  13. 
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prominence  which  is  inconsistent  with  serious  loyalty  to  mono- 
theistic truth. 

Still  more  remarkably  do  the  Epistles  of  the  First  Imprison- 
ment present  us  with  a  picture  of  our  Lord's  Work  and  Person 
which  absolutely  presupposes,  even  where  it  does  not  in  terms 
assert,  the  doctrine  of  His  Divinity.  The  Epistles  to  the  Ephe- 
sians  and  the  Colossians  are  even  more  intimately  related  to 
each  other  than  are  those  to  the  Eomans  and  the  Qalatians.  They 
deal  with  the  same  lines  of  truth ;  they  differ  only  in  method 
of  treatment.  That  to  the  Ephesians  is  devotional  and  expository ; 
that  to  the  Colossians  is  polemical.  In  the  Colossians  the  dignity 
of  Christ's  Person  is  put  forward  most  explicitly  as  against  the 
speculations  of  a  Judaizing  theosophy  which  degraded  Christ 
to  the  rank  of  an  archangel*,  and  which  recommended,  as  a 
substitute  for  Christ's  redemptive  work,  ascetic  observances, 
grounded  on  a  trust  in  the  cleansing  and  hallowing  properties 
and  powers  of  nature  y.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  our 
Lord's  Personal  dignity  is  asserted  more  indirectly.  It  is 
implied  in  His  reconciliation  of  Jews  and  heathens  to  each 
other  and  to  God,  and  still  more  in  His  relationship  to  the  pre- 
destination of  the  saints  \  In  both  Epistles  we  encounter  two 
prominent  lines  of  thought,  each,  in  a  high  degree,  pointing  to 
Christ's  Divine  dignity.  The  first,  the  absolute  character  of 
the  Christian  faith  as  contrasted  with  the  relative  character  of 

*  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  274:  'Die  im  Colosserbrief  gemeinten  Engels- 
verebrer  setzten  ohne  Zwdfel  Christus  selbst  in  die  Cla^  der  Engel,  als 
tva,  Tuov  iLpxayy^^^^t  ^ie  diess  Epiphanius  als  einen  Lehrsatz  der  Ebioniten 
angibt,  wogegen  der  Colosserbrief  mit  allem  Nacbdnick  auf  ein  solchea  KpartTp 
ri^v  kc^oAV  dringt,  dass  alles,  was  nicht  das  Haupt  sdhst  ist,  nitr  in  dnem 
ctbsoluten  AhkdngigkeUs-verh&ltniss  eu  Ihm  stehend  gedacht  wirdy  iL  19.' 

y  Ibid.  'Eine  Lehre,  welcbe  den  Menschen  in  religioser  Hinsicht  von 
seinem  natiirlichen  bUrgerlichon  Sein,  von  der  materiellen  Natur  abhangig 
macbte,  and  sein  religioses  Heil  durch  die  reinigende  und  beiligende  Kraft, 
die  man  den  Elementen  nnd  Substanzen  der  Welt  znschrieb,  den  Einfluss 
der  Himmels-c&rper,  das  natiirlicb  Reine  im  Unterscbied  von  dem  fOr  unrein 
Gehaltenen  vermittelt  werden  liess,  setzte  die  aroix^'ia  rod  xSaixov  an  dieselbe 
£telle,  welche  nur  Christus  als  Erluser  baben  sollte.  In  diesem  Sinne  werden 
V.  8  die  oToixcia  tov  KSafiw  und  Christus  einander  gegeniibergestellt.  Das 
ist  die  Philosopbie  in  dem  Sinne  in  welchem  das  Wesen  der  Philosophie  als 
Weltweisheit  bezeichnet  wird,  ab  die  Wissenschaft,  die  es  mit  den  <rrotx«ra 
rod  KSfffMv  zu  thun  bat.  Als  solche  ist  sle  auch  nur  eine  iccid^  iardrri,  eine 
blosse  vapdZoffis  rtav  iwBpdowegp,' 

■  Ibid.  p.  370 :  '  Der  transcendenten  Cbristologie  dieser  Briefe  und  ihrer 
darauf  beruhenden  Anschauung  von  dem  alles  umfassenden  und  tlber  alles 
iibergreifenden  Charakter  des  Christenthums  ist  es  ganz  gemass,  dass  sie  in 
der  Lehre  von  der  Beseligung  der  Menschen  auf  eine  iiberzeitliche  Vorber- 
bestimmung  zurtickgehen,  Eph.  i.  4,  f.* 

[lect. 
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heathenism  and  Judaism »;  the  second,  the  re-creative  power 
of  the  grace  of  Christ  *>.  In  both  Epistles  the  Church  is  con- 
sidered as  a  vast  spiritual  society  ^  which,  besides  embracing  as 
its  heritage  all  races  of  the  world,  pierces  the  veil  of  the  unseen, 
and  includes  the  families  of  heaven  <^  in  its  majestic  compass. 
Of  this  society  Christ  is  the  Head «,  and  it  is  *  His  Body,  the 
fulness  of  Him  That  filleth  all  in  all.'  Christ  is  the  predestined 
point  of  unity  in  which  earth  and  heaven,  Jew  and  Gentile, 
^  meet  and  are  one  *".  Christ's  Death  is  the  triumph  of  peace  in 
the  spiritual  world.  Peace  with  God  is  secured  through  the 
taking  away  of  the  law  of  condemnation  by  the  dying  Christ, 
Who  nails  it  to  His  Cross  and  openly  triumphs  over  the  powers 
of  darkness  %,  Peace  among  men  is  secured,  because  the  Cross 
is  the  centre  of  the  regenerated  world,  as  of  the  moral  universe  \ 
Divided  races,  religions,  nationalities,  classes,  meet  beneath  the 
Cross ;  they  embrace  as  brethren ;  they  are  fused  into  one  vast 
society  which  is  held  together  by  an  Indwelling  Presence,  re- 
flected in  the  general  sense  of  boundless  indebtedness  to  a 
transcendent  Love^.     Hence  in  these  Epistles  such  marked 

»  Baur,  VorlesoDgen,  p.  273  :  *  So  ist .  . .  auch  die  absolute  Erhabenheit 
des  Christenthums  liber  Judenthnm  xmd  Heidenthum  ausgesprochen.  Beide 
Terhklten  sich  gleich  negativ  (but  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree)  zum  Chris- 
tenthum,  das  ihnen  gegeniiber  b  \6yoi  t^s  hXifi%ias  ist  Eph.  i.  13,  oder  ^r 
im  Gegensatz  von  aK&ros  (v.  8).  Die  Juden  und  die  Heiden  waren  wegen  der 
allgemeinen  Stiudhaftigkeit  dem  gOttlichen  Zom  verfiillen,  Eph.  ii.  3.  Der 
religidse  Cbarakter  des  Heidenthums  wird  noch  besonders  dadurch  bezeichnet, 
dass  die  Heiden  &0coi  iv  r^  KStrfitp  sind  (ii.  12),  4aKorcofihot  rfi  Jitavol^.  6vrfs 
(iv.  18),  h.'Kj]\Xorpmfi4voi  t^i  (mts  rov  Btov  Zih  r^¥  Hypoiay  t^k  oZaop  iy 
alrois  (iv.  18),  xcpivaTovKrcf  Kark  rby  cd&ya  rod  KSvfwv  ro^ov  Korh  rhy 
&PXoyra  Trjs  i^ov<rias  rod  k4pos  (ii.  2).  Beiden  Religionen  gegeniiber  ist  das 
Christenthum  die  absolute  Religion.  Der  absolute  Charakter  des  Chtisteti- 
thums  sdbst  aher  ist  hedingt  durch  die  Person  Christi* 

»»  Col.  iii.  9;  Eph.  iv.  21  sqq.;  cf.  Ibid.  ii.  8-10.  Baur,  Vorlesungen, 
p.  270  :  *  Die  Gnade  ist  das  den  Menschen  durch  den  Glauben  an  Christus 
neu  schaffende  Princip.  Etwas  Neues  muss  namlich  der  Mensch  durch 
das  Christenthum  wextlen.' 

«  Col.  i.  5,  6 :  Tov  c^oyyeAfov,  rm  wap6yros  elj  I/jms,  KoBitf  «a2  iy  wayrl 
r^  KSffjuup,  Kcd  dim  Kopiroipopovtityoy.  Eph.  i.  13.  ^  Eph.  iii.  15. 

*  Eph.  L  22,  23  :  ahrhv  t^toKt  Kt^dK^y  {^\p  xdyra  tfi  iKKKnai^,  ^ris  iffrl 
rh  aSjfxa  aifToVf  rh  vKfipw/xa  rov  xdyra  iy  xoirt  xKripoviUyov.  v.  30. 

f  Ibid.  ver.  10 :  iLyiuct^aKaidtaaurBM  rh  wdvra  iy  r^  Xpiar^,  rd  tc  ^i^  roh 
ovpavoTs  ical  rh  M  rrjs  y^s'  iy  tdn^,  iy  $  Kcd  iic\7ip<l^$rifi.(y. 

s  Col.  ii.  14,  15. 

^  Col.  i.  20,  21  :  81*  alrov  &iroicara\Ad[{ai  rh  xdyra  tls  aMy^  §lpnyoxoiii<ras 
9ih  rov  aSfiaros  rod  trraupov  c^ov,  8i*  atnov,  ctrc  rh  ixl  rris  7^5,  clrc  rh  iy 
rots  ohpayoti, 

*  Ibid.  iii.  1 1 :  oIk  tyt  "EXXjiy  koX  *IovSaibr.  xfpirofi^  iral  dKpo$wrr(a,  fidp- 
fiapos,  "Xk^s,  MXos,  i\€{>$fpos'  h\Xh  rh  xirra  ical  ^i'  xwri  Xpiar6s.  Ob« 
VI] 
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emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  unity  of  the  Body  of  Christ^ ;  since 
the  reunion  of  moral  beings  shews  forth  Christ^s  Personal  Glory. 
Christ  is  the  Unifier.  As  Christ  in  His  Passion  is  the  Combiner 
and  Eeconciler  of  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven ;  so  He  ascends 
to  heaven,  He  descends  to  hell  on  His  errand  of  reconciliation 
and  combination  \  He  institutes  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  ™ ; 
He  is  the  Root  from  which  her  life  springs,  the  Foundation  on 
which  her  superstructure  rests  i ;  He  is  the  quickening,  organ- 
izing, Catholicizing  Principle  within  her  o.  The  closest  of  natural 
ties  is  the  chosen  symbol  of  His  relation  to  her;  she  is  His 
bride.  For  her,  in  His  love,  He  gave  Himself  to  death,  that 
He  might  sanctify  her  by  the  cleansing  virtue  of  His  baptism, 
and  might  so  present  her  to  Himself,  her  Lord, — ^blameless, 

serve  the  moral  inferences  in  rers.  13-14,  the  measure  of  charity  being 
jco^^f  Kol  6  Xpiarhs  ix'^P^^^'^^  ^M^*  Especially  Jews  and  Grentiles  are  re- 
conciled beneath  the  Cross,  because  the  Cross  cancelled  the  obligatoriness  of 
the  ceremonial  law.  Eph.  ii.  14-17:  alnhs  ydp  itrriv  ^  tlpi\vy\  iifuiy,  6  woiiitras 
rit  ikfJL^Artpa  tv^  ical  rh  fitffAretxoy  rov  (f>payfiov  Xiffcu,  r^v  ^X^P*""  ^^  "^  trapKl 
ahroVt  rhw  y6fiow  rSow  iyroK&if  4y  li^fiotri,  KoraprffitrtW  tra  robs  8^  ktIto  iv 
kaur^  kis  'iva  Kaivhv  iyBpuvoVf  wot&p  flfrfiyriyf  icol  iwoKoraWdlp  robs  ififoripovs 
iy  iy\  ffi&iiart  rtp  6«^  8(&  rod  ffraupov,  i,TOKrtivas  t^f  ^X^P*'^  ^^  o.br^. 

^  Baur,  Christenthum,  p.  119 :  '  Die  Einheit  ist  das  eigentliche  Wesen  der 
Kirche,  diese  Einheit  ist  mit  alien  zu  ihr  gehorenden  Momenten  dorch  das 
Christenthum  gegeben,  es  ist  Ein  Leib,  Ein  Oeist,  Ein  Herr,  Ein  Glaube,  Eine 
Taufe  u.  s.  w.  Eph.  iv.  4,  f. . . . .  Yon  diesem  Punkte  aus  steigt  die  Anschaaung 
hoher  hinauf,  bis  dahin,  wo  der  Grund  aller  Einheit  liegt.  Die  einigende, 
eine  allgemeine  Gemeinschaft  stiftende  Kraft  des  Todes  Christi  lasst  sich  nur 
daraus  begreifen,  dati  Christiit  uberhaupt  der  alUs  tragende  und  zusam- 

menhaltende  CentrcUpunkU  des  ganzen  UniversurM  ist Die  Christologie 

der  Beiden  Briefe  hkngt  aufs  Innigste  zusammen  mit  dem  in  der  unmittel> 
baren  Gegenwart  gegebenen  BedUrifniss  der  Einigung  in  der  Idee  der  Einen, 
alle  Unterschiede  und  Gegensatze  in  sich  aufhebenden  Kirche.  Es  ist,  wenn 
wir  uns  in  die  Anschauungsweise  dieser  Briefe  hineinversetzen,  schon  ein 
acht  katholisches  Bewusstsein  das  sich  in  ihnen  ausspricht.'  This  may  be 
folly  admitted  without  accepting  Baur*s  conclusions  'as  to  the  date  and 
authorship  'of  the  two  Epistles. 

1  Eph.  iT.  10 :  b  Karafihs,  cdrrSs  itrri  kcDl  6  &ya$its  6mpdy»  irdyrmy  r&y 
ohfHxySby^  Tra  vKripAaji  r&  xdrro. 

™  Ibid.  vers.  11-13 :  icai  abrhs  HiuKt  robs  fi^y  iLvo(rr6kovs,  robs  8^  wpo- 
^ras,  robs  8i  ebctyy9\i<rria,  robs  8i  iroi/i4yas  icoJ  St^cuTKdKovs,  irpibs  rhy 
KarapmtTfthy  r&y  kyloay,  cts  tfTfoy  ^iaKovia,s,  tis  oiKo^ofi^y  rod  aAfiaros  rod 
Xpurrov'  fi^xpi  Karavr'fiffetfify  ol  irdyr§s  tls  r^y  hSrrjra  rijs  xl(rrfC9S  koX 
rris  iwtyv^o'tofs  rov  Tlov  rov  6cov,  tls  (ky^pa  rfkttoy,  €ij  fUrpoy  iikuclca  rod 
wKjip^fiaros  rod  Xpitrrod, 

"  Col.  ii.  7  •  4ppt(vti4»oi  Kol  iirotKo^fioifityoi  iy  o^r^. 

o  Eph.  iT.  15,  16:  6  Xpurrbs,  4^  ol  vay  rh  aSffui  <rvyapfio\oyo6fityoy  ica) 
<nfi$i^(6fjLtyoy  8(^  wdmis  cup^s  rris  4xixopriy(aSf  kot*  4y4pyttcar  4y  fi4rp^ 
hfbs  ixdirrov  fi4povtf  r^y  diirjiriy  rod  c^fAaros  vottircu  tls  olko^fi^iy  4aurod 
iy  itydxp.     Col.  ii.  ip* 
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immaculate,  glorious  p.  And  thus  He  is  the  Standard  of  per- 
fection with  which  she  must  struggle  to  correspond.  Her  mem- 
bers must  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things.  Accordingly,  not 
to  mention  the  great  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians,  Jesus  Christ  is  said  in  that  Epistle  to  possess 
the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  other  attributes  of  Deity  Q.  In 
the  allusions  to  the  Three  Most  Holy  Persons,  which  so  remark- 
ably imderlie  the  structure  and  surface-thought  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians,  Jesus  Christ  is  associated  most  significantly 
with  the  Father  and  the  Spirit'.  He  is  the  Invisible  King, 
Whose  slaves  Christians  are,  and  Whose  Will  is  to  be  obeyed  •. 
The  kingdom  of  God  is  His  kingdom  ^ ;  the  Church  is  subject 
to  Him  «.  He  is  the  Object  of  Christian  study,  and  of  Christian 
hope^.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  it  is  expressly  said 
that  all  created  beings  in  heaven,  on  earth,  and  in  hell,  when 
His  triumph  is  complete,  shall  acknowledge  the  majesty  even  of 
His  Human  Nature  y.  The  preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  described 
as  the  preaching  Christ  2.  Death  is  a  blessing  for  the  Christian, 
since  by  death  he  gains  the  eternal  presence  of  Christ  \  The 
Philippians  are  specially  privileged  in  being  permitted,  not 
merely  to  believe  on  Christ,  but  to  suffer  for  Him  ^.    The  Apostle 

P  Epb.  y.  35-37  :  b  Xpiarhs  iiydirrifft  t^p  iKieXriateuff  mu  iavrhy  TopiZvKw 
iw\p  oirrr\s'  Xva  vMiv  ayiixra,  KoBapUras  ry  \ovrp^  rov  Sicnos  iw  ^fiart^  X^a 

1j  rt  T&v  roiovrctff  &AA*  &a  ^  ayia  Kot  AfiotfAos, 

4  Col.  ii.  5:  4if  f  cM  rdyrfs  ol  Briaavpol  rris  ffo^ias  Ktd  rTJs  yv^tws 
hirdKpv^i.     Ibid.  i.  19,  ii.  9. 

'  Eph.  i.  3 :  Uar^p  rov  Kvptov,  Ibid.  ver.  6 :  iv  r^  1iyaTrifi4v^,  Ibid, 
ver.  13  :  iv^poyhBtrrt  ry  Uutifuirt.  Ibid.  ii.  18  :  8»*  ainov  ^x^M**'  'r^»'  irpoff' 
ayvy^y  ol  iLpu^irrtpoi  h  iv\  Xlfc^/iarc  itphs  rhv  Xlircpa.  Ibid.  iii.  6 :  tniy 
ic\iip6ifOfia,  Koi  v6vffo»fxa,  Kot  <rvtifi4roxaf  where  the  Father  Whose  heirs  we 
are,  the  Son  of  Whose  Body  we  are  members,  the  Spirit  of  Whose  gifts  we 
partake,  seem  to  be  glanced  at  by  the  adjectives  denoting  onr  relationship 
to  the  hrayy^Kla.    Cf.  Ibid.  iii.  1 4-1 7. 

■  Ibid.  vi.  6:  fi^  kot'  6p$a\fwliov\(icuf  its  hf$pontdp€<rKoi,  &AA'  ifs  iovKoi 
Tov  Xpttrrov. 

*  Ibid.  V.  5 :  itf  rit  0affi\fi<f.  rov  Xpiffrov  ical  OfoD.  Col.  i.  13 :  r^i^  /3o- 
(TtXtiea^  rov  Tlov  riis  dydwris  eUnov. 

»  Eph.  V.  24 :  ^  iiacXaiiffla  ^ordvatrcu  ry  Xpurrf. 
«  Ibid.  iv.  30;  i.  13. 

y  Phil.  ii.  10:  tiKa  iv  r^  6y6ftart  *lriaov  ray  y6yv  icdfjci^  hrovpwimw  iral 
iviytioav  Kol  KceraxOopiuy,   Cf.  St.  Cyril  Alex.  Thes.  p.  128. 

*  Ibid.  i.  16 :  rhy  Xpiffrhy  icarayytWovaiy.  Ibid.  ver.  18 :  Xpiirr^f  Koray' 
ydXXrrcu, 

*  Ibid.  ver.  35  :  IwiOvfAlay  fx^^  *^*  ''^  iyaXwai,  leoi  <rhy  Xpitrr^  that. 

*>  Ibid.  ver.  39 :  6fuy  ^x^^^^l  "i*^  ^^p  Xptffrov,  ott  fUyoy  rh  %l$  ainhy  vur- 
rt^of,  i\A&  iccU  rh  Mp  eUnov  wdax^ty* 
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trusts  in  Jesus  Christ  that  it  will  be  possible  to  send  Timothy 
to  Philippic.  He  contrasts  the  selfishness  of  ordinary  Chris- 
tians with  a  disinterestedness  that  seeks  the  things  (it  is  pot 
said  of  God,  but)  of  Christ d.  The  Christian  'boast'  or  'glory* 
centres  in  Christ,  as  did  the  Jewish  in  the  Law  ® ;  the  Apostle 
had  counted  all  his  Jewish  privil^^  as  dung  that  he  might  win 
Christ  *" ;  Christ  strengthens  him  to  do  all  things  K ;  Chnst  will 
one  day  change  this  body  of  our  humiliation,  that  it  may  become 
of  like  form  with  the  Body  of  flis  glory,  according  to  the  energy 
of  His  ability  even  to  subdue  all  things  imto  Himself^.  In  this 
Epistle,  as  in  those  to  the  Corinthians,  the  Apostle  is  far  from 
pursuing  any  one  line  of  doctrinal  statement :  moral  exhor- 
tations, interspersed  with  allusions  to  persons  and  matters  of 
interest  to  himself  and  to  the  Philippians,  constitute  the  staple 
of  his  letter.  And  yet  how  constant  are  the  references  to  Jesus 
Christ,  and  how  inconsistent  are  they,  taken  as  a  whole,  with 
any  conception  of  His  Person  which  denies  His  Divinity ! 

The  Pastoral  Epistles  are  distinguished,  not  merely  by  the 
specific  directions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  Chnstian 
hierarchy  and  religious  societies  in  the  apostolical  Church  i, 
but  also  and  especially  by  the  stress  which  they  lay  upon  the 
vital  distinction  between  heresy  and  orthodoxy  k.    Each  of  these 

^  Phil.  ii.  19  :  \\ir[^m  Z\  kv  Kvpltp  *l7i<roVt  TifiSOtov  rax^ots  W/i^  ^/uW. 
'  Ibid.  ver.  21 :   ol  xdrrcs  yhp  rh  iaurcov  (riTovffiyf  oh  t&  tov  XfMorov 

®  Ibid.  iiL  3  :  Kavx^ft-ffoi  Iv  Xpurr^  *Ii)<rov. 

'  Ibid.  ver.  8 :  Hi*  hv  rh  rdpra  i(rifiUiOfii>'  K(d  iiyovfxai  <nc6fia\a  clyai,  tya 
Xpirrhy  Ktf^vtt,  koHL  €6p€$&  h  abr^, 

s  Ibid.  iv.  13 :  Ttdyra  Iffx^  ky  r^  MvyafjMvmt  fit  Xpurr^. 

^  Ibid.  iii.  2 1 :  ftf  tLrroffx'll'^'^^^*^  "^^  cufxa  rrjs  rawcivi&attes  ffuQp,  elf  rh 
ytv4<r$ai  ainh  <rififiop(poy  rti  afUftari  r^s  B6^ris  otfTov,  Korit  r^y  Mprf^uof  rw 
66ya<rBai  a^hy  koX  vword^tu  la(;Tf>  rh,  xiarra* 

i  I  Tim.  iii.  iv.  v. ;  Tit.  i.  5-9  ;  ii.  i-io,  &o. 

^  St.  Paul's  language  impUes  that  the  true  faith  is  to  the  soul  what  the 
most  necessary  conditions  of  health  are  to  the  body,  iyiaiyowja  ZiZourKdfda 
(i  Tim.  i.  10 ;  Tit.  i.  9;  iL  i);  so  \6yos  Ityi^s  (Tit.  ii.  8),  \6yoi  dyitdyoyrts 
(2  Tim.  i.  13).  Thus  the  orthodox  teaching  is  styled  ^  koX^i  dtBaaKoXta 
(i  Tim.  iv.  6),  or  simply  1^  BiHaaKokla  (Ibid.  vL  1),  as  though  no  other 
deserved  the  name.  Any  deviation  (frcpoSidcuricaAftW,  Ibid.  i.  3 ;  vi.  3)  is 
self-condemned  as  being  such.  The  heretic  prefers  his  own  self-chosen 
private  way  to  the  universally-received  doctrine ;  he  is  to  be  cut  off,  after 
two  admonitions,  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  (Tit.  iii.  to)  on  the 
ground  that  i^tarpairrai  6  roiovros,  ic<t2  ofAoprdyti,  &y  olroKaTdKpiros  (Ibid.). 
Heresy  is  spoken  of  by  turns  as  a  crime  and  a  misfortune,  irtpl  r^y  iriariy 
iyavdyna'av  (i  Tim.  i.  19);  iiTtirXayiiOrjtrav  &vb  liis  irlartws  (Ibid.  vi.  10); 
irtpl  T^v  it\'ii0tiay  ii<rr6x'n<ray  (2  Tim.  ii.  18).  Deeper  error  is  characterized 
in  severer  terms^  iLTtocrfiffoyrai  rris  wlffrtms,  wpo<r4xoyT€s  iryeifuurt  irAdvois 
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lines  of  teaching  radiates  from  a  most  exalted  conception  of 
Christ's  Person,  whether  He  is  the  Source  of  ministerial  power^, 
or  the  Sun  and  Centre-point  of  orthodox  truth  i^.  In  stating 
the  doctrine  of  redemption  these  Epistles  insist  strongly  upon 
its  universality  °.  The  whole  world  was  redeemed  in  the  inten- 
tion of  Christ,  however  that  intention  might  be  limited  in  effect 
by  the  will  of  man.  As  the  theories,  Judaising  and  Gnostic, 
which  confined  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemptive  work  to  races 
or  classes,  were  more  or  less  Humanitarian  in  their  estimate 
of  His  Person  ;  so  along  with  the  recognition  of  a  world- 
embracing  redemption  was  found  the  belief  in  a  Divine  Re- 
deemer. Accordingly  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  the  Divinity 
of  our  Lord  is  taught  both  in  express  terms  o  and  by  tacit 
implication.  His  functions  as  the  Awarder  of  indulgence  and 
mercy  P,  His  living  invisible  Presence  in  the  Church  Q,  His 
active  providence  over  His   servants,  and  His  ready  aid  in 

need  dtSoo-icaX/ais  fcufwymw ....  xtKauTfipiaafi^ifttv  r^v  i9iav  avptiiniriv  ic.tA. 
(l  Tim.  iv.  T,  a);  oBtoi  dpOiarcunat  rp  &\i}0c{f,  ivBpwtoi  xartibBapfidvoi  rhp 
vwv,  MKifMi  iFfpi  r^y  wltrriv  (a  Tim.  iii.  8) ;  i.vh  r^f  &\ri9Has  rijv  ikoifv 
hr<Hrrp4\^ov(rtPf  M  8i  robs  fiiAovs  iicTpcarf\90irrtu  (Ibid.  iv.  4).  Heresy  eats 
its  way  into  the  spiritual  body  like  a  gangrene,  b  Xiyos  tArQy  &$  ydrrypauta 
voft^v  l(cf  (Ibid.  li.  17).  It  is  observable  that  throughout  these  Epistles 
viiFTis  is  not  the  subjective  apprehension,  but  the  objective  body  of  truth ; 
not  fides  qud  creditwr,  but  the  Faith.  And  the  Church  is  ar^Xos  iral  lipaUofia 
rfis  ii\ri$*ias  (i  Tim.  iii.  15).  This  truth,  which  the  Church  supports,  is 
already  embodied  in  a  diror^«<ns  ^tcuy6vr»y  xAyttw^i  Tim.  i.  13). 

^  I  Tim.  L  I2x  $4fi§yos  tls  ^uucoylay.  2  Tim.  ii.  3:  oTparui^s  ^Iriaov 
XpcerroD.  So  when  the  young  widows  who  have  entered  into  the  Order 
of  widows  wish  to  marry  again,  this  is  represented  as  an  offence  against 
Christ,  with  Whom  they  have  entered  into  a  personal  engagement,  2kar 
T^p  KarwrrfniyuiircHn  rov  Xpitrrw,  yafUiy  $4\ovffiy,  txowfax  Kpifuif  ^i  r^y 
vpdmip  wltrriy  iiBirriffuy  (i  Tim.  r.  il,  la). 

^  I  Tim.  vi.  3,  where  moral  and  social  truth  is  specially  in  question. 

n  Ibid.  ii.  3.  Intercession  is  to  be  offered  for  all.  rot/ro  yhp  Kdkhv  ira) 
ktriih^KTOv  iy^ioy  rod  2«rr^pot  iifi&y  6coi;,  %s  irdyras  kvBp^ovs  B4\*i  <rt»9fivai 
KoX  tls  hriyvtfforty  ii\riB€laf  iKBtTv,  efs  yhp  Qtbs,  cfr  koI  fiecirris  Btov  koI 
iufBp^uvt  Mpoiwof  Xptffrhf  *lfi(rovs,  6  Ms  ieunhy  iwriKurpov  Mp  Tdrrttv, 
Cf.  Ibid.  iv.  xo;  Tit.  ii.  11. 

•  Tit.  ii.  13  :  rod  fi€yd\ov  Gtov  iral  ^wrrjpos  iifx&u  *lTi<rou  Xpurrov. 

P  I  Tim.  i.  16;  Biik  rovro  iiXrfiBriPf  tra  iy  iftol  itpArtf  iyM^rrrcu  *hi(rovs 
Xptffrhs  rify  wwray  fAOKpoBufilay,  Cf.  ver.  13.  Compare  the  intercession  ft^ 
the  (apparently)  deceased  Onesiphorus :  5^ir  atn^  6  KOpiof  t^ptiy  lAcos  wapit 
Kvpiov  iy  iKfirp  rp  V^P?  (^  "^^^  i*  i^)  >  ^here  the  second  K{>ptos  also  must 
be  Jesus  Christ  the  Judge,  at  Whose  Hands  St.  Paul  himself  expects  to 
receive  the  crown  of  righteousness  (Ibid.  iv.  8). 

4  Observe  the  remarkable  adjurations,  ^tafAopi^pofuu  iy^tov  rov  9«oS  ico} 
Kvpiov  'IiHTov  Xpt<rrcv  Ktd  rSov  4K\€KrSjy  irfyiX^y  (I  Tim.  v.  ai) ;  irapeeYy4\Kt0 
ffoi  ip^ioy  roiv  Ocou  rw  (uonrotwyrof  r&  wdyra,  jcol  Xpiffrov  ^Iricov  rod 
/Mp7vpfi<r<wros  M  Iloyrtov  lUXd/rw  rijy  icaXV  6fM\oyiay  (Ibid.  vi.  13). 
VI]  Z 
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trouble '^j  are  introduced  naturally  as  familiar  topics.  And  if 
the  Manhood  of  the  One  Mediator  is  prominently  alluded  to 
as  being  the  instrument  of  His  Mediation  8,  His  Fre-existence 
in  a  Higher  Nature  is  as  clearly  intimated  *. 

After  what  has  already  been  said  on  the  prominence  of  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
it  may  suffice  here  to  remark  that  the  power «  of  His  Priestly 
Mediation  as  there  insisted  on,  although  exhibited  in  His 
glorified  Humanity,  does  of  itself  imply  a  superhuman  Person- 
ality. This  indeed  is  more  than  hinted  at  in  the  terms  of 
the  comparison  which  is  instituted  between  Melchisedec  and 
His  Divine  Antitype.  History  records  nothing  of  the  parents, 
of  the  descent,  of  the  birth,  or  of  the  death  of  Melchisedec ; 
he  appears  in  the  sacred  narrative  as  if  he  had  no  beginning 
of  days  or  end  of  life.  In  this  he  is  '  made  like  unto  the  Son 
of  God,'  with  His  eternal  Pre-existence  and  His  endless  days^. 
This  Eternal  Christ  can  save  to  the  uttermost,  because  He 
has  a  Priesthood  that  is  unchangeable,  since  it  is  based  on 
His  Own  Everlasting  Being  ^. 

In  short,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  as  the  Mediator,  Christ  is 
God  .and  Man,  St.  Paul's  language  about  Him  is  explained  by 
its  twofold  drift.  On  the  one  hand,  the  true  force  of  the 
distinction  between  *One  God'  and  'One  Lord'  or  *One  Mediator' 
becomes  apparent  in  those  passages,  where  Christ  in  His  as- 
sumed Manhood  is  for  the  moment  in  contrast  with  the  Un- 
incamate  Deity  of  the  Father  y.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
only  possible  to  read  the  great  Christological  passages  of  the 
Apostle  without  doing  violence  to  the  plain  force  of  his  lan- 
guage, when  we  believe  that  Christ  is  God.  Doubtless  the 
Christ  of  St.  Paul  is  shrouded  in  mystery ;  but  could  any  real 
intercourse  between  God  and  man  have  been  re-established 
which  should  be  wholly  unmysterious  %    Strip  Christ  of  His 

'  2  Tim.  iv.  17:  b  ^\  K6pi6s  /aoi  irapiffrTi,  Koi  iyt^wdfuoa^  fit.  Ibid, 
ver.  18 :  pxHrerai  fi€  6  K^pios  &ir6  Tcun-hs  (pyov  worripov, 

•  I  IHm.  ii.  5. 

*  Ibid.  iii.  16.  Baur,  Vorlesungen,  p.  351 :  *Mensch  wird  zwar  Christns 
ausdrttcklich  genannt  (i  Tim.  ii.  5)  aber  von  einem  menschlichen  Subject 
kann  doch  eigentlich  nicht  gesagt  werden  i^MvtptitQri  4y  capKl,  £s  passt 
diess  nur  fUr  ein  hoheres  Ubermenschliches  Wesen.' 

°'  Heb.  vii*  25  :  (r<ii(tiy  tls  rh  tomtcA^s  Biucertu. 

»  Heb.  vii.  3 :  httdrwpy  iLfjuftnap,  iyc ^€0X6717x0**  fkifrt  hp-x^v  ifAtpuVf  ftfrrt 
(urjs  r4Kos  fx^^'  it^tMMfi4pos  8i  r^  Tx^  rod  Btov, 

'  Ibid.  vers.  24,  25 :  4  8i,  diii  rh  fiiiftiv  aMv  ds  rhy  aiSfyfi,  iarapdfiarop 
l^c*  T^'^  Upwaiyriv  ZBty  K<d  ir6{*iy  fls  rh  vayrtK^s  Biiwarai, 

y  I  CJor.  viii  6 ;  Eph.  iv.  5 ;  I  Tim.  ii.  5. 
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Godhead  that  you  may  denude  Him  of  mystery,  and  what 
becomes,  I  do  not  say  of  particular  texts,  but  of  all  the  most 
characteristic  teaching  of  St  Paul  1  Substitute,  if  you  can, 
throughout  any  one  Epistle  the  name  of  the  first  of  the  saints 
or  of  the  highest  among  the  angels,  for  the  Name  of  the  Divine 
Redeemer,  and  see  how  it  reads.  Accept  the  Apostle's  implied 
challenge.  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  Paul  was  crucified  for 
you  ;  that  you  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul « ;  that 
wisdom,  holiness,  redemption,  come  from  an  Apostle  who,  saint 
.though  he  be,  is  only  a  brother-man.  Conceive  that  the  Apostle 
ascends  for  a  moment  his  Master's  throne ;  that  he  says  ana- 
thema to  any  who  loves  not  the  Apostle  Paul ;  that  he  is 
bent  upon  bringing  every  thought  captive  to  the  obedience 
of  Paul ;  that  he  announces  that  in  Paul  are  hid  all  the  treasures 
of  wisdom  and  knowledge;  that  instead  of  protesting  *We 
preach  not  ourselves,  but  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  and  ourselves 
your  servants  for  Jesus'  sake,'  he  could  say,  'Paul  is  the  end 
of  the  law  to  every  one  that  believeth.'  Can  you  conceive  it  % 
What  then  is  it  in  the  Name  of  Christ  which  renders  this 
language,  when  it  is  applied  to  Him,  other  than  unintelligible 
or  intolerable?  Why  is  it  that  when  coupled  with  any 
other  name,  however  revered  and  saintly,  the  words  of  Paul 
respecting  Jesus  Christ  must  seem  not  merely  strained,  but 
exaggerated  and  blasphemous?  It  is  not  that  truth  answers 
to  truth,  that  all  through  these  Epistles,  and  not  merely  in 
particular  assertions,  there  is  an  underlying  idea  of  Christ's 
Divinity  which  is  taken  for  granted,  as  being  the  very  soul 
and  marrow  of  the  entire  series  of  doctrines  %  that  when  this 
is  lost  sight  of,  all  is  misshapen  and  dislocated)  that  when 
this  is  recognised,  all  falls  into  its  place  as  the  exhibition  of 
infinite  Power  and  Mercy,  clothed  in  a  vesture  of  humiliation 
and  sacrifice,  and  devoted  to  the  succour  and  .enlightenment 
of  mani 

4.  It  is  with  the  prominent  features  of  St.  Paul's  charac- 
teristic teaching  as  with  the  general  drift  of  his  great  Epistles ; 
they  irresistibly  imply  a  Christ  Who  is  Divine. 

(a)  Every  reader  of  the  New  Testament  associates  St.  Paul 
with  a  special  advocacy  of  the  necessity  of  faith  as  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  man's  justification  before  God.  What  is 
this  *■  faith '  of  St  Paul  1  It  is  in  experience  the  most  simple  of 

*  I  Cor.  i.  13:  /u^  UoSfKos  iffravpti$ri  Mp  ^^i^;  1j  tls  rh  tvoyua.  UalXov 
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the  moTements  of  the  soul ;  and  yet,  if  analysed,  it  turns  out 
to  be  one  of  the  most  complex  among  the  religious  ideas  in 
the  New  Testament.  The  word  friort;  implies,  first  of  all,  both 
faithfulness  and  confidence  & ;  but  religious  confidence  is  closely 
allied  to  belief,  that  is  to  say,  to  a  persuasion  that  some  unseen 
fact  is  true  ^.  And  this  belief,  having  for  its  object  the  unseen, 
is  opposed  by  St.  Paul  to  *  sight  «.*  It  is  fed  by,  or  rather 
it  is  in  itself  a  higher  intuition  than  any  of  which  nature  is 
capable  ;  it  is  the  continuous  exercise  of  a  new  sense  of  spiritual 
truth  with  which  man  has  been  endowed  by  grace.  It  is  jndeecV 
a  spiritual  second-sight;  and  yet  reason  has  ancillary  duties 
towards  it.  Beason  may  prepare  the  way  of  faith  in  the  soul 
by  removing  intellectual  obstacles  to  its  claims;  or  she  may 
arrange,  digest,  explain,  systematize,  and  so  express  the  intui- 
tions of  &ith  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  a  particular  locality 
or  time.  This  active  intellectual  appreciation  of  the  object- 
matter  of  faith,  which  analyses,  discusses,  combines,  infers,  is 
by  no  means  necessary  to  the  life  of  the  Christian  souL  It  is 
a  special  grace  or  accomplishment,  which  belongs  only  to  a 
small  fraction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  feithful.  Their  faith 
is  supplemented  by  what  St.  Paul  terms,  in  this  peculiar  sense, 
*  knowledge  <*.*  Faith  itself,  by  which  the  soul  lives,  is  mainly 
passive,  at  least  in  respect  of  its  intellectual  ingredients :  the 
believing  soul  may  or  may  not  apprehend  with  scientific  accuracy 
that  which  its  faith  receives.  The  *  word  of  knowledge,*  that  is, 
the  power  of  analysis  and  statement  which  is  wielded  by  theo- 
logical science,  is  thus  a  distinct  gift,  of  great  value  to  the 
Church,  although  certainly  not  of  absolute  necessity  for  all 

*  Rom.  iu.  3.  ir(<rTir  ecoO  is  the  faithfulness  of  God  in  accomplishing 
His  promises.  Cf.  irurr^r  h  B€6s,  i  Cor.  i.  9 ;  I  Thess.  t.  24.  wlorts  is 
confidence  in  Grod,  Rom.  ir.  19,  ao;  as  ircir/oTcv/iai,  *I  hare  been  entrosted 
with'  (Gal.  ii.  7;  i  Tim.  i.  11). 

^  The  transition  is  observable  in  Rom.  vi.  8 :  tlil  kwtBdyofitp  ahw  Xpitrr^j 
iritrrtvofity  Brt  koI  <nt('fi<TOfuy  aitr^.  For  belief  in  the  truth  of  an  unseen 
fact  npon  human  testimony,  cf.  1  Cor.  zi.  18 :    iuco^  oxi^^fMra  4w  bjup 

c  1  Cor.  T.  7  :  81^  xlffrtws  yhp  v^ptvarovfitw,  od  5i&  cT8ovf  • 
^  I  Cor.  xiL  8 :  &\Xy  8^  [SiSorm]  A^s  yv^atots,  Kvrhk  rh  oJtnh  Tivtviuu 
2  Cor.  viii.  7  :  ip  irarrl  irfpi<r<rf ^f,  wiffruy  koL  \6y^,  icol  ypAcu.  So  in 
I  Cor.  xiii.  1  iraera  ^  ywuvts  evidently  means  intellectual  appreciation  of 
the  highest  revealed  truths,  of  which  it  is  said  in  ver.  8  that  KaroffyriB^ifffrcu, 
Of  course  this  yr&ffif  was  from  the  first  capable  of  being  abused  ;  only,  when 
it  is  so  abused,  to  the  hindrance  of  Divine  truth,  the  Apostle  maintains 
that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  {iafri94fftis  r^f  f cvdw^/tov  ypiAirttos, 
I  Tim.  vi.  20). 
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Christians.  But '  without  faith'  itself, '  it  is  impossible  to  please 
Gbd;*  and  in  its  simplest  forms,  faith  pre-supposes  a  procla- 
mation of  its  object  by  the  agency  of  preaching  ^  Sometimes 
indeed  the  word  preached  does  not  profit,  'not  being  mixed 
with  faith  in  them  that  hear  it  V  But  when  the  soul  in 
very  truth  responds  to  the  message  of  God,  the  complete  re- 
sponsive act  of  faith  is  threefold.  This  act  proceeds  simul- 
taneously from  the  intelligence,  from  the  heart,  and  from  the 
will  of  the  belieiper.  His  intelligence  recognises  the  unseen 
object  as  a  fact  k.  His  heart  embraces  the  object  thus  present 
to  his  understanding;  his  heart  opens  instinctively  and  un- 
hesitatingly to  receive  a  ray  of  heavenly  light**.  And  his 
will  too  resigns  itself  to  the  truth  before  it;  it  places  the 
Boul  at  the  disposal  of  the  object  which  thus  rivets  its  eye 
and  conquers  its  affections.  The  believer  accordingly  merges 
his  personal  existence  in  that  of  the  object  of  his  faith ;  he 
lives,  yet  not  he,  but  Another  lives  in  him  I  He  gazes  on 
truth,  he  loves  it,  he  yields  himself  to  it,  he  loses  himself  in  it 
So  true  is  it,  that  in  its  essence,  and  not  merely  in  its  con- 
sequences, faith  has  a  profoundly  moral  character.  Faith  is  not 
merely  a  perception  of  the  understanding;  it  is  a  kindling 
of  the  heart,  and  a  resolve  of  the  will ;  it  is,  in  short,  an  act 
of  the  whole  soul,  which,  by  one  simultaneous  complex  move- 
ment, sees,  feels,  and  obeys  the  truth  presented  to  it. 

Now,  according  to  St.  Paul,  it  is  Jesus  Christ  Who  is  emi- 
nently the  Object  of  Christian  faith.  The  intelligence,  the 
heart,  the  will  of  the  Christian  unite  to  embrace  Him.  How 
versatile  and  many-sided  a  process  this  believing  apprehension 
of  Christ  is,  might  appear  from  the  constantly  varied  phrase 
of  the  Apostle  when  describing  it  Yet  of  faith  in  all  its  aspects 
Christ  is  the  legitimate  and  constant  Object     Does  St.  Paul 

•  Rom.  X.  14-17:  4  icitrni  i\  hKvf{t,    Cf.  Kir/tts  Axo^s,  i  Thess.  B.  13. 
'  Heb.  iv.  2. 

s  I  Thess.  ir.  14,  irurrt^iw  is  used  of  recognising  two  past  historical  facts ; 
Rom.  vi.  8,  of  recognising  a  future  £ut;  2  Thess.  ii.  11^  of  believing  that 
to  be  a  &ct  which  is  a  £dsehood. 

^  Rom.  X.  9,  10 :  iiip  biAoKcyfyrps  h  r^  (rr6fun't  trov  Kbpiow  *lrj<rov¥,  iced 
wiffTf^cys  iy  Tp  Kopitif  ffov  8ti  6  Bths  o^rbr  Ijyttpty  ix  ¥tKp&Wt  trmBiiffp'  Kopiia 
ykp  TioTf  ^roi  tts  hicaioa^vriv.  Thus  coincidently  with  the  act  of  fiiith,  fi 
iiydmi  rod  Btov  kKic4xyrat  iy  reus  KopHcus  iin&w  (Rom.  t.  5).  The  love  of 
God  is  inAised  into  the  heart  at  the  moment  when  His  tmth  enters  the 
understanding ;  and  it  is  in  this  co-operation  of  the  moral  nature  that  the 
essential  power  of  fidth  resides:  hience  faith  is  necessarily  Zi  i.yd,inis 
ir§pyovfi4ini, 

*  GaL  ii.  20 :  (H  Zh  ohx  Hn  iyi»,  Q  8i  iy  ifAol  XpiffT6t. 
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speak  as  if  faith  were  a  movement  of  the  soul  towards  an  end  % 
That  end  is  Christ  k.  Does  he  hint  that  faith  is  a  repose  of 
the  soul  resting  upon  a  support  which  guarantees  its  safety) 
That  support  is  Christ  I  Does  he  seem  to  imply  that  by  Cedth 
the  Christian  has  entered  into  an  atmosphere  which  encircles 
and  protects,  and  fosters  the  growth  of  his  spiritual  life  1  That 
atmosphere  is  Christie.  Thus  the  expression  'the  faith  of 
Christ'  denotes  the  closest  possible  union  between  Christ  and 
the  faith  which  apprehends  Him°.  And  this  union,  effected 
on  man's  side  by  faith,  on  God*s  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  sacraments  <>,  secures  man's  real  justification.  The  believer 
*  is  justified  by  this  identification  with  Christ,  Whose  perfect 
obedience  and  expiatory  sufferings  are  thus  transferred  to  him. 
St.  Paul  speaks  of  belief  in  Christ  as  involving  belief  in  the 
Christian  creed  p;  Christ  has  warranted  the  ventures  which 
&ith  makes,  by  assuring  the  believer  that  He  has  guaranteed 
the  truth  of  the  whole  object-matter  of  faiths.  Faith  then 
is  the  starting-point  and  the  strength  of  the  new  life;  and 
this  faith  must  be  pre-eminently  faith  in  Christ  ^  The  precious 
Blood  of  Christ,  not  only  as  representing  the  obedience  of  His 
Will^  but  as  inseparably  joined  to  His  Majestic  Person,  is  itself 

k  This  seems  to  be  the  force  of  ^U  with  itivr^h^af.  Col.  li.  5 :  rb  trr^pUtiux 
r^r  ctj  Xpfirr^v  ir(<rr«Mr  d/uwf.  Phil.  i.  29;  Rom.  x.  14.  The  preposition 
itp6i  indicates  the  direction  of  the  soul's  gaze,  without  necessarily  implying 
the  idea  of  movement  in  that  direction.  In  Philem.  5  :  rV  v(<mv,  %v  (x^is 
vphs  rhy  K6ptoy  *lrjffov¥.     Cf.  1  Thess.  i.  8. 

*  I  Tim>  i.  1 6 :  incrrci/cty  ^ir*  airr^  (sc.  Jesus  Christ)  tts  (w^y  Mviov. 
UiffTtifip  M  is  used  with  the  ace.  of  trust  in  the  Eternal  Father.  Cf. 
Rom.  iv.  5,  24. 

"  Gal.  iii.  26  :  ir<£vT«  yhp  vlo\  Stov  itrr*  81^  t^j  ir/itrrcMT  h  Xpitrr^  'Iijerov. 
Eph.  i.  15 :  aKo6ffas  rijy  Koff  &fMs  iritmv  iv  t^  Kvptu^  ^luaov,  1  Tim.  iii.  15. 
The  Old  Testament  can  make  wise  unto  salvation,  Z^  whrtms  rris  4p 
Xpi<rr^  'Iijtrov. 

^  Rom.  iii.  22:  81&  ir(<rTc«r  ^Irifrov  Xpiarov,  Gal.  ii.  16.  This  genitiye 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  construct  state  in  Hebrew. 

oTit.  iu.  55  I  Cor.  x.  16. 

P  I  Tim.  iii.  16 :  htiartvdri  iw  K6afx^.  Christ*s  Person  is  here  said  to  have 
been  believed  in  as  being  the  Centre  of  the  New  Dbpensation. 

4  2  Tim.  i.  12:  oVia  yhkp  f  'r^xltrrtvKtt^  ical  xivucfiou  Sri  Zwwr6s  icri 
rify  xapa&fiKny  y^v  ^kJl^oi  tU  iKtlniy  r^y  ^/i^'pov. 

'  Gal.  ii.  16:  rifitts  tls  Xpiffrby  *lrj<rovy  4iri(rTt{nrafi€y,  Xya  iucaivB&tity  4k 
Tl(rr(»s  Xpiffrov.  So  Rom.  i.  17:  iitcaunr^ni  7^  Btov  iy  atn^  (Christ's 
Gospel)  iLiroKa\&rr§rai  in  Tlffrtws  fiV  triariy.  In  like  manner  the  Christian 
is  termed  6  4k  irlartus  *lri(rov :  his  spiritual  life  dates  from,  and  depends 
upon  his  fidth.  Rom.  iii.  26.  So,  ol  4k  'Klirrtm  (Gal.  iii.  7);  and,  with 
an  allusion  to  the  Church  as  the  true  home  of  fidUi,  olKtlwf  rris  wiar^ws 
(Gal.  vi.  10). 

^LECT. 
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an  object  in  which  faith  finds  life  and  nutriment ;  the  baptized 
Christian  is  bathed  in  it,  and  his  soul  dwells  on  its  pardoning 
and  cleansing  power.  It  is  Christ's  Blood ;  and  Christ  is 
the  great  Object  of  Christian  faith ".  For  not  Christ's  teaching 
alone,  not  even  His  redemptive  work  alone,  but  emphatically 
and  beyond  all  else  the  Person  of  the  Divine  Eedeemer  is  set 
forth  by  St.  Paul  before  the  eyes  of  Christians,  as  being  That 
upon  Which  their  souls  are  more  especially  to  gaze  in  an 
ecstacy  of  chastened  and  obedient  love. 

Now  if  our  Lord  had  been,  in  the  belief  of  His  Apostle,  only 
a  created  being,  is  it  conceivable  that  He  should  have  been  thus 
put  forward  as  having  a  right  wellnigh  to  engross  the  vision, 
the  love,  the  energy  of  the  human  soul?  For  St  Paul  does 
expressly,  as  well  as  by  implication,  assert  that  the  hope  ^  and 
the  love "  of  the  soul,  no  less  than  its  belief,  are  to  centre  in 
Christ  He  never  tells  us  that  a  bare  intellectual  realization  of 
Christ's  existence  or  of  Christ's  work  will  avail  to  justify  the 
sinner  before  God.  By  faith  the  soul  is  to  be  moving  ever 
towards  Christ,  resting  ever  upon  Christ,  living  ever  in  Christ 
Christ  is  to  be  the  end,  the  support,  the  very  atmosphere  of  its 
life.  But  how  is  such  a  relation  possible,  if  Christ  be  not  God  ] 
Undoubtedly  faith  does  perceive  and  apprehend  the  existence  of 
invisible  creatures  as  well  as  of  the  Invisible  Gbd.  Certainly  the 
angels  are  discerned  by  faith ;  the  Evil  One  himself  is  an  object 
of  faith.  That  is  to  say,  the  supernatural  sense  of  the  soul  per- 
ceives these  inhabitants  of  the  unseen  world  in  their  different 
spheres  of  wretchedness  and  bliss.  But  angels  and  devils  are 
not  objects  of  the  faith  which  saves  humanity  from  sin  and 
death.  The  blessed  spirits  command  not  that  loyalty  of  heart 
and  will  which  welcomes  Christ  to  the  Christian  soul.  The  soul 
loves  them  as  His  ministers,  not  as  its  end.  No  creature  can 
be  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  a  spiritual  activity  so  complex 
in  its  elements,  and  so  soul-absorbing  in  its  range,  as  is  the 
faith  which  justifies.  No  created  form  can  thus  be  gazed  at, 
loved,  obeyed  in  that  inmost  sanctuary  of  a  soul,  which  is  con- 
secrated to  the  exclusive  glory  of  the  great  Creator.  If  Christ 
were  a  creature,  we  may  dare  to  affirm  that  St.  Paul's  account 
of  faith  in  Christ  ought  to  have  been  very  different  from  that 

■  Rom.  ill.  35  :  di&  t^t  'Ki9r%9»%  fy  r^  atnov  al^utri.  We  might  have  ex- 
pected M  ;  and  St.  Paul  would  doubtless  have  used  it,  if  he  had  meant  to 
express  no  more  than  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  Christ's  Blood. 

«  I  Tim.  i.  I ;  1  Cor.  xt.  19;  Col.  i.  27. 

"  I  Cor.  ztL  aa. 
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which  we  have  been  considering.  If,  in  the  belief  of  St.  Paul, 
Christ  is  only  a  creature  \  then  it  must  be  said  that  St.  Paul, 
by  his  doctrine  of  faith  in  Christ,  does  lead  men  to  live  for  the 
creature  rather  than  for  the  Creator.  In  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  St  Paul,  Christ  eclipses  God  if  He  is  not  God  \  smce  it  is 
emphatically  Christ's  Person,  as  warranting  the  preciousness  of 
His  work,  Which  is  the  Object  of  justifying  faith.  Nor  can  it 
be  shewn  that  the  intellect  and  heart  and  will  of  man  could 
conspire  to  give  to  God  a  larger  tribute  of  spiritual  homage 
than  they  are  required  by  the  Apostle  to  give  to  Christ 

(/9)  Again,  how  much  is  implied  as  to  the  Person  of  Christ 
by  the  idea  of  Regeneration,  as  it  is  brought  before  us  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Paul !  St.  Paul  uses  the  word  itself  only  once  ^. 
But  the  idea  recurs  continually  throughout  his  writings ;  it  is 
not  less  prominent  in  them  than  is  the  idea  of  faith.  This  idea 
of  r^eneration  is  sometimes  expressed  by  the  image  of  a  change 
of  vesture  y.  The  regenerate  nature  has  put  off  the  old  man, 
with  his  deeds  of  untruthfulness  and  lust,  and  has  put  on  tiie 
new  or  ideal  man,  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  the  Christ  Some- 
times the  idea  of  regeneration  is  expressed  more  closely  by  the 
image  of  a  change  of  formz.  The  regenerate  man  has  been 
metamorphosed.  He  is  made  to  correspond  to  the  Form  of 
Christ ;  he  is  renewed  in  the  Image  of  Christ ;  his  moral  being 
is  reconstructed.  Sometimes,  however,  and  most  emphatically, 
regeneration  is  paralleled  with  natural  birth.  Regeneration  is 
a  second  birth.  The  regenerate  man  is  a  new  creature^;  he  is 
a  work  of  God  ^ ;  be  has  been  created  according  to  a  Divine 
standard  <).  But— and  this  is  of  capital  importance — he  is  also 
said  to  be  created  in  Christ  Jesus  <1 ;  Christ  is  the  sphere  of  the 


>  it9>jrffwvw\^  Tit.  iii.  5.  In  St.  Matt.  xiz.  a8,  the  word  has  a  much 
wider  and  a  yery  distinct  sense. 

7  Col.  iii.  p,  10 :  &ireic8v(rcIficvoi  -rhv  itaXw^¥  ipOptorrop KaX  ivivff" 

ifityoi  rhv  viov,     Eph.  iv.  a 3-2 a  :  i,ir<i9i<r9<u rhv  mXaihv  tuSptmnp 

fhif  ^6np6fAtvow  Kork  rits  iin$vf»,lcts  r^r  ivdrrts *  iLPaytov<r$cu  8^  r^  wiifAart 
rod  yaibs  iiMV,  koX  Iv^xKroffBat  rhv  lOMfhv  iyBpttvov  rhy  icari  Behv  itTiffBima 
iv  ZiKouMT^yjif  icol  SffUrrrri  rrjs  ikiiBflas.  Gal.  iii.  27 :  Xpurrhy  hfhvffooBf, 
Rom.  ziii.  14. 

*  Rom.  xii.  2 :  fi€rafiop^ovff0€  r^  &vaicatyc6(rci  rod  vohs  6fiQy.  Ibid.  viii. 
29 :  ots  irpo4yyu,  koX  wpodpifft  ffufi/i^p^Mnts  riis  clic^vos  rov  Tiov  aOrov,  d* 
CoL  iii.  10 :  icar*  *hc6va  rod  tcrlaarros  ahr6p, 

*  Gal.  vi.  15  :  icaiw^  itrl<ns. 

^  Eph.  ii.  10 :  abrov  ydp  [sc.  8€ov]  i<riiw  votrifta, 

«  Ibid.  ir.  24 :  rhw  icorh  ethy  itria^iym, 

^  Ibid.  ii.  10 :  KrivBirm  iy  Xpurr^  ^Iricov  M  tpyois  ieytBoa, 
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new  creation®.  The  instrument  of  regeneration  on  Christ's 
part,  according  to  St.  Paul,  is  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ^,  to 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  its  efficacy,  and  which,  in  the  case  of 
an  adult  recipient,  must  be  welcomed  to  the  soul  by  repentance 
and  faitL  Regeneration  thus  implies  a  double  process,  one 
destructive,  the  other  constructive ;  by  it  the  old  life  is  killed, 
and  the  new  life  forthwith  bursts  into  existence.  This  double 
process  is  effected  by  the  sacramental  incorporation  of  the 
b^tized,  first  with  Christ  crucified  and  deade,  and  then  with 
Christ  rising  from  the  dead  to  life ;  although  the  language  of 
the  Apostle  distinctly  intimates  that  a  continued  share  in  the 
resurrection-life  depends  upon  the  co-operation  of  the  will  of 
the  Christian  1^.  But  the  moral  realities  of  the  Christian  life, 
to  which  the  grace  of  baptism  originally  introduces  the  Chris- 
tian, correspond  with,  and  are  effects  of,  Christ's  Death  and 
Besurrection.  Regarded  historically,  these  events  belong  to  the 
irrevocable  past  But  for  us  Christians  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Resurrection  are  not  merely  past  events  of  history ;  they  are 
energizing  facts  from  which  no  lapse  of  centuries  can  sever  us ; 
they  are  perpetuated  to  the  end  of  time  within  the  kingdom 
of  the  Redemption  i.     The  Christian  is,  to  the  end  of  time, 

•  a  Cor.  ▼.  17 ;  and  perhaps  i  Cor.  Tiii.  6,  where  ^yjklt  means  'we  re- 
generate Christians.' 

f  Ht.  iii.  5 :  %9wrw  hy^^i  '<^  XovrpoO  iraXtyycyccrfaf  iced  &rairaiy<^ca»s 
nrc^/urrM 'At^ov.  Gal.  iii.  27:  taoi  yip  %ls  Xpanhv  ifiawrUrBTiTtf  Xpiarhw 
ipt9^cur$9.     I  Cor.  xii.  13. 

s  Rom.  yi.  3,  4 :  ^  i,yyo€iTt  Zri  Ztroi  ificnrrtaBrifitif  fls  Xpurrhp  *lri<roWt  cZf 
rhw  $dymro¥  a&rov  ificarrl<r9ritu¥ ;  irvwtrd^iJAw  obv  avr^  8td  rov  fiawrlfftioTos 
els  rhp  ddiKtrop. 

^  Ibid.  Ters.  4,  5  :  ft^a  &(rwtp  ^iy4p^  Xpurrhs  ix  vtKpmw  St^  rris  96^ris  rod 
Uarpbs,  offrw  ko)  iifUit  iv  mtufirniTi  (pnis  wtpiirar'fiffmfiiv.  El  yhp  ffifupvroi 
y^iva^up  T^  iiAoiAiuvri  rov  Bopdrov  afrroO,  &AA&  icol  r^s  itpourrdtrtms  i<r6fjii$a, 

*  Reuss,  Th^l.  Chr^t.  iL  140 :  *  La  r^g^n^rotion  en  tant  qu'elle  comprend 
oes  deux  ^^ments  d*une  mort  et  d'une  renaissance,  est  tout  natorellement 
mise  en  rapport  direct  arec  la  mort  et  la  resurrection  de  J^ns-Christ.  Ce 
rapport  a  ^t^  compris  par  quelques  th^logiens  comme  si  le  fiut  historique 
etait  nn  sjmbole  du  ^t  psychologiqoe,  pour  lequel  il  aurait  foumi  la  ter- 
minologie  figur^e.  Mais  assnrdment  la  pens^  de  Fapdtre  va  au  ddd  <Fim 
aimpU  rapprochement  idial  et  nout  propoie  U  fait  (fune  relation  objective 
et  rdelle.  Nous  nous  trouvons  encore  une  fois  sur  le  terrain  du  m  jsticisme 
^vang^ique;  il  est  question  tr^-positirement  <tune  identification  avec  la 
mort  etlaviedu  SauvettTt  et  il  n'y  a  id  defigwrie  que  V expression,  puisqu'au 
fond  U  ne  s'agit  pas  de  Texistence  physique  du  Chretien.  Oui,  d'apr^  Paul, 
le  croyant  meurt  avec  Christ,  pour  ressusciter  avec  lui ;  et  cette  phrase  ne 
s'explique  pas  par  ce  que  nous  pourrions  appeler  un  jeu  de  mots  spirituel,  .- 
on  un  rapprochement  ing^nieux;  elle  est  V  application  du  grand  principe  ^ 
de  rvnion  personnelle,  (tapris  lequel  Vexistence  propre  de  Vhomme  ome  • 
rdeJlement,  pour  se  oi/nfondre  avec  edle  du  Christ,  qui  r^p^te,  pour  looai 
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crucified  with  Christ  ^ ;  he  dies  with  Christ  1 ;  he  is  buried  with 
Christ  ™ ;  he  is  quickened  together  with  Christ  ^ ;  he  rises  with 
Christ  o  \  he  lives  with  Christ  p.  He  is  not  merely  made  to  sit 
together  in  heavenly  places  as  being  in  Christ  Jesus  %  he  is  a 
member  of  £[is  Body,  as  out  of  His  Flesh  and  out  of  His  Bones  ^. 
And  of  this  profound  incorporation  baptism  is  the  original 
instrument.  The  very  form  of  the  sacrament  of  regeneration, 
as  it  was  administered  to  the  adult  multitudes  who  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Church  pressed  for  admittance  into  her  communion, 
harmonizes  with  the  spiritual  results  which  it  effects.  As  the 
neophyte  is  plunged  beneath  the  waters,  so  the  old  nature  is 
slain  and  buried  with  Christ.  As  Christ,  crucified  and  entombed, 
rises  with  resistless  might  from  the  grave  which  can  no  longer 
hold  Him,  so,  to  the  eye  of  faith,  the  Christian  is  raised  from 
the  bath  of  regeneration  radiant  with  a  new  and  supernatural 
life.  His  gaze  is  to  be  fixed  henceforth  on  Christ,  Who,  being 
raised  from  the  dead,  dieth  no  more.  The  Christian  indeed  may 
fail  to  persevere ;  he  may  fall  from  this  high  grace  in  which  he 
stands.  But  he  need  not  do  so ;  and  meanwbale  he  is  bound  to 
account  himself  as  '  dead  indeed  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ».' 

dire,  la  sienne,  avec  ses  deux  faits  capitaux,  dans  chaqae  individuality  se 
donnant  k  lui/     O  si  sic  omnia ! 

^  Rom.  vi.  6 :  6  iroAoibi  ^^v  &u$piuwos  ai/vcorav/H^.   Gal.  ii.  ao :  Xpitrr^ 

^  2  Tim.  ii.  II :  awawt0dyoiifw,     Rom.  vi.  8 :     inrfBdvofitp  ahv  Xptar^, 
™  Rom.  vi.  4:  ffvptrd^fitv  oZv  oirr^  Zih  rov  $airrl<yfjMrof,    CoL  ii.  la  : 
(rvpra<t>4irrts  avr^  h  r^  fiairrtfffmru 

^  Eph.  ii.  5 :  (rvrc(«oiro(i7(rc  r^  Xpurr^,     Col.  ii.  13 :  vw^C^torotfia-M  ffhp 

o  Eph.  ii.  6 :  truy^iytipt  [r^  Xpitrrf],  There  is  no  suflBcient  reason  for 
understanding  Eph.  ii.  5,  6  of  the  future  resurrection  alone ;  although  in  that 
passage  the  idea  of  the  future  resurrection  (cf.  ver.  7)  is  probably  combined 
with  that  of  the  spiritual  resurrection  of  souls  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
We  have  been  raised  with  Christ  here,  that  we  may  live  with  Him  hereafter. 
Col.  u,  12  I  4if  f  Kot  [sc  iv  Xpurr^']  a'virriy4p$riT€  81^  rris  wUrrtws  rris  ipfp^ 
ytias  Tov  6cov.     Ibid.  iii.  I. 

P  Rom.  vi  8  :  <rv(lt<roiu9  cun^.     a  Tim.  ii  II :  el  yhp  oweartOdtfOfitp,  ictd 

4  Eph.  iL  6  :  (rw^tcdBurw  ip  roTs  iwwpwtois  iv  Xpiffr^  *lfi<rov, 
'  Ibid.  V.  30 :  ti4\ii  icfi^p  roO  <r^tiaros  ainovt  ^k  rris  trapKht  edrrov,  ical  iic 
rwv  h(rr4o»¥  ainov.    Cf.  Hooker,  EccL  PoL  v.  56,  7 :  *  We  are  of  Him  and 
in  Him,  even  as  though  our  very  flesh  and  bones  should  be  made  continuate 
with  His.' 

■  Rom.  vi.  10,  II :  %  ykp  lar4Bca^9  [sc.  6  Xpi<rrhs\f  rp  kfiapritf  kx4Bavw 
iiftd-wei^'  t  B4  Cpi  Cu  '''V  ^^V-  olhm  Kod  6fi€7s  \oylCfa0t  iavn^s  vtKpobs  /iky 
clyai  Tp  iifAafnl^  (wrras  9h  ry  Bt^  4v  Xptar^  *l7i<rov  r^  Kvpi^  iifimv, 

^        [lect. 
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This  regenerate  or  Christian  life  is  further  described  by  two 
most  remarkable  expressions.  The  Apostle  speaks  sometimes 
of  Christians  being  in  Christ*;  sometimes  of  Christ  being  in 
Christians  u.  The  most  recent  criticism  refuses  to  sanction  the 
efforts  which  in  former  years  have  been  made  to  empty  these 
expressions  of  their  literal  and  natural  force.  Hooker  has  ob- 
served that  it  is  '  too  cold  an  interpretation  whereby  some  men 
expound  being  in  Christ  to  import  nothing  else  but  only  that 
the  selfsame  nature  which  roaketh  us  to  be  men  is  in  Him,  and 
maketh  Him  man  as  we  are.  For  what  man  in  the  world  is 
there  which  hath  not  so  far  forth  communion  with  Jesus  Christ^)' 
Nor  will  it  suffice  to  say  that  in  such  phrases  as  are  here  in 
question,  'Christ'  means  only  the  moral  teaching  of  Christ,  and 
that  a  Christian  is  '  in  Christ*  by  the  force  of  a  mere  intellectual 
loyalty  to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  The  expression  is  too 
energetic  to  admit  of  this  treatment ;  it  resists  any  but  a  literal 
explanation.  By  a  vigorous  metaphor  an  enthusiastic  Platonist 
might  perhaps  speak  of  his  '  living  in '  Plato,  meaning  thereby 
that  his  whole  intellectual  activity  is  absorbed  by  and  occupied 
with  the  recorded  thought  of  that  philosopher.  But  he  would 
scarcely  say  that  he  is  'in'  Plato ;  since  such  a  phrase  would 
imply  not  merely  an  intellectual  communion  with  Plato's  mind, 
but  an  objective  inherence  in  his  nature  or  being.  Still  less 
possible  would  it  be  to  adopt  the  alternative  phrase,  and  say  that 
Plato  is  'in'  the  student  of  Plato.  When  St.  Paul  uses  these 
expressions  to  denote  a  Christian's  relation  to  Christ,  he  plaijily 
is  not  recording  any  subjective  impression  of  the  human  mind ; 
he  is  pointing  to  an  objective  and  independent  fact,  strictly  pecu- 
liar to  the  kingdom  of  the  Incarnation.  The  regenerate  Chris- 
tian is  as  really '  in'  Christ,  as  every  member  of  the  human  family 
is  'in'  our  first  parent  Adam^.  Christ  is  indeed  much  more 
to  the  Christian  than  is  Adam  to  his  descendants ;  Christ  is  the 
sphere  in  which  the  Christian  moves  and  breathes ;  but  Christ  is 
also  the  Parent  of  that  new  nature  in  which  he  shares ;  Christ  is 
the  Head  of  a  Body,  whereof  he  is  really  a  member;  nay,  the  Body 
of  which  he  is  a  member  is  itself  Chnst  y.     From  Christ,  risen, 

*  Rom.  xii.  5  ;  i  Cor.  i.  « ;  xv.  aa ;  a  Cor.  ii.  17;  t.  17 ;  xii.  19;  Gal.  i. 
aa  ;  iii.  26 ;  Eph.  i.  3,  10 ;  iii.  6;  Phil.  i.  I ;  i  Thess.  iv.  16. 

»  Gal.  ii.  10  \  Eph.  iii.  17;  a  Cor.  xiii.  5 ;  Col.  L  a7. 
'  Hooker,  EccL  Pol.  v.  56.  7. 

*  See  Olshausen  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  §  9,  'Parallel  between 
Adam  and  Christ,'  chap.  v.  ia~ai,  Introductory  Remarks. 

1  I  Got.  xii  la. 
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ascended,  glorified,  as  ftx)m  an  exhaustless  storehouse,  there  flow 
powers  of  unspeakable  virtue ;  and  in  this  life  stream  the  believ- 
ing and  baptized  Christian  is  bathed  and  lives.  And  conversely, 
Christ  lives  in  the  Christian ;  the  soul  and  body  of  the  Chris- 
tian are  the  temple  of  Christ ;  the  Christian  is  well  assured  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  in  him,  except  he  be  reprobate  >. 

My  brethren,  what  becomes  of  this  language  if  Jesus  Christ  be 
not  truly  Gknl  1  No  conceivable  relationship  to  a  human  teacher 
or  to  a  created  being  will  sustain  its  weight.  If  it  be  not  a  mass 
of  crude,  vapid,  worthless,  misleading  metaphor,  it  indicates  rela- 
tionship with  One  Who  is  altogether  higher  than  the  sons  of  men, 
altogether  higher  than  the  highest  archangel.  It  is  true  that  we 
are  in  Him,  by  being  joined  to  His  Human  Nature ;  but  what  is  it 
which  thus  makes  His  Human  Nature  a  re-creative  and  world- 
embracing  power  1  Why  is  it  that  if  any  man  be  in  Christ,  there 
is  a  new  creation  >  of  his  moral  being)  And  how  can  Christ 
really  be  in  us,  if  He  is  not  one  with  the  Searcher  of  hearts) 
Surely  He  only  Who  made  the  soul  can  thus  sound  its  depths, 
and  dwell  within  it,  and  renew  its  powers,  and  enlarge  its  capa- 
cities. If  Christ  be  not  God,  must  not  this  renewal  of  man's 
nature  rest  only  on  an  empty  fiction,  must  not  this  regeneration 
of  man's  soul  be  but  the  ecstacy  of  an  enthusiastic  dreamer  1 

(y)  It  would,  then,  be  a  considerable  error  to  recognise  the 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  only  in  those  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
writings  which  distinctly  assert  it.  The  indirect  evidence  of  the 
Apostle's  hold  upon  the  doctrine  is  much  wider  and  deeper  than 
to  admit  of  being  exhibited  in  a  given  number  of  isolated  texts ; 
since  the  doctrine  colours,  underlies,  interpenetrates  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  his  thought  and  teaching.  The  proof 
of  thb  might  be  extended  almost  indefinitely ;  but  let  it  suffice 
to  observe  that  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  key  to 
the  greatest  polemical  struggle  of  the  Apostle's  whole  life.  Of 
themselves,  neither  the  importation  of  Jewish  ceremonial,  nor 
even  the  disposition  to  sacrifice  the  Catholicity  of  the  Church  to 
a  petty  nationalism,  would  fully  account  for  the  Apostle's  attitude 
of  earnest  hostility  to  those  Judaizing  teachers  whom  he  encoun- 
tjered  at  Corinth,  in  Galatia,  and,  in  a  somewhat  altered  guise,  at 
ColosssB  and  at  Ephesus.  For,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Judaizers 
implied  more  than  they  expressly  asserted.  They  implied  that 
Christ's  religion  was  not  of  so  perfect  and  absolute  a  character 
as  to  make  additions  to  it  an  irreverent  impertinence.     They 

■  a  Cor.  xiiL  5.  •  Ibid.  v.  17 :  et  Tif  ht  Xpurr$,  mw^  nrlais. 
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implied  that  they  did  its  Founder  no  capital  wrong,  when,  instead 
of  recognising  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  the  whole  human  family, 
they  practically  purposed  to  limit  the  applicability  of  His  work 
to  a  narrow  section  of  it.  They  implied  that  there  was  nothing 
in  His  majestic  Person  which  should  have  forbidden  them  to 
range  those  dead  rites  of  the  old  law,  which  He  had  fulfilled 
and  abolished,  side  by  side  with  the  Cross  and  Sacraments  of 
Redemption.  The  keen  instinct  of  the  Apostle  detected  the 
wound  thus  indirectly  but  surely  aimed  at  his  Master's  honour ; 
and  St.  Paul's  love  for  Christ  was  -the  exact  measure  of  his 
determined  opposition  to  the  influence  and  action  of  the  Juda- 
izers.  If  the  Judaizers  had  believed  in  the  true  Divinity  of 
Jesus,  they  could  not  have  returned  to  the  '  weak  and  beggarly 
elements'  of  systems  which  had  paled  and  died  away  before  the 
glories  of  His  Advent.  If  they  had  fully  and  clearly  believed 
Jesus  to  be  Gknl,  that  faith  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  these  reactionary  yearnings  for  '  the  things  which  had 
been  destroyed.'  Their  attempt  to  re-introduce  circumcision 
into  the  Gklatian  Churches  was  a  reflection  upon  the  glory  of 
Christ's  finished  work,  and  so,  ultimately,  upon  the  transcendent 
dignity  of  His  Person.  They  knew  not,  or  heeded  not,  that 
they  were  members  of  a  kingdom  in  which  circumcision  and 
uncircumcision  were  insignificant  accidents,  and  in  which  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul  by  the  atoning  and  sacramental  grace 
of  the  Incarnate  Saviour  was  the  one  matter  of  vital  import  ^. 
Although  they  had  not  denied  Christ  in  terms,  yet  He  had 
become  of  no  effect  to  them ;  and  the  Apostle  sorrowfully  pro- 
claimed that  as  many  of  them  as  were  justified  by  the  law  had 
fallen  from  grace  c.  They  had  practically  rejected  the  plenary 
efficacy  of  Christ's  saving  and  re-creating  power;  they  had 
implicitly  denied  that  He  was  a  greater  than  Moses.  Their 
work  did  not  at  once  perish  from  among  men.  For  the  Juda- 
izing  movement  bequeathed  to  the  Churches  of  the  Lesser  Asia 
many  of  those  theological  influences  which  were  felt  by  later 
ages  in  the  traditional  temper  of  the  School  of  Antioch ;  while 

*  GraL  vi  15  :  l¥  y^  Xpurr^  ^Iriffov  oUrt  wtptrofifi  ri  itrx^i  ofHf  iicpoBwrricu 
iiXXh  Katv^  teriais.  Here  regeneratioa  is  viewed  from  withoutj  on  the  aide  of 
the  Diviae  Energy  Which  causes  it ;  in  Gal.  y.  6,  where  it  is  equally  con- 
trasted with  legal  circumcision,  it  is  viewed  from  within  the  soul,  as  consisting 
essentiallj  in  7rl<rris  Bi*  iydmif  4y9pyovfi4yfi, 

«  GaL  V.  4 :  Karnpyfierrrf  iirb  rod  Xpttrrov,  oTrtrcy  i¥  v6tx^  SutoioSo'Oc,  rrji 
X^iTos  4\vKicvT€,     a.  Ibid.  t.  a :   ^  w^pir^fUfJivBtf  Xpttrrhs  6fua  oh^lw 
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outside  the  Church  it  was  echoed  in  the  long  series  of  Humani- 
tarian mutterings  which  culminated  in  the  blasphemies  of  Faulus 
of  Samosata.  It  must  thus  be  admitted  to  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  intellectual  ancestry  of  the  Arian  heresy ;  and  St  Paul, 
not  less  than  St.  John,  is  an  apostolical  representative  of  the 
cause  and  work  of  Athanasius. 

Although  the  foregoing  observations  may  have  taxed  your 
indulgent  patience  somewhat  severely,  they  fiirnish  at  best  only 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  which  might  be  brought  to  illustrate 
the  point  before  us.  But  enough  will  have  been  urged  to  dispose 
of  the  suspicion,  that  St.  John's  belief  and  teaching  respecting 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  only  an  intellectual  or  spiritucd 
peculiarity  of  that  Apostle.  If  the  form  and  clothing  of  St.  John's 
doctrine  was  peculiar  to  him,  its  substance  was  common  to  all 
the  Apostles  of  Jesus  Christ.  Just  as  the  titles  and  position 
assigned  to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  narrative  of  the  fourth  Gospel 
are  really  in  harmony  with  the  powers  which  He  wields  and  with 
the  rights  which  He  claims  in  the  first  three  Evangelists,  so 
St.  John's  doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Word  is  substantially  one  with 
St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  *  Image  of  the  Father,'  and  with  his 
whole  description  of  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ,  and  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Christian  soul  towards  Him.  St.  John's  fuller 
statements  do  but  supply  the  key  to  the  fervid  doxologies  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  the  profound  and  significant  reverence  of 
St.  James.  Indeed  from  these  Apostles  he  might  seem  to  differ 
in  point  of  intellectual  temper  and  method,  even  less  than  he 
differs  from  St.  Paul.  Between  St.  Paul  and  St.  John  how  great 
is  the  contrast !  In  St.  Paul  we  are  struck  mainly  by  the  wealth 
of  sacred  thought ;  in  St.  John  by  its  simplicity.  St.  Paul  is 
versatile  and  discursive ;  St.  John  seems  to  be  fixed  in  the 
entranced  bliss  of  a  perpetual  intuition.  St.  Paul  is  a  dialectician 
who  teaches  us  by  reasoning ;  he  refutes,  he  infers,  he  makes 
quotations,  he  deduces  corollaries,  he  draws  out  his  demonstra- 
tions more  or  less  at  length,  he  presses  impetuously  forward, 
reverently  bending  before  the  great  dogmas  which  he  proclaims, 
yet  moving  in  an  atmosphere  of  perpetual  conflict.  St.  John 
speaks  as  if  the  highest  life  of  his  soul  was  the  wondering  study 
of  one  vast  Apocalypse:  he  teaches,  not  by  demonstrating  truths, 
but  by  exhibiting  his  contemplations ;  he  states  what  he  sees  \ 
he  repeats  the  statement,  he  inverts  it,  he  repeats  it  once  more ; 
he  teaches,  as  it  seems,  by  the  exquisite  tact  of  scarcely  disguised 
but  uninterrupted  repetition,  which  is  justified  because  there  is 
no  higher  attainable  truth  than  the  truth  which  he  repeats. 
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St  Paul  begins  with  anthropology,  Si  John  with  theology ; 
St.  Paul  often  appeals  to  theology  that  he  may  enforce  truths 
of  morals ;  St.  John  finds  the  highest  moral  truth  in  his  most 
abstract  theological  contemplations.  St.  Paul  usually  describes 
the  redemptive  gift  of  Christ  as  Kighteousness,  as  the  restoration 
of  man  to  the  true  law  of  his  being ;  St  John  more  naturally 
contemplates  it  as  Life,  as  the  outflow  of  the  Self-existent  Being 
of  God  into  His  creatures  through  the  quickening  Humanity  of 
the  Incarnate  Word.  In  St.  Paul  the  ethical  element  predomi- 
nates, in  St.  John  the  mystical.  St.  John  is  more  especially  the 
spiritual  ancestor  of  such  fathers  as  was  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
St  Paul  of  such  as  St.  Augustine.  It  may  be  said,  with  some 
reservations,  that  St  Paul  is  the  typical  Apostle  of  Western,  as 
St  John  is  of  Eastern  Christendom;  that  the  contemplative  side 
of  the  Christian  life  finds  its  pattern  in  St.  John,  the  active  in 
St  Paul.  Yet  striking  as  are  such  differences  of  spiritual  method 
and  temper,  they  are  found  in  these  great  apostles  side  by  side 
with  an  entire  unity  of  teaching  as  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
*■  Certainly,'  says  Neander,  with  deep  truth,  *  it  could  be  nothing 
merely  accidental  which  induced  men  so  differently  constituted 
and  trained  as  Paul  and  John  to  connect  such  an  idea  [as  that 
of  Divinity]  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Christ.  This 
must  have  been  the  result  of  a  higher  necessity,  which  is  founded 
in  the  nature  of  Christianity,  in  the  power  of  the  impression 
which  the  Life  of  Christ  had  made  on  the  lives  of  men,  in  the 
reciprocal  relation  between  the  appearance  of  Christ  and  the 
archetype  that  presents  itself  as  an  inward  revelation  of  God  in 
the  depths  of  the  higher  self-consciousness.  And  all  this  has 
found  its  point  of  connexion  and  its  verification  in  the  manner 
in  which  Christ,  the  Unerring  Witness,  expressed  His  conscious- 
ness of  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Essence  with  Him  ^ ' 

^  Planting  and  Training,  i.  505,  Bohn's  edit.  Neander  adds :  *  Had  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Eternal  Sonship,  when  it  was  first  promulgated  by  Paul, 
been  altogether  new  and  peculiar  to  himself,  it  must  have  excited  much 
opposition  as  contradicting  the  common  monotheistic  belief  of  the  Jews,  even 
among  the  apostles,  to  whom,  from  their  previous  habits,  such  a  speculative 
theosophic  element  must  have  remained  unknown,  unless  it  had  found  a 
point  of  connexion  in  the  lessons  received  from  Christ,  and  in  their  Christian 
knowledge.'  Of  such  opposition,  direct  and  avowed,  there  is  no  trace,  Cf. 
Meyer.  Ev.  Job.  p.  49.  Die  Materie  der  Lehre  war  bei  Johannes,  ehe  er  in 
jener  gnostischen  Form  die  entsprechende  Darstellung  fand,  das  Fundament 
seines  Glaubens  und  der  Tnhalt  seiner  Erkenntniss,  wie  sie  bei  Paulus  und 
bei  aUen  anderen  Aposteln  es  war,  welche  nicht,  (ausser  dem  Verf.  des  He- 
briierbriefs)  von  der  Logos-Speculation  bertlhrt  wurden;  diese  Materie  der 
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This  is  indeed  the  onlj  reasonable  explanation  of  the  re- 
markable fact  before  us,  namely,  that  the  persecutor  who  was 
converted  on  the  road  to  Damascus,  and  the  disciple  who  had 
laid  on  Christ's  breast  at  supper,  were  absolutely  agre^  as  to 
the  Divine  prerogatives  of  their  Master.  And  if  we,  my  bre- 
thren, have  ever  been  tempted  to  think  that  a  creed  like  that 
of  St.  John  befits  only  a  contemplative  or  mystic  life,  alien  to 
the  habits  of  our  age  and  to  the  necessities  of  our  position,  let 
us  turn  our  eyes  towards  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Qentiles.  It 
would  be  difficult,  even  in  this  busy  day,  to  rival  St  PauFa 
activity ;  and  human  weakness  might  well  shrink  from  sharing 
his  burden  of  pain  and  care.  It  is  given  to  few  to  live  'in 
joumeyings  often,  in  perils  of  waters,  in  perils  of  robbers,  in 
perils  from  a  man's  own  countrymen,  in  perils  by  the  heathen, 
in  perils  in  the  city,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness,  in  perils  in  the 
sea,  in  perils  among  false  brethren «,'  for  a  purely  unselfish  object. 
Few  rise  to  the  heroic  scope  of  a  life  passed  '  in  weariness  and 
painfulness,  in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings 
often,  in  cold  and  nakedness^.'  But  this  is  certain, — that  at 
much  lower  levels  of  moral  existence,  there  is  much  to  be  done, 
and  much,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  endured,  which  we  can  only  do 
manfully  and  bear  meekly  in  the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  great 
conviction.  If  St.  Paul  can  suffer  the  loss  of  all  things  that  at 
the  last  he  may  win  Christ,  if  he  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ  that  streugtheneth  him,  it  is  because  he  is  consciously 
reaching  towards  or  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  Saviour  Who  is  Qod 
as  well  as  Man.  And  if  we,  looking  onward  to  the  unknown 
changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life,  and  beyond  them,  to 
death,  would  fain  live  and  die  like  Christians,  we  too  must  see 
to  it  that  we  fold  to  our  inmost  souls  that  central  truth  of  the 
Christian  creed  which  was  the  strength  and  joy  of  the  first 
servants  of  Christ.  We  too  must  believe  and  confess,  that  that 
Human  Friend  Whose  words  enlighten  us,  Whose  Blood  cleanses 
us,  Whose  Sacraments  have  renewed  and  even  now  sustain  us, 
is  in  the  truth  of  His  Higher  Nature  none  other  and  no  less 
than  the  Unerring,  the  All-mercifiil,  the  Almighty  God. 

Lehre  ist  schlechthin  auf  Christnm  selbst  zrurilckzafUhren,  dessen  Eroffnim- 
gen  an  seine  Jiingerund  dessen  unmittelbarer  Eindnick  auf  diese  ( Job.  I.  14) 
ihnen  den  Stoff  gab,  weloher  sich  spater  die  verschiedenen  Formen  der  Dar- 
itellung  dienstbar  machte. 
•  2  Cor.  xL  a5,  26.      '  Ibid.  ver.  27.  C£  Ibid,  vi  4-10,  and  xu  5  sqq. 
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LECTURE    VIL 


THE    HOMOOUSION. 


Edldmg  fa$t  the  faithful  w<yrd  as  he  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  he 
able  by  eound  doctrine  both  to  exhort  and  to  convince  the  gainsayers. 

Tit.  i.  9. 


A  GBEAT  doctrine  which  claims  to  rule  the  thought  of  men  and 
to  leave  its  mark  upon  their  conduct,  must  of  necessity  encounter 
some  rude  and  probing  tests  of  its  yitality  as  it  floats  along  the 
stream  of  time.  The  common  speech  of  mankind,  embodying 
the  verdict  of  man's  experience,  lays  more  emphasis  upon  the 
*  ravages  *  than  upon  the  conservative  or  constructive  effects  of 
time; — 

'  Tempos  edax  rerum,  tuque  invidiosa  retustas^ 
Omnia  destnutis,  vitiataque  dentibus  eevi 
Paolatim  lenta  consumitis  omnia  morte  a.' 

The  destructive  force  of  time  is  no  less  observable  in  the  sphere 
of  human  ideas  and  doctrines  than  in  that  of  material  and  social 
&cts.  Time  exposes  every  doctrine  or  speculation  to  the  action 
of  causes  which,  if  more  disguised  and  subtle,  are  not  less  cer- 
tainly at  work  than  those  which  threaten  political  systems  or 
works  of  art  with  decay  and  dissolution. 

A  doctrine  is  liable  to  suffer  with  the  lapse  of  time  from 
without  and  from  within.  From  within  it  is  exposed  to  the  risk 
of  decomposition  by  analysis.  When  once  it  has  been  launched 
into  the  ocean  of  our  public  intellectual  life,  it  is  forthwith  sub- 
jected, as  a  condition  of  its  acceptance,  to  the  play  and  scrutiny 
of  many  and  variously  constituted  minds.  The  several  ingre- 
dients which  constitute  it,  the  primary  truths  to  which  it  appeals 


•  Orid,  Met.  xv.  234. 
Tn]  A  a 
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and  upon  which  it  ultimately  reposes,  are  separately  and  con- 
stantly examined.  It  may  he  that  certain  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine, essential  to  its  perfect  representation,  are  rejected  altogether. 
It  may  he  that  all  its  constitutive  elements  are  retained,  while  the 
proportions  in  which  they  are  blended  are  radically  altered.  It 
may  be  that  an  impulse  is  given  to  some  active  intellectual  sol- 
vent, hitherto  dormant,  but  from  the  first  latent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  doctrine,  and  likely,  according  to  any  ordinary  human 
estimate,  to  break  it  up.  Or  some  point  of  attraction  between 
the  doctrine  and  a  threatening  philosophy  outside  it  is  discovered 
and  insisted  on ;  and  the  philosophy,  in  a  patronizing  spirit, 
proposes  to  meet  the  doctrine  half  way,  and  to  ratify  one  half  of 
it  if  the  other  may  be  abandoned.  Or  some  subtle  intellectual 
poison  is  injected  into  the  doctrine;  and  while  men  ima^e  that 
they  are  only  adapting  it  to  the  temper  of  an  age,  or  to  the 
demands  of  a  line  of  thought,  its  glow  and  beauty  are  forfeited, 
or  its  very  life  and  heart  are  eaten  out  Then  for  awhile  its 
shell  or  its  skeleton  lies  neglected  by  the  side  of  the  great  highway 
of  thought ;  until  at  length  some  one  of  those  adventurers  who 
in  every  age  devote  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  eclectic 
systems,  assigns  to  the  intellectual  fossil  a  place  of  honour  in  his 
private  museum,  side  by  side  with  the  remains  of  other  extinct 
theories,  to  which  in  its  lifetime  it  was  fundamentally  opposed. 

But  even  if  a  doctrine  be  sufficiently  compact  and  strong  to 
resist  internal  decomposition,  it  must  in  any  case  be  prepared  to 
encounter  the  shock  of  opposition  from  without.  To  no  doctrine 
is  it  given  to  be  absolutely  inoffensive ;  and  therefore  sooner  or 
later  every  doctrine  is  opposed.  Every  doctrine,  however  frail 
and  insignificant  it  may  be,  provokes  attacks  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence.  It  challenges  a  certain  measure  of  attention  which 
is  coveted  by  some  other  doctrines.  It  takes  up  a  certain  amount 
of  mental  room  which  other  doctrines  would  fain  appropriate,  if 
indeed  it  does  not  jostle  inconveniently  against  them,  or  contra- 
dict them  outright.  Thus  it  rouses  against  itself  resentment,  or, 
at  any  rate,  opposition  ;  and  this  opposition  is  reinforced  by  an 
appetite  which  is  shared  in  by  those  who  hold  the  opposed  doc- 
trine no  less  than  by  those  who  oppose  it.  The  craving  for 
novelty  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  quickwitted  races  like  the  Athe- 
nians of  the  apostolical  age  or  the  French  of  our  own  day.  It  is 
profoundly  and  universally  human ;  and  it  enters  into  our  appre- 
ciation of  subject-matters  the  most  various.  Novelty  confers  a 
charm  upon  high  efforts  of  thought  and  enquiry  as  well  as  upon 
works  of  art  or  of  imagination,  or  even  upon  fashions  in  amuse- 
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ment  or  in  dress.  To  treat  this  yearning  for  novelty  as  though  it 
were  only  a  vicious  frivolity  is  to  overlook  its  profound  signifi- 
cance. For,  even  in  its  lowest  and  unloveliest  forms,  it  is  a  living 
and  perpetual  witness  to  the  original  nobility  of  the  soul  of  man. 
It  is  the  restlessness  of  a  desire  which  One  Being  alone  can 
satisfy ;  it  reminds  us  that  the  Infinite  One  has  made  us  for 
Himself,  and  that  no  object,  person,  or  doctrine  that  is  merely 
finite  and  earthly,  can  take  His  place  in  our  heart  and  thought, 
and  bid  us  finally  be  still.  And  therefore  as  man  passes  through 
life  on  his  short  and  rapid  pilgrimage,  unless  his  eye  be  fixed  on 
that  treasure  in  heaven  which  *  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  cor- 
rupt,' he  is  of  necessity  the  very  slave  of  novelty.  Each  candi- 
date for  his  admiration  wins  from  him,  it  may  be,  a  passing 
glance  of  approval ;  but,  unsatisfied  at  heart,  he  is  ever  seeking 
for  some  new  stimulant  to  his  evanescent  sympathies.  He  casts 
to  the  winds  the  faded  flower  which  he  had  but  lately  stooped  to 
gather  with  such  eager  enthusiasm ;  he  buries  beneath  the  waves 
the  useless  pebble  which,  when  his  eye  first  detected  it  sparkling 
on  the  shore,  had  yielded  him  a  moment  of  such  bright  enjoy- 
ment. Nothing  human  can  insure  its  life  against  the  attractions 
of  something  more  recent  than  itself  in  point  of  origin;  no 
doctrine  of  earthly  mould  can  hope  to  escape  the  sentence  of 
superannuation  when  it  is  feirly  confronted  with  the  intellectual 
creations  of  an  age  later  than  its  own.  A  human  doctrine  may 
live  for  a  few  years,  or  it  may  live  for  centuries.  Its  duration  will 
depend  partly  upon  the  amount  of  absolute  truth  which  it  em- 
bodies, and  partly  upon  the  strength  of  the  rivals  with  which  it 
is  brought  into  competition.  But  it  cannot  always  satisfy  the 
appetite  for  novelty ;  its  day  of  extinction  can  only  be  deferred. 
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So  it  must  ever  fare  with  a  religious  dogma  of  purely  hu- 
man authorship.     In  obedience  to  the  lapse  of  time  it  must  of 
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necessity  be  modified,  corrupted,  revolutionized,  and  then  yield 
to  some  stronger  successor. 

*  Oar  little  systems  haye  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  oease  to  be.' 

This  is  the  true  voice  of  human  speculation  on  Divine  things, 
conscious  that  it  is  human,  conscious  of  its  weakness,  and  mind- 
ful of  its  past  and  ever-accumulating  experience.  He  Only, 
*  with  Whom  is  no  variableness  neither  shadow  of  turning,'  can 
be  the  Author  of  a  really  unchanging  doctrine ;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  'His  truth  endurethfrom  generation  to  genera- 
tion.* 

When  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  entered  into  the 
world  of  human  thought,  it  was  not  screened  from  the  operation 
of  the  antagonistic  and  dissolvent  influences  which  have  just 
been  noticed.  It  was  confronted  with  the  passion  for  novelty 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  apostles  themselves.  The  passion  for 
novelty  at  Colossae  appears  to  have  combined  a  licentious  fertility 
of  the  religious  imagination  with  a  taste  for  such  cosmical  specu- 
lations as  were  current  in  that  age;  while  in  the  Galatian 
Churches  it  took  the  form  of  a  return  to  the  discarded  cere- 
monial of  the  Jewish  law.  In  both  cases  the  novel  theory  was 
opposed  to  the  apostolical  account  of  our  Lord's  personal  dig- 
nity; and  in  another  generation  the  wild  imaginings  of  a  Basilides 
or  of  a  Valentinus  illustrated  the  attractive  force  of  a  new 
fashion  in  Christological  speculation  still  more  power^Uy. 
Somewhat  later  the  dialectical  method  of  the  Alexandrian 
writers  subjected  the  doctrine  to  acute  internal  analysis,  while 
the  neo-Platonic  philosophy  brought  a  powerful  intellectual 
sympathy  to  bear  upon  it,  which,  as  an  absorbing  or  distorting 
influence,  might  well  have  been  fatal  to  a  human  dogma. 
Lastly,  the  doctrine  was  directly  opposed  by  a  long  line  of 
Humanitarian  teachers,  reaching,  with  but  few  intermissions, 
from  the  Ebionitic  period  to  the  Arian. 

In  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  the  Arian 
heresy  was  the  climax  of  diflSculty  and  of  triumph  ;  it  tested  the 
doctrine  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  each  of  the  three  modes 
which  have  been  noticed.  Arianism  was  ostentatiously  anxious 
to  appear  to  be  an  original  speculation,  and  accordingly  it 
tauntai  the  Nicene  fathers  with  their  intellectual  poverty;  it 
branded  them  as  a^fXf tr  ical  tdtwrot  because  they  adhered  to  the 
ground  of  handing  on  simply  what  they  had  received.  Its  dia- 
lectical method  was  inherited  from  the  Alexandrian   eclectic 
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school ;  and  by  this  method,  as  well  as  by  the  assumption  that 
certain  philosophical  placita  were  granted,  Arianism  endeavoured 
to  kill  the  doctrine  from  within  by  a  destructive  analysis.  And 
it  need  scarcely  be  added  that  Arianism  inherited  and  intensified 
the  direct  opposition  which  had  been  offered  to  the  doctrine  by 
earlier  heresies ;  Arianism  is  immortalized,  however  ingloriously, 
in  those  sufferings,  in  those  struggles,  in  those  victories  of  the 
great  Athanasius,  of  which  its  own  bitter  hostility  to  our  Lord's 
Essential  Godhead  was  the  immediate  cause. 

That  such  a  doctrine  as  our  Lord's  Divinity  should  be  thus 
opposed  was  not  unnatural.  It  is  in  itself  so  startling,  so  awful ; 
it  endows  the  man  who  honestly  and  intelligently  believes  it 
with  a  conception  of  ihe  worth  and  drift  of  Christianity,  so 
altogether  unique ;  it  is  so  utterly  intolerable  if  you  admit  a 
suspicion  of  its  being  false ;  it  is  so  necessarily  exacting  when 
once  you  have  recognised  it  as  true ;  it  makes  such  large  and 
immediate  demands,  not  merely  upon  the  reason  and  the  imagi- 
nation, but  also  upon  the  affections  and  the  will ;  that  a  spe- 
cific opposition  to  it,  as  distinct  from  a  professed  general 
opposition  to  the  religion  of  which  it  is  the  very  heart  and  soul, 
is  only  what  might  have  been  expected.  Certainly,  such  a  doc- 
trine could  not  at  first  bring  peace  on  earth ;  rather  it  could  not 
but  bring  division.  It  could  not  but  divide  families,  cities, 
nations,  continents ;  it  could  not  but  arm  against  itself  the  edge 
and  point  of  every  weapon  that  might  be  forged  or  whetted  by 
the  ingenuity  of  a  passionate  animosity.  It  could  not  but  have 
collapsed  utterly  and  vanished  away  when  confronted  with  the 
heat  of  opposition  which  it  provoked,  had  it  not  descended  from 
the  Source  of  Truth,  had  it  not  reposed  upon  an  absolute  and 
indestructible  basis.  The  Arian  controversy  broke  upon  it  as  an 
intellectual  storm,  the  violence  of  which  must  have  shattered  any 
human  theory.  But  when  the  storm  had  spent  itself,  the  doc- 
trine emerged  from  the  conciliar  decisions  of  the  fourth  century 
as  luminous  and  perfect  as  it  had  been  when  it  was  proclaimed 
by  St.  Paul  and  St.  John.  Resistance  does  but  strengthen  truth 
which  it  cannot  overthrow :  and  when  the  doctrine  had  defied 
the  craving  for  novelty,  the  disintegrating  force  of  hostile 
analysis,  and  the  vehement  onslaught  of  passionate  denunciation, 
it  was  seen  to  be  vitally  unlike  those  philosophical  speculations 
which  might  have  been  confused  with  it  by  a  superficial  observer. 
Its  exact  area  was  unaltered;  it  now  involved  and  excluded  pre- 
cisely what  it  had  excluded  and  involved  from  the  first.  But 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  held  with  a  clearer  recognition  of  its  real 
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frontier,  and  with  a  stronger  sense  of  the  necessity  for  insisting 
upon  that  recognition.  In  the  Homoousion,  after  such  hesitation 
as  found  expression  at  Aiitioch,  the  Church  felt  that  she  had 
lighted  upon  a  symhol  practically  adapted  to  tell  forth  the  truth 
that  never  had  heen  absent  from  her  heart  and  mind,  and  withal, 
capable  of  resisting  the  intellectual  solvents  which  had  seemed  to 
threaten  that  truth  with  extinction.  The  Homoousion  did  not 
change,  it  protected  the  doctrine.  It  clothed  the  doctrine  in  a 
vesture  of  language  which  rendered  it  intelligible  to  a  new  world 
of  thought  while  preserving  its  strict  unchanging  identity.  It 
translated  the  apostolical  symbols  of  the  Image  and  the  Word  of 
God  into  a  Platonic  equivalent ;  and  it  remains  with  us  to  this 
hour,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  Creed,  as  the  complete  assertioa 
of  Christ's  absolute  oneness  with  the  Essence  of  Deity,  as  the 
monument  which  records  the  greatest  effort  and  the  greatest 
defeat  of  its  antagonist  error,  as  the  guarantee  that  the  victorious 
truth  maintains  and  will  maintain  an  unshaken  empire  over  the 
thought  of  Christendom. 

We  are  all  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  line  of  criticism  to 
which  such  a  formula  as  the  Homoousion  is  exposed  in  our  day 
and  generation.  A  contrast  is  depicted  and  insisted  upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  accuracy,  between  the  unfixed  popular 
faith  of  Christians  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church  and  the  keen 
theological  temper  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  said  that  the 
Church's  earliest  faith  was  unformed,  simple,  vague,  too  full  of 
childlike  wonder  to  analyse  itself,  too  indeterminate  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  a  formalized  theology.  It  is  asserted  that  at 
Alexandria  the  Church  learned  how  to  fix  her  creed  in  precise, 
rigid,  exclusive  moulds ;  that  she  there  gradually  crystallized 
what  had  once  been  fluid,  and  cramped  and  fettered  what  had 
before  been  free.  And  it  is  insinuated  that  in  this  process, 
whereby  the  fresh  faith  of  the  infant  Church  *  was  hardened  into 
the  creed  of  the  Church  of  the  Councils,'  there  was  some  risk,  or 
more  than  risk,  of  an  alteration  or  enlargement  of  the  original 
faith.  *  How  do  you  know,'  men  ask,  *  that  the  formulary  which 
asserts  Christ's  Consubstantiality  with  the  Father  is  really  ex- 
pressive of  the  simple  faith  in  which  the  first  Christians  lived 
and  died  ]  Do  not  probabilities  point  the  other  way  %  Is  it  not 
likely  that  when  this  effort  was  made  to  fix  the  expression  of 
the  faith  in  an  unchanging  symbol,  there  was  a  simultaneous 
growth,  however  unsuspect^  and  unrecognised,  in  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  faith  expressed  %  May  not  the  hopes  and  feelings 
of  a  passionate  devotion,  as  well  as  the  inferential  arguments  of 
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an  impetuous  logic,  have  contributed  sometliing  to  fill  up  the 
outline  and  to  enhance  the  significance  of  the  original  and  revealed 
germ  of  truth  1  May  not  the  Creed  of  Nicaea  be  thus  in  reality 
a  creed  distinct  from,  if  not  indeed  more  extensive  than,  the 
creed  of  the  apostolic  age  ? '  Such  is  the  substance  of  many  a 
whispered  question,  or  of  many  a  confident  assertion,  which  we 
hear  around  us ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  enquire,  whether  the 
admitted  difference  of  form  between  the  apostolic  and  Nicene 
statements  does  really,  or  only  in  appearance,  involve  a  deeper 
difference — ^a  difference  in  the  object  of  faith. 

I.  Let  it  then  be  considered  that  a  belief  may  be  professed 
either  by  stating  it  in  terms,  or  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
necessarily  implies  that  you  hold  it.  A  man  may  profess  a  creed 
with  which  his  life  is  at  variance  \  but  he  may  also  live  a  creed, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  which  he  has  not  the  desire  or  the  skill  to 
put  into  exact  words.  There  is  no  moral  difference  between  the 
sincere  expression  of  a  conviction  in  language,  and  its  consistent 
reflection  in  action.  There  is,  for  example,  no  difference  be- 
tween my  saying  that  a  given  person  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 
when  dealing  with  money  matters,  and  my  pointedly  declining 
to  act  with  him  on  this  particular  trust,  when  I  am  asked  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  express  my  complete 
opinion  of  his  character,  until  I  am  obliged  to  express  it.  I 
content  myself  with  acting  in  the  only  manner  which  is  prudent 
under  the  circumstances.  Meanwhile  my  line  of  action  speaks 
for  itself;  its  meaning  is  evident  to  all  who  are  practically 
interested  in  the  subject  Until  I  am  challenged  for  an  expla- 
nation ;  until  the  assumption  upon  which  I  act  is  denied ;  there 
is  no  necessity  for  my  putting  into  words  an  opinion  which  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  language  of  action  and  with  such 
unmistakeable  decision. 

Did  then  the  ante-Nicene  Church  as  a  whole — did  its  con- 
gregations of  worshippers  as  well  as  its  councils  of  divines — 
did  its  poor,  its  young,  its  unlettered  multitudes,  as  well  as  its 
siunts  and  doctors,  so  act  and  speak  as  to  imply  a  belief  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  actually  God  ? 

A  question  such  as  this  may  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  difficult 
to  answer,  by  reason  of  the  one-sidedness  and  caprice  of  history. 
History  for  the  most  part  concerns  herself  with  the  actions  and 
opinions  of  the  great  and  the  distinguished,  that  is  to  say,  of 
the  few.  Incidentally,  or  on  particular  occasions,  she  may  glance 
at  what  passes  beyond  the  region  of  courts  and  battle-fields ; 
but  it  is  not  her  wont  to  enable  us  readily  to  ascertain  the  real 
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currents  of  thought  and  feeling  which  have  swayed  the  minds  of 
multitudes  in  a  distant  age. 

Such  at  any  rate  is  the  rule  with  secular  history  ;  but  the 
genius  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  of  a  nature  to  limit  the  force 
of  the  observation.  In  her  eyes,  the  interests  of  the  many,  the 
customs,  the  deeds,  the  sufferings  of  the  illiterate  and  of  the 
poor,  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  less  precious  and  noteworthy  than 
those  of  kings  and  prelates.  For  the  standard  of  aristocracy 
within  her  borders  is  not  an  intellectual  or  a  social,  but  a 
moral  standard;  and  her  Founder  has  put  the  highest  honour  not 
upon  those  who  rule  and  are  of  reputation,  but  upon  those  who 
serve  and  are  unknown.  The  history  of  the  Christian  Church 
does  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  the  point  before  us ;  and  it 
proves  the  belief  of  Christian  people  in  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  by 
its  witness  to  the  early  and  universal  practice  of  adoring  EUm. 

The  early  Christian  Church  did  not  content  herself  with 
'admiring'  Jesus  Christ.  She  adored  Him.  She  approached 
His  Glorious  Person  with  that  very  tribute  of  prayer,  of  self- 
prostration,  of  self-surrender,  by  which  all  serious  Theists, 
whether  Christian  or  non-Christian,  are  accustomed  to  express 
their  felt  relationship  as  creatures  to  the  Almighty  Creator. 
For  as  yet  it  was  not  supposed  that  a  higher  and  truer  know- 
ledge of  the  Infinite  God  would  lead  man  to  abandon  the  sense 
and  the  expression  of  complete  dependence  upon  Him  and  of 
immeasured  indebtedness  to  Him,  which  befits  a  reasonable 
creature  whom  God  has  made,  and  whom  God  owns  and  can 
dispose  of,  when  such  a  creature  is  dealing  with  Grod.  As  yet 
it  was  not  imagined  that  this  bearing  would  jor  could  be  ex- 
changed for  the  more  easy  demeanour  of  an  equal,  or  of  one 
deeming  himself  scarcely  less  than  an  equal,  who  is  intelligently 
appreciating  the  existence  of  a  remarkably  wise  and  powerful 
Being,  entitled  by  His  activities  to  a  very  large  share  of  specu- 
lative attention<^.     The  Church  simply  adored  God;  and  she 

c  Cf.  Lecky,  History  of  Rationalism,  i.  309.  Contrasting  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  God  Who  can  work  miracles  with  the  '  scientific '  belief  in  a 
god  who  is  the  slave  of  '  law,'  Mr.  Lecky  remarks,  that  the  former  *  pre- 
disposes us  most  to  prayer,'  the  latter  to  'reverence  and  admiration.' 
Here  the  antithesis  between  'reverence'  and  'prayer*  seems  to  imply  that 
the  latter  word  is  used  in  the  ni&rrow  sense  of  petition  for  specific  blessings, 
instead  of  in  the  wider  sense  which  embraces  the  whole  compass  of  the  soul's 
devotional  activity,  and  among  other  things,  adoration.  Still,  if  Mr.  Lecky 
had  meant  to  include  under  '  reverence  *  anything  higher  than  we  yield  to  the 
highest  forms  of  human  greatness,  he  would  scarcely  have  coupled  it  with 
*  admiration.* 
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adored  Jesus  Christ,  as  belieying  Him  to  be  God.  Nor  did  she 
destroy  the  significance  of  this  act  by  conceiving  that  admi- 
ration differs  from  adoration  only  in  degree;  that  a  sincere 
admiration  is  practically  equivalent  to  adoration ;  that  adoration 
after  all  is  only  admiration  raised  to  the  height  of  an  en- 
thusiasm. 

You  will  not  deem  it  altogether  unnecessary,  under  our 
present  intellectual  circumstances,  to  consider  for  a  moment 
whether  this  representation  of  the  relationship  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  be  strictly  accurate.  So  far  indeed  is 
this  from  being  the  case,  that  adoration  and  admiration  are  at 
one  and  the  same  moment  and  with  reference  to  a  single  object, 
mutually  exclusive  of  each  other.  Certainly,  in  the  strained 
and  exaggerated  language  of  poetry  or  of  passion,  you  may 
speak  of  adoring  that  on  which  you  lavish  an  unlimited  ad- 
miration. But  the  common  sense  and  judgment  of  men  refuses 
to  regard  admiration  as  an  embryo  form  of  adoration,  or  as 
other  than  a  fundamentally  distinct  species  of  spiritual  activity. 
Adoration  may  be  an  intensified  reverence,  but  it  certainly  is 
not  an  intensified  admiration.  The  difference  between  admi- 
ration and  adoration  is  observable  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  objects ;  and  that  difference  is  immeasurable.  For, 
spewing  strictly,  we  admire  the  finite ;  we  adore  the  Infinite. 
Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  admiration  requires  a  certain  as- 
sumption of  equality  with  the  object  admired,  an  assumption  of 
ideal,  if  not  of  literal  equality  ^,  Admiration  such  as  is  here 
in  question  is  not  a  vague  unregulated  wonder  ;  it  involves  a 
judgment ;  it  is  a  form  of  criticism.  And  since  it  is  a  criticism, 
it  consists  in  our  internally  referring  the  object  which  we  ad- 
mire to  a  criterion.  That  criterion  is  an  ideal  of  our  own, 
and  the  act  by  which  we  compare  the  admired  object  with  the 
ideal  is  our  own  act.  We  may  have  borrowed  the  ideal  from 
another;  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  our- 
selves could  give  it  perfect  expression,  or  even  could  produce  a 
rival  to  the  object  which  commands  our  critical  admiration. 
Tet,  after  all,  the  ideal  is  before  us  ;  it  is,  by  right  of  possession, 
our  own.  We  take  credit  to  ourselves  for  possessing  it,  and  for 
comparing  the  object  before  us  with  it ;  nay,  we  identify  our- 

^  It  is  on  this  account  that  the  apotheosis  of  men  involves  the  capital  sin 
of  pride  in  those  who  decree  or  sanction  not  less  than  in  those  who  accept  it. 
The  worshipper  is  himself  the  'fountain  of  honour;'  and  in  'deifying'  a 
fellow-creature,  he  deifies  human  nature,  and  so  by  implication  himselt 
Wisd.  liv.  ao;  Acts  xii.  aa,  23  ;  xiv.  11-155  xxviiL  6j  Rom.  L  23. 
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selves  more  or  less  with  this  ideal  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  object  before  us.  When  you,  my  brethren,  express  your 
admiration  of  a  good  painting,  you  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
you  yourselves  could  have  painted  it.  But  you  do  imply  that 
you  have  before  your  mind  an  ideal  of  what  a  good  painting 
should  be,  and  that  you  are  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
correspondence  of  a  particular  work  of  art  with  that  ideal. 
Thus  it  is  that,  whether  justifiably  or  not,  your  admiration  of  the 
painting  has  the  double  character  of  self-appreciation  and  of 
patronage.  Indeed  it  may  be  questioned  whether  as  art-critics, 
intent  upon  the  beauty  of  your  ideal,  you  are  not  much  more 
disposed  secretly  to  claim  for  yourselves  a  share  of  merit  than 
would  have  been  the  case  if  you  had  been  the  artist  himself 
whose  success  you  consent  to  admire  ;  since  the  artist,  we  may 
be  sure,  is  at  least  conscious  of  some  measure  of  failure,  and 
is  humbled,  if  not  depressed,  by  a  sense  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
lating his  ideal  into  reality,  by  the  anxieties  and  struggles  which 
always  accompany  the  process  of  production. 

Now  this  element  of  self-esteem,  or  at  any  rate  of  approving 
reflection  upon  self,  which  enters  so  penetratingly  into  admira- 
tion, is  utterly  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  genuine 
adoration.  For  adoration  is  no  mere  prostration  of  the  body ; 
it  is  a  prostration  of  the  soul.  It  is  reverence  carried  to  the 
highest  point  of  possible  exaggeration.  It  is  mental  self-annihil- 
ation before  a  Greatness  Which  utterly  transcends  all  human 
and  finite  standards.  In  That  Presence  self  knows  that  it  has 
neither  plea  nor  right  to  any  consideration  ;  it  is  overwhelmed 
by  the  sense  of  its  utter  insignificance.  The  adoring  soul  bends 
thought  and  heart  and  will  before  the  footstool  of  the  One  Self- 
existing,  All-creating,  All-upholding  Being ;  the  soul  wills  to 
be  as  nothing  before  Him,  or  to  exist  only  that  it  may  recognise 
His  Glory  as  altogether  surpassing  its  words  and  thoughts.  If 
any  one  element  of  adoration  be  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic, it  is  this  heartfelt  uncompromising  renunciation  of  the 
claims  of  self. 

Certainly  admiration  may  lead  up  to  adoration ;  but  then 
real  admiration  dies  away  when  its  object  is  seen  to  be  entitled 
to  something  higher  than  and  distinct  from  it.  Admiration 
ceases  when  it  has  perceived  that  its  Object  altogether  trans- 
cends any  standard  of  excellence  or  beauty  with  which  man  can 
compare  Him.  Admiration  may  be  the  ladder  by  which  we 
mount  to  adoration ;  but  it  is  useless,  or  rather  it  is  an  im- 
pertinence, when  adoration  has  been  reached.     Every  man  of 
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intelligence  and  modesty  meets  in  life  with  many  objects  which 
call  for  his  free  and  sincere  admiration,  and  he  himself  gains 
both  morally  and  intellectually  by  answering  to  such  a  call.  But 
while  the  objects  of  human  admiration  are  as  various  as  the 
minds  and  tastes  of  men, 

*Deiiiqae  non  omnes  eadem  mirantur  amantqae/ 

One  Only  Being  can  be  rightfully  adored.  To  *  admire'  God 
would  involve  an  irreverence  only  equal  to  the  impiety  of  ador- 
ing a  fellow-creature.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  pay  Divine 
worship  to  our  every-day  associates,  as  to  substitute  for  that 
incommunicable  honour  which  is  due  to  the  Most  High  some 
one  of  the  tranquil  and  self-satisfied  forms  of  a  favourable 
notice  with  which  we  greet  accomplishments  or  excellence  in 
our  fellow-men.  *  When  I  saw  Him,*  says  St.  John,  speaking 
of  Jesus  in  His  glory,  *  I  fell  at  His  feet  as  dead®.'  That  was 
something  more  than  admiration,  even  the  most  enthusiastic; 
it  was  an  act,  in  which  self  had  no  part ;  it  was  an  act  of  adoration. 
If  Jesus  Christ  had  been  only  a  morally  perfect  Man,  He 
would  have  been  entitled  to  the  highest  human  admiration; 
although  it  may  be  questioned,  as  we  have  seen,  whether  He  can 
be  deemed  morally  perfect  if  He  is  in  reality  only  human.  But 
the  historical  fact  before  us  is,  that  from  the  earliest  age  of 
Christianity,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  adored  as  God.  This  adora- 
tion was  not  yielded  to  Him  in  consequence  of  the  persuasions 
of  theologians  who  had  pronounced  Him  to  be  a  Divine  Person. 
It  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  fulsome  and  servile  insin- 
cerities which  ever  and  anon  rose  like  incense  around  the 
throne  of  some  pagan  Caesar  who  had  received  the  equivocal 
honour  of  an  apotheosis.  It  was  not  the  product  of  a  spiritual 
fascination,  too  subtle  or  too  strong  to  be  analyzed  by  those  who 
felt  its  power,  but  easy  of  explanation  to  a  later  age.  You  can- 
not trace  the  stages  of  its  progressive  development  You  cannot 
name  the  time  at  which  it  was  regarded  only  as  a  pious  custom 
or  luxury,  and  then  mark  this  off  from  a  later  period  when  it  had 
become,  in  the  judgment  of  Christians,  an  imperious  Christian 
duty.  Never  was  the  adoration  of  Jesus  protested  against  in  the 
Church  as  a  novelty,  derogatory  to  the  honour  and  claims  of  God. 
Never  was  there  an  age  when  Jesus  was  only  'invoked'  as  if  He 
had  been  an  interceding  saint,  by  those  who  had  not  yet  learned 
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to  prostrate  themselves  before  His  throne  as  the  throne  of  the 
Omnipotent  and  the  Eternal  In  vain  will  you  endeavour  to 
establish  a  parallel  between  the  adoration  of  Jesus  and  some 
modem  *  devotion/  unknown  to  the  early  days  of  Christendom, 
but  now  popularized  largely  in  portions  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
since  the  adoration  of  Jesus  is  as  ancient  as  Christianity.  Jesus 
has  been  ever  adored  on  the  score  of  His  Divine  Personality, 
of  Which  this  tribute  of  adoration  is  not  merely  a  legitimate  but 
a  necessary  acknowledgment. 

I.  During  the  days  of  His  earthly  life  our  Lord  was  surrounded 
by  acts  of  homage,  ranging,  as  it  might  seem,  so  far  as  the 
intentions  of  those  who  offered  them  were  concerned,  from  the 
wonted  forms  of  Eastern  courtesy  up  to  the  most  direct  and 
conscious  acts  of  Divine  worship.  As  an  Infant,  He  was  *  wor- 
shipped* by  the  Eastern  sages*";  and  during  His  ministry  He 
constantly  received  and  welcomed  acts  and  words  expressive  of 
an  intense  devotion  to  His  Sacred  Person  on  the  part  of  those 
who  sought  or  who  had  received  from  Him  some  supernatural 
aid  or  blessing.  The  leper  worshipped  Him,  crying  out,  '  Lord, 
if  Thou  wilt,  Thou  canst  make  me  clean  b.'  Jairus  worshipped 
Him,  saying,  *My  daughter  is  even  now  dead:  but  come  and 
lay  Thy  hand  upon  her,  and  she  shall  live**.'  The  mother 
of  Zebedee's  children  came  near  to  Him,  worshipping  Him, 
and  asking  Him  to  bestow  upon  her  sons  the  first  places  of 
honour  in  His  kingdom*.  The  woman  of  Canaan,  whose 
daughter  was  *  grievously  vexed  with  a  devil,'  *  came  and  wor- 
shipped Him,  saying,  Lord,  help  me  k.'  The  father  of  the  poor 
lunatic,  who  met  Jesus  as  He  descended  from  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  'came,  kneeling  down  to  Him,  and  saying, 
Lord,  have  mercy  on  my  son  I'  These  are  instances  of  worship 
accompanying  prayers  for  special  mercies.  And  did  not  the 
dying  thief  offer  at  least  a  true  inward  worship  to  Jesus  Cru- 
cified, along  with  the  words,  *  Lord,  remember  me  when  Thou 
comest  into  Thy  kingdom™?' 

'  St.  Matt.  ii.  1 1 :  •wto'dints  irpofftKiyriffcuf  alr^, 

K  Ibid.  viii.  2  :  K^pic,  ^^  04\pSr  ^^vaatti  iiv  KoSapltrai, 

^  Ibid.  ix.  18 :  irpofffxiytt  ain^  \4yuv,  '"Ori  ^  Ovydrrip  fiov  Jiprri  irtXtd^ 
mfffV     hJOsh.  i\OoDv  iTl0€s  r^v  X*^^  ^^^  '^^  aMjv,  ko)  (f)<Trrai* 

'  Ibid.  XX.  20 :  irpotrriKBtv  ahrip  ^  /iiirrip  rwy  viuv  Ze/SfScuov  ficra  tQv  vl&y 
abrTJSf  TpoffKvvovffa  fcol  alTOvtrd  rt  irap*  airrov, 

^  Ibid.  xy.  25 :  ^8^  iKQovffa  irpoatKiyti  ahr^,  Kiyovtra,  *K^pi9  $<yfiO€t  fxoi.' 

'  Ibid.  xvii.  14*  15  :  irpoo^X0ci'  airr^  AyBpttiros  yoywwtr&p  ain^,  ical  K4ywp^ 
*  Kipit,  4K4Tf(r6y  fxov  rhy  vi6v* 

J^  St.  Luke  xxiii.  42  :  lAr/c  ry  'Iijo-oD,  *Mrfia'07iTi  /tiov,  K^pic,  trap  ^A^s  iy 
rp  jSoo-iAcff  trov,* 
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At  other  times  such  visible  worship  of  our  Saviour  was  an 
act  of  acknowledgment  or  of  thanksgiving  for  mercies  received. 
Thus  it  was  with  the  grateful  Samaritan  leper,  who,  '  when  he 
saw  that  he  was  healed,  turned  back,  and  with  a  loud  voice 
glorified  God,  and  fell  down  on  his  face  at  His  feet,  giving  Him 
thanks ".'  Thus  it  was  when  Jesus  had  appeared  walking  on 
the  sea  and  had  quieted  the  storm,  and  '  they  that  were  in  the 
ship  came  and  worshipped  Him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  Thou  art 
the  Son  of  God.'  Thus  too  was  it  after  the  miraculous 
draught  of  fishes,  that  St.  Peter,  astonished  at  the  greatness  of 
the  miracle,  'fell  down  at  Jesus'  knees,  saying.  Depart  from  me; 
for  I  am  a  sinful  man,  O  Lord  <>.'  Thus  the  penitent,  '  when 
she  knew  that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Pharisee's  house,  brought 
an  alabaster  box  of  ointment,  and  stood  at  His  feet  behind 
Him  weeping,  and  began  to  wash  His  feet  with  tears,  and  did 
wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head,  and  kissed  His  feet,  and 
anointed  them  with  the  ointment  p.'  Thus  again  when  the  man 
bom  blind  confesses  his  faith  in  *  the  Son  of  God,'  he  accomjja- 
nies  it  by  an  undoubted  act  of  adoration.  *  And  he  said.  Lord, 
I  believe.  And  He  worshipped  Him  n.'  Thus  the  holy  women, 
when  the  Risen  *  Jesus  met  them,  saying,  "  All  hail,"  came  .  .  . 
and  held  Him  by  the  feet,  and  worshipped  Him^.'  Thus 
apparently  Mary  of  Magdala,  in  her  deep  devotion,  had  motioned 
to  embrace  His  feet  in  the  garden,  when  Jesus  bade  her  *  Touch 
Me  not  8.'  Thus  the  eleven  disciples  met  our  Lord  by  appoint- 
ment on  a  mountain  in  Galilee,  and  *  when  they  saw  Him,'  as  it 

■  St.  Luke  xrii.  15,  16:  cTj  Z'k  i\  ainQv,  IZdtv  Jiri  IdBrj,  ^(ffrpr^t,  juctA 
^on^r  tAtydXris  8o((£^wy  rhv  6c^k*  naX  t'mrtp  M  irp6ao»itov  wapk  robs  vdHas 
ainoi,  €ix^^<^^'^  abr^,  , 

»  St.  Matt.  xiv.  32,  33 :  iKinrcurw  h  iyf/xos'  ol  8i  iv  Ty  irAo/y  i\96vr%s 
vpofftKivriffOM  ain^,  xiyovrts,  *  'AAijflwr  Btov  tibs  cI.*  St.  Luke  v.  8  :  ii^v  8^ 
1.iiAMV  Tlirpoi  wpo<T4'Wf<r€  to7s  y6ycun  rov  *lri<roVf  A/yopv,  *''E|<A6€  Air*  ifiov,  Zri 
iuf^p  &fjLa(n»\6s  tlfit,  K^ptc' 

P  St.  Luke  Tii.  37^  38 :  Ko,ul<raa'a  hxd^aarpov  fiApovy  Koi  ffrdura  Traph  rohs 
w6lia5  ainov  6wi<rc»  KXadovffa,  Ijp^aro  fip4x*iy  'robs  v6Bcis  abrov  rois  Zdjtpvai,  koX 
rtus  Bpi^  rris  ice^oA^s  abrris  i^4fiaa<T€,  koI  Kar€<pi\€t  robs  irS^as  oJnov,  Kal 
liXfupt  r^  fi^pV'  These  actions  were  expresslTe  of  a  passionate  deTotion ; 
they  had  no  object  beyond  expressing  it. 

4  St.  John  ix.  35-38 :  fficoucrcy  6  *lri<rovs  $ri  i^4$a\ov  aMr  l^^u*  irol  tbpiup 
atnhy^  €tw€v  airr^,  *2b  iriOTf ueis  tls  rhy  fihy  rov  Btov  ;*  *Av(Kpidij  ixuvos  koI 
el**,  '  Tls  4<rrtf  K^pic,  Ti'O  wurrtitrw  tls  avr6v  ;  *  Efirf  Hi  abr^  &  *l77(roOj,  *  KaX 
l^pcucoi  alnhvt  fcol  6  \a\S>y  fitrit  aov,  iKiaf6s  iffriy.*  'O  84  li^ij,  '  niOTc^, 
Kbpit'*  Koi  wpoffttdytifffy  abr^, 

'  St.  Matt  xxviii.  9 :  6  *Ii}<rovs  Mivrri<rtv  avratf ,  XiytcVy  '  Xafpcrc*  Al  tk 
wpoatXBowrat  iKpdrriffcuf  avrov  robs  vi^Sos,  koI  wpo<T€K^pfi(raM  avr^. 

•  St.  John  zx.  17. 
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would  seem,  in  their  joy  and  fear,  '  they  worshipped  Him  V 
Thus,  pre-eminently,  St.  Thomas  uses  the  language  of  adoration, 
although  it  is  not  said  to  have  been  accompanied  by  any  corres- 
ponding outward  act  When,  in  reproof  for  his  scepticism,  he  had 
been  bidden  to  probe  the  Wounds  of  Jesus,  he  burst  forth  into 
the  adoring  confession,  *  My  Lord  and  my  God  ".'  Thus,  when 
the  Ascending  Jesus  was  being  borne  upwards  into  heaven,  the 
disciples,  as  if  thanking  Him  for  His  great  glory,  worshipped 
Him ;  and  then  *  returned  to  Jerusalem  with  great  joy  ».' 

It  may  be  that  in  some  of  these  instances  the  'worship'  paid 
to  Jesus  did  not  express  more  than  a  profound  reverence. 
Sometimes  He  was  worshipped  as  a  Superhuman  Person,  wield- 
ing superhuman  powers ;  sometimes  He  was  worshipped  by 
those  who  instinctively  felt  His  moral  majesty,  which  forced 
them,  they  knew  not  how,  upon  their  knees.  But  if  He  had 
been  only  a  '  good  man,'  He  must  have  checked  such  worship  y. 
He  had  Himself  re-affirmed  the  foundation-law  of  the  religion 
of  Israel :   '  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him 

*  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  1 7 :  ko)  X^lvr^i  a\nhv^  itpov^Klsrutraaf  airr^'  ol  8^  i^iffrn- 
cctv.  If  some  doubted,  the  worship  offered  by  the  rest  maj  be  presumed  to 
have  been  a  very  deliberate  act. 

°  St.  John  XX.  28 :  Koi  iwtKplBri  i  Qufias,  Ktd  eTir«v  ain^  ''O  K6pi6t  fuw 
Ko)  6  8e^s  fiov*  Against  the  attempt  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and  others 
to  resolve  this  into  an  ejaculation  addressed  to  the  Father,  see  Alford  in  loc; 
Pye  Smith  on  Messiah,  ii.  53.    The  ain^  is  of  itself  decisive. 

'  St.  Luke  xxiv.  51,52:  irol  i»€<p4ptTo  fls  rhy  ohpav6v,  koX  ahroi  irpotT' 
Kvirfi<rctvT€5  avrhrf  bifi<rrpe^ay  c/j  'IcpovtroX^/A  iierh.  x^V^  fifyAKrif, 

J  This  consideration  is  remarkably  overlooked  by  Channing,  who  might 
have  been  expected  to  feel  its  force.  Channing  is  'sure'  that  'the  worship 
paid  to  Christ  during  His  public  ministry  was  rendered  to  Him  only  as  a 
Divine  Messenger.'  But  prophets  and  Apostles  were  messengers  from  God. 
Why  were  they  not  worshipped  ?  Channing  insists  further  that  such  titles 
as  'Son  of  David,'  shew  that  those  who  used  them  had  no  thought  of  Christ's 
being  *the  Self-existent  Infinite  Divinity.'  It  may  be  true  that  the  full 
truth  of  His  Divine  Nature  was  not  known  to  these  first  worshippers  ;  but 
it  does  not  hold  good  that  a  particular  title  employed  in  prayer  exhausts  the 
idea  which  the  petitioner  has  formed  of  the  Person  whom  he  addresses. 
Above  all  Channing  urges  the  indifference  of  the  Jews  'to  the  frequent 
prostrations  of  men  before  Jesus.'  He  thinks  this  indifference  unintelligible 
on  the  supposition  of  their  believing  such  prostrations  to  involve  the  pa3rment 
of  divine  honours.  That  many  of  these  prostrations  were  not  designed  to 
involve  anything  so  definite  is  freely  conceded.  That  the  Jews  suspected 
the  intention  to  honour  Christ's  Divinity  in  none  of  them  would  not  prove 
that  none  of  them  were  designed  to  honour  It.  The  Jews  were  not  present 
at  the  confession  of  St.  Thomas  after  the  Resurrection ;  but  there  is  no 
reasonable  room  for  questioning  either  the  devotional  purpose  or  the  theo- 
logical force  of  the  Apostle's  exclamation^  '  My  Lord  and  my  God.'  But 
see  Channing  Works,  ii.  194. 
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only  shalt  thou  serve  «.'  Yet  lie  never  hints  that  danger  lurked 
in  this  prostration  of  hearts  and  wills  before  Himself ;  He  wel- 
comes, by  a  tacit  approval,  this  profound  homage  of  which  He 
is  the  Object.  His  rebuke  to  the  rich  young  man  implies,  not 
that  He  himself  had  no  real  claim  to  be  called  *  Gk)od  Master,' 
but  that  such  a  title,  in  the  mouth  of  the  person  before  Him, 
was  an  unmeaning  compliment.  He  seems  to  invite  prayer 
to  Himself,  even  for  the  highest  spiritual  blessings,  in  such 
words  as  those  which  He  addressed  to  the  woman  of  Samaria : 
*  If  thou  knewest  the  gift  of  God,  and  Who  it  is  that  saith  unto 
thee,  Give  me  to  drink  ;  thou  wouldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and 
He  would  have  given  thee  living  water ».'  He  predicts  indeed 
a  time  when  the  spiritual  curiosity  of  His  disciples  would  be 
satisfied  in  the  joy  of  perfectly  possessing  Him;  but  He  nowhere 
hints  that  He  would  Himself  cease  to  receive  their  prayers^. 
He  claims  all  the  varied  homage  which  the  sons  of  men,  in 
their  want  and  fulness,  in  their  joy  and  sorrow,  may  rightfully 
and  profitably  pay  to  the  Eternal  Father;  all  men  are  to 
'honour  the  Son  even  as  they  honour  the  Father.' 

2.  Certain  it  is  that  no  sooner  had  Christ  been  lifted  up  from 
the  earth,  in  death  and  in  glory,  than  He  forthwith  began 
to  draw  all  men  unto  Him^.  This  attraction  expressed  itself, 
not  merely  in  an  assent  to  His  teaching,  but  in  the  worship 
of  His  Person.  No  sooner  had  He  ascended  to  His  throne  than 
there  burst  upwards  from  the  heart  of  His  Church  a  tide 
of  adoration  which  has  only  become  wider  and  deeper  with 
the  lapse  of  time.  In  the  first  days  of  the  Church,  Christians 
were  known  as  'those  who  called  upon  the  Name  of  Jesus 
Christ*^.*    Prayer  to  Jesus  Christ,  so  far  from  being  a  devotional 

«  St.  Matt.  iv.  10. 

•  St.  John  iv.  10:  fl  ^Sfif  i^r  %v»p*h»  tow  6€ov,  koI  t\.%  imv  h  \4ymp  troi, 
'  a6s  fioi  TitTv,*  trh  tuf  frriffas  afrr^r,  Kcd  ^«rcr  4y  <roi  tJimp  (Sty, 

^  Ibid.  xvi.  22  :  wakiw  84  H^ofuu  Ifias,  iral  x^'^^^^  ^fimv  ^  Kaf^la,  #ra}  r^y 
Xop^y  iff/MW  ovSfU  dfpci  &^*  iyMV  «ra2  ip  iKtiyp  rp  iifi4p<f,  ifi^  oifK  iptrfifftrt 
M4y.     Here  ipwHiafrt  clearly  means  *  question.' 

•  Ibid.  xii.  3a. 

^  Thus  Ananias  pleads  to  our  Lord  that  Saul  'hath  authority  from  the 
chief  priests  to  bind  wdinca  Tohs  hriKoXovnivovt  rh  6yofid  <rw.*  (Acts  ix.  14.) 
On  St.  Panrs  first  preaching  in  Jerusalem,  'AH  that  heard  him  were  amazed, 
and  said,  Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  in  Jerusalem  rovs  hnKa\ovfi4yous 
rh  6vofM  rwTO',*  (Ibid.  ver.  21.)  Thus  the  title  was  applied  to  Christians 
both  by  themselves  and  by  Jews  outside  the  Church.  In  after  years  St.  Paul 
inserts  it  at  the  beginning  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  Church  of  God  at  Corinth  trhw  wwri  ro7$  iwiKoKovfihots  rh 
6yofAa  rov  Kvpicv  iifi&y  'Iriaov  Xptarov,  (i  Cor.  i.  2.)    The  expression  is 

™'  ^ ^ al"^ 
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eccentricity,  was  the  universal  practice  of  Christians;  it  was 
the  act  of  devotion  which  specially  characterized  a  Christian. 
It  would  seem  more  than  probable  that  the  prayer  offered 
by  the  assembled  apostles  at  the  election  of  St.  Matthias, 
was  addressed  to  Jesus  glorified®.  A  few  months  later  the 
dying  martyr  St.  Stephen  passed  to  his  crown.  His  last  cry 
was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord,  moulded  upon  two  of  the  seven 
sayings  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  uttered  on  the  Cross. 
Jesus  had  prayed  the  Father  to  forgive  His  executioners.  Jesus 
had  commended  His  Spirit  into  the  Father's  Hands  f.  The 
words  which  are  addressed  by  Jesus  to  the  Father,  are  by 
St.  Stephen  addressed  to  Jesus.  To  Jesus  Stephen  turns  in 
that  moment  of  supreme  agony ;  to  Jesus  he  prays  for  pardon 
on  his  murderers;   to  Jesus,  as  to  the  King  of  the  world  of 

illustrated  by  the  dying  prayer  of  St.  Stephen,  whom  his  murderers  stoned 
lirticaAov/Aci'oy  ical  K^ovra,  *  Kvpic  'Irjffov,  S4^cu  rh  mftvfjid  fuw,*  (Acts  Tii.  59.) 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in  Acts  zzii.  16,  a  Tim.  ii.  32,  the  K^pux  Who 
is  addressed  is  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  *EwiKa\9urOcu  is  not  followed  by 
an  accusative  except  in  the  sense  of  appealing  to  Ood  or  man.  Its  meaning 
is  clear  when  it  is  used  of  prayer  to  the  Eternal  Father,  1  St.  Pet  i.  1 7 ; 
Acts  ii.  21  (but  cf.  Rom.  x.  13) ;  or  of  appeal  to  Him,  2  Cor.  i.  33 ;  or  of 
appeal  to  a  human  judge,  Acts  xxv.  11,  i  a,  31,  35;  xxvL  32  ;  xxviii.  10. 
Its  passive  use  occurs  in  texts  of  a  different  construction :  Acts  iv.  30 ; 
X.  18;  xii.  13  ;  XV.  17;  Heb.  xi.  16  ;  St.  James  ii.  7. 

*  Acts  i.  34:  Koi  wpofffv^dfitvoi  cfirov,  *2&  Kvpit  Kopfiioyvwffra  irian^ov^ 
hf^ti^ov  4k  roinav  rwy  860  %va  %v  ^|cA^|(v '  ic.t.A.  The  selection  of  the  twelve 
apostles  is  always  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  L  2 :  ots  4^f\4^aro, 
St.  Luke  vi.  13:  7rpo<rt^n\<rt  robs  ftoBrtr^  a^oiif  icol  iK\*^dtuvos  &ir^  axnw 
Sc^Scica,  ots  ica2  ii,wo<Tr6Ajovs  wv6naff€,  St.  John  vi.  70 :  oiiK  4yi»  vfMs  rovs 
8<68<ica  4^(\f^dfji.riy ;  Ibid.  xiii.  1 8 :  iyi»  olBa  ots  i^fX^ldfiriy,  Ibid.  xv.  16 : 
obx  ^'r  /**  4^*K4^aa0€,  dAA*  iyi»  i^tXt^dfirir  iftas.  Ibid.  ver.  19 :  iyit 
4^f\t^dfxfy  byuas  in  rov  KSfffiav.  Meyer  quotes  Acts  xv.  7  :  6  Bths  ^(cX/^crro 
8id  rov  ffr6fiar6s  fiov  &Kovffai  rh,  tdtnn  rhy  \Ayov  rov  thayy^^^oVf  in  order  to 
shew  that  the  Eternal  Father  must  have  been  addressed.  But  this  assumes 
that  Bt6s  can  have  no  reference  to  our  Lord.  Moreover  St.  Peter  is  deariy 
referring,  not  to  his  original  call  to  the  apostolate,  but  to  his  being  directed 
to  evangelize  the  Gentiles.  St.  Paul  was  indeed  accustomed  to  trace  up  his 
apostleship  to  the  Eternal  Father  as  the  ultimate  Source  of  all  authority 
(Gal.  i.  15 ;  2  Cor.  i.  i ;  £ph.  i.  i ;  3  Tim.  i.  i);  but  this  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  fact  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  and  sent  each  and  all  of  the  apostles. 
The  epithet  KopBioyv^ffTTis,  and  still  more  the  word  K^pios,  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  Father  and  to  Jesus  Christ.  For  the  former,  see  St.  John 
i.  50,  ii.  35,  vi.  64,  xxi.  17.  It  was  natural  that  the  apostles  should  thus 
apply  to  Jesus  Christ  to  fill  up  the  vacant  chair,  unless  they  had  believed 
Him  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  prayer  or  incapable  of  helping  them.  Seo 
Alford  and  Olshausen  in  loc;  Baurogarten^s  Apost.  History  in  loc. 

'  Acts  vii.  59,  60 :  iKtBo$6\ovv  rhp  Sr/^oroK,  hriKdkoiiitvov  koL  \iyorra, 
* K^pic  'IriffoVt  S4^cu  rh  wvfvfid  iiov*  6c25  tk  rii  yirara,  (icpa^*  ^yji  fuydKij, 
*  K6pi9,  fiij  arrfiffjis  atnois  r^y  h^xaprlay  ToiJnir.* 

[lecjt. 
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spirits,  he  commends  bis  parting  souL  It  is  suggested  that 
St.  Stephen*s  words  were  *  only  an  ejaculation  forced  from  him 
in  the  extremity  of  his  anguish/  and  that  as  such  they  are 
'highly  unfitted  to  be  made  the  premiss  of  a  theological  in- 
ference?' But  the  question  is,  whether  the  earliest  apostolical 
Church  did  or  did  not  pray  to  Jesus  Christ.  And  St.  Stephen's 
dying  prayer  is  strictly  to  the  point.  An  *  ejaculation'  may 
shew  more  clearly  than  any  set  formal  prayer  the  ordinary 
currents  of  devotional  thought  and  feeling;  an  ejaculation  is 
more  instinctive,  more  spontaneous,  and  therefore  a  truer  index 
of  a  man's  real  mind,  than  a  prayer  which  has  been  used  for  years. 
And  how  could  the  martyr's  cry  to  Jesus  have  been  the  product 
of  a  'thoughtless  impulse  V  Dying  men  do  not  cling  to  devotional 
fancies  or  to  precarious  opinions ;  the  soul  in  its  last  agony 
instinctively  falls  back  upon  its  deepest  certainties.  Nor  can 
the  unpremeditated  ejaculation  of  a  person  dying  in  shame  and 
torture  be  credited  with  that  element  of  dramatic  artifice  which 
may  in  rare  cases  have  coloured  parting  words  and  actions 
when,  alas !  on  the  brink  of  eternity,  men  have  thought  more 
of  a  *  place  in  history '  than  of  the  awful  Presence  into  which 
they  were  hastening.  Is  it  hinted  that  St.  Stephen  was  a 
recent  convert,  not  yet  entirely  instructed  in  the  complete  faith 
and  mind  of  the  apostles,  and  not  unlikely  to  exaggerate  par- 
ticular features  of  their  teaching  \  But  St.  Stephen  is  expressly 
described  as  a  man  'full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghosts.' 
As  such  he  had  recently  been  chosen  to  fill  an  important  office 
in  the  Church  ;  and  as  a  prominent  missionary  and  apologist 
of  the  Gospel  he  might  seem  almost  to  have  taken  rank  with  the 
apostles  themselves.  Is  it  urged  that  St.  Stephen's  prayer  was 
offered  under  the  exceptional  circumstances  of  a  vision  of  Christ 
vouchsafed  in  mercy  to  His  dying  servant  ^  %  But  it  does  not 
enter  into  the  definition  of  prayer  or  worship  that  it  must 
of  necessity  be  addressed  to  an  invisible  Person.  And  the  vision 
of  Jesus  standing  at  the  right  hand  of  God  may  have  differed 
in  the  degree  of  sensible  clearness,  but  in  its  general  nature  it 
did  not  differ,  from  that  sight  upon  which  the  eye  of  every  dying 
Christian  has  rested  from  the  beginning.  St.  Stephen  would 
not  have  prayed  to  Jesus  Christ  ikefa^  if  he  had  never  prayed 
to  Him  before;  the  vision  of  Jesus  would  not  have  tempted 
him  to  innovate  upon  the  devotional  law  of  his  life ;  the  sight  of 

s  Acts  vi.  5 :  t»tpa  vXiipTi  trltrr^us  ica)  ITyc^/iarof  *Ayiw. 

^  So  apparently  Meyer  in  loc.  :  *  Das  Stephanas  Jesum  anrief,  war  hochst 
natUrlich,  da  er  eben  Jesum  fUr  ihn  bereit  stehend  gesehen  hatte.* 
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Jesus  would  have  only  carried  him  in  thought  upwards  to  the 
Father,  if  the  Father  alone  had  been  the  Object  of  the  Church's 
earliest  adoration.  St.  Stephen  would  never  have  prayed  to 
Jesus,  if  he  had  been  taught  that  such  prayer  was  hostile  to 
the  supreme  prerogatives  of  God ;  and  the  apostles,  as  mono- 
theists,  must  have  taught  him  thus,  unless  they  had  believed 
that  Jesus  is  God,  who  with  the  Father  is  worshipped  and 
glorified. 

Indeed  St.  Stephen's  prayer  may  be  illustrated,  so  far  as  this 
point  is  concerned,  by  that  of  Ananias  at  Damascus.  To  Ananias 
Jesus  appeared  in  a  vision,  and  desired  him  to  go  to  the  newly- 
converted  Saul  of  Tarsus  '  in  the  street  that  is  called  Straight.' 
The  reply  of  Ananias  is  an  instance  of  that  species  of  prayer  in 
which  the  soul  trustfully  converses  with  Gk)d  even  to  the  verge 
of  argument  and  remonstrance,  while  yet  it  is  controlled  by  t£e 
deepest  sense  of  God's  awful  greatness :  *  Lord,  I  have  heard  by 
many  of  this  man,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at 
Jerusalem :  and  here  he  hath  authority  from  the  chief  priests 
to  bind  all  that  call  on  Thy  Name  ".*  Our  Lord  overrules  the 
objections  of  His  servant.  But  what  man  has  not  at  times 
prayed  for  exemption,  when  God  has  made  it  plain  that  He  wills 
him  to  undertake  some  difficult  duty,  or  to  embrace  some  sharp 
and  heavy  cross  1  Who  has  not  pleaded  with  God  the  claims 
of  His  interests  and  His  honour  against  what  appears  to  be 
His  Will,  so  long  as  it  has  been  possible  to  doubt  whether 
His  Will  is  really  what  it  seems  to  be  1  Ananias'  'remonstrance' 
is  a  prayer ;  it  is  a  spiritual  colloquy ;  it  is  a  form  of  prayer 
which  implies  daily,  hourly  familiarity  with  its  Object;  it 
is  the  language  of  a  soul  habituated  to  constant  communion 
with  Jesus.  It  shews  very  remarkably  how  completely  Jesus 
occupies  the  whole  field  of  vision  in  the  soul  of  His  servant 
The  *  saints'  whom  Saul  of  Tarsus  has  persecuted  at  Jerusalem, 
are  the  '  saints,'  it  is  not  said  of  God,  but  of  Jesus ;  the  Name 
which  is  called  upon  by  those  whom  Saul  has  authority  to 
bind  at  Damascus,  is  the  Name  of  Jesus.  Ananias  does  not 
glance  at  One  higher  than  Jesus,  as  if  Jesus  were  lower  than 
God ;  Jesus  is  to  Ananias  his  God,  the  Recipient  of  his  worship, 
and  yet  the  Friend  before  Whom  he  can  plead  the  secret 
thoughts  of  his  heart  with  earnestness  and  freedom. 


*  Acts  ix.  13,  14:  K^pie,  hc^Koa.  hith  'koKKw  w€pl  rod  ivUphs  roirov,  Z<ra 
ipX^^P^f't  9iiffeu  vdyras  robs  iwiKokovfidyovs  rd  6yofui  aov. 
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But  he  to  whom,  at  the  crisis  of  a  far  greater  destiny,  Ana-  ' 
nias  brought  consolation  and  relief  from  Jesus,  was  himself 
conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  adorable  Person  of  our  Lord. 
At  the  very  moment  of  his  conversion,  Saul  of  Tarsus  sur- 
rendered himself  by  a  prayer  to  Christ,  as  to  the  lawful  Lord 
of  his  being.  *  Lord,'  he  cried,  *  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to 
do^?*  And  when  afterwards  in  the  temple  our  Lord  bade 
St.  Paul,  '  Make  haste  and  get  thee  quickly  out  of  Jerusalem,'  we 
find  the  Apostle,  like  Ananias,  unfolding  to  Jesus  his  secret 
thoughts,  his  fears,  his  regrets,  his  confessions;  laying  them 
out  before  Him,  and  waiting  for  an  answer  from  Jesus  in  the 
secret  chambers  of  his  soul  \  Indeed  St.  Paul  constantly  uses 
language  which  shews  that  he  habitually  thought  of  Jesus  as  of 
Divine  Providence  in  a  Human  Form,  watching  over,  befriending, 
consoling,  guiding,  providing  for  him  and  his,  with  Infinite  fore- 
sight and  power,  but  also  with  the  tenderness  of  a  human  sym- 
pathy. In  this  sense  Jesus  is  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Father 
in  St.  Paul's  two  earliest  Epistles.  *  Now  God  Himself  and  our 
Father,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  direct  our  way  unto  you  ™ ;  * 
*  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Himself  and  God,  even  our  Father, 
Which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  us  everlasting  consolation 
and  good  hope  through  grace,  coinfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you 
in  every  good  word  and  work  "*.*  Thus  Jesus  is  associated  with 
the  Father,  in  one  instance  as  directing  the  outward  movements 
of  the  Apostle's  life,  in  another  as  building  up  the  inward  life 
of  the  recent  converts  to  Christianity.  In  other  devotional  ex- 
pressions the  Name  of  Jesus  stands  alone.  '  I  trust  in  the  Lord 
Jesus,'  80  the  Apostle  writes  to  the  Philippians,  *  to  send  Timo- 
theus  shortly  unto  you  o.'  *  I  thank  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,'  so 
he  assures  St.  Timothy,  *  Who  hath  given  me  power,  for  that  He 

k  Acts  be.  6 :  r^iiuov  re  ical  Oofifiw  cTirc,  '  K^ic,  ri  fu  04X€is  trotrjirai ; ' 

*  Ibid.  xxii.  19,  ao :  K^pic,  ainol  ivirrayrai,  Sri  iy^  fj/xriv  ^v\aKl(o9P  Ked 
94po»if  Karh  riis  ffvpoyvyits  rohs  irurreipovras  M  <r4'  koI  8tc  i^tx*^'''^  '''^  o^f^<^ 
^r€<pdyov  rod  fidpTvp6s  aov,  ical  aurhs  iitifiP  l^ccrr^r  ical  av¥wtoK&F  rp  ityat* 
p4ff§t  ahrov,  Kai  ^\d(r<rw  rh  Iftdria  rQv  ikvaipoim^v  ainip, 

^  I  Thess.  iii.  II :  Avr^f  tk  6  Bths  iral  Xlar^p  itfuiy,  Koi  6  K^pios  riimv 
*\H(rovs  Xpurrhsy  Kctrtvd^yai  riip  Wtv  iifi&v  vphs  6/ias, 

B  a  Thess.  ii.  16,  17 :  aSnhs  8^  6  K6otos  rifiuy  *hiaovs  Xptrrhst  teed  6  Qths 
K<d  Ilariip  iificor,  6  iyarfiffos  iifMS  kcu  Ms  trapikKntrof  alcoylav  Kod  iKwiia 
&7ad^v  itt  X'^P*''^^  vap€Uca\4aM  hfuiv  t^  KopSias,  Koi  ffrnpi^ai  Oftas  iv  vartl 
XAy^  K<d  ipyto  isyoB^, 

•  Phil.  ii.  19 :  i\xi(v  82  h  Kvpl^  *hi<rw,  TifUB^ov  rax^ws  v^/i^ai.  'This 
hope  was  ^i^  Kvpl^  *Ii7<rot; :  it  rested  and  centred  in  Him ;  it  arose  from  no 
exPraneoua  feelings  or  expectations,  and  so  would  doubtless  be  fulfilled.* 
Bp.  EUicott  in  loc 
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counted  me  faithful,  putting  me  into  the  ministry  p.*  Is  not 
this  the  natural  language  of  a  soul  which  is  constantly  engaged 
in  communion  with  Jesus,  whether  it  be  the  communion  of 
praise  or  the  communion  of  prayer  ?  Jesus  is  to  St.  Paul,  not 
a  deceased  teacher  or  philanthropist,  who  has  simply  done  his 
great  work  and  then  has  left  it  as  a  legacy  to  the  world  \  He  is 
God,  ever  living  and  ever  present,  the  Giver  of  temporal  and  of 
spiritual  blessings,  the  Guide  and  Friend  of  man  both  in  man*s 
outward  and  in  his  inward  life.  If  we  had  no  explicit  records  of 
prayers  offered  by  St.  Paul  to  Jesus,  we  might  be  sure  that  such 
prayers  were  offered,  since  otherwise  the  language  which  he 
employs  could  not  have  been  used.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Apostle  has  not  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  faith  or  his  practice 
in  this  respect.  *If,'  he  asserts,  *thou  shalt  confess  with 
thy  mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  shalt  believe  in  thine  heart 
that  God  hath  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be  saved. 
For  with  the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with 
the  mouth  confession  is  made  to  salvation.  For  the  Scripture 
saith.  Whosoever  believeth  on  Him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For 
there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew  and  the  Greek :  for  the 
Same  is  Lord  over  all,  rich  unto  all  that  call  upon  Him.  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  Name  of  the  Lord  shall  be 
saved  <i.'  The  prophet  Joel  had  used  these  last  words  of  prayer 
to  the  Lord  Jehovah.  St.  Paul,  as  the  whole  context  shews 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  understands  them  of  prayer  to  Jesus  '. 
And  what  are  the  Apostle's  benedictions  in  the  Name  of  Christ 
but  indirect  prayers  offered  to  Christ  that  His  blessing  might  be 
vouchsafed  to  the  Churches  which  the  Apostle  is  addressing) 
'Grace  be  to  you  from  God  our  Father,  and  from  the  Lord 

P  I  Tim.  !.  12  :  kc^L  x^P^^  ^X^  "^^  MvvapiA<rcanl  fit  Xpitrr^  *lri(rw  r^ 
Kvpl^  itixuv,  tri  irt<rr6y  juc  riyfitraTo,  Bt/xtvoi  tls  Jiuutopltw, 

1  Rom.  X.  9-13 :  i^  S/jLoKoyfiffTis  4»  r^  arSfxari  aov  K^ptor  'Iijcrov*',  Kot 
vi(rrt6(rps  iv  rp  Kopdla  ffov  8ti  6  Sths  ainhtt  liyfiptp  4k  vtKpwy,  trwO^cr^'  KopBlcf 
ykp  vc(rre^«Tou  els  BiKeaoaiyriyy  (rrdyuari  tk  SfioKoyfiTox  th  irvnjpiay.  AfT^ei 
yhp  ^  7po0^,  •  nSj  6  wt<rrt6o»if  ix*  ain^  oh  KarauTxw$ii<r€r<u,*  Ov  ydp  dm 
ZioffroX^  lov^lov  re  koL  "EAAt^vos*  6  yiip  ainhs  K^ptos  irtiyrav,  rrXovrwv  tls 
icAvras  rohs  4iriKdKovfA4yovs  a{n6v.  *Tlas  yip  hs  tty  ixtKa\4<nfT(u  rb  Syofia 
Kvpiov,  (TvB^fftrat*  Cf.  Isa.  xrviii.  16 ;  Joel  ii.  32.  Here  St.  Paul  applies 
to  Jesus  the  language  which  prophets  had  used  of  the  Lord  Jehovah. 
Cf.  Acts  ii.  21. 

'  Cf.  Meyer  in  Rom.  Xvi2  :  b  yhp  oitnhs  Kvpios  wdyrvw,  *Dieser  K6pios 
ist  Christuis,  der  airr6s  ver.  1 1  und  der  mit  diesem  ain6$  nothwendig  iden- 
tische  K^ptos  ver.  13.  Ware  Goit  (i.e.  the  Father)  gemeint,  so  mQsste  man 
grade  den  christlkhen  Charakter  der  BeweisfQhrung  erst  hinzutragen  (wie 
Olah.:  'Gott  in  Christo').  was  aber  willkUrlich  ware.'  For  Ki/pfoi  vdyrcer, 
see  Phil.  iL  11.     Cf.  St.  Chrys.  in  loc 

[lect. 
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Jesus  Christ".*  '  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 
with  you  all*.'  Or  what  shall  we  say  of  St.  PauFs  entreaties 
that  he  might  be  freed  from  the  mysterious  and  humiliating 
infirmity  which  he  terms  his  Hhom  in  the  flesh  1'  He  tells 
us  that  three  times  he  besought  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that 
it  might  depart  from  him,  and  that  in  mercy  his  prayer  was 
refused'*.  Are  we  to  imagine  that  that  prayer  to  Jesus  was 
an  isolated  act  in  St.  PauFs  spiritual  life?  Does  any  such 
religious  act  stand  alone  in  the  spiritual  history  of  an  ear- 
nest and  moderately  consistent  mani  Apostles  believed  that 
when  the  First-begotten  was  brought  into  the  inhabited  world, 
the  angels  of  heaven  were  bidden  to  worship   Him».     They 

■  I  Cor.  i.  3. 

*  Rom.  xvi.  34 ;  and  almost  in  the  same  words,  ver.  90. 

"  a  Cor.  zii.  8,  9  :  {nt\p  ro^ov  rpU  rhy  Kipiov  iraptKiXiffa,  tva  &voot^  &ir* 

Tf  Af lovToi.'  ^itffru  qip  fjuiXXoy  Kewxhtrofiai  ip  rcuf  iurOtyttcus  fuv^  Itfa  #ri- 
iricriifAffyf  iir*  4fik  ii  i^ofus  rov  Xpurrov,  Meyer  in  loc. :  '  rhi^  K^piop^  nicfat 
GoU  (the  Father),  sondem  Christum  (s.  ▼.  9,  i  i^vatm  rod  Xptarov),  der 
ja  der  machtige  Bezwinger  des  SaUn's  ist. . .  . .  Wie  Paulus  die  Antwort, 
den  xpVf^^^^M-^f  (Matt.  ii.  la ;  Luk.  ii.  6;  Act.  z.  2a)  Ton  Christo  emp- 
langen  habe,  ist  uns  vollig  nnbekannt/ 

'  Heb.  i.  6 :  Sraif  Hh  vdXtr  •iffteydyp  rdr  irptirr^OKO¥  els  r^v  ohcoviiiirnv, 
X4ytt,  *  Kal  vpoffKurfiffdrwtnuf  aibrf  wdmts  SyytKoi  Bcov.'  On  this  passage 
see  the  exhaustive  note  of  Delitzsch,  Comm.  zum.  Br.  an  die  Hebriier,  pp. 
94-a9.  *  Die  LXX.  fibers,  hier  ganz  richtig  vpofficvrfiaarf,  denn  ^nHK^  ist 
ja  kein  prcui.  consee.,  and  Angostin  macht  die  den  rechten  Sinn  treffende 
schone  Bemerkung:  **adorate  £am;*'  cessat  igitur  adoratio  angelorom,  qui 
non  adorantnr,  sed  adorant ;  mali  angeli  volant  adorari,  boni  adorant  nee  se 
adorari  permittant,  at  vel  saltern  eoTom  exemplo  idolatriae  oessent.*  £s  fragt 
sich  nun  aber:  mit  welchem  Rechte  oder  aach  nar  aaf  welchem  Grande 
bezieht  der  Verf.  eine  Stelle,  die  von  Jehova  handelt,  auf  Christam?'  After 
discussing  some  unsatisfactory  replies,  he  proceeds:  *Der  Grundsatz,  Yon 
welchem  der  Verf.  ausgeht,  ist ...  .  dieser :  Ueberall  wo  tm  A.  T.  von  einer 
endzeitigen  letztentscheidenden  Zukunft  (Parusie),  Erscheinung  and  Erweis- 
ong  JehoTa's  in  seiner  zugleich  richterlichen  und  heilwiirtigen  Macht  and 
Herrlichkeit  die  Rede  ist,  von  einer  gegenbildlich  zur  mosaiscfaen  Zeit  sich 
Terhahenden  Offenbarung  Jehova's,  von  einer  Selbstdarstellung  JehoTa*s  als 
Kdnigs  seines  Beiche$:  da  ist  Jehova » Jesus  Christus;  denn  dieser  ist 
Jehova,  geoffenbaret  im  Fleisch ;  Jehova,  eingetreten  in  die  Menscheit  and 
ihre  Geschicfate;  Jehova,  aa%egangen  als  Sonne  des  Heils  ttber  seinem 
Yolke.  Dieser  Grandsatz  ist  auch  unumstSsslich  wahr ;  auf  ihm  raht  der 
heilsgeschichtliche  Zusammenhang,  die  tiefinnerste  Einheit  beider  Testa- 
mente.  Alle  neutest.  Schriftsteller  sind  dieses  Bewusstseins  voll,  welches 
sich  gleich  auf  der  Schwelle  der  evangelischen  Geschichte  ausspricht ;  denn 
dem  'n  nx*  soil  Elia  vorausgehn  Mai.  iiL  33  f.  and  vp6  vpoir^ou  Kvpiav 
Johannes  Lc.  i.  76,  vgl.  1 7.  Darum  sind  auch  alle  Psalmen  in  welchen  die 
Verwirklichung  des  wdttlberwindenden  Konigthums  Jehova's  besungen  wird, 
messianisch  und  werden  von  nnserem  Verf.  als  solche  betzachtet,  denn  die 
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declared  Him  7,  when  His  day  of  humiliation  and  suffering  had 
ended,  to  have  heen  so  highly  exalted  that  the  Name  which  He 
had  borne  on  earth,  and  which  is  the  symbol  of  His  Humanity, 
was  now  the  very  atmosphere  and  nutriment  of  all  the  upward 
torrents  of  prayer  which  rise  from  the  moral  world  beneath  His 
throne  ;  that  as  the  Qod-Man  He  was  worshipped  by  angels,  by 
men,  and  by  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  practice  of  the  Apostles 
did  but  illustrate  their  faith ;  and  the  prayers  offered  to  Jesus 
by  His  servants  on  earth  were  believed  to  be  but  a  reflection  of 
that  worship  which  is  offered  to  Him  by  the  Church  of  heaven. 

If  this  belief  is  less  clearly  traceable  in  the  brief  Epistles  of 
St  Peter  z,  it  is  especially  observable  in  St.  John.  St  John  is 
speaking  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  when  he  exclaims,  '  This  is  the  con- 
fidence that  we  have  in  Him,  that,  if  we  ask  anything  according 
to  His  Will,  He  heareth  us  :  and  if  we  know  that  He  hear  us, 
....  we  know  that  we  have  the  petitions  that  we  desired  of 
Him  *.'  These  petitions  of  the  earthly  Church  correspond  to  the 
adoration  above,  where  the  wounded  Humanity  of  our  Lord  is 
throned  in  the  highest  heavens.  '  I  beheld,  and  lo,  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne ....  stood  a  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain  b.'  Around 

scbliessliche  Glorie  der  Thcokratie  ist  nach  heilsgeschichtlichem  Pkme  keine 
andere  als  die  der  Christokratie,  das  Reich  Jehova's  und  das  Reich  Christi 
ist  Bines.' 

7  Phil.  ii.  9,  10 :  6  B^hs  ahrhp  {nrtpxr^trtf  koL  ix"^^^^"^^  ^^V  ^^ofun  r& 
^\p  iccof  6vofM'  tm  iv  T^  6v6fiari  *ljieod  irav  yStfv  Kdfv^  hrovfKUfimw  kcIjL 
iwiytitov  kqX  Karax^ovinw'  ical  iratra  yXwatra  i^fioXoyfiffrirfii  Hiri  Kdptos  'Iriiravs 
Xpurrds  ds  96^ctv  Bcov  Xlarpdi,  See  Alford  in  loc. :  '  The  general  aim  of 
the  passage  is  ...  .  the  exaUation  of  Jeans,  The  ds  8^ay  6fov  narp6s 
below  is  no  deduction  from  this,  but  rather  an  additional  reason  why  we 
should  carry  on  the  exaltation  of  Jesus  urUU  this  new  particular  is  in- 
trodttced.  This  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  universal  prayer  is  to  be 
to  Jesus.  And  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the  next  clause,  where  every  tongue 
is  to  confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  K6ptos,  when  we  remember  the  common 
expression,  4irucaX€ur0m  r6  6yofia  Kvplov,  for  prayer.  Rom.  x.  is ;  X  Cor. 
i.  2  ;  9  Tim.  ii.  23.' 

'  Yet  I  St.  Pet.  iv.  ii  is  a  doxology  ^framed,  as  it  might  seem,  for  com- 
mon use  on  earth  and  in  heaven.'     See  also  2  St.  Pet.  iii.  i8. 

•  I  St.  John  V.  13-15  :  Tvo  intrrdrrrt  tb  rd  Sro/xa  rov  Tiov  rod  Btov,  Ka2 
a0n)  4<rr\¥  ^  iretfil^rjaia  ^p  ^xofitP  vphs  ainby^  tri  idif  ri  air<&fit$a  irar&  rd 
$4\rifia  adroi;,  iuco6€i  ^fi&f  Ktd  ihy  oVSofiry  8ri  iucoi^t  ^fi&p,  t  &y  alr^fi^Oop 
oViafitp  5ri  Ix^M^  t<^  oir^/urra  h  |}r^«ra^ev  vap*  avrov.  The  natural  con- 
struction of  this  passage  seems  to  oblige  us  to  refer  ain-ov  and  r6  04A7ifia  to 
the  Son  of  God  (ver.  13).  The  passage  i  St.  John  iii  ai,  aa  does  not  forbid 
this ;  it  only  shews  how  fully,  in  St.  John's  mind,  the  honour  and  prerogatives 
of  the  Son  are  those  of  the  Father. 

^  Rev.  V.  6 :  Kot  elBov,  koX  Hob  iv  n^irtp  rov  0p6pov  fcol  rwr  rtoffdpctv  (Am^ 
JKol  ^i'  fida^  r&p  irp€afivr4pmyy  hpvlov  kvn^Khs  &•  ia^vyiiipoPm 
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Him  are  three  concentric  circles  of  adoration.  The  inmost  pro- 
ceeds from  the  four  mysterious  creatures  and  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  who  '  have  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  the  saints  c.'  These  are  the  courtiers  who  are 
placed  on  the  very  steps  of  the  throne ;  they  represent  more 
distant  worshippers.  But  they  too  fall  down  before  the  throne, 
and  sing  the  new  song  which  is  addressed  to  the  Lamb  slain  and 
glorified  ^ :  *  Thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by 
Thy  Blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people,  and 
nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests,  and 
we  shall  reign  on  the  earths.'  Around  these,  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Most  Holy,  there  is  a  countless  company  of 
worshippers:  *I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round  about  the 
throne  and  the  creatures  and  the  elders :  and  the  number  of 
them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of 
thousands ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  That 
was  slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength, 
and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing  f. '  Beyond  these  again,  the 
entranced  Apostle  discerns  a  third  sphere  in  which  a  perpetual 
worship  is  maintained.  Lying  outside  the  two  inner  circles  of 
conscious  adoration  offered  by  the  heavenly  intelligences,  there 
is  in  St  John's  vision  an  assemblage  of  all  created  life,  which, 
whether  it  wills  or  not,  lives  for  Christ's  as  for  the  Father's 
glory :  '  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the 
earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all 
that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and 
glory,  and  power,  be  unto  Him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever  and  ever?.'  This  is  the  hymn  of 
the  whole  visible  creation,  and  to  it  a  response  comes  from 
the  inmost  circle  of  adoring  beings,  ratifying  and  harmonizing 
this  sublime  movement  of  universal  life  :  'And  the  four  creatures 

c  Rev.  V.  8 :  Ixorrcf  ^icourrof  Ki^i^aSf  ko)  ^i(iA.as  y^^waa  ytpjxbiiwi  0v- 
fuofAdruUy  at  €l<riy  cU  vpoatvxo^  tw  aylmv. 

*  Ibid. :  tic€ffov  fv<&wioF  rov  hpviov  .  .  .  .  ico}  {fSovcny  ^JS^y  Koivfyf. 

•  Ibid.  ver.  9 :  ^(r^iTTys,  icol  iiy6pcuras  ry  0c^  iifuis  iv  ry  eSfiari  aov,  in 

fi(urt\€is  ical  Upits'   Ktd  ficuri\€6ffOfuif  M  rris  y^s, 

f  Ibid.  vers.  11,  12:  koI  c78or,  ica2  liKovea  ^v^v  kyyiXvp  voXXSov  kvk\6B(v 

rov  6p6vov  Koi  T&v  if&»¥  KcX  r&y  Tpta-fivr^pcotf icol  x'^<^<'  x^^^"*^* 

\4yoyr9s  ^vy  /itydXri^  **'A^i6v  itm  rh  iipvlov  rb  iff^yfx4tfoy  Xafitiv  r^y 
Zifvatuv  Kot  ir\ovro¥  koX  <ro^iay  Ktd  hx^v  ical  rifx^v  Ktd  96^a»  Kci  tbXoyiay.* 

9  Ibid.  ver.  13 :  iral  vor  m-ttrfia  S  itrruf  tv  r^  ohpwif,  koL  4v  rp  7^,  koI 
^OKdm  rris  yris,  Kot  iirl  rrjs  $a\dff9iris  &  i<m,  koX  rh,  iv  abro7s  vdyra,  fJKOVira 
\4yovras,  *  T#  KaBfi/i4p^  M  rov  dp6pov  Ktd  ry  i^pvi^  4  ^hKoyia  koL  ^  ri/i^^  koX 
4i  8^a  wal  T^  Kpdros  els  robs  td&ytts  rSav  Mpttv* 
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said,  Amen^i.*  And  how  does  the  redeemed  Church  on  earth 
bear  her  part  in  this  universal  chorus  of  praise?  *Unto  Him 
That  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  His  Own  Blood, 
and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  His  Father ; 
to  Him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen^.'  You 
will  not,  my  brethren,  mistake  the  force  and  meaning  of  this 
representation  of  the  adoration  of  the  Lamb  in  the  Apocalypse. 
This  representation  cannot  be  compared  with  the  Apocalyptic 
pictures  of  the  future  fortunes  of  the  Church,  where  the  imagery 
employed  frequently  leaves  room  for  allusions  so  diverse,  that  no 
interpretation  can  be  positively  assigned  to  a  particular  symbol 
without  a  certain  intellectual  and  spiritual  immodesty  in  the 
interpreter  who  essays  to  do  so.  You  may  in  vain  endeavour 
satisfactorily  to  solve  the  questions  which  encompass  such  points 
as  the  number  of  the  beast  or  the  era  of  the  millennium ;  but 
you  cannot  doubt  for  one  moment  Who  is  meant  by  *  the  Lamb,* 
or  what  is  the  character  of  the  wprship  that  is  so  solemnly 
offered  to  Him. 

But  upon  this  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  we  meet  with  it  in 
the  apostolical  age,  let  us  here  make  three  observations. 

a.  First,  then,  it  cannot  be  accounted  for,  and  so  set  aside,  as 
being  part  of  an  undiscriminating  cultus  of  heavenly  or  super- 
human beings  in  general  Such  a  cultus  finds  no  place  in  the 
New  Testament,  except  when  it,  or  something  very  much  re- 
sembling it,  is  expressly  discountenanced.  By  the  mouth  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  the  New  Testament  reaffirms  the  Sinaitic  law 
which  restricts  worship  to  the  Lord  God  Himself  K  St.  Peter 
will  not  sanction  the  self-prostrations  of  the  grateful  Cornelius, 
lest  Cornelius  should  tlunk  of  him  as  more  than  human  I 
When,  at  Lystra,  the  excited  populace,  with  their  priest,  desired 
to  offer  sacrifice  to  St  Paul  and  St  Barnabas,  as  to  '  deities 
who  had  come  down  to  them  in  the  likeness  of  men,'  the 
Apostles  in  their  unfeigned  distress  protested  that  they  were  but 
men  of  like  feelings  with  those  whom  they  were  addressing,  and 
claimed  for  the  living  GkKl  that  service  which  was  His  exclusive 


*»  Rev.  ▼.  14 !  irol  T&  r4<rff€tpa  ^  ffXryorf  'Afiiiv. 

^  Ibid.  i.  5,  6 :  r^  iyairfi<rturn  iifjMS  koI  Xolcavri  ^ftRs  &ir^  rwv  ofiOfntStf 
r\fxS>v  iff  r^  aTfurri  a^ov*  Kcd  ixolri<rtv  ^ftas  $a(ri\fis  Koi  hpus  r^  B^^  jco) 
Harp}  adrov'    abr^  ^  96^a  koI  rh  tcpAros  tls  rohs  cuwyas  r&v  cdAwv.  iifi-ffi', 

^  St.  Matt.  iv.  id;  Dent.  vi.  13;  x.  20. 

1  Acts  X.  25 :  crvvaifr^<ras  aibr^  6  Kopi^Aiof ,  irttr^itv  M  rohs  ir6Zas  irpofft' 
ledvqirw^     6  8c  Tlirpos  airrhy  iiyttpt  X^f,  *  'Aydartidi'  jidyA  abrbs  tpBpwic6s 
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rights.  When  St.  Jolm  fell  at  the  feet  of  the  angel  of  the 
Apocalypse,  in  profound  acknowledgment  of  the  marvellous 
privileges  of  sight  and  sound  to  which  he  had  been  admitted,  he 
was  peremptorily  checked  on  the  ground  that  the  angel  too  was 
only  his  fellow-slave,  and  that  God  was  the  one  true  Object  of 
worshipi^.  One  of  the  most  salient  features  of  the  Gnostico- 
Jewish  theosophy  which  threatened  the  faith  of  the  Church  of 
Colossfe  was  the  worshipping  of  angels ;  and  St.  Paul  censures 
it  because  it  tended  to  loosen  men's  hold  upon  the  incommu- 
nicable prerogatives  of  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  o.  Cer- 
tainly the  New  Testament  does  teach  that  we  Christians  have 
close  communion  with  the  blessed  angels  and  with  the  sainted 
dead,  such  as  would  be  natural  to  members  of  one  great  and 
really  undivided  family.  The  invisible  world  is  not  merely 
above,  it  is  around  us ;  we  have  come  into  it ;  and  Christ's 
kingdom  on  earth  and  in  heaven  p  forms  one  supernatural  whole. 
But  the  worship  claimed  for,  accepted  by,  and  paid  to  Jesus, 
stands  out  in  the  New  Testament  in  the  sharpest  relief.  This 
relief  is  not  softened  or  shaded  off  by  any  instances  of  an  in- 
ferior homage  paid,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  to  created  beings. 
We  do  not  meet  with  any  clear  distinction  between  a  primary 
and  a  secondary  worship,  by  which  the  force  of  the  argument 
might  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  weakened.     Worship  is 

™  Acts  xir.  I4t  15 :  8ia/^arrcf  rh  Ifidrta  ahr&v  9t<rfirqhi<Tap  tls  rhp  Hx^^^t 
KpdCorrts  ical  Kiyoyrts,  *  *Ar5^s,  rt  ravra  irotcirc ;    kox  ^f  it  dfjMiowadus 

hrl  rhif  Bthif  rhy  fiyra* 

A  Rev.  zzii.  8  :  Kot  iyi^  'lonLvyris  6  fi\4v»v  ravra  Kci  iucoCo»y  koI  Sre  IJKovin 
Kol  IjSAftf'a,  Hwttra  vpo<rKvyij<rai  ffAirpooBty  rutf  iro8c?v  rov  ityyiKov  rod  ituc 
p^yr6s  fioi  ravra.  xai  A^7fi  ^f,  '  Opa  /t^*  o6y9ovk6s  ffov  ydif  tifu  itai  r&¥ 
&9cA<^r  (Tov  r&v  wpo^rrrciv,  Kojt  rS»v  rnpovyrcey  robs  \iyovz  rov  fiifiXlov  ro^- 
rov'  Ty  6€^  irpfaK(nniffoif* 

o  Col.  ii.  l8:  iiri^tU  Ifias  Karafipa$tv4m  QiXvv  iv  ra-wtivo^povinnp  ica) 
OpriffKtiq,  ru¥  kyyiXwv.  The  Apostle  condemns  this  (i)  on  the  morcd  ground 
that  the  Gnostic  teacher  here  alluded  to  claimed  to  be  in  possession  of  truths 
respecting  the  unseen  world  of  which  he  really  was  ignorant,  &  m^  4wpaK(v 
ifiBartictf,  fljcii  ^fftovfxtvos  ^h  rov  pclbf  rUs  eapxhs' avrov :  (a)  On  the 
dogmatic  ground  of  a  resulting  interference  with  due  recognition  of  the 
Headship  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  One  Source  of  the  supernatural  life  of  the 
Church,  Kctt  olt  Kpar&v  r^y  Kt^ak^tP,  il  oZ  voy  rh  ff&fJM  ^ih  rHv  atpSty  koI 
ffvvi4afjm¥  hrtxopnyoifitvoy  ical  ffVfJLfii$a(6fi€yoyf  a0(ci  r^r  aC^riffiv  rov 
Bcov. 

P  Heb.  xii.  23:  irpoirtXriKiBart  "Xii^y  Sp^t^  ifoJ  irJXfi  Btov  (wmot,  *Upov 
caK^in  itcovpavitpf  kcUL  fwpidiriy  iyyiXtcv,  vainiy^pfi  koI  iKKXriai<f  irpttrorSKuy 
4y  ohpapoTi  iiwoyrypafifiiprnp,  jcol  Kptrf  B*^  vdmaov,  Kol  iryc^/iao't  Ziitaf»v 
r€r€\(Mfi4y»p,  ical  Sio^mif  viea  ii^fflrp  'Ifiaov, 
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378  (a)  yesus  worshipped  with  adoration  dtu  to  God, 

claimed  for,  and  is  given  to,  God  alone ;  and  if  Jesus  is  wor- 
shipped, this  is  simply  because  Jesus  is  God<i. 

j8.  The  worship  paid  to  Jesus  in  the  apostolic  age  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  cases  that  adoration  which  is  due  to  the  Most 
High  God,  and  to  Him  alone,  from  all  His  intelligent  creatures. 
God  Himself  must  needs  have  been,  then  as  ever,  the  One 
Object  of  real  worship.  But  the  Eternal  Son,  when  He  became 
Man,  ceased  not  to  be  God.  As  God,  He  received  from  those 
who  believed  in  Him  the  only  worship  which  their  faith  could 
render  r.  This  is  clear  from  the  representations  of  heavenly  wor- 
ship in  the  Apocalypse,  which  we  have  been  considering,  even 
if  we  take  no  other  passages  into  account.  The  Apocalyptic 
worship  of  our  glorified  Lord  is  not  any  mere  honorary  acknow- 
ledgment that  His  redemptive  work  is  complete.  Even  at  the 
moment^  of  His  Incarnation  worship  is  addressed  to  Christ's 
Divine  and  Eternal  Person.  Doubtless  the  language  of  devotion 
to  Him  which  we  find  iu  the  Gk)spels  represents  many  postures  * 
of  the  human  soul,  ranging  between  that  utter  self-prostration 
which  we  owe  to  the  Most  High,  and  that  trustful  familiarity 
with  which  we  pour  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  hopes  and  fears 
into  the  ear  of  a  human  friend.  Such  *  lower  forms'  of  worship 
lead  up  to,  and  are  explained  by,  the  higher.  They  illustrate 
the  condescension  and  purpose  of  the  Incamation.    But  the 

4  The  'worship'  of  Baddha  has  sometimes  been  compared  to  that  of 
our  Divine  Lord,  as  if  Buddha  were  regarded  as  a  real  divinity  bj  his.  fol- 
lowers. Bnt  'le  Bouddha  reste  homme,  et  ne  cherche  jamais  k  d^passer  les 
limites  de  IHiumanit^,  an  deU  de  laquelle  il  ne  con9oit  rien.  L'enthoasiasme 
de  ses  disciples  a  ^t^  anssi  r^erv^  que  Ini-m^me :  dans  le  culte  innocent 
qu'ils  lui  rendaient,  Itwr  ferveur  s^adressait  &  un  touvenir  consoUUeur  et 
jortifiomt;  jamais  leur  tupersHtion  intiretaie  ne  s'culressaU  d  $a  puis- 
sance .  .  .  .  Ni  Torgueil  de  (^kyamouni,  ni  le  fanatisme  des  croyants,  n'a 
con9U  un  sacrilege ;  le  Bouddha,  tout  grand  qu'il  se  croit,  n'a  point  risqu6 
I'apoth^ose;  ....  jamais  personne  n'a  song^  k  en  faire  nn  dieo.'  Saint- 
Uilaire,  Le  Bouddha,  p.  168. 

'  Meyer's  remarks  are  very  fiur  from  satisfactory.  *  Das  Anrufen  Christi 
ist  nicht  das  Anbeten  sehleckthin,  wie  es  nur  in  Betreff  des  Vaters,  als  des 
einigen  ahsoltUen  Gottes  (!)  geschieht,  wohl  aber  die  Anbetung  nach  der  durch 
das  Verhaltniss  Christi  zum  Voter  (dessen  wesensgleicher  Sohn,  Ebenbild, 
Throngenosse,  Vermittler,  und  FUrsprecher  fOr  die  Menschen  n.  s.  w.  er  ist) 
bedingten  Relativitat  im  betenden  Bewusstsein  ....  Der  Christum  Anru- 
fende  ist  sich  bewusst,  er  rufe  ihn  nicht  als  den  schlechthinigen  Outtf  sondem 
als  den  gottmenschlichen  Vertreter  und  Mittler  Gottes  an.'  In  Rom.  x. 
I  a  our  Lord  is  represented  as  being  equal  with  the  Father,  and  as  therefore 
equally  entitled  to  adoration.  Adoration  is  strictly  due  to  the  Uncreated 
Substance  of  God,  and  to  Jesus  Christ  as  being  personally  of  It.  The  me- 
diatorial functions  of  His  Manhood  cannot  affect  the  bearings  of  this  truth. 

■  Cat.  Rac.  p.  164. 

^         fLECfr. 
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familiar  confidence  which  the  Incarnation  invites  cannot  be 
pleaded  against  the  rights  of  the  Incarnate  God.  A  free,  trust- 
ful, open-hearted  converse  with  Christ  is  compatible  with  the 
lowliest  worship  of  His  Person;  Christian  confidence  even  'leans 
upon  His  breast  at  supper/  while  Christian  faith  discerns  His 
Glory,  and  *  falls  at  His  feet  as  dead/ 

y.  The  apostolic  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  embraced  His 
Manhood  no  less  than  it  embraced  His  Godhead^.  According  to 
St  Paul  His  Human  Name  of  Jesus,  that  is,  His  Human  Nature, 
is  worshipped  on  earth,  in  heaven,  and  among  the  dead.  It 
is  not  the  Unincamate  Logos,  but  the  wounded  Humanity  of 
Jesus,  Which  is  enthroned  and  adored  in  the  vision  of  the 
Apocalypse.  To  adore  Christ's  Deity  while  carefully  refusing 
to  adore  His  Manhood  would  be  to  forget  that  His  Manhood 
is  for  ever  joined  to  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Person,  Which  is 
the  real  Object  of  our  adoration.  Since  He  has  taken  the 
Manhood  into  God,  It  is  an  inseparable  attribute  of  His  Per- 
sonal Godhead;  every  knee  must  bend  before  It;  henceforth  the 
angels  themselves  around  the  throne  must  adore,  not  as  of  yore 
the  Upincamate  Son,  but '  the  Lamb  as  It  had  been  slain.' 

3.  Thus  rooted  in  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  apostles, 
the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  was  handed  down  to  succeeding  ages 
as  an  integral  and  recognised  element  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  The  early  Fathers  refer  to  the  worship  of  our  Lord  as 
to  a  matter  beyond  dispute.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century  St.  Ignatius  bids  the  Roman  Christians  'put  up  sup- 
plications to  Christ'  on  his  behalf,  that  he  might  attain  the 
distinction  of   martyrdom^.      St.   Polycarp's    Epistle   to  the 

t  Cf.  Pearson,  Minor  Theological  Works,  voL  L  307 :  *  Christos  sive 
Homo  lUe  Qui  est  Mediator,  aidoratns  est.  Heb.  i.  6 ;  Apoc.  ▼.  1 1,  i  a. 
Hkc  est  plenissima  descriptio  adorationis.  Et  hie  Agnus  ocdsus  erat  Homo 
Ule,  Qui  est  Mediator ;  Ergo  Homo  Ule,  Qui  est  Mediator  est  adorandus. 
St.  Greg.  Nazianzen.  Orat.  li. :  Efrif  iA\  vpo<ncuP€i  rhy  i<novpt»fjiivw^  iivdBt/JM 
Korwy  KcU  rtrdxBw  fitrh,  r&p  OtoKr6y€0y.*  Cf.  also  Ibid.  p.  3oii8  :  *  Christus, 
quft  est  Mediator,  est  unidl  adoratione  colendus.  ConciL  Gen.  Y.  Collat. 
viii.  can.  9.  Si  quis  adorari  in  duabus  naturis  didt  Christum,  ex  quo  duas 
adorationes  introducat,  semotim  Deo  Verbo,  et  semotim  Homini:  aut  si 

quis adorat  Christum,  sed  non  und  adoraUone  Deum  Verbum  Incar- 

natum  cum  Ejus  Came  adorat,  extra  quod  sanctse  Dei  ecdesise  ab  initio 
traditum  est ;  talis  anathema  sit.'  See  the  whole  of  this  and  the  preceding 
'  Determination.*  And  compare  St.  Cyril's  8th  Anathema ;  Damasc,  iv.  3; 
Hooker,  B.  P.  ▼.  54,  9. 

n  St.  Ign.  ad  Rom.  4 :  Xfrayc^ottTc  rhv  Xpurrhr  {rhv  Kipuxw  ed.  Dressel, 
which,  however,  must  here  mean  our  Lord]  ^kp  ifiov,  tya  81^  rw  if^ydrwr 
ro^w  [ecf  ed.  Dressel]  9}wia  c^0w.    Cf.  ad  Magn.  7. 
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Philippians  opens  with  a  benediction  which  is  in  fact  a  prayer 
to  Jesus  Christ,  as  being,  together  with  the  Almighty  Father,  the 
Giver  of  peace  and  mercy  ^.  Polycarp  prays  that  *  the  God 
and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Eternal  Priest 
Himself,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  would  build  up  his 
readers  in  faith  and  truth  and  in  all  meekness,  .  .  .  and  would 
give  them  a  part  and  lot  among  the  saints  y.'  And  at  a  later 
day,  standing  bound  at  the  pyre  of  martjrdom,  he  cries,  *  For  all 
things,  O  God,  do  I  praise  and  bless  and  glorify  Thee,  together 
with  the  Eternal  and  Heavenly  Jesus  Christ,  Thy  well-beloved 
Son,  with  Whom,  to  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  glory,  both 
now  and  for  ever.  Amen«.'  After  his  death,  Nicetas  begged 
the  proconsul  not  to  deliver  up  his  body  for  burial,  *  lest  the 
Christians  should  desert  the  Crucified  One,  and  should  begin  to 
worship  this  new  mart}!:*.'  The  Jews,  it  appears,  employed  an 
argument  which  may  have  been  the  language  of  sarcasm  or  of 
a  real  anxiety.  *They  know  not,'  continues  the  encyclical 
letter  of  the  Church  of  Smyrna,  *  that  neither  shall  we  ever  be 
able  to  desert  Christ  Who  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  all  who 
are  saved  in  the  whole  world,  nor  yet  to  worship  any  other. 
For  Him  indeed,  as  being  the  Son  of  God,  we  do  adore ;  but 
the  martyrs,  as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  worthily 
love  by  reason  of  their  unsurpassed  devotion  to  Him  their  own 
King  and  Teacher.  God  grant  that  we  too  may  be  fellow- 
partakers  and  fellow-disciples  with  them^.*  The  writers  of  this 
remarkable  passage  were  not  wanting  in  love  and  honour  to  the 
martyr  of  Christ.  *  Afterward,*  say  they,  *we,  having  taken 
up  his  bones,  which  were  more  precious  than  costly  stones,  and 
of  more  accoimt  than  gold,  placed  them  where  it  was  fitting  <^.' 

X  St.  Polyc.  ad  Phil.  I  :  tkioi  ifwf  koI  tlpiivri  vap^  Btov  vasrroKpdTopos 
K(d  Kvpiw  *lri<rov  Xpiarov  rod  ^rrjpos  iifxaSv  irkfi9vvBtiri. 

y  Ibid.  II  :  '  Deu8  autem  et  Pater  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  et  ipse 
Sempiteraus  Pontifez,  Dei  Filiua  Jesos  Christus,  aedificet  vos  in  Me  et  veri- 

tate  et  in  omni  mansuetudine, et  det  Tobis  sortem  et  partem  inter 

sanctoe  suos.' 

«  Mart.  St.  Polyc  c.  14. 

*  Ibid.  c.  17:  fi^,  ^<rlp,  k^ivrts  thv  iirravpttfi4ifoy,  rovrov  &p{Mrrcu 

^  Ibid. :  hyvowmtSj  8ti  oUrt  rhv  Xpi<rr6w  vort  icaraXtvfiy  ivvria6fif6a  rhy 
6w^p  r^s  rov  vatrrhs  K6<rfiov  rw  cw(ofi^90V  <roirnp(as  vaB^rrOy  othe  %T€p6v 
Tiwa  (rifittrBai.  rovrov  /Uy  yiip  Tlhv  tvra  rw  0cov  vpo<ncvpovfi€if  robs  8i 
fidprvpas^  &s  fuiOririLS  koH  fufifirits  rov  Kvpiov,  hyair&niv  ki^lwSt  hftica  tvpoiea 
itvvwtpBxiirov  rTJs  tls  rbv  IBioy  fiwnX4a  kcU  SiJidffKaKov'  &v  yivoiro  koX  ^fias 
9vyKoiv»vo(ts  re  icct}  trvfifiaffifTis  yeyhOat. 

«  Mart.  St.  Polyc  c  18. 
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But  they  draw  the  sharpest  line  between  such  a  tribute  of 
affection  and  the  worship  of  the  Redeemer;  Jesus  was  wor- 
shipped as  *  being  the  Son  of  God.'  The  Apologists  point  to 
the  adoration  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Father, 
when  replying  to  the  heathen  charge  of  atheism.  St.  Justin 
protests  to  the  emperors  that  the  Christians  worship  Qod 
alone<l.  Yet  he  also  asserts  that  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  share  in 
the  reverence  and  worship  which  is  offered  to  the  Father®  ;  and 
in  controversy  with  Trypho  he  especially  urges  that  prophecy 
foretold  the  adoration  of  Messiah^ .  St.  Irenseus  insists  that  the 
miracles  which  were  in  his  day  of  common  occurrence  in  the 
Church  were  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  invocation  of  angels,  nor 
yet  to  magical  incantations,  nor  to  any  form  of  evil  curiosity. 
They  were  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  Christians  constantly 
prayed  to  God  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  called  upon  the 
Name  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ  ?.     Clement  of  Alexandria  has 

d  Apol.  i.  §  17,  p.  44,  ed.  Otto.  After  quoting  St.  Luke  xx.  a3-.25  he 
proceeds :  %%%v  Bthy  fi^p  ii6vop  "wpoffKvvovfjLfi^,  ifiiy  54  vphs  r^  &AAa  x<(^>^<' 
ihnipfroStitp. 

«  Ibid.  i.  §  6,  p.  14,  ed.  Otto.  :  Ka2  6tio\oyovfit¥  rQy  roio^nw  wofu(ofA(ywv 
Bfup  6$€ot  €lyatt  &W*  obx^  rod  i-Kjidtardrou  koI  varphs  JiiKcuocitreis  koI  awppO' 
a{nrr}5  Ktd  rSov  i^Xwp  iptrup,  hfticiiiiKrov  rt  Kcuclas  6€ou'  &AA*  iKUv6v  rt,  koI 
r6v  trap*  ainov  Tlhy  i\66ma  K<d  ttidd^oarra  iffxas  ravra  Kcd  rhv  r&v  iiWur, 
iirofiwwp  Kei  i^ofMiovti4vw¥  iyaBw  ieyyiXmv  arparhy,  TlvtvfAd  rt  rb  rpoiprfri' 
Kby  iT€fi6fjk€6a  iced  xpoffiewovfifv  \6y^  koX  iXri$*l(f  rifiSovrts.  With  regard  to 
the  clause  of  this  passage  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy 
(xol  rhv  rS»9  iXK^v  ....  iryyiXtov  <rrparhp)t  (i)  it  is  impossible  to  make 
(rrparhv  depend  upon  ff€fi6fi€9a  lecd  "wpoffKvvovfKv  without  involving  St.  Justin 
in  self-contradiction  (of.  the  passage  quoted  above),  and  Bellarmine's  argu- 
ment based  on  this  construction  (de  Beatitud.  Sanctor.  lib.  i.  c.  13)  proves, 
if  anything,  too  much  for  his  purpose,  viz.  that  the  same  worship  was  paid  to 
the  angels  as  to  the  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity.  Several  modems  (quoted 
by  Otto  in  loc.)  who  adopt  this  construction  use  it  for  a  very  different  object. 
(2)  It  is  difficult  to  accept  Bingham's  rendering  (Ant.  bk.  13,  c.  2,  §  2)  which 
joins  kyyiXwv  arparhv  and  lyMs  with  StSd^oi^a,  and  makes  Christ  the  Teacher 
not  of  men  only  but  of  the  angel  host.  This  idea,  hbwever,  seems  to  have 
no  natural  place  in  the  passage,  and  we  should  have  expected  ravra  fifias  not 
Jifitts  ravra.  (3)  It  seems  better,  therefore,  with  Bull,  Chevallier  (Transl. 
p.  152),  MOhler  (TUbing.  TheoL  Quartalsch.  1833,  Fasc  i.  p.  53  sqq.,  quoted 
by  Otto)  to  make  ieyy4\<»p  <yrparhv  and  toOto  together  dependent  upon 
ZibAJ^aprai  'the  Son  of  God  taught  us  not  merely  about  these  (viz.  evil 
spirits,  cf.  $  5)  but  also  concerning  the  good  angels,*  &c.  ;  rhp  it.yy4?^p 
vrparhp  being  elliptically  put  for  rh  irtpl  rov  .  .  .  i.yy4XMP  (rrparov. 

f  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  68  :  ypatphf,  cA  Zia^ii^p  rhv  Xpiarhv  KoJt  vaBrrrhv 
Kol  vpoffKVPrrrhp  koI  Bthv  iwo^tiKviovair.  Ibid.  c.  76  :  KcU  AavlJi  •  .  •  • 
Bc^i'  laxvpbv  Ktd  irpoaicvvrrrhv,  Xptarhv  6vra,  ^Xw(re. 

g  Hser.  ii.  §  32 :  <  Ecclesia nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi 

invocans,  virtutes  ad  utilitates  hominum,  sed  noo  ad  seductionem,  perficit.' 
Observe  too  the  argument  which  follows. 
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left  UB  three  treatises,  designed  to  form  a  missionary  trilogy. 
In  one  he  is  occupied  with  converting  the  heathen  from  idola- 
try to  the  faith  of  Christ ;  in  a  second  he  instructs  the  new 
convert  in  the  earlier  lessons  and  duties  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
while  in  his  most  considerable  work  he  labours  to  impart  the 
higher  knowledge  to  which  the  Christian  is  entitled,  and  so  to 
render  him  *  the  perfect  Gnostic'  In  each  of  these  treatises, 
widely  different  as  they  are  in  point  of  practical  aim,  Clement 
bears  witness  to  the  Church's  worship  of  our  Lord.  In  the 
first,  his  Hortatory  Address  to  the  Greeks,  he  winds  up  a  long 
argumentative  invective  .against  idolatry  with  a  burst  of  fervid 
entreaty  :  *  Believe,  O  man,'  he  exclaims,  *  in  Him  Who  is  both 
Man  and  God ;  believe,  O  man,  in  the  living  God,  Who  suffered 
and  Who  is  adored^.*  The  Paedagogus  concludes  with  a  prayer 
of  singular  beauty  ending  in  a  doxologyi,  and  in  these  the  Son 
is  worshipped  and  praised  as  the  Equal  of  the  Father.  In  the 
Stromata,  as  might  be  expected,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  rather 
taken  for  granted;  the  Christian  life  is  to  be  a  continuous 
worship  of  the  Word,  and  through  Him  of  the  Father^.  Ter- 
tullian  in  his  Apology  grapples  with  the  taunt  that  the  Chris- 
tians worshipped  a  Man  Who  had  been  condemned  by  the 
Jewish  tribunals  I  Tertullian  does  not  deny  or  palliate  the 
charge  ;  he  justifies  the  Christian  practice.  Whatever  Christ 
might  be  in  the  opinion  of  the  pagan  world.  Christians  knew 
Him  to  be  of  one  substance  with  the  Father  ™.  The  adoration 
of  Christ,  then,  was  not  a  devotional  eccentricity ;  it  was  an 
absolute  duty.  In  one  passage  Tertullian  argues  against  mixed 
marriages  with  the  heathen,  because  in  these  cases  there  could  be 

^  Protrept.  c.  x.  p.  84,  ed.  Potter :  vhrtvaoVf  ifdpttwf,  kifBpdnrtp  koL  8e^* 
Tticrwvaov,  iy$ponr€,  r^  vaddiTt  ical  vpo(rKuvovfi4¥tf  0«^  (wrrf  'Ki<rTt6<rart  ot 
6ov\ot  Tf;  ptKp^'  ird»r€S  &»Bpcowoi,  wiffT9v<rarf  ii6v^  r^  viirrtov  ayOp^wv  9e^* 
TiCTTC^aTC  Kcd  iiufBhv  AdjBcTC  ffwniplav  k.t.A. 

*  Pedagog.  lib.  iii.  c.  7,  p.  311,  ed.  Potter:  Sr^p  oZv  Koiirhv  hr\  roiairp 
wourriyifpfi  rov  A<$yov,  r^  A6ytp  vpofffv^wfifda'  *'l\adi  rots  troist  ircu^oeyofy^, 
vou^lots,  Har^p,  riylox^  *l<rpvii\,  Tu  koI  nar))p,  'Ev  &ti^  Kvptt,  Hhs  8c  ^fia^ 

roits  ffots  hrofi4yois  itapayyiXtuun  th  dfutl^fia  trkripuffai ouyovmas  cd- 

XOLpifTTUp,  [cvxap<(rrovin'as]  alvttv,  r^  ptSy^  HaTpl  Kai  Ti^,  T/^  koI  Tlarp), 
vcuiayuy^  fcol  S<8a<rir<£Ay  Tl^,  <rifv  Kcd  r^  ayl^  Ili^f  ^/uari,  irciyra  r^  'Lyl,  iv  f 
rh.  vdvra,  81*  ^i^  rh,  wdyra  ty,  ,  . .  f  ii  HS^a  iced  vvif  ical  cts  cduvoi. 

k  See  the  fine  passage,  Stromat.  lib.  ?ii.  c.  7,  ad  init.  p.  851,  ed.  Potter. 

1  Apolog.  c.  a  I :  *  Sed  et  vulgus  jam  scit  Christum  ut  hominum  aliquem, 
qualem  Jndsei  judicaverunt,  quo  ikcilius  quis  nos  hominis  cultores  existim- 
averit.  Verum  neque  de  Christo  erubesdmus,  cam  sub  nomine  ejos  deputari 
et  damnari  juvat.' 

™  Apolog.  c.  ai :  '  Hunc  ex  Deo  prolatnm  didicimns,  et  prolatione  gene- 
ratnm,  et  iddrco  Filium  Dei  et  Dcum  dictum,  ex  unitate  Suhsiantice.* 
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no  joint  worship  of  the  Redeemer >> ;  elsewhere  he  implies  that  the 
worship  of  Jesus  was  co-extensive  with  fiaith  in  Christianity  o, 

Origen's  erratic  intellect  may  have  at  times  betrayed  him,  on 
this  as  on  other  subjects,  into  language  p,  more  or  less  incon- 
sistent with  his  own  general  line  of  teaching,  by  which  it  must 
in  fairness  be  interpreted.  Origen  often  insists  upon  the  worship 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  being  a  Christian  duty  4  ;  he  illustrates  this 
duty,  espedally  in  his  Homilies,  by  his  personal  example  i* ;  he 

"  Ad  Uxor.  lib.  ii.  c  6 :  '  Audiat  .  •  .  de  ganeft.  Quae  Dei  mentio  ?  quae 
Christi  invocatio  V 

^  Adv.  Jud.  c.  7  :  '  Ubique  creditur,  ab  omnibus  gentibus  aupiii  enumer- 
atis  colitar,  ubique  regnat,  ubique  adoratur.* 

P  Particularly  in  tbe  treatise,  De  Oratione,  c  15,  vol.  i.  ed.  Ben.  p.  333 : 
T«s  8i  oliK  Icrrt  icarh.  rov  ^Mvra.'  *  Tl  fit  A«yffts  htyoBiv ;  oitbtU  kyaBos  tl  /a^ 
•Ts  6  Btbs,  6  TlaHip'*  thav  &m'  Tl  ifiol  vpoctirxv ;  MJvy  t^  Tlnrpi  Trpoff- 
§ix*<f^cu  XP^t  V  fi-y^  wpoffe^x^f"'^'  ^*P  '^  ^^'^  leyittv  ypwp&y  fAOkBdytrf 
*Apxitpfi  yitp  r^  ^^p  rifi&y  KarairraB4prt  &w6  rov  Xlarphs,  icoi  vapcucK'fiT^ 
^h  rov  Harphs  ttpoi  ka^6vri,  f^xc^oi  i^ftar  ab  Sci,  kkkbi  81*  ipx^fp^vs  Koi 
trapoKKfirov  ic.tA.  This  indefensible  language  was  a  result  of  the  line  taken 
by  Origen  in  opposing  the  Monarchians.  '  As  the  latter,  together  with  the 
distinction  of  substance  in  the  Father  and  the  Son,  denied  also  that  of  the 
Person,  so  it  was  with  Origen  a  matter  of  practical  moment,  on  account  of  the 
systematic  connexion  of  ideas  in  his  philosophical  system  of  Christianity,  to 
maintain  in  opposition  to  them  the  personal  independence  of  the  Logos. 
Sometimes  in  this  controversy  he  distinguishes  between  unity  of  substance 
and  personal  unity  or  unity  of  subject,  so  that  it  only  concerned  him  to  con- 
trovert the  latter.  And  this  certainly  was  the  point  of  greatest  practical 
moment  to  him  ;  and  he  must  have  been  well  aware  that  many  of  the 
Fathers  who  contended  for  a  personcU  distinction  held  firmly  at  the  same  time 
to  a  unity  of  substctnce.  But  according  to  the  internal  connexion  of  his  own 
system  (Neander  means  his  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  to  ^i^)  both  fell  together; 
wherever  he  spoke,  therefore,  from  the  position  of  that  system,  he  affirmed 
at  one  and  the  same  time  the  h-tp^rris  ttjs  oMas  and  the  iTtp6Tiis  rris  bwo- 
crdurevs  or  rov  6woiuiti4pov*  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  ii.  311,  313.  From  this 
philosophical  premiss  Origen  deduces  his  practical  inibrence  above  noticed  : 
cl  yitp  }[rtpos,  &s  4p  iXKois  MxyvroL,  Kor*  obffta^  icol  bwoKtifittfSs  i<mv  6  Ti6s 
rov  Tlafrpbsf  Ijroi  irpoaKxnniriop  r^  Xl^  icai  oh  r^  Ilarpi,  %  iLfA<l>or4poiSf  ^  r^  IlaTpl 
fi6t^.  De  Orat.  c.  15,  sub  init.  p.  333.  Although,  then,  Origen  expresses 
his  conclusion  in  Scriptural  terminology,  it  is  a  conclusion  which  is  traceable 
to  his  philosophy  as  distinct  from  his  strict  religious  belief,  and  it  is  entirely 
contradicted  by  a  large  number  of  other  passages  in  his  writings. 

Q  Contr.  Cels.  v.  13,  sub  fin.  vol.  i.  p.  587.  Also  Ibid.  viii.  la,  p.  750 : 
tva  oZv  Ocdv,  &s  &iro8c8«£ica/ici',  rhv  Tlaripa  Ktd  rhr  Tihy  Btpavtiofitv  koL 
fi4tfu  riixiy  6  vpbs  robs  &AXoi;f  ir^y^s  X^os'  Koi  ob  rhv  %varfx^i  y€  <pay4yre^ 
&s  ffp^tpov  obK  6jna,  bw€p6pri<rKf^ofKV,  Ibid.  viii.  36 :  fi6p<ip  yiip  vpoff9VKr4oy 
rip  iir\  ^atri  Btip,  Koi  vpo<rtvKr4oif  7c  r^  Mopoytyti,  koI  nparrorJicy  vdffris 
irr^o'cctff ,  Ai^Ty  Oeov. 

'  See  his  prayer  on  the  furniture  of  the  tabemade,  as  spiritually  explained, 
Hom.  13  in  Fxod.  xxxv.  p.  176:  'Domine  Jesu,  priesta  mihi,  ut  aliquid 
monumenti  habere  merear  in  tabemaculo  Tuo.      Ego  optarem  (si  fieri 
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bases  it  upon  the  great  truth  w^iich  justifies  and  demands  such 
a  practical  acknowledgment".  It  is  in  keeping  with  this  that 
Origen  explains  the  frankincense  offered  by  the  wise  men  to 
our  Infant  Saviour  as  an  acknowledgment  of  His  Godhead  ;  since 
such  an  action  obviously  involved  that  adoration  which  is  due 
only  to  Gk>d  *.  This  explanation  could  not  have  been  put  for- 
ward by  any  but  a  devout  worshipper  of  Jesuls.  In  the  work  on 
the  Trinity u,  ascribed  to  Novatian,  in  the  treatises  and  letters' 

posset),  esse  aliquid  meuin  in  Ulo  aoro,  ex  quo  propitiatoriam  fieibricatixr, 
vel  ex  quo  area  contegitur,  vel  ex  quo  candelabrum  fit  luminis  et  lucernae. 
Aut  si  aurum  non  habeo,  argentum  saltern  aliquid  inveniar  offerre,  quod 

proficiat  in  columnas,  vel  in  bases  earum.    Aut  certe  vel  seris  aliquid 

Tantum  ne  in  omnibus  jejnnus  et  infecundus  inveniar.*  Cf.  too  Horn.  i. 
in  Ler.,  Hom.  ▼.  in  Lev.,  quoted  by  Bingham,  Ant.  xiii.  3,  $  3. 

■  Comm.  in  Rom.  x.  lib.  viii.  vol.  4,  p.  634,  ed.  Ben.,  quoted  by  Bingham, 
ubi  supra :  '  [Apostolus]  in  principio  Epistolse  quam  ad  Corinthios  scribit, 
ubi  dicit,  "  Cum  omnibus  qui  invocant  nomen  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi,  in 
omni  loco  ipsorum  et  nostro**  eum  cujus  nomen  invocatur,  Domlnum  Jesum 
Christum  esse  pronuntiat.  Si  ergo  et  Enos,  et  Moyses,  et  Aaron,  et  Samuel, 
*'invocabant  Dominum  et  ipse  exaudiebat  eos,**  sine  dubio  Christum  Jesom 
Dominum  invocabant;  et  si  invocare  nomen  Domini  et  orare  Dominum 
unum  atque  idem  est;  sicut  invocatur  Deus,  invocandus  est  Christus;  et 
sicut  oratur  Deus,  ita  et  orandus  est  Christus ;  et  sicut  ofTerimus  Deo  Patri 
primo  omnium  orationes,  ita  et  Domino  Jesu  Christo;  et  sicut  offerimus 
postulationes  Patri,  ita  offerimus  postulationes  et  Filio ;  et  sicut  offerimus 
gratiarum  actiones  Deo,  ita  et  gratias  offerimus  SalvatorL  Unum  namqoe 
utrique  hoporem  deferendum,  id  est  Patri  et  Filio,  divinus  edocet  sermo,  cum 
dicit:  **Ut  omnes  honorificent  Filium,  sicut  honorificant  Patrem.** ' 

*  Contr.  Cels.  i.  60,  p.  375 :  <p4pom€s  ft,\v  9»pa,  h  (Ti^  othets  hvofjJurte) 
ffwBiTtp  riv\  4k  Q(ov  Kcd  ioftifxiwov  dmjrov  wpotHiftyKav,  tHtfjifioka  fih^,  &s 
fia<ri\u  rbv  XP^^^"*  ^'  '^  'rt9in)^ofk4v<if  r^v  afivpyay,  &s  8^  Oe^  r6y  \i$atmr6y' 
"wpotHivcyKOv  Ji,  fia06yr€s  rhy  r6iroy  rrjs  y(v4(rfw»  ainov.  'AAA*  ivtl  Qths 
Ijy,  6  6irip  robs  fiorjOovyras  kvBpdnFois  irfy4\ovi  iyuxdpxuy  ^lotriip  rod  y4yovs 
rwy  ikuBp^iTMy,  &yye\os  iifi^l^aro  rijy  ray  fidyoiy  1*1  irpotrKvyiiffcu  rhy  *lri(rovy 
*b<r€$ttay,  xp^t*-'*''^^^^^  ainols  *  ft^  ^Ktiv  irpbs  rhv  'Hp(^8i}y,  &AA*  ixaytkOciy 
&AA]7  684)  €15  rot  oUtTa.'     Cf.  St.  Iren.  adv.  Heer.  iii.  9.  2. 

^  Novat.  de  Trin.  c.  14,  quoted  by  Bingham :  '  Si  homo  tantummodo 
Christus,  quomodo  adest  ubique  invocatus,  quum  haec  hominis  natura  non 
sit,  sed  Dei,  ut  adesse  omni  loco  possit?* 

*  St.  Cyprian,  de  Bono  Patientise,  p.  no,  ed.  Fell. :  'Pater  Deus  prsecepit 
Filium  suum  adorari :  et  Apostolus  Paulus,  divini  prsoepti  memor,  ponit  et 
dicit :  "  Deus  exaltavit  ilium  et  donavit  illi  nomen  quod  est  s^per  omne 
nomen ;  ut  in  nomine  Jesu  omne  genu  flectatur,  coelestium,  terrestrium,  et 
infemorum  : "  et  in  Apocalypsi  angelus  Joanni  volenti  adorari  se  lesistit  et 
dicit :  "Vide  ne  feceris,  quia  conservus  tuns  sum  et  fratrum  tuorura;  Jesum 
Dominum  adora."  Qualis  Dominus  Jesus,  et  quanta  patientia  ejus,  ut  qui 
in  coelis  adoratur,  necdum  vindicetur  in  terris?*  In  Rev.  xx.  9,  St.  Cyprian 
probably  read  r^  Kvpl^  instead  of  t^  Bf^.  See  his  language  to  Lucius, 
Bishop  of  Rome,  who  had  recently  been  a  confessor  in  a  sudden  pe»ecution 
of  Gallus,  A.D.  253  (Ep.  61,  p.  145,  ed.  FelL):   'Has  ad  vos  literas  mit- 
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of  St.  Cyprian,  in  the  apologetic  works  of  Amobios  7  and  Lac- 
tantiuB^,  references  to  tiie  subject  are  numerous  and  decisive. 
But  our  limits  forbid  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
materials  which  crowd  upon  us  as  we  advance  into  the  central 
and  later  decades  of  the  third  century ;  and  at  this  point  it  may 
be  well  to  glance  at  the  forms  with  which  the  primitive  Church 
actually  approached  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer. 

It  is  clear  that  Christian  hymnody  has  ever  been  prized  and 
hated  for  its  services  in  popularising  the  worship  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Hymnody  actively  educates,  while  it  partially  satisfies, 
the  instinct  of  worship ;  it  is  a  less  formal  and  sustained  act  of 
worship  than  prayer,  yet  it  may  really  involve  transient  acts 
of  the  deepest  adoration.  But,  because  it  is  less  formal ;  be- 
cause in  using  it  the  soul  can  pass,  as  it  were,  unobserved  and 
at  will  from  mere  sympathetic  states  of  feeling  to  adoration,  and 
from  adoration  back  to  passive  although  reverent  sympathy ; — 
hymnody  has  always  been  a  popular  instrument  for  the  ex- 
pression of  religious  feeling.  And  from  the  first  years  of 
Christianity  it  seems  to  have  been  especially  consecrated  to  the 
honour  of  the  Redeemer.  We  have  already  noted  traces  of  such 
apostolical  hymns  in  the  Pauline  Epistles;  but  some  early 
Humanitarian  teachers  did  unintentional  service,  by  bringing 
into  prominence  the  value  of  hynms  as  witnesses  to  Christian 
doctrine,  and  as  efficient  means  of  popular  dogmatic  teaching. 
When  the  followers  of  Artemon  maintained  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  Godhead  was  only  brought  into  the  Church  during 
the  episcopate  of  Zephyrinus,  a  Catholic  writer,  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius,  observed,  by  way  of  reply,  that  *the  psalms  and  hymns 
of  the  brethren,  which,  from  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity, 
had  been  written  by  the  faithful,  all  celebrate  Christ,  the  Word 
of  God,  proclaiming  His  Divinity*.'  Origen  pointed  out  that 
hynms  were  addressed  only  to  God  and  to  His  Only-begotten 

timiu,  frater  carissime,  et  repnesentantes  yobis  per  epistolam  gaudimn 
nostrum,  iida  obsequia  caritatis  expromimus  ;  hie  quoque  in  sacrificiis  atque 
in  orationibus  nostris  non  cessantes  Deo  Patri,  et  Christo  Filio  Ejus  Domino 
nofitro  gratias  agere,  et  orare  pariter  ac  petere,  ut  qui  perfectus  est  atque 
perficiens,  custodial  et  perfidat  in  yobis  oonfessionis  yestne  gloriosam 
ooronam.' 

y  Amobius  ady.  Gentes,  i.  56:  'Quotidianis  supplicationibus  adoratis.* 
And  Ibid.  i.  39:  *Neque  [Christus]  omni  illo  qui  yel  maximus  potest 
ezcogitari  divinitatis  afficiatur  cnltu?*   [ed.  Oehler]. 

>  Lactantius,  Diy.  Inst.  iy.  16. 

*  Bus.  Hist.  Ecd.  y.  28 :  ^QX\koL  ^\  Ho-qi  koI  qJSol  &8<X0»y  &ir'  iip-xyis  (nrh 
irtcrr&y  ypaptureu,  rhy  h6yov  rov  8€0V  rhv  Xpiarby  Ofikov<ri  $€o\oyovm€S, 
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Word,  Who  is  also  Grod*».  And  the  practical  yalue  of  these  hjrmng 
as  teaching  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Deity  was  illustrated  by  the 
conduct  c?  Paulus  of  Samosata.  He  banished  from  his  own 
and  neighbouring  churches  the  psalms  which  were  sung  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  he  spoke  of  them  contemptuously  as  being 
merely  modem  compositions.  This  was  very  natural  in  a 
prelate  who  *  did  not  wish  to  confess  with  the  Church  that  the 
Son  of  €k>d  had  descended  from  heayen^  ;'  but  it  shews  how 
the  hymnody  of  the  primitive  Church  protected  and  proclaimed 
the  truths  which  she  taught  and  cherished. 

Of  the  early  hymns  of  the  Church  of  Christ  some  remain  to 
this  day  among  us  as  witnesses  and  expressions  of  her  faith  in 
Clirist's  Divinity.  Such  are  the  Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in 
Excelsis.  Both  belong  to  the  second  century  ;  both  were  intro- 
duced, it  is  difficult  to  say  how  early,  into  the  Eucharistic  Office; 
both  pay  Divine  honours  to  our  Blessed  Lord.  As  each  morning 
dawned,  the  Christian  of  primitive  days  repeated  in  private  the 
Gloria  in  Excebis ;  it  was  his  hymn  of  supplication  and  praise 
to  Christ.  How  wonderfully  does  it  blend  the  appeal  to  our 
Lord's  human  sympathies  with  the  confession  of  His  Divine 
prerogatives !  *  0  Lord  Gk)d,  Lamb  of  (Jod,  Son  of  the  Father, 
That  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.' 
How  thrilling  is  that  burst  of  praise,  which  at  last  drowns 
the  plaintive  notes  of  entreaty  that  have  preceded  it,  and  hails 
Jesus  Christ  glorified  on  His  throne  in  the  heights  of  heaven  ! 
*For  Thou  only  art  holy;  Thou  only  art  the  Lord;  Thou 
only,  O  Christ,  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  art  most  high  in  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father.'  Each  evening  too,  in  those  early  times,  the 
Christian  offered  another  hymn,  leto  known  among  ourselves, 
but  scarcely  less  beautiful.  It  too  was  addressed  to  Jesus  in 
His  majesty : — 

*  Contr.  Cel8.  viii.  67 :  tyivovt  yhp  tls  ftSyop  rhv  M  waat  \4yQfi€W  ^fhr,  leaX 
rhif  fMi^oyfPfi  ainov  h6yov  ical  9c^r*  ko)  6fiP0Vfi4p  yt  Bthv  ical  rhr  Moyoy^pii 
alrod, 

«  Eas.  Hist.  Eccl.  vii.  30 :  rpaXftohs  il  robs  fi^v  tts  rhv  Kvpior  ^n&¥  ^Itfaow 
Xpurrhp  waCffaSf  &s  8^  v%mT4povs  koX  v€ctT4p6»p  iofZp&v  tnyypdfAfiara.  The 
account  continues :  ctr  iavrbp  8i  ^r  fi4(r\i  rp  iiackfifflt^  rp  fitydkp  rpO  ircUrxa 
Vfidptf  fl^aXfAtpSuv  ywaueas  wapaa-KtifdCtev,  &»  iroi  hcowras  &y  ris  ^pi^tttw. 
They  seem  to  have  sung  in  this  prelate's  own  presence,  and  with  his  appro- 
bation, odes  which  greeted  him  as  *an  angel  who  had  descended  from 
heaven/  although  Paulus  denied  our  Lord*s  pre-exbtenoe.  Vanity  and  un- 
belief are  naturally  and  generally  found  together.  The  historian  adds  ex- 
pressly :  r6¥  fihy  yiip  Tthy  tpv  Btov  06  fiovKerat  avwofAoAA>yw  i^  n^poMov 
KarOaiKu9iyai, 

[leot. 
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'Hail I  gladdening  Light,  of  His  pure  glory  poored. 
Who  is  th*  Immortal  Father,  heaTenly,  hlest, 
Holiest  of  Holies — Jesus  Christ  our  Lord! 
Now  we  are  come  to  the  son's  hour  of  rest, 
The  lights  of  evening  round  us  shine, 
We  hymn  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit  Dirinel 
Worthiest  art  Thou  at  all  times  to  oe  sung 

With  undefiled  tongue. 
Son  of  our  God,  Giver  of  life,  Alone ! 
Therefore  in  all  the  world,  Thy  glories.  Lord,  they  own**.' 

A  yet  earlier  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  ode  with  which  the 
Alexandrian  Clement  concludes  his  Paedagogus.  Although  its 
phraseology  was  strictly  adapted  to  the  'perfect  Gnostic*  at 
Alexandria  in  the  second  century,  yet  it  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  congregational  use.  It  celebrates  our  Lord,  as 
*  the  Dispenser  of  wisdom,'  *  the  Support  of  the  suffering,'  the 
'Lord  of  immortality,'  the  'Saviour  of  mortals,'  'the  Mighty 
Son,'  '  the  God  of  peace/  It  thrice  insists  on  the  '  sincerity '  of 
the  praise  thus  offered  Him,    It  concludes  : — 

'Sing  we  nncerely 
The  Mighty  Son; 
We,  the  peaceful  choir, 
We,  the  Christ-begotten  onee> 
We,  the  people  of  sober  life, 
Sing  we  together  the  God  of  peace*/ 

Nor  may  we  forget  a  hynm  which,  in  God's  good  providence, 

'  Cf.  Lyra  Apostolica,  No.  63.  The  original  is  given  in  Routh's  Reliquiss 
Sacr.  iiLp.  515:— ^ 

^i  IXaphv  ayias  ZS^ris  iiBcafdrov  Harplbs 
oifpcwlov,  kyloVf  fidKopos, 
*Ii|<roG  Xpurrk, 
4\96in%i  M  tov  riXlov  ZCctr, 
tfl6rr§s  0£f  {cnrtptvdr, 
IfUfoviitv  Uar4pa,  xai  Tlhif,  ical  "kytov  TlvtviJM  Ocov. 
K^ior  «T  iv  ira<ri  Koipois  tfu^tUrBm  ^vtus  hciaiSt 
Xl\  O«oi/,  itti^p  6  Htfiois* 

St.  Banl  quotes  it  in  part,  De  Spur.  Sanct  73.  It  is  still  the  Vesper  Hymn 
of  the  Greek  Church. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Ped.iiL  la,  fin.  p.  313;  Daniel,  Thesaurus  Hymnologicus, 
torn.  iii.  p.  3.  '  Der  Ton  des  Liedes  ist  .  . . .  gnostisch  Tersinnlichend.* 
(Fortlftge  Gesknge  Christlicher  Vorzeit,  p.  357,  qu.  by  Daniel)  ;— 

fitKvtffAw  &irA«s 

ircuSa  Koar«p6v, 

oi  XP«^<^>^*t 

vu]  cca  n         ] 
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388      Adoration  of  Christ  in  the  Te  Deum. 

has  been  endeared  to  all  of  us  from  childhood.  In  its  present 
form,  the  Te  Deum  is  clearly  Western,  whether  it  belongs  to  the 
age  of  St.  Augustine,  with  whose  baptism  it  is  connected  by  the 
popular  tradition,  or,  as  is  probable,  to  a  later  period.  But  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  that  portions  of  it  are  of  Eastern  origin,  and 
that  they  carry  us  up  wellnigh  to  the  sub-apostolic  period.  The 
Te  Deum  is  at  once  a  song  of  praise,  a  creed,  and  a  supplication. 
In  each  capacity  it  is  addressed  to  our  Lord.  In  the  Te  Deum 
how  profound  is  the  adoration  offered  to  Jesus,  whether  as  One 
of  the  Most  Holy  Three,  or  more  specially  in  His  Personal  dis- 
tinctness as  the  King  of  Glory,  the  Father's  Everlasting  Son  I 
How  touching  are  the  supplications  which  remind  Him  that 
when  He  became  incarnate  *He  did  not  abhor  the  Virgin's 
womb,'  that  when  His  Death-agony  was  passed  He  '  opened  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believers  ! '  How  passionate  are  the 
pleadings  that  He  would  '  help  His  servants  whom  He  has  re- 
deemed with  His  most  precious  Blood,'  that  He  would  '  make 
them  to  be  numbered  with  His  saints  in  glory  everlasting ! ' 
Much  of  this  language  is  of  the  highest  antiquity ;  all  of  it  is 
redolent  with  the  fragrance  of  the  earliest  Church  ;  and,  as  we 
English  Christians  use  it  still  in  our  daily  services,  we  may  rejoice 
to  f^l  that  it  unites  us  altogether  in  spirit,  and  to  a  great  extent 
in  the  letter,  with  the  Church  of  the  first  three  centuries f. 

The  Apostolical  Constitutions  contain  ancient  doxologies 
which  associate  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Father  as  '  inhabiting  the 
praises  of  Israel,'  after  the  manner  of  the  Gloria  Patris.  And 
the  Kyrie  Eleison,  that  germinal  type  of  supplication,  of  which 
the  countless  litanies  of  the  modem  Church  are  only  the  varied 
expansions,  is  undoubtedly  sub-apostolic.     Together  with  the 

'  On  this  subject,  see  Daniel.  Thesanr.  Hymnolog.  torn.  ii.  pp.  279-299. 

I  Constitutiones,  Tiii.  la  (vol.  i.  p.  48a,  ed.  Labbe),  quoted  by  Bingham: 
vapaKa\ovfi4v  cTf  .  .  .  .  8ir«i  ^TaKTOJ  iifjMS  Jtarripiiaas  iv  if  thct$*i<^  iwt' 
<rv¥aydyps  iv  Tp  0euriX«ff  rov  Xpi<rrov  <rou  rov  Qtov  ir(i<njs  cd<rBrir7is  Kcd  yoirr^f 
^u<r«»y,  rod  /ScurtX^f  ^h^^i  krpimovs,  ^4fji-rrovSy  itvtyKk'frrovs'  thi  ffoi  waaa 
8<J{a,  ai^s  icol  t^xapiirrlay  rtfiii  kou  irpofficvyria'is  ry  Uarpl,  irol  ry  Tiy,  icol  ry 
*Ayiv  Xlvf^fUiTt  Kot  vvv  iro2  4«i  koL  €is  rohs  hffWuwtts  xai  krtKfvrfirovs  eu&vas 
rwv  al&iK»v,  Ibid.  1 3  (p.  ^83)  :  8tA  rod  Xpiarov  oovr  fitCtod  <roi  W(o,  rtfih,  eJvos, 
ho^oKoyia,  tiixapKrrla,  KoUr^  '^y^V  UvtifJiaTt,  tls  rohs  al&vas,  ikfi'fi^.  Ibid. : 
t\f\oynfx4¥os  6  4px6ti*yos  iv  iifdfiari  Kvpiov  Sths,  Kipios^  Ktd  Mipaytv  iifuif 
*C).<Tavrh,  iv  ro7s  Orlfiarois.  Ibid.  I4  (p.  486) :  iavrohs  -ry  ec^  r£  ti&vtp  iycy- 
r^ry  e€^,  ifoi  Ty  Xptffrf  atnov  iropafl(6^6a.  Ibid.  15  (p.  486):  vdarrasjifxas 
iwiffwdyayt  tls  r^v  rv¥  oifpeamv  /ScunXcfoK,  4v  Xpurr^  'Iriffov  ry  Kvpi^  hfi&ir 
fits'  oZ  aoi  W|a,  rtfi^  koH  ff4fias  #fol  ry  'A-yfy  Ilyc^furri  f tj  rohs  cuuvas,  A^^r. 
Ibid.  (p.  487):  5ti  <roi  W|o,  tdvos,  ficyoXoirpcirfia,  <r4fiaSyirpo<rK{nnrifftSj  ko}  t^ 
cry  iratJA  *Iii<rov  Ty  Xpiar^  cov  rf  Kvpl^  ^fA&y  koL  8ey  «ol  $€uri\u,  koI  t^ 
*Ayi^  nwtifjwri,  rvy  jcol  &fl  Kol  •Is  rohs  aiApos  rw  Myuv,  V4''* 

[lbct. 
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Tersanctus  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis  it  shews  very  remarkably, 
by  its  presence  in  the  EuchariBtic  OflSce,  how  ancient  and  deeply 
rooted  was  the  Christian  practice  of  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ. 
For  the  Eucharist  has  a  double  aspect :  it  is  a  gift  from  heaven 
to  earth,  but  it  is  also  an  offering  from  earth  to  heaven.  In  the 
Eucharist  the  Christian  Church  offers  to  the  Eternal  Father  the 
'merits  and  Death  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ;*  since  Christ 
Himself  has  said,  'Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.*  The 
canon  of  Carthage  accordingly  expresses  the  more  ancient  law 
and  instinct  of  the  Church  :  '  Cum  altari  adsistitur,  semper  ad 
Patrem  dirigatur  oratio^.'  Yet  so  strong  was  the  impulse  to 
offer  prayer  to  Christ,  that  this  canon  is  strictly  observed  by  no 
single  liturgy,  while  some  rites  violate  it  with  the  utmost  con- 
sistency. The  Mozarabic  rite  is  a  case  in  point :  its  collects 
witness  to  the  Church's  long  struggle  with,  and  final  victory 
over,  the  tenacious  Arianism  of  Spain*.     It  might  even  appear 

*  Cone.  Carth.  iii.  c.  33,  Labbe,  vol.  ii.  p.  1170. 

*  Taking  a  small  part  of  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  from  Advent  Sunday  to 
Epiphany  inclusive,  we  find  sixty  cases  in  which  prayer  is  offered,  during  the 
altar  service,  to  our  Lord.  These  cases  include  (1 )  three  '  Illations '  or  Pre- 
fooes,  for  the  third  Sunday  In  Advent,  Circumcision,  and  Epiphany  (and  part 
at  least  of  this  Mass  for  the  Epiphany  is  considered  by  Dr.  Neale  in  his 
Essays  on  Liturgiology,  p.  138,  to  be  at  least  not  later  *  than  the  middle  of 
the  fourth  century')  ;  also  (2)  several  prayers  in  which  our  Lord's  agency  in 
sanctifying  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice,  or  even  in  receiving  it,  is  implied — e.  g. 

'  Jesu,  bone  Pontifex sanctifica  banc  oblationem ;'  or,  in  a  '  Post 

Pridie '  for  fifth  Sunday  in  Advent :  *  Haec  oblata  Tibi  ....  benedicenda 
assume  libamina  ( .  .  .  .  tui  Adventtis  gloriam,  &c).'  (Miss.  Moz.  p.  17.) 
So  again,  on  Mid-Lent  Sunday :  '  Ecce,  Jesu  .  .  .  deferimus  Tibi  hoc  sacri- 

fidum  nostrse  redemptionis acdpe  hoc  sacrifidum;'   on  which 

Leslie  quotes  St.  Fulgentius,  de  Fide,  c.  19 :  *  Cui  (i.  e.  to  the  Incarnate 
Son^  cum  Patre  et  Spiritu  Sancto  ....  sacnficium  panis  et  vini  ....  Ec- 
desia  ....  offerre  non  cessat.'  Again,  in  the  Mass  for  Easter  Friday,  in 
an  '  Alia  Oratio :'  *  Ecce,  Jesu  Mediator  ....  banc  Tibi  afferimus  victi- 
mam  sacrifidi  singularis.'  From  Palm  Sunday  to  Easter  Day  inclusive,  the 
prayers  offered  to  Christ,  according  to  this  Missal,  are  twenty-nine.  The  zeal 
of  the  Spanish  Church  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  remarkably 

shewn  in  a  *Po8t  Pridie'  for  Whitsunday:   'Suscipe Spiritus 

Sancte,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacrifida  ,**  on  which  Leslie's  note  says,  *  Ariani 
negabant  sacrifidum  debere  Dei  Filio  offerri,  aut  Spiritui  Sancto  ....  contra 
quos  Catholid  Gotho-Hispani  Filio  et  Spiritui  Sancto  sacrifidum  Eucharisti- 
cum  distinct^  offerunt ;'  and  he  proceeds  to  quote  another  passage  from  Ful- 
gentius that  worship  and  sacrifice  were  offered  alike  to  all  the  Three  Persons, 
'  hoc  est,  SanctsB  TrinitatL'  The  Gallican  Liturgies,  though  in  a  less  degree, 
exhibit  the  same  feature  of  Eucharistic  prayer  to  our  Lord.  In  the  very  old 
series  of  fragmentary  Masses,  discovered  by  Mone,  and  edited  by  the  Rev. 
G.  H.  Forbes  and  Dr.  Neale  (in  Andent  Liturgies  of  the  Gallican  Church, 
part  i.),  as  the  'Missale  Richenovense'  (from  the  abbey  of  Reichenau, 
vn]  [p 
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to  substitute  for  the  rule  laid  down  at  Carthage,  the  distinct 
but  (considering  the  indivisible  relation  of  the  Three  Holy 
Pei-sons  to  each  other)  perfectly  consistent  principle  that  the 
Eucharist  is  offered  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  This  too  would  seem 
to  be  the  mind  of  the  Eastern  Church*^.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
observe  that  at  this  day,  both  in  the  Eucharistic  Service  and 
elsewhere,  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  as  intend  a  feature  of  the 
devotional  system  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was  of  the 

where  they  were  found),  there  are  four  cases  of  prayer  to  Christ ;  one  of 
them,  in  the  ninth  Mass,  being  in  a  '  Contestatio '  or  Prefoce.  In  the 
*  Gothic'  (or  southern-Gallic)  Missal,  prayer  is  made  to  Him  about  seventy- 
six  times.  Some  of  these  cases  are  very  striking.  Thus  on  Christmas  Day, 
'  Susdpe,  ....  Domine  Jesu,  omnipotens  Deus,  sacriiicium  laudis  ob- 
latum.'  (Muratori,  Lit.  Rom.  ii.  52 T  ;  Forbes  and  Neale,  p.  35.)  The 
'  Immolatio  *  (another  term  for  the  Contestatio)  of  Palm  Sunday  is  ad- 
dressed to  Christ.  The  <01d  GaUican*  Missal,  belonging  to  central  Gaul, 
has  sixteen  cases  of  prayer  to  Him,  including  the  *  Immolatio  *  of  Easter 
Saturday.  The  'Gallican  Sacramentary'  (called  also  the  Sacramentarium 
Bobiense,  and  by  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Missal  of  Besan9on)  has  twenty- eight 
such  cases,  including  three  Contestations.  The  Canon  of  the  Ambrosian  Rite 
has  prayers  to  Christ. 

k  The  principle  affirmed  in  the  old  Spanbh  rite,  that  the  Eucharist  was  to 
be  offered  to  the  whole  Trinity,  and  therefore  to  Uie  Son,  is  also  affirmed  in 
the  daily  Liturgy  of  the  Eastern  Church.  The  prayer  of  the  Cherubic 
Hymn,  which  indeed  was  not  originally  a  part  of  St.  Chrysostom*8  Liturgy, 
having  been  inserted  in  it  not  earlier  than  Justinian's  reign,  has  this  con- 
clusion :  "Xh  yhp  cT  6  wpoff<p€puv  koI  wooa^pdfuvoSf  «ral  wpoaB€x6fiwos,  icat 
9tcJii96fiivoSy  Xpicrri  6  Bths  Vficiv,  kcU  ao\  riip  M^av  kt^aitifatofuif  ic.t.A. 
About  1155  a  dispute  arose  as  to  itpoalfx^pLtvos,  andSoterichus  Panteugenus, 
patriarch- elect  of  Antioch,  who  taught  that  the  sacrifice  was  not  offered  to  the 
Son,  but  only  to  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  condemned  in  a  council 
at  Constantinople,  1 156.  *This,*  says  Neale  (Introd.  to  East.  Church, 
i*  434)1  *  ^as  the  end  of  the  controversy  that  for  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  had  vexed  the  Church  on  the  subject  of  the  Incarnation.'  Between 
this  event  and  the  condemnation  of  Monotbelitism,  Neale  reckons  the  con- 
demnation of  Adoptionism,  in  794.  Compare  also,  in  the  present  Liturgy 
of  St.  James,  a  prayer  just  before  the  *  Sancta  Sanctis,'  addressed  to  our 
Lord,  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  <  Thy  holy  and  bloodless  sacrifices.'  The 
same  Liturgy  has  oUier  prayers  addressed  to  Him.  In  St.  Mark's  Liturgy, 
among  other  prayers  to  Christ,  one  runs  thus,  *  Shew  Thy  face  on  this  brrad 
and  these  cups.'  After  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Deacon  says,  *  Bow  your  heads 
to  Jesus,'  and  the  response  is,  'To  Thee,  O  Lord.'  In  fact,  the  East  seems 
never  to  have  acepted  the  maxim  that  Eucharistic  prayer  was  always  addressed 
to  the  Father.  Our  *  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom,'  addressed  to  the  Son,  is  the 
'prayer  of  the  third  Antiphon'  in  Lit.  St.  Chrys. ;  and  the  same  rite,  and  the 
Armenian,  have  the  remarkable  prayer,  '  Attend,  O  Lord  Jesus  Christ  our 

God and  come  to  sanctify  us,'  &c.     In  the  Coptic  Liturgy  of 

St.  Basil,  our  Lord  is  besought  to  send  down  the  Spirit  on  the  elements. 
The  present  Roman  rite  has  tlu-ee  prayers  to  Christ  between  the '  Agnus  Dei' 
and  the  '  Panem  coelestem*' 
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ancient,   or  as  it  is    of  the  contemporary   Use  of  Western 
Christendom^ 

Nor  was  the  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  by  the  early  Christians 
an  esoteric  element  of  their  religious  activity,  obvious  only  to 
those  who  were  within  the  Church,  who  cherished  her  creed,  and 
who  took  part  in  her  services.  It  was  not  an  abstract  doctrine, 
but  a  living  and  notorious  practice,  daily  observed  by,  and 
recommended  to,  Christians.  As  such  it  challenged  the  ob- 
servation of  the  heathen  from  a  very  early  date.  It  is  probable 
indeed  that  the  Jews,  as  notably  on  the  occasion  of  St.  Poly- 
carp*s  martyrdom™,  drew  the  attention  of  pagan  magistrates  to 
the  worship  of  Jesus,  in  order  to  stir  up  contempt  and  hatred 
against  the  Christians.  But  such  a  worship  was  of  itself  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  administrative  instincts  of  Roman  magistrates 
as  an  unauthorized  addition  to  the  registered  religions  of  the 
empire,  even  before  they  had  discovered  it  to  be  irreconcileable 
with  public  observance  of  the  established  state  ceremonies,  and 
specially  with  any  acknowledgment  of  the  divinity  of  the  reign- 
ing emperor.  The  younger  Pliny  is  drawing  up  a  report  for  the 
eye  of  his  imperial  master  Trajan ;  and  he  writes  with  the  cold 
impartiality  of  a  pagan  statesman  who  is  permitting  himself  to 
take  a  distant  philosophical  interest  in  the  superstitions  of  the 
lower  orders.  Some  apostates  from  the  Church  had  been 
brought  before  his  tribunal,  and  he  had  questioned  them  as  to 
the  practices  of  the  Christians  in  Asia  Minor.  It  appeared  that 
on  a  stated  day  the  Christians  met  before  daybreak,  and  sang 
among  themselves,  responsively,  a  hymn  to  Christ  as  God". 
Here  it  should  be  noted  that  Pliny  is  not  recording  a  vague 
report,  but  a  definite  statement,  elicited  from  several  persons  in 
cross-examination,  moreover  touching  a  point  which,  in  dealing 
with  a  Boman  magistrate,  they  might  naturally  have  desired 
to  keep  in  the  background®.     Again,  the  emperor  Adrian,  when 

*  See  Note  F  Id  Appendix.  "»  Martyr.  St.  Polyc.  c.  17. 

»  Plin.  £p.  lib.  x.  ep.  97 :  '  Alii  ab  indice  nominati  esse  se  Christianos 
dizerunt,  et  mox  negaverant ;  fuisse  quidem  sed  desiisse  ;  qiiidam  ante 
trtennium,  qaidam  ante  plures  annos,  non  nemo  etiam  ante  viginti  quoque. 
Omnes  et  imaginem  tuam,  deorumqae  simulacra  venerati  sunt,  ii  et  Cbristo 
maledizerunt.  Adfirmabant  autem,  banc  fuisse  summam  yel  culpse  sue  vel 
erroris,  quod  essent  soliti  state  die  ante  lucem  convenire,  carmenque  Cbristo, 
quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invicem,  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelus  aliquud 
obstringere,  sed  ne  furta,  ne  latrodnia,  ne  adulteria  committerent.* 

*  That  the  'carmen'  was  an  incantation,  or  tbat  Christ  was  saluted  as  a 
hero,  not  as  a  Divine  Person,  are  glosses  upon  the  sense  of  this  passage,  rather 
than  its  natural  meaning.    See  Augnsti,  Denkwtlrdlgkeiten,  torn.  t.  p.  33. 
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writing  to  Seryian,  describes  the  population  of  Alexandria  as 
divided  between  the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  worship  of 
SerapisP.  That  One  Who  had  been  adjudged  by  the  law  to 
death  as  a  criminal  should  receive  Divine  honours,  must  have 
been  sufficiently  perplexing  to  the  Eoman  official  mind  ;  but  it 
was  much  less  irritating  to  the  statesmen  than  to  the  philoso- 
phers. In  his  life  of  the  fanatical  cynic  and  apostate  Christian, 
Feregrinus  Proteus,  whose  voluntary  self-immolation  he  himself 
witnessed  at  Olympia  in  a.d.  165,  Lucian  gives  vent  to  the  con- 
temptuous sarcasm  which  was  roused  in  him,  and  in  men  like 
him,  by  the  devotions  of  the  Church.  *The  Christians,'  he 
says,  *  are  still  worshipping  that  great  man  who  was  gibbeted 
in  Palestine  Q.'  He  complains  that  the  Christians  are  taught 
that  they  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  brethren,  as  soon 
as  they  have  broken  loose  from  the  prevailing  customs,  and 
have  denied  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  have  taken  to  the  adoration 
of  that  impaled  Sophist  of  theirs^  The  Celsus  with  whom  we 
meet  in  the  treatise  of  Origen  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
friend  of  Lucian b.  Celsus,  it  has  been  remarked,  represents 
a  class  of  intellects  which  is  constantly  found  among  the 
opponents  of  Christianity ;  Celsus  has  wit  and  acuteness  without 
moral  earnestness  or  depth  of  research  ;  he  looks  at  things  only 
on  the  surface,  and  takes  delight  in  constructing  and  putting 
forward  difficulties  and  contradictions*.  The  worship  of  our 
Lord  was  certain  to  engage  the  perverted  ingenuity  of  a  mind  of 
this  description  ;  and  Celsus  attacks  the  practice  upon  a  variety 
of  grounds  which  are  discussed  by  Origen.  The  general  position 
taken  up  by  Celsus  is  that  the  Christians  had  no  right  to 
denounce  the  polytheism  of  the  pagan  world,  since  their  own 
worship  of  Christ  was  essentially  polytheistic  It  was  absurd 
in  the  Christians,  he  contends,  to  point  at  the  heathen  gods  as 
idols,  whilst  they  worshipped  One  Who  was  in  a  much  more 
wretched  condition  than  the  idols,  and  indeed  was  not  even  an 

P  Apud  Lamprid.  in  Titft  Alex.  Seven :  *  ab  alils  Serapidem,  ab  aliis  adorari 
Christum.' 

4  De  Morte  Peregrin!,  c  II :  rhw  fiiyay  oZv  ixuyoy  in  ardfiovffiy  iyBponroWf 
rby  if  noKcufrrly^  itva(rKo\owi<r$4jna. 

'  Ibid.  c.  1 3  :  #vci8^  &wa^  trapafidyrts,  Bfohs  A^r  'EXXriviKobs  hataprl\fft»V'' 
r<u,  rhv  5*  iyf(rKO\<ywi<rtJi4vov  ^KtTyoy  (To^i(rr^y  avruy  wpoffKuywrt. 

■  Neander  decides  in  the  negative  (Ch.  Hist.  i.  225  sqq.),  (i)  on  the 
ground  of  the  vehemence  of  the  opponent  of  Origen,  as  contrasted  with  the 
moderation  of  the  friend  of  Lucian ;  (2)  because  the  friend  of  Lucian  was 
an  Epicurean,  the  antagonist  of  Origen  a  neo-Pktonist. 

^  See  the  remarks  of  Neander,  Ch.  Hist.  voL  i.  p.  227,  ed.  Bohn. 
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idol  at  all,  since  He  was  a  mere  corpse'".  The  Christians,  he 
urges,  worshipped  no  God,  no,  not  even  a  demon,  but  only 
a  dead  man^.  If  the  Christians  were  bent  upon  religious  in- 
novations ;  if  Hercules,  and  iGsculapius,  and  the  gods  who  had 
been  of  old  held  in  honour,  were  not  to  their  taste ;  why  could 
they  not  have  addressed  themselves  to  such  distinguished  mortals 
as  Orpheus,  or  Anaxarchus,  or  Epictetus,  or  the  Sybil  %  Nay, 
would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  paid  their  devotions  to 
some  of  their  own  prophets,  to  Jonah  under  the  gourd,  or  to 
Daniel  in  the  lion's  den,  than  to  a  man  who  had  lived  an  infa- 
mous life,  and  had  died  a  miserable  death  7 1  In  thus  honouring 
a  Jew  Who  had  been  apprehended  and  put  to  death,  the  Chris- 
tians were  no  better  than  the  Get®  who  worshipped  Zamolxis, 
than  the  Cilicians  who  adored  Mopsus,  than  the  Acamanians 
who  prayed  to  Amphilochus,  than  the  Thebans  with  their  cultus 
of  Amphiaraus,  than  the  Lebadians  who  were  so  devoted  to 
Trophonius  ■.  Was  it  not  absurd  in  the  Christians  to  ridicule 
the  heathen  for  the  devotion  which  they  paid  to  Jupiter  on  the 
score  of  the  exhibition  of  his  sepulchre  in  Crete,  while  they 
themselves  adored  One  Who  was  Himself  only  a  tenant  of  the 
tomb^?  Above  all,  was  not  the  worship  of  Christ  fatal  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Goid  ?  If  the  Christians 
really  worshipped  no  God  but  One,  then  their  reasoning  against 
the  heathen  might  have  had  force  in  it.  But  while  they  offer  an 
excessive  adoration  to  this  Person  Who  has  but  lately  appeared 
in  the  world,  how  can  they  think  that  they  commit  no  offence 
against  Gk>d,  by  giving  these  Divine  honours  to  His  Servant^  ) 

»  Contr.  Cels.  Tii.  40,  p.  72  a :  tVa  11)1  vamdwaffiy  ^t  Karay^XaoTot  robs 
/ikr  i\kovs,  rohs  itucvvfA4vovs  Btohs^  &s  ctSwAa  fiKaa^7ifiovtn€S'  rby  8i  icoi 
o^Ap  &s  Aai}^w9  «{8iiAetfy  iL^Kt/Artpop,  koL  lurfik  %Via\o¥  trt,  &XA'  Svrws  vtKphvy 
vifionnts,  itaJt  Uar4pa  ifiotov  ain^  (rrrovPTts. 

^  Ibid.  Tii.  68,  p.  742 :  hMhiyxomai  aa^&s  od  Bthy,  &AA*  obih  Zal/xora 
iiXXb.  vtKfhw  ffdfiopTts. 

J  Ibid.  Tii.  53,  p.  731 :  ^60"^  S*  ^r  ifuv  ifxtivov,  iiruZ^  7c  Katvorofiri<rai 
rt  iirtOvfiiiffarf,  w*pl  SWoy  rtpk  r&p  ywvaUat  iiwo9taf6yrwPf  Koi  Bfiov  /avBop 
i4^aa9cu  Zu¥Q4i4vwv,  (TwovHiffM ;  #^p«,  *l  /i^  Ijp^ffKty  'HpoJcX^s,  koI  'AairAij- 
wtbs,  Koi  ol  wd\ai  ifio^a<rfi4vot,  *Opp4a  ttx^rf  k.t.K.     Cf.  57. 

■  Ibid.  iii.  34,  p.  469  :  fitrii  ravra  *  wapair\4i<rio¥  iifias*  oJercu  *Tfvotr}K4vai,* 
rhp  {&s  ^ri<riv  6  HJKffoi)  kK6pra  Ka\  heoBavdma  BfniffKf^vras,*  rots  r4Tous 
ff4$ov<rt  ro¥  ZtktioX^ip,  koI  K(A.i^t  rhp  M6^0Vf  nai  'AKopvcuri  rbr  *Afi<pl\oxoyf 
Ksd  SriBcdots  rhv  *Aff<ptdptwy,  iral  AtfiaHiois  rbv  Tpo^i£>viov* 

•  Ibid.  iii.  43,  p.  475  :  fitrh  ravra  X4y9i  irtpi  rinSow  *  Zn  Karayf\w/xt¥ 
rS»v  "wpocKuvoivruv  rhv  Ala,  iwt\  rdupos  airrov  4y  Kp^irp  itUcnnai'  «ca}  oifUli' 
^rrop  <r4fiofji9v  rh¥  At6  tow  rd^ov*  <c.tA. 

*»  Ibid.  viii.  12,  p.  750:  i6^  8*  &y  Tts  i^ris  ro^oii  wi6ay6y  ri  icaff  iiftay 
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In  his  replies  Origen  entirely  admits  the  fact  upon  which 
Cebns  comments  in  this  livelj  spirit  of  raillery.  He  does  not 
merely  admit  that  prayer  to  Christ  was  the  universal  practice  of 
the  Church ;  he  energetically  justifies  it.  When  confronting  the 
heathen  opponent  of  his  Master's  honour,  Origen  writes  as  the 
Christian  belieyer,  rather  than  as  the  philosophizing  Alex- 
andrian <'.  He  deals  with  the  language  of  Celsus  patiently  and 
in  detail.  The  objects  of  heathen  worship  were  unworthy  of 
worship  ;  the  Jewish  prophets  had  no  claim  to  it ;  Christ  was 
worshipped  as  the  Son  of  Grod,  as  God  Himself.  '  If  Celsus/ 
he  says,  '  had  understood  the  meaning  of  this,  '*  I  and  the  Father 
are  One,"  or  what  the  Son  of  God  says  in  His  prayer,  "  As  I  and 
Thou  are  One,"  he  would  never  have  imagined  that  we  worship 
any  but  the  God  Who  is  over  all ;  for  Chnst  says,  "  The  Father 
is  in  Me  and  I  in  Himd. "  *  Origen  then  proceeds,  although  by 
a  questionable  analogy,  to  guard  this  language  against  a  Sabellian 
construction  :  the  worship  addressed  to  Jesus  was  addressed  to 
Him  as  personally  distinct  from  the  Father.  Origen  indeed,  in 
vindicating  this  worship  of  our  Lord,  describes  it  elsewhere  as 
prayer  in  an  improper  sense®,  on  the  ground  that  true  prayer  is 
offered  to  the  Father  only.  This  has  been  explained  to  relate 
only  to  the  mediatorial  aspect  of  His  Manhood  as  our  Higli 
Priest  f;  and  Bishop  Bull  further  understands  him  to  argue  that 
the  Father,  as  the  Source  of  Deity,  is  ultimately  the  Object  of 
all  adoration?.  But  Origen  entirely  admits  the  broad  fiEict  that 
Jesus  received  Divine  honours  ;  and  he  defends  such  worship  of 
Jesus  as  being  an  integral  element  of  the  Church's  life**. 

\4yfiv  h  rf ,  '  El  ii\p  8^  furfiiva  JiKKw  iBtpdrtyw  oZroi  irXV  ^o  ^hv,  l|r  &jr 
Tif  atnoTs  taw  Tphs  rohs  ttXAoui  &rci^s  h&y^s*  wrl  9^  tAk  fifayxos  ^awima 
rovrof  &wtpdfni4TKt^v<ri^  ical  UfAMS  oitd^r  vX.7ifjif»^\w  pcyiiowri  vtpl  rhr  6«^,  tl 
iced  tnr\piTris  ainov  Btpawtv&iifftTcu,* 

«  See  however  Contr.  Cels.  v.i  i.  sub  fin. p.  58^,  where, nevertheless,  the  con- 
clusion of  the  passage  shews  his  real  mind  in  De  Orat.  c.  15,  quoted  above. 

*  Contr.  Cels.  viii.  la,  p.  750:  cfrcp  ircvo^irfi  6  KcA<ros  t6'  ''EyJ*  kcU  d 
Tlariip  $if  itrfiiP'*  koI  rh  iv  *{txp  flpny^ifov  inrh  tov  T/ov  rov  6co0  Ik  t^*  *  'As 
^i»  KoX  ah  %p  iafiw*  oIk  &y  ^to  ^/ua;  iral  ftAAoi'  9cpair«^cii',  wap^  r^  M 
iraat  Bt6y.    *  'O  yitp  Uar^p,*  ^a^r,  *  ip  iiuH,  Kityif  ip  ry  UarpL' 

*  Ibid.  V.  4 :  rUs  wtpl  vpoatvxvf  «vptoA«(iai  iral  Koraxpi^afMS, 

^  Ibid.  viii.  13,  16.  '  Loquitur  de  Christo,*  says  Bishop  Bull,  '  ut  Sommo 
Sacerdote.'    Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iL  j,  15. 

s  Bully  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  li.  c.  9,  n.  15 :  *Sin  FUium  irUueamur  reUui, 
qua  FUiiu  est,  et  ex  Deo  Patre  trahit  originem,  turn  rursus  certum  est, 
cultum  et  venerationem  omnem,  quern  ipsi  deferimns,  ad  Patrem  redundare, 
in  ipsumque,  ut  inry^i'  $96rriTos  ultimo  referri.* 

^  See  Reading*8  note  on  Orig.  de  Orat.  $  15. 
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The  stress  of  heathen  criticism,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  directed  against  the  adoration  of  our  Lord.  *  Our  gods,'  so 
ran  the  heathen  language  of  a  later  day,  'are  not  displeased 
with  you  Christians  for  worshipping  the  Almighty  God.  But 
you  maintain  the  Deity  of  One  Who  was  bom  as  a  man,  and 
Who  was  put  to  death  by  the  punishment  of  the  cross  (a  mark 
of  infamy  reserved  for  criminals  of  the  worst  kind) ;  you  believe 
Him  to  be  still  alive,  and  you  adore  Him  with  daily  suppli- 
cations i.'  *The  heathen,'  observes  Lactantius,  *  throw  in  our 
teeth  the  Passion  of  Christ ;  they  say  that  we  worship  a  Man, 
and  a  Man  too  Who  was  put  to  death  by  men  under  circum- 
stances of  ignominy  and  torture^/  Lactantius  and  Amobius 
reply  to  the  charge  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  They  admit 
the  truth  of  Christ's  Humanity,  and  the  shame  of  His  Passion ; 
but  they  earnestly  assert  His  literal  and  absolute  Godhead. 
However  the  heathen  might  scorn,  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was 
the  great  certainty  upon  which  the  eye  of  His  Church  was 
persistently  fixed ;  it  was  the  truth  by  which  her  practice  of 
adoring  Him  was  necessarily  determined  I 

If  the  Gospel  had  only  enjoined  the  intellectual  acceptance  of 
some  philosophical  theistic  theory,  its  popular  impotence  would 
have  earned  the  toleration  which  is  easily  secured  by  cold, 
abstract,  passionless  religions.  In  that  case  it  would  never 
have  provoked  the  earnest  scorn  of  a  Lucian  or  of  a  Celsus. 
They  would  have  condoned  or  passed  it  by,  even  if  they  had 

1  Arnob.  ad?.  Gentes,  i.  36 :  *  Sed  non  iddrco  Dii  vobiB  infest!  sunt,  quod 
omnipotentem  colatis  Deum :  sed  quod  hominem  natnm,  et  (quod  personis 
infiune  est  vilibus)  cmcis  supplido  interemptum,  et  Denm  fiiisse  contenditis, 
et  superesse  adhuc  creditis,  et  quotidianis  supplicstionibas  adoratis.' 

k  Lact.  DiT.  Inst.  !▼.  16:  'Venio  nunc  ad  ipsam  Pasaionem,  qnse  velnt 
opprobrium  nobis  objectari  solefc,  quod  et  hominem,  et  ab  hominibus  insigni 
supplido  adfectum  et  ezcrudatum  colamus :  ut  doceam  eam  ipsam  Passionem 
ab  £0  cum  magnA  et  divinA  ratione  susceptam,  et  in  e&  soli  et  virtutem,  et 
▼eritatem,  et  sapientiam  oontineri.' 

1  Amob.  adT.  Gentes,  i«  42 :  <  Natum  hominem  colimus.  Etiamsi  esset 
id  verum,  lods  ut  in  superioribus  dictum  est,  tamen  pro  multis  et  tarn  liber- 
alibus  donis,  qus  ab  eo  profecta  in  nobis  sunt,  Deus  did  appellarique  deberet. 
Cum  vero  Deus  sit  re  certA,  et  sine  ullius  rei  dubitationis  ambigno,  infidaturos 
arbitramini  nos  esse,  quam  mazime  ilium  a  nobis  coli,  et  prsesidem  nostri 
corporis  nuncupari  ?  Ergone,  inquiet  aliquis  furens,  iratus,  et  percitus,  Deus 
iUe  est  Christus  ?  Deus,  respondebimus,  et  interiomm  potentiarum  Deus ; 
et  quod  magis  infidos  aoerbissimis  doloribus  torqueat,  rei  mazime  causA 
a  summo  Rege  ad  nos  missus.*  Lact.  Di?.  Inst  iv.  39 :  '  Quum  didmus 
Deum  Patrem  et  Deum  Filium,  non  diversum  didmus,  neo  utrumque  secer- 
nimus :  siquidem  nee  Pater  sine  Filio  nuncupari,  nee  ^us  po^t  sine  Patre 
generari*' 
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39^  Pagan  caricature  of  the  adoration  of  Jesus. 

not  cared  to  patronize  it.  But  the  continuous  adoration  of 
Jesus  by  His  Church  made  the  neutrality  of  such  men  as  these 
morally  impossible.  They  knew  what  it  meant,  this  worship  of 
the  Crucified  ;  it  was  too  intelligible,  too  soul-enthralling,  to  be 
ignored  or  to  be  tolerated.  And  the  lowest  orders  of  the  popu- 
lace were  for  many  long  years,  just  as  intelligently  hostile  to  it 
as  were  the  philosophers.  Witness  that  remarkable  caricature 
of  the  adoration  of  our  crucified  Lord,  which  was  discovered  not 
long  since  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace  ^,  It  is  a 
rough  sketch,  traced,  in  all  probability,  by  the  hand  of  some 
pagan  slave  in  one  of  the  earliest  years  of  the  third  century  of 
our  era  ».     A  human  figure  with  an  ass's  head  is  represented  as 

"»  See  *  Deux  Monuments  des  Premiers  Sibdes  de  Tfiglise  expliqa^s,  par 
le  P.  Raphael  Gamicd/  Rome,  1862.  He  describes  the  discovery  and 
appearance  of  this  'Graffito  Blasfemo'  as  follows :  —  ' Comme  tant  d*autres 
ruineSy  le  palais  des  C^sars  r^c^lait  aussi  de  nombreuses  inscriptions  dict^es 
par  le  caprice.  Aprds  avoir  recaeilli  celles  qui  couvraient  les  parois  de  toute 
one  salle,  nous  arriv&mes  k  trouver  quelques  paroles  grecques,  inscrites  au 
sommet  d*un  mur  enseveli  sous  les  d^combres.  Ce  fut  Ik  un  pr^deux  indice 
qui  nous  fit  poursuivre  nos  recherches.  Bientdt  apparut  le  contour  d'une  tdte 
d'animal  sur  un  corps  humain,  dont  les  bras  ^taient  ^tendua  comme  ceux  des 
CTwnXu  dans  les  Catacombes.  La  ddcouverte  paraissait  avoir  un  haut  int^rdt: 
aussi  Mgr.  Milesi,  Ministre  des  travaux  publics,  nous  autorisa-t-il,  avec  sa 
bienveillance  accoutum^o,  A  faire  enlever  la  terre  et  les  debris  qui  encom- 
braient  cette  chambre,  le  11  Novembre,  1857.  Nous  ne  tardftmes  points 
contempler  une  image  que  ces  ruines  avaient  conserve  intacte  k  travers  les 
eifecles,  et  dont  nous  primes  relever  un  caique  fiddle. 

*  Elle  r^pr^sente  une  croix,  dont  la  forme  est  celle  du  Tau  grec,  surmont^ 

d*une  cheville  qui  porte  une  tablette.     Un  homme  est  attach^  k  cette  croix, 

mais  la  tdte  de  cette  figure  n*est  point  humaine,  c'est  celle  du  cheval  on 

plut6t  de  I'onagre.    Le  crudfi^  est  rev6tu  de  la  tunique  de  dessous,  que  les 

andens  d^signaient  sous  le  nom  d'tn^crula,  et  d'une  autre  tunique  sans 

ceinture ;  des  bandes  appel^es  crwraUi  enveloppent  la  partie  inf^rieure  des 

jambes.     \  la  gauche  du  spectateur,  on  voit  un  autre  personnage,  qui  sous  le 

mdroe  vdtement,  semble  converser  avec  la  monstrueuse  image,  et  ^l^ve  vers 

elle  sa  main  gauche,  dont  les  doigts  sont  separ^s.    X  droite,  au  dessui  de  la 

croix,  se  lit  la  lettre  T ;  et  au  dessous,  I'inscription  suivante : 

AAEHAMEN02  2EBETE  (pour  2EBETAI) 

eEON 

Alexamenos  adore  son  Dieu.* 

For  the  reference  to  this  interesting  paper  I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness 
of  Professor  Westwood.  See  also  Archdeacon  Wordsworth's  Tour  in  Italy, 
ii.  p.  143- 

»  P.  Garucd  fixes  this  date  on  the  following  grounds :  (i)  Inscriptions  on 
tiles  and  other  fragments  of  this  part  of  the  Palatine  palace  shew  that  it  was 
constructed  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Adrian.  The  dates  123  and  1 26 
are  distinctly  ascertained.  (Deux  Monuments,  &c,  p.  10.)  The  inscription 
therefore  is  not  earlier  than  this  date.  (2)  The  calumny  of  the  worship  of 
the  ass*8  head  by  the  Christians  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  Apologists 
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fixed  to  a  cross ;  while  another  figure  in  a  tunic  stands  on  one 
side.  This  figure  is  addressing  himself  to  the  crucified  monster, 
and  is  making  a  gesture  which  was  the  customary  pagan  ex- 
pression of  adoration.  Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscrip- 
tion :  Aleasamenos  adores  his  God.  Here  we  are  face  to  face  with 
a  touching  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Church  in  the  days 
of  Severus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Nero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of 
the  Csesar.  But  the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  in- 
telligently and  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Church  than  the  paganism 
which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  Apostles.  The  Gnostic  invec- 
tive which  attributed  to  the  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass,  was 
applied  by  the  pagans  with  facile  indifference  both  to  Jews  and 
Christians.  Tacitus  attributes  the  custom  to  a  legend  respecting 
services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the  Israelites  in  the  desert  o ; 
'and  so,  I  suppose,'  observes  Tertullian,  4t  was  thence  presumed 
that  we,  as  bordering  on  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught  to 
worship  such  a  figure  p.'    A  story  of  this  kind  once  current,  was 

who  precede  Tertullian,  nor  by  any  who  succeed  Minndos  Felix  ;  which  may 
be  taken  to  prove  that  this  misrepresentation  of  Christian  worship  was  only 
in  Yogue  among  pagan  critics  in  Rome  and  Africa  at  the  close  of  the  second 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  (3)  It  is  certain  from  Tertullian 
that  there  were  Christians  in  the  imperial  palace  during  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Sevems :  *  Even  Severus  hibiself,  the  &ther  of  Antoninus,  was 
mindful  of  the  Christians ;  for  he  sought  out  Proculus  a  Christian,  who  was 
Bumamed  Torpacion,  the  steward  of  Euodia,  who  had  once  cured  him  by 
means  of  oil,  and  kept  him  in  his  own  palace,  even  to  his  death  :  whom  also 
Antoninus  very  well  knew,  nuned  as  he  was  upon  Christian  milk.'  Ad  Scapu- 
lam,  c.  4.  Caracalla's  playmate  was  a  Christian  boy ;  see  Dr.  Pusey's  note 
on  Tertull.  p.  148,  Oxf.  Tr.  Libr.  Fath.  (4)  '  Rien  dans  le  monument  du 
Palatin  ne  contredit  cette  opinion,  ni  la  pal^ographie,  qui  trahit  la  mdme 
^que,  tant  i  cause  de  Tnsage  simultan^  de  Vr  csn4  et  de  Tb  semicirculaire 
dans  la  mdme  inscription,  que  par  la  forme  g^n^nde  des  lettres ;  ni  moins 
encore  I'ortographe,  car  on  sait  que  le  changement  de  Tai  en  e  a  plus  d'un 
ezemple  A  Rome,  mdme  sur  les  monuments  grecs  du  rhgne  d'Auguste.  Eniin 
les  autres  inscriptions  grecques  de  cette  chambre,  qui  sans  prejudice  pour 
notre  th^,  pourraient  dtre  d'une  autre  temps,  ne  font  naltreancune  difficult^ 
s^rieuse,  ^tant  parfaitement  semblables  k  celle  dont  nous  nous  occupons.' 
Garucci,  Ibid.  p.  13. 

^  Tac.  Hist.  V.  c.  4.  He  had  it  probably  from  Apion ;  see  Josephus,  c. 
Ap.  ii.  ID.  It  is  repeated  by  Plutarch,  Symp.  iv.  5 :  rhp  tvov  iwa^vcuna 
atnois  iriry^v  ^aroi  rtfAwri.  And  by  Democritas:  Xpvarip  twov  Kt<paX^¥ 
vpo(rtie^¥ow.    Apud  Suidas,  voc.  *loMi. 

p  Apolog.  16.  Tertullian  refutes  Tacitus  by  referring  to  his  own  account 
of  the  examination  of  the  Jewish  temple  by  Cn.  Pompeius  after  his  capture  of 
Jerusalem ;  Pompey  '  found  no  image'  in  the  temple.  For  proof  that  the 
early  Christians  were  constantly  identified  with  the  Jews  by  the  pagan  world, 
see  Dr.  Pusey's  note  on  Tert  ubi  supra,  in  the  Oz£  Tr.  Libr.  Path. 
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easily  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whether 
from  ignorance  of  the  forms  of  Christian  worship,  or  in  order  to 
make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally  intelligible  to  the  pagan 
public,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alexamenos  the  gestures 
of  a  heathen  devotee  <i.  But  the  real  object  of  this  coarse  cari- 
cature is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sure, 
had  other  confessors  and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace 
who  knelt  side  by  side  with  Alexamenos.  The  moral  pressure 
of  the  advancing  Church  was  making  itself  felt  throughout 
all  ranks  of  pagan  society;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the 
work  of  argument ;  and  the  social  persecution  which  crowned 
all  true  Cboristian  devotion  was  often  only  the  prelude  to  a 
sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord,  which  could  meet 
heathen  scorn  with  the  strength  of  patient  faith,  and  heathen 
cruelty  with  the  courage  of  heroic  endurance. 

The  death-cry  of  the  martyrs  must  have  familiarized  the 
heathen  mind  with  the  honour  paid  to  the  Redeemer  by  Chris- 
tians. Of  the  worship  offered  in  the  Catacombs,  of  the  stem 
yet  tender  discipline  whereby  the  early  Church  stimulated, 
guided,  moulded  the  heavenward  aspirations  of  her  children, 
paganism  knew,  could  know,  nothing.  But  the  bearing  and 
the  exclamations  of  heroic  servants  of  Christ  when  arraigned 
before  the  tribunals  of  the  empire,  or  when  exposed  to  a  death 
of  torture  and  shame  in  the  amphitheatres,  were  matters  of 
public  notoriety.  The  dying  prayers  of  St.  Stephen  expressed 
the  instinct,  if  they  did  not  provoke  the  imitation,  of  many  a 
mart}!*  of  later  days.  What  matters  it  to  Blandina  of  Lyons 
that  her  pagan  persecutors  have  first  entangled  her  limbs  in 
the  meshes  of  a  large  net,  and  then  have  exposed  her  to  the 
fury  of  a  wild  bull  1  She  is  insensible  to  pain  ;  she  is  entranced 
in  a  profound  communion  with  Christ"^.  What  matters  it  to 
that  servant-boy  in  Palestine,  Porphyry,  that  his  mangled  body 
is  'committed  to  a  slow  firel'  He  does  but  call  more  earnestly 
in  his  death-struggle  upon  Jesus ».  Felix,  an  African  bishop, 
after  a  long  series  of  persecutions,  has  been  condemned  to  be 
beheaded  at  Venusium  for  refusing  to  give  up  the  sacred  books 

4  Job  xxxi.  ay.  St.  Hieronym.  in  Oseam,  c.  13:  'Qui  adorant  solent 
deosculari  manum  suam.'     Comp.  Minuc.  Fel.  Oct.  c.  2. 

'  Bus.  Hist.  Ecc.  V.  i  :  ely  yi/pyoBov  $\Tf$tt<ra,  raiptp  irnptB^'h^'  «foJ  iKwm 
h»aB\r\Bu9a  wp6t  rov  (i&ou,  firfi^  c^<r$riat¥  $ri  rSav  ffVfxfii<uv6tfruv  l^x^^^^  '*^ 
r^v  iXtrlUa  koL  iwoxh^  T»y  ir€in<rr€vti4pcti'  Koi  dfilXieuf  irphs  Xpi(rr6v. 

•  Ibid.  Mart.  Pal.  1 1  :    KaSw^an4vris  axnov  rris  ^\oyhs  knip^ri^t  <fwy^»,  rhp 
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to  the  procoiisul.  '  Eaising  his  eyes  to  heayen,  he  said  with  a 
clear  voice  ..."  0  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  Jesu  Christ, 
to  Thee  do  I  bend  my  neck  by  way  of  sacrifice,  O  Thou  Who 
abidest  for  ever,  to  Whom  belong  glory  and  majesty,  world 
without  end.  AmenV '  Theodotus  of  Ancyra  has  been  betrayed 
by  the  apostate  Polychronius,  and  is  joining  in  a  last  prayer  with 
the  sorrowing  Church.  *Lord  Jesu  Christ,*  he  cries,  *Thou 
Hope  of  the  hopeless,  grant  that  I  may  finish  the  course  of  my 
conflict,  and  offer  the  shedding  of  my  blood  as  a  libation  and 
sacrifice,  to  the  relief  of  all  those  who  suffer  for  Thee.  Do  Thou 
lighten  their  burden  ;  and  still  this  tempest  of  persecution,  that 
all  who  believe  in  Thee  may  enjoy  rest  and  quietness  «.*  And 
afterwards,  in  the  extremity  of  his  torture,  he  prays  thus :  *  Lord 
Jesu  Christ,  Thou  Hope  of  the  hopeless,  hear  my  prayer,  and 
assuage  this  agony,  seeing  that  for  Thy  Name's  sake  I  suffer 
thus  ^.'  And  when  the  pain  had  failed  to  bend  his  resolution, 
and  the  last  sentence  had  been  pronounced  by  the  angry  judge, 
*0  Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  the  martyr  exclaims,  *Thou  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Who  forsakest  not  them  that  put  their  hope 
in  Thee,  I  give  Thee  thanks  for  that  Thou  hast  made  me  meet 
to  be  citizen  of  Thy  heavenly  city,  and  to  have  a  share  in  Thy 
kingdom.  I  give  Thee  thanks,  that  Thou  hast  given  me  strength 
to  conquer  the  dragon,  and  to  bruise  his  head.  Give  rest  unto 
Thy  servants,  and  stay  the  fierceness  of  the  enemies  in  my 


•  Roinart,  Acta  Martynim  Sincen,  ed.  Veronn,  1731,  p.  314.  AcU 
8.  Felicia  Episcopi,  anno  303  :  *  Felix  Episcopus,  eloTans  ocnlos  in  coelam, 
dara  Toce  dixit,  i)ettf,  ffriuias  Tibi,  Quinquaginta  et  aex  annos  habeo  in  hoc 
8€BCulo.  Virginitatem  cuetodivi.  Evanqelia  aervavi^  fidem  et  veritatem  pros' 
dicavi.  Domine  Deu$  eodi  et  Umx,  Jesu  Christe,  Tibi  eervicem  meam  ad 
victimam  Jiecto,  Qui  permanei  in  externum  ;  Cat  eat  daritaa  et  fn<iffnificentia 
in  s(ECula  aaculorum.    Amen.' 

«  Ibid.  p.  303,  Passio  S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani,  et  septem  virginnm :  <  Theo- 
dotns,  ▼aledioens  fratribns,  jubensque  ne  ab  oratione  cessarent,  sed  Deum 
orarent  nt  corona  ipri  obtingeret,  pneparaTit  se  ad  verbera  snstinenda.  Simul 
igitnr  pentitenint  in  oratione  cum  martyre,  qui  proUxe  precatns,  tandem  ait : 
Domine  Jeau  Ckriate,  ape$  deaperatorumf  da  mihi  certamini^  curaum  per^;/icere, 
et  acmguinia  effaaionem  pro  aacrifido  et  Ubatione  offerre,  omnium  eorum  cauad 
qui  propter  Te  afiiguntwr,  Alieva  onua  eorum  ;  et  compeace  tempeatatem,  ut 
requie  et  profundd  tranquiUitate  potiantur  omnea  qui  in  Te  credunt' 

>  Ibid.  p.  307  :  '  Videna  ergo  Praeses  ae  fraatra  laborare,  et  fatigatoa 
tortorea  defioere ;  depositnm  de  ligno  jnaait  auper  ignitaa  teatulaa  coUocari. 
Quibna  etiam  interiora  corporia  penetrantibua  grayiaaimum  dolorem  aentiens 
Theodotua,  oravit  dioena,  Domine  Jeau  Chriate,  apea  deaperatorumy  exaudi 
orationem  meam,  et  cruciatum  hunc  mitiga;  quia  propter  Nomen  Sanctum 
Tuum  iata  potior* 
VII  ] 
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person.     Give  peace  unto  Thy  Church,  and  set  her  free  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  devil  y.* 

Thus  it  was  that  the  martyrs  prayed  and  died.  Their  voices 
reach  us  across  the  chasm  of  intervening  centuries  \  but  time 
cannot  impair  the  moral  majesty,  or  weaken  the  accents  of  their 
strong  and  simple  conviction.  One  after  another  their  piercing 
words,  in  which  the  sharpest  human  agony  is  so  entwined  with 
a  superhuman  faith,  fall  upon  our  ears.  '  O  Christ,  Thou  Son 
of  God,  deliver  Thy  servants «.'  '  O  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  we  are 
Christians ;  Thee  do  we  serve ;  Thou  art  our  Hope ;  Thou  art 
the  Hope  of  Christians;  O  God  Most  Holy,  O  God  Most 
High,  O  God  Almighty*.'  'O  Christ,'  cries  a  martyr  again 
and  again  amidst  his  agonies,  '  O  Christ,  let  me  not  be  con- 
foundedl>.'  *  Help,  I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ,  have  pity.  Pre- 
serve my  soul,  guard  my  spirit,  that  I  be  not  ashamed.  I  pray 
Thee,  O  Christ,  grant  me  power  of  endurance<^.'  '  I  pray  Thee, 
Christ,  hear  me.     I  thank  Thee,  my  God ;  command  that  I  be 

7  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  307 :  'Camqne  ad  lociiin  perveniaaent,  orare  coepit 
Martyr  in  heec  verba :  Domine  Jesu  ChrUte,  ccdi  ttrrceque  condttcr,  qtd  rum 
derdinquis  sperantes  in  TV,  gra/tias  Tibi  ago,  quiafedsti  me  dignum  ccelesHs 
Tuce  Urbh  ctrcm,  Tuique  regni  consortem.  Oratias  Tibi  ago,  quia  donasH 
mihi  draeonem  vincere,  et  caput  ^ua  conterere.  Da  requiem  tervit  Tuie,  atque 
in  me  Hate  violentiam  inimicorum.  Da  EccUaicB  Twe  pacem,  ertiens  earn  a 
tyrannide  diaboli.* 

*  Ibid.  p.  340;  Acta  SS.  Satumini,  Dativi,  et  aliomm  plnrimomm 
martymm  in  Africft,  a.  304 :  '  Thelica  martyr,  medift  de  ipsA  camificum  rabie 
hujusmodi  preces  Domino  cum  gratiarum  actione  effundebat :  Deo  gratias. 
In  Nomine  Tuo,  Chriate  Dei  Fili,  libera  aervoa  Tuoa.' 

*  Ibid.:  *Cum  ictibos  ungulamm  concussa  fortius  latera  9ulcarentur,proflu- 
ensque  sanguinis  unda  violentis  tractibus  emanaret,  Proconsulem  sibi  dicentem 
audivit :  Incipies  sentire  quie  vos  pati  oporteat.  Et  adjedt :  Adgloriam.  Gra- 
tuu  ago  Deo  regnorum,  Apparet  regnum  (gtemum^  regnum  incorruptum.  Do^ 
mine  Jeau  Chriate,  Chriatiani  aumw  ;  Tibi  aervimua  ;  Tu  es  apea  noatra  ;  Tuea 
apea  Chriatianorum;  Deua  aanctiaaime  ;  Deua  altiaaime  ;  Deua  omnipotena.* 

^  Ibid.  p.  341  :  '  Advolabant  truces  manus  jusais  velocibus  leviores,  secre- 
taque  pectoris,  disruptis  cutibus,  visceribusque  divubiis,  neikndis  adspectibus 
profanorum  adnexft  crudelitate  pandebant.  Inter  haec  M artyris  mens  immo- 
bilis  perstat :  et  licet  membra  rumpantur,  divellantur  viscera,  latera  dissi- 
pentur,  animus  tamen  martyris  integer,  inconcussusque  perdurat.  Denique 
dignitatis  suse  memor  Dativus,  qui  et  Senator,  tali  voce  preces  Domino  sub 
camifice  rabiente  fundebat:  0  Chriate  Domine,  non  confundar,*  Ibid.  p.  342 : 
*At  martyr,  inter  vulnerum  cruciatus  sserissimos  pristinam  suam  repetens 
orationem  :  Rogo,  ait,  Chriate,  non  eonfwnda/r^ 

«  Ibid.  p.  34a :  '  Spectabat  interea  Dativus  lanienam  corporis  sui  potiua 
quam  dolebat :  et  cujus  ad  Dominum  mens  animusque  pendebat,  nihil  dol- 
orem  corporis  eestimabat,  sed  tantum  ad  Dominum  precabatur,  dicens  ;  Svb' 
veni,  rogo,  Chriate,  habe  pietatem.  Serva  animam  meam  ;  cuatodi  apiritum 
meum  ut  non  confundar,    Rogo,  Chriate,  da  aufferentiam.* 

[lect. 
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beheaded.  I  pray  Thee,  Christ,  have  mercy ;  help  me,  Thou 
Son  of  Godd '  « I  pray  Thee,  O  Christ :  all  praise  to  Thee. 
Deliver  me,  O  Christ ;  I  suflfer  in  Thy  Name.  I  suflfer  for  a 
short  while  ;  I  suffer  with  a  willing  mind,  O  Christ  my  Lord  : 
let  me  not  be  confounded®.' 

Or  listen  to  such  an  extract  from  an  early  document  as  the 
following : — *  Calvisianus,  interrupting  Euplius,  said,  "  Let  Eu- 
plius,  who  hath  not  in  compliance  with  the  edict  of  the  emperors 
given  up  the  sacred  writings,  but  readetb  them  to  the  people,  be 
put  to  the  torture."  And  while  he  was  being  racked,  Euplius 
said,  ''  I  thank  Thee,  O  Christ.  Guard  Thou  me,  who  for  Thee 
am  suffering  thus."  Calvisianus  the  consular  said,  ''  Cease,  Eu- 
plius, from  this  folly.  Adore  the  gods,  and  thou  shalt  be  set 
at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  "  I  adore  Christ ;  I  utterly  hate  the 
demons.  Do  what  thou  wilt :  I  am  a  Christian.  Long  have 
I  desired  what  now  I  suffer.  Do  what  thou  wilt  Add  yet 
other  tortures  :  I  am  a  Christian."  After  he  had  been  tortured 
a  long  while,  the  executioners  were  bidden  hold  their  hands. 
And  Calvisianus  said,  ^'  Unhappy  man,  adore  the  gods.  Pay 
worship  to  Mars,  Apollo,  and  .£sculapius."  Euplius  said, 
"  I  worship  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  I  adore 
the  Holy  Trinity,  beside  Whom  there  is  no  God.  Perish  the 
gods  who  did  not  make  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  that  is  in 
them.  I  am  a  Christian."  Calvisianus  the  prsefect  said,  ^  Offer 
sacrifice,  if  thou  wouldest  be  set  at  liberty."  Euplius  said,  '^  I 
sacrifice  myself  only  to  Christ  my  God  :  more  than  this  I  can- 
not do.  Thy  efforts  are  to  no  purpose ;  I  am  a  Christian." 
Calvisianus  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  tortured  again  more 
severely.  Aid  while  he  was  being  tortured,  Euplius  said, 
«  Thanks  to  Thee,  O  Christ.  Help  me,  O  Christ.  For  Thee  do 
I  suffer  thus,  O  Christ.''  And  he  said  this  repeatedly.  And  as 
his  strength  gradually  &iled  him,  he  went  on  repeating  these 
or  other  exclamations,  with  his  lips  only— i-his  voice  was  gone  f.* 

'  Actft,  p.  34a : '  Ne  inter  moras  torqaentium  exdusa  anima  corpus  supplido 
pendente  desereret,  tali  voce  Dominum  presbyter  precabatur  :  Rogo  Chrisle, 
eoDOudi  me,  OrcUiat  Tibi  ago,  Dtus :  jube  me  decdlari,  Rogo  Chritte^ 
miserere.    Dei  Filiy  tuibveni.^ 

•  Ibid.  p.  343  :  '  Emeritus  martyr  ait : Bogo^  Chrisie,  Tibi  lau- 

dei :  Ubera  me  Chritte,  potior  in  Nomine  Tuo.  Breviter  potior,  libenter 
potior,  ChritU  Domine  ;  non  eofnfundar* 

t  Ruinart,  p.  36a ;  Acta  S.  Euplii  Diaconi  et  Martyris,  a.  304 :  *  Calvisi- 
anus interlocutus  dixit:  Euplim  qui  $eamdum  Edictum  Principum  non 
tradidit  8criptwro»,  $ed  legit  populo,  torqueatur.  Cumque  torqneretur,  dixit 
Euplins :  Cfratioi  Tibi  Chritle,  Me  cuttodi  qui  propter  Tt  hae  potior, 
vnl  D  d  r^  1 
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You  cannot,  as  I  have  already  urged,  dismiss  from  your  con- 
sideration such  prayers  as  these,  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
'  mere  ejaculations.'  Do  serious  men,  who  know  they  are  dying, 
<  ejaculate  *  at  random )  Is  it  at  the  hour  of  death  that  a  man 
would  naturally  innovate  upon  the  devotional  habits  of  a  life- 
time ?  Is  it  at  such  an  hour  that  he  would  make  hitherto  un- 
attempted  enterprises  into  the  unseen  world,  and  address  himself 
to  beings  with  whom  he  had  not  before  deemed  it  lawful  or 
possible  to  hold  spiritual  communion  1  Is  not  the  reverse  of 
this  supposition  notoriously  the  case )  Surely,  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  the  last  hours  of  the  servants  of  Christ  cannot 
hesitate  as  to  the  answer.  As  the  soul  draws  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  death,  the  solemnities  of  the  eternal  future  are  wont  to  cast 
their  shadows  upon  the  thought  and  heart ;  and  whatever  is 
deepest,  truest^  most  assured  and  precious,  thenceforth  engrosses 
every  power.  At  that  dread  yet  blessed  hour,  the  soul  clings 
with  a  new  intensity  and  deliberation  to  the  most  certain  truths, 
to  the  most  prized  and  familiar  words.  The  mental  creations  of 
an  intellectual  over-subtlety,  or  of  a  thoughtless  enthusiasm,  or 
of  an  unbridled  imagination,  or  of  a  hidden  perversity  of  will, 
or  of  an  unsuspected  unreality  of  character,  fade  away  or  are 
discarded.  To  gaze  upon  the  naked  truth  is  the  one  necessity; 
to  plant  the  feet  upon  the  Bock  Itself,  the  supreme  desire,  in 
that  awful,  searching,  sifting  moment.  Often,  too,  at  a  man's 
last  hour,  will  habit  strangely  assert  its  mysterious  power  of 
recovering,  as  if  from  the  grave,  thoughts  and  memories  which 
seemed  to  have  been  lost  for  ever.  Truths  which  have  been 
half  forgotten  or  quite  forgotten  since  childhood,  and  prayers 
which  were  learned  at  a  mother's  knee,  return  upon  the  soul 
with  resistless  persuasiveness  and  force,  while  the  accumula- 
tions of  later  years  disappear  and  are  lost  sight  o£     Depend 

Dixit  Calvisianus  Consnlaris :  Desiste,  Euplu  aih  xnBaniSk  Kac.  Deot  adora 
et  libcraberig,  Euplius  dixit:  Adoro  Christum^  detestor  damonia.  Foe 
quod  vitf  Christiantu  sum,  Hcbc  diu  optavi.  Fac  quod  vU.  Adde  alia, 
Christianus  sum.  Postqoam  diu  tortus  esset,  jnssi  sunt  cessare  camifices. 
Et  dixit  Calvisianus  :  Miser ,  adora  deos:  Marten  cole,  Apollinem  et  jEacu- 
lapium.  Dixit  Euplius :  Patrem  et  Filium  et  Spiritum  Sanctum  adoro  : 
Sanctam  Trinitatem  adoro,  prwter  quam  non  est  Deus.  Pereant  dU  qui  non 
fecerunt  cesium  et  terram^  et  quce  in  eis  stint.  Christianus  sum.  Calvisi- 
anus pnefectus  dixit:  Sacrifices,  si  vis  liheraH.  Euplius  dixit:  Sacrifico 
modo  CHRI8T0  DEO  me  ipsum  :  quid  ultra  fadam,  non  habeo.  Frustra 
conaris:  Christianus  sum.  Calvisianus  pnecepit  iterum  torqueri  acribs. 
Cumque  torqueretur,  dixit  Euplius :  Graiias  Tibi,  Christe.  Suecurre  Christc. 
Propter  Te  hose  potior  Christe.  Et  dixit  siepius.  Et  deficientibos  viribus, 
dicebat  labiis  tantum,  absque  voce  Iieec  vel  alia.* 

^        [lect. 
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upon  it,  the  martyrs  prayed  to  Jesus  in  their  agony  because  they 
had  prayed  to  Him  long  before,  many  of  them  from  infancy ; 
because  they  knew  from  experience  that  such  prayers  were 
blessed  and  answered.  They  had  been  taught  to  pray  to  Him  ; 
they  had  joined  in  prayers  to  Him  ;  they  had  been  taunted  and 
ridiculed  for  praying  to  Him  ;  they  had  persevered  in  praying 
to  Him ;  and  when  at  last  their  hour  of  tnal  and  of  glory  came, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  prayers  which  they  knew  full  well  to  be 
the  secret  of  their  strength,  and  those  prayers  carried  them  on 
through  their  agony,  to  the  crown  beyond  it 

And,  further,  you  will  have  remarked  that  the  worship  of 
Jesus  by  the  martyrs  was  full  of  the  deepest  elements  of 
worship.  It  was  made  up  of  trust,  of  resignation,  of  self- 
surrender,  of  self-oblation.  Nothing  short  of  a  belief  in  the 
absolute  Godhead  of  Jesus  could  justify  such  worship.  The 
Homoousion  was  its  adequate  justification.  Certainly  the  Arians 
worshipped  our  Lord,  although  they  rejected  the  Homoousion. 
So  dear  were  the  statements  of  Scripture,  so  strong  and  so 
universal  was  the  tradition  of  Christendom,  that  Arianism  could 
not  resist  the  claims  of  a  practice  which  was  nevertheless  at 
variance  with  its  true  drift  and  principle.  For,  as  St  Atha- 
nasius  pointed  out,  the  Arians  did  in  reality  worship  one  whom 
they  believed  to  be  a  being  distinct  from  the  Supreme  Ood. 
The  Arians  were  creature-worshippers  not  less  than  the  heathen?. 
Some  later  Arians  appear  to  have  attempted  to  retort  the  charge 
of  creature-worship  by  pointing  to  the  adoration  of  our  Lord's 
Humanity  in  the  Catholic  Church.  But,  as  St.  Athanasius 
explains,  our  Lord's  Manhood  was  adored,  not  as  a  distinct  and 
individual  Being,  but  only  as  inseparably  joined  to  the  ador- 
able Person  of  the  Everlasting  Word^.  To  refuse  to  adore 
Christ's  Manhood  was  to  imply  that  after  the  incarnation  men 
could  truly  conceive  of  It  as  separate  from  Christ's  Eternal 
Person".     There  was  no  real  analogy  between  this  worship  and 

V  St.  Athanas.  Epist.  ad  Adelphium,  §  3:  o&  Krtfffia  irpoffKwovfitPf  fi^ 
y4voiro,  iBvixSnf  yhp  Koi  'ApfiarcSy  fi  roia^rij  wXd$nri'  dXA&  rhw  Kipiow  t^i  ktI- 
af»s  ffapKO0$4irra  rhp  rod  Bco?  \6rfOV  irpoffKvvovfitP. 

^  Ibid. :  f /  74p  itoi  ii  ahp^  aMj  Kaff  imn^v  ixipoi  ior\  rQv  KrtvfidrcfWy  iAXA 
Btov  yiyovt  ff&iicu  «ca2  o((rc  rh  toiovtop  trafia  Kolf  iaxnh  haipovvrts  inh  rtv 
Aiyov  wpovKwovnty^  oUr^  rhw  ASjop  irpooKvv%trou  OiKovrts  fianp^ofitp  aOrhw 
iiwh  rrjs  aapxSs*  dAX*  €iS6rts,  itotfi  wpof firo^fv,  rh  *  6  A6yos  <r4p4  iyhuro^ 
rovTov  «ca2  iv  aapKl  yfvSfitwov  iirvyiv6<rK0iiM9  B«6v. 

*  Ibid.  :  ris  rotyapovv  ofir»s  Appow  iarli'  &s  \4yup  ry  Kvpltf,  iw6<rra  iiwh 
rod  atifiaros  tva  (re  irpo<nnnrfi<rw ;  fc.r.X.     Compare  Ibid.  §  5  :  Ti'a  icai  roX' 
ftMffi  Xiytiw  (sc  Ariani),  od  irpotricwovfitp  iifitis  rbw  Kvpiop  /ucret  r^s  aapnhs, 
k\\k  ^Mipov/uw  rh  vwfia  ica)  /u^M^f  roth-tp  Aarpci^ojucr. 
VII  ]  Dda 
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the  Arian  worship  of  a  being  who  was  in  no  wise  associated 
with  the  Essence  of  Qod ;  and  Arianism  was  either  virtually 
ditheistic  or  consciously  idolatrous.  It  was  idolatrous,  if  Christ 
was  a  created  being ;  it  was  ditheistic,  if  He  was  conceived  of 
as  really  Divine,  yet  distinct  in  essence  from  the  Essence  of  the 
Father^ 

The  same  phenomenon  of  the  vital  principle  of  a  heresy  being 
overridden  for  a  while  by  the  strength  of  the  tradition  of 
universal  Christendom  was  reproduced,  twelve  centuries  later,  in 
the  case  of  Socinianism.  The  earliest  Socinians  taught  that  the 
Son  of  Gk)d  was  a  mere  man,  who  was  conceived  of  the  Holy 
Qhost^  and  was  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God.  But  they  also 
maintained  that  on  account  of  His  obedience,  He  was,  after 
finishing  His  work  of  redemption,  exalted  to  Divine  dignity  and 
honour  I  Christians  were  to  treat  Him  as  if  He  were  God : 
they  were  to  trust  Him  implicitly  \  they  were  to  adore  Him «. 
Faustus  Socinusi^  zealously  insisted  upon  the  duty  of  adoring 
Jesus  Christ;  and  the  Racovian  Catechism  expressly  asserts 
that  those  who  do  not  call  upon  or  adore  Christ  are  not  to  be 
accounted  Christiauso.     But  this  was  only  the  archaeology,  or  at 

k  St.  Atlianas.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  ii.  %  14,  sub  fin.  p.  482.  Orat.  iii.  §  16/ 
p*  565*  <(  tV  M^  o5T«f  Ixci,  &\A*  i\  oifK  ivrttv  i<rrl  tcriafM  Ktd  irolrifM  6 
ASyos,  ^  OVK  tlart  Qths  iiKriBiyhs,  Sii  rh  c7mu  oinhp  ?ra  rw  mtirtidrmp,  ^  cl 
6c^K  abrbp  6yofid(oviru^  4vTp€r6fitvot  wap^  rmv  ypa^Aw,  ij^ymi  \4y9ip  cUrroiv 
960  Btobsy  tpa  n^y  tcritmipf  rhw  8c  h-tpow  miwrhp,  icai  i6o  levplois  Xarpt^uf, 
M  fAMP  ifftp4tT^,  T^  ik  h-i^  ytPTfrA  iced  KrUf/uen  .  .  «  •  .  othm  Hk  ^popovpr^s 
wdirrms  icat  vXtlopcu  ffvp^ovai  $€oir  rovro  7^^  rSap  4iarw6prt»p  iari  rov  Ms 
6cov  T^  hrix^^f^lM,  Siorf  oZp  ol  *Ap€iapol  rouuira  koyi(6fifpoi  aco2  poovprts 
ob  avpopiBfiovirty  iaurohs  firrk  f&P  '£\A^M»r ; 

1  Sodn.  de  Jnstif.  BibL  Fr.  Pol.  torn.  i.  fol.  601,  coL  i. 

™  Cat.  Raoov, :  '  Qn.  336.  Quid  priBiered  Dominua  Jenu  htie  prceeepio 
addidit  t  Resp.  Id  ^uod  eUami  Dominum  Je$um  pro  Deo  agnoacere  tenemur, 
id  ettt  pfo  M>t  ^i  VI  noi  poUttatem  habet  dicinam,  et  cui  noB  divtrtum  exhibere 
honorem  obtiliricU  mimui.  Qu.  257.  In  quo  is  htmof  divimu  Christo  debitus  eon- 
sittit  t  Resp.  In  eo,  quod  quemadmodum  adoraiione  divina  eitm  prosequi  terte- 
mury  iia  in  omnibut  neeemtcUibui  nottria  ^u$  opem  implorare  posmnmt, 
Adoramus  verb  ewn  propter  iptius  sublimem  et  divinam  ejus  potestcntem,'  Ct 
Mohler,  Symbolik.  Mainz.  1864,  p.  609.  , 

n  The  tenacity  of  the  Christian  practice  may  be  still  more  remarkably 
iUostnted  from  the  death-cry  of  Servetus,  as  given  in  a  MS.  account  of  his 
execution,  dted  by  Roscoe,  Life  of  Leo  X,  c.  19.  '  Ipse  honendA  voce  cla- 
maiii ;  Jesu,  FUi  Dei  ixtemi,  miserere  met.' 

«  Cftt.  RaooT.:  *  Qu.  346.  Quid  verb  sentis  de  its  hominibus,  qui  Christum  non 
i»»09ant,  nee  adoretndum  eensent  t  Resp.  ProrsiU  non  esse  ChrisUanos  sentio^ 
€um  Ckristwm  non  hdbeant*  £t  licet  verbis  id  negare  non  audeant,  reipsft 
negaattamen/  In  his  sermon  on  *  Satan  Transformed,'  South  quotes  Sodnus 
^.  MJ^  ^^  *  Pnwtat  Trinitarium  esse,  qnam  asserere  Christum  non  esse 
•dortndum/ 
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most  the  better  feeling  of  Socinianisin.  Any  such  mere  feeling 
was  destined  to  yield  surely  and  speedily  to  the  logic  of  a  strong 
destructive  principle.  In  vain  did  Blandrata  appeal  to  Faustus 
Socinus  himself  P,  when  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  Socinians 
of  Transylvania  to  adore  Jesus  Christ :  the  Transylvanians 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  yield  an  act  of  adoration  to  any 
creature  <i.  In  vain  did  the  Socinian  Catechism  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  higher  and  a  lower  worship,  of  which  the 
former  was  reserved  for  the  Father,  while  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Christ  >■.  Practically  this  led  on  to  a  violation  of  the  one 
positive  fundamental  principle  of  Socinianism ;  it  obscured  the 
incommunicable  prerogatives  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Accord- 
ingly, in  spite  of  the  texts  of  Scripture  upon  which  their 
worship  of  Christ  was  rested  by  the  Socinian  theologians,  such 
worship  was  soon  abandoned ;  and  the  later  practice  of  So- 
cinians has  illustrated  the  true  doctrinal  force  and  meaning  of 
that  adoration  which  Socinianism  refuses,  but  which  the  Church 
unceasingly  offers  to  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God  made  Man.  Of 
this  worship  the  only  real  justification  is  that  full  belief  in 
Christ's  Essential  Unity  with  the  Father  which  is  expressed  by 
the  Homoousion. 

II.  But  the  Homoousion  did  not  merely  justify  and  explain 
the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church  towards  Jesus  Christ :  it 
was,  in  reality,  in  keeping  with  the  general  drift  and  sense  of 
her  traditional  language. 

Kefer6nce  has  alr^y  been  made  to  the  prayers  of  the 

P  See  Socinus'  tractates,  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  ii.  p.  709,  sqq. 

Q  Cf.  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  609  ;  Bp.  Pearson,  Minor  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  300, 
and  note.  Coleridge's  Table  Talk,  and  ed.  p.  304  :  <  Faustus  Socinus  wor- 
shipped Jesus  Christ,  and  said  that  God  had  g:iven  Him  the  power  of  being 
omnipresent.  Davidi,  with  a  little  more  acuteness,  urged  that  mere  audition 
or  cpeaturely  presence  could  not  possibly  justify  worship  from  men ; — that 
a  nutn,  how  glorified  soever,  was  no  nearer  God  than  the  most  vulgar  of  the 
race.  Prayer  therefore  was  inapplicable.'  For  himself  Coleridge  says  (Ibid, 
p.  50),  '  In  no  proper  sense  of  the  term  can  I  call  Unitarians  and  Socinians 
believers  in  Christ ;  at  least  not  in  the  only  Christ  of  Whom  I  have  read  or 
know  anything.' 

'  Cat.  Rac. :  '  Qu.  345.  Ergo  U  honor  d  ctdtus  ad  eum  modum  tribuitur, 
ut  nullum  sit  inter  Chrittum  et  Deum  hoc  in  gmert  discrimen  t  Resp.  Imo, 
permoffnum  est.  Nam  adoramus  et  colimus  iJeum,  tanquam  causam  primam 
salutis  nostrce ;  Christum  tanquam  causam  secundam  ;  out  ut  cum  Paulo 
loquamur,  Deum  tanquam  Eum  ex  quo  omnia,  ChriHum  ut  eum  per  quern 
omnia,''  Cf.  Bibl.  Frat.  Pol.  tom.  ii.  fol.  466,  qu.  by  Mohler,  Symbolik,  p.  609. 
Mohler  observes  that  *  man  sie)it  dass  an  Christus  eine  Art  von  Invocation 
gerichtet  wird,  die  mit  der  Katholischen  Anrufung  der  Heiligen  einige 
Aehnlichkeit  hat.' 
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primitive  martyrs;  but  the  martyrs  professed  in  terms  their 
belief  in  Christ's  divinity,  as  frequently  as  they  implied  that 
belief  by  their  adorations  of  Christ.  This  is  the  more  observ- 
able because  it  is  at  variance  with  the  suggestions  by  which 
those  who  do  not  share  the  faith  of  the  martyrs,  sometimes 
attempt  to  account  for  the  moral  spectacle  which  martjrrdom 
presents.  It  has  been  said  that  the  martyrs  did  not  bear  witness 
to  any  definite  truth  or  dogma ;  that  the  martyr-temper,  so  to 
term  it,  was  composed  of  two  elements,  a  kind  of  military  en- 
thusiasm for  an  unseen  Leader,  and  a  strange  unnatural  desire 
to  brave  physical  suffering ;  that  the  prayers  uttered  by  the 
martyrs  were  the  product  of  this  compound  feeling,  but  tliat 
such  prayers  did  not  imply  any  defined  conceptions  respecting 
the  rank  and  powers  of  Him  to  Whom  they  were  addressed. 
Now,  without  denying  that  the  martyrs  were  sustained  by 
a  strictly  supernatural  contempt  for  pain,  or  that  their  devotion 
to  our  Lord  was  of  the  nature  of  an  intense  personal  attach- 
ment which  could  not  brook  the  least  semblance  of  slight  or 
disloyalty,  or  that  they  had  not  analysed  their  intellectual  appre- 
hension of  the  truth  before  them  in  the  manner  of  the  divines 
of  the  Nicene  age,  I  nevertheless  aflSrm  that  the  martyrs  did 
suffer  on  behalf  of  a  doctrine  which  was  dearer  to  them  than 
life.  The  Christ  with  Whom  they  held  such  close  and  passionate 
conmiunion,  and  for  Whose  honour  they  shed  their  blood,  was 
not  to  them  a  vague  floating  idea,  or  a  being  of  whose  rank  and 
powers  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  ignorant.  K  there  be 
one  doctrine  of  the  faith  which  they  especially  confessed  at 
death,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  This  truth  was 
not  only  confessed  by  bishops  and  presbyters.  Philosophers, 
like  Justin B;  soldiers^  such  as  Maurice^,  and  Tarachus",  and 


■  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  49 :  '  Ego  guidon  ut  homo  imheeillU  suntf  et  tongi 
minor  qiMm  ut  de  ivfinita  illivs  Dcitate  aliquid  magnum  dicere  pusHm : 
Prophetarum  murnu  hoc  essefateor.^ 

•  Ibid.  p.  243 :  *  MUites  sumus,  Imperator^  tui :  sed  tamen  ««m,  quod 

lihtri  confitemuTf  Dd Habet  hie  noa  confitentes  Deum  Patrem 

auctorem  omnium  ;  et  FUium  Ejus  Jesum  Christum  DEUM  credimus.' 

^  Ibid.  p.  377  :  Tdpaxos  tWtv  'I4uv  iiKridws  <t>povifuirr*p6tf  fit  ivolyiaast  reus 
wKriyeus  iy^vyofi^ffas  fit,  (n  /ioAAoy  irtirotddyai  fit  iv  ry  hv6fija,Ti  rov  0eow  koX 
rov  XpiffTov  atrrov.'  Md^ifxos  iiy^y^^v  ttirttr  **Apo<ri(larttrt  xal  rptffKardpaTt,  ir»j 
9u(rl  OfoTs  \arpt6tt5,  Kott  airhs  dfiokoyvy,  rohs  $tohs  h^vv  f  Tdpaxos  ttwfp* 
''Eycb  Bthv  6fio\oy&  rhy  6tfrats  tma*  Uli^ifjuos  iiytfiifv  tlirty  'Kcd  fi^v  fro) 
Xpurr6v  riya  ?<^j  that  0t6y'  Tdpaxos  ttwttr  *  O&rwr  Kx^i'  aXnhs  yip  ivrtw 
6  Xpurrhs  6  Tihs  rod  Btov  rov  ffyros,  if  iKids  ray  Xpi<rruiy£y,  it*  hy  Koi 
*dffxoyrts  ffo9(6fi($a,' 

[lect. 
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Theodoras  '^ ;  young  men  of  personal  beauty  like  Peter  of  Lamp- 
sacusy,  or  literary  Mends  of  high  mental  cultivation  as  were 
Epipodius  and  Alexander > ;  widows,  such  as  Symphorosa*  j  and 
poor  women  like  Donmina^;  and  slaves  such  as  Yitalis^^;  and 
young  boys  such  as  Martialis^ ; — the  learned  and  the  illiterate, 

*  Rninart,  Acta,  p.  425  :  '  Vos  autem  enratis  qui  dcemonas  faUacea  d  impos- 
tores  Dei  appellatione  KonoratU  ;  mihi  vero  Deus  est  ChiistuSf  Dei  Unigenitru 
Filius.  Pro  pietate  igitur  atque  confessiorie  Istius,  ei  qui  vuXnerai  inddat ; 
et  qui  va^erat  lactret ;  et  qui  eremat  fiammam  admoveat ;  et  qui  his  vocibus 
meis  offendUur,  linguam  eximat/ 

J  Ibid.  p.  135  :  '  Comprehensus  est  quidam,  Petrns  nomine,  vald^  quidem 
fortis  in  fide ;  pulcber  animo  et  spedosus  corpore.  Proconsul  dixit :  Hahes 
ante  oculos  decreta  invtctissimorum  principum.  Sacrifica  ergo  magnce  decs 
Veneri.  Petnu  respondit:  Miror,  si  persuades  mihi,  optime  Proconsul, 
sacrificaire  impudica:  mulieri  et  sordidce,  quce  talia  opera  egit  vt  confusio  sit 

enarrare Oportet  ergo  me  magis  Deo  vivo  et  vero,  Begi  sceculorum 

omnium  Christo  sacrifidum  offerre  orcUionis  deprecationis,  compu^ietionis  et 
laudis,  Andiens  hsec  Proconsul  jussit  earn  adhuc  tetate  adolescentulum  tendi 
in  Totk,  et  inter  ligna  in  circuitu  posita,  vinculis  ferreis  totnm  corpus  ejus 
fedt  oonstringi :  nt  contortus  et  confi-actus  [?]  minutatim  ossa  ejus  commi- 
nuerentur.  Quanto  autem  plus  torquebatur  fiimulus  Dei,  tanto  magis  fortior 
apparebat.  Constans  vero  aspectu,  et  ridens  de  ejus  stultitift,  oonspidens  in 
ocelum  ait :  Tibi  ago  gratias,  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  qui  mihi  hane  toleran- 
tiam  dare  dignatus  es  ad  vincendum  nequissimum  tyrwnnum.  Tunc  Pro- 
consul videns  tantam  ejus  perseverantiam,  et  nee  his  quidem  defedsse 
tormentis,  jussit  eum  gladio  percutL' 

■  Acta,  p.  65,  circ.  a.  178 :  '  Ita  Uteris  eruditissimi,  concordi&  crescente/ 

adeo  provecti  sunt: ad  hiec  beatus  Epipodius Sempi- 

temum  vero  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  quern  erucifixum  memoras^ 
resurrexisse  non  nosti,  qui  ineffabili  mysterio  homo  pariter  et  Deus,  famulis 

suis  tramiteifl  immortaiitatis  instituit, Christum  cum  Patri  ae 

Spiritu  Sancto  Deum  esse  cor\fiteor,  dignumque  est  ut  Uli  animam  meam 
refundam,  qui  mihi  et  Creator  est  et  Bedemptor,* 

*  Ibid.  p.  21,  a.  120 :  *Si  pro  nomine  Christi  Dei  mei  incensa  fuero,  illos 
damones tuos magis  exuro* 

^  Ibid.  p.  235 :  '  Ne  in  ignem  cetemam  incidam,  et  tormenta  perpetua, 
Deum  coU  et  Christum  (jus,  qui  fedt  ccdum  et  terram,* 

«  Ibid.  p.  410  (cf.  St  Ambr.  de  Ezh.  Virgin.  0.  i),  circ  a.  304 :  'Martyri 
nomen  Agricola  est,  cui  Yitalis  servus  fiiit  ante,  nunc  censors  et  collega  mar- 

tyrii.     Pnecessit  servus,  ut  provideret  locum  ;  secutus  est  dominus 

cumque  sanctus  Yitalis  oogeretur  a  persequentibus  ut  Christum  negaret,  et 
iUe  amplius  profiteretur  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  omnia  torment- 
orum  genera  in  eum  exercentes,  ut  non  esset  in  corpore  ejus  sine  Tulnere 
locus,  orationem  fiidit  ad  Dominum  dicens  ;  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Salvator 
meus,  et  Deus  meus ;  juhe  suseipi  spiritum  meum ;  quia  jam  desidero  ut 
accipiam  corortam,  quam  angelus  tuus  sanctus  mihi  ostendit.  £t  complete 
oratione  emisit  spiritum.' 

^  Ibid.,  Passio  S.  Felidtatis  et  Septem  Filiorum  Ejus,  p.  23  :  '  Hoc  quoque 
amoto,  jussit  septimum  Martialem  ingredi,  dque  dixit :  Crudelitatis  vestrae 
fiurtores  effecti,  Augustorum  instituta  contemnitis,  et  in  vestr&  pemide  per- 
manetis.  ResponSt  Martialii :  0  ri  nosses  qua  poena  idolorum  cultoribus 
TU] 
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the  young  and  the  old,  the  noble  and  the  lowly,  the  slave  and 
his  master,  united  in  this  confession.  Sometimes  it  is  wrung 
from  the  martyr  reluctantly  by  cross-examination ;  sometimes  it 
is  proclaimed  as  a  truth  with  which  the  Christian  heart  is  full 
to  bursting,  and  which,  out  of  the  heart's  abundance,  the  Chris- 
tian mouth  cannot  but  speak.  Sometimes  Christ's  Divinity  is 
professed  as  belonging  to  the  great  Christian  contradiction  of 
the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  world  around ;  sometimes  it  is 
explained  as  involving  Christ's  Unity  with  the  Father,  against 
the  pagan  imputation  of  ditheism^ ;  sometimes  it  is  proclaimed 
as  justifying  the  worship  which,  as  the  heathens  knew.  Chris- 
tians paid  to  Christ.  The  martyrs  look  paganism  in  the  face, 
and  maintain  that,  although  Christ  was  crucified,  yet  nevertheless 
Christ  is  God  '^  that  even  while  His  very  Name  is  cast  out  as 
evil,  Christ  is  really  Master  of  the  fortunes  of  Rome  and  Dis- 
poser of  the  events  of  history ;  that  the  pagan  empire  itself 
did  but  unwittingly  subserve  His  purposes  and  prepare  His 
triumph^;  that  He  Who  is  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 

parakBSunt/  8ed  adhue  differtDeut iram sttam invotet  idola  vestra  demon- 
etrare.  Omnes  enim  qui  non  amfiteniwr  Christuic  verum  cbu  Deum  in 
ignem  cstemum  mitterUur.* 

«  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  laa  :  *  Post  hsec  cum  adstante  hand  procnl  Asdepiade, 
quia  dioeretur  inquireret  [Polemon  scilicet]  respondit  Asdepiades,  Christianus, 
Polemon  :  Cujus  ecdesise  ?  Asclepiades :  Catholicce.  Polemon :  Quern 
Deum  colis?  Respondit:  Christum,  Polemon:  Quid  ergo?  iste  alter 
est?  Respondit :  Non,  $ed  ipse  quern  et  ipsi  pavUo  ante  confessi  awU.' 
C£  PmdentioB,  Peristeph.  Hymn.  lo.  671 : — 

'  Arrisit  infans,  nee  moratus  retnlit : 
Est  quidquid  illnd,  quod  ferunt  homines  Deum 
Unum  esse  oportet,  et  quod  uni  est  unicum. 
Cum  Christus  hoc  sit,  Christus  est  yerus  Deus. 
Genera  deoFum  multa  nee  pneri  putant.' 
'  Prudentius  has  given  a  poetical  amplification  of  the  last  prayer  of 
St.  Laurence,  which,  whatever  its  historic  value,  at  any  rate  may  be  taken  to 
represent  the  primitive  Christian  sentiment  respecting  the  relation  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  pagan  empire.     It  should  be  noticed  that  neither  St.  Ambrose 
nor  St.  Augustine,  in  their  accounts  of  the  martyrdom,  report  anything  of 
this  kind ;  Prudentius  may  have  followed  a  distinct  and  trustworthy  tradition. 
The  martyr  b  interceding  for  Rome : — 

*  O  Christe,  numen  unicum, 
O  splendor,  O  virtus  Patris, 
O  factor  orbis  et  poll, 
Atque  auctor  horum  moeniuml 

Qui  sceptra  Romn  in  vertlce 
Rerum  locasti,  sanciens 
Mundum  Quirinali  togse 
Servire,  et  armis  cedere 

[lect. 
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can  afford  to  wait,  and  is  certain  of  the  future.  This  was  the 
faith  which  made  any  compromise  with  paganism  impossibles. 

*  What  God  dost  thou  worship  ? '  enquired  the  judges  of  the 
Christian  Pionius.  *I  worship/  replied  Pionius,  *Him  Who 
made  the  heavens,  and  Who  beautified  them  with  stars,  and 
Who  has  enriched  the  earth  with  flowers  and  trees.'  *  Dost 
thou  mean/  asked  the  magistrates,  '  Him  Who  was  crucified  T 

*  Certainly,'  replied  Pionius ;  *  Him  Whom  the  Father  sent  for 
the  salvation  of  the  worldly.' 

The  point  before  us  notoriously  admits  of  the  most  copious 
illustration  > :  and  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  its  significance. 

XJt  discrepantum  gentium 
Mores,  et  observantiam, 
Linguasque  et  ingenia  et  sacra 
Unifl  domares  legibus. 

En  omne  sub  regnnm  Remi 
Mortale  concessit  genus: 
Idem  loquuntur  dissoni 
Bitus,  id  ipsum  s&nciunt. 

Hoc  destinatum  quo  magis 
Jus  Christiani  nominis, 
Quodcumque  terrarum  jacet 
Uno  illigaret  vinculo. 

Da,  Christe,  Romanis  tuis 
Sit  Christiana  ut  civitas: 
Per  quem  dedisti,  ut  cseteris 
Mens  una  sacrorum  foret.' 

Peristeph,  a,  413. 

•  IVud.  Peristeph.  Hymn.  5.  57 ;  qu.  by  Ruinart,  Acta,  p.  330.  De  S.  Vin- 
oentii  martyrio : — 

'Vox  nostra  quae  sit  acdpe. 
Est  Christus  et  Pater  Deus: 
Serri  hujus  ac  testes  sumus; 
Extorque  si  potes  fidem. 

Tormenta,  career,  ungulse 
Stridensque  flammis  lamina 
Atque  ipsa  poenarum  ultima; 
Mors  Christianis  ludus  est.' 

^  Ruinart,  p.  125:  'Judices  interim  dixerunt:  Quem  Deum  colitis  t 
Pionius  respondit :  ffune  qui  ccelum  fmJt^  d  sideribus  omavit,  qui  terram 
staluit,  etfldrihus  arboribusque  decoravit ;  qui  ordinavit  circumflua  terra  et 
maria,  et  ttatuta  terminorum  vd  litoi'um  lege  signavit.  Tum  ill! :  JUam 
dicia  qui  erucifixus  eit  t  Et  Pionius :  Ilium  dico  quem  pro  salute  orhis  PatGr 
misit.* 

*  Ibid.,  Acta  Sincera,  p.  210,  for  the  confession  of  Sapridus,  who  after- 
wards fell;  p.  235  ;  p.  356  for  that  of  Victor  at  Marseilles;  pp.  274,  31 4, 
341,  435*  438*  439»  467,  470,  479»  483,  5o6,  513.  5H.  S^i- 
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K  the  dying  words  of  this  or  that  martyr  are  misreported,  or 
exaggerated,  or  coloured  by  the  phraseology  of  a  later  age,  the 
general  phenomenon  cannot  but  be  admitted,  as  a  fact  beyond 
dispute.  The  martyrs  of  the  primitive  Church  died,  in  a  great 
number  of  cases,  expressly  for  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Divinity. 
The  confessions  of  Uie  martyrs  explain  and  justify  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs;  the  Homoousion  combines,  summarizes,  fixes 
the  sense  of  their  confessions.  The  martyrs  did  not  pray  to  or 
confess  a  creature  external  to  the  Essence  of  Qod,  however 
dignified,  however  powerful,  however  august.  They  prayed  to 
Christ  as  God,  they  confessed  that  Christ  is  God,  they  died  for 
Christ  as  God.  They  prayed  to  Him  and  they  spoke  of  Hiin  as 
of  a  distinct  Person,  Who  yet  was  one  with  Gfod,  Does  not  this 
simple  faith  of  the  Christian  people  cover  the  same  area  as  the 
more  clearly  defined  faith  of  the  Nicene  fathers  %  Or  could  it  be 
more  fairly  or  more  accurately  summarized  by  any  other  symbol 
than  it  is  by  the  Homoousion  % 

But  you  admit  that  the  Nicene  decision  did  very  fairly  embody 
and  fix  in  a  symbolical  form  the  popular  creed  of  earlier  cen- 
turies. *  This,'  you  say,  *  is  the  very  pith  of  our  objection ;  it 
was  the  popular  creed  to  which  the  Council  gave  the  sanction  of 
its  authority.*  You  suggest  that  although  a  dying  martyr  may 
be  an  interesting  ethical  study,  yet  that  the  moral  force  which 
carries  him  through  his  sufferings  is  itself  apt  to  be  a  form  of 
fanaticism  hostile  to  any  severely  intellectual  conception  of  the 
worth  and  bearings  of  his  creed.  You  admit  that  the  martyr 
represents  the  popular  creed ;  but  then  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  a  popular  creed,  as  such,  and  the  *  ideas'  of  the  'thinkers.* 
*  What  is  any  and  ev^ry  creed  of  the  people,'  say  you,  *  but  the 
child  of  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  humanity,  fed  at  the  breast 
of  mere  heated  feeling,  and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  an  ignorance 
more  or  less  profound  ]  *  A  popular  creed,  you  admit,  may  have 
a  restricted  interest^  as  affording  an  insight  into  the  intellectual 
condition  of  the  people  which  holds  it ;  but  you  deem  it  worth- 
less as  a  guide  to  absolute  truth.  The  question,  you  maintain, 
is  not,  What  was  believed  by  the  primitive  Christians  at  large  1 
The  question  is.  What  was  taught  by  the  well-instructed  teachers 
of  the  early  Church  %  Did  the  creed  of  the  people,  with  all  its 
impulsiveness  and  rhetoric,  keep  within  the  lines  of  the  grave, 
reserved,  measured,  hesitating,  cautious  language  of  the  higher 
minds  of  primitive  Christendom  % 

Now  here,  my  brethren,  I  might  fairly  take  exception  to  your 
distinction  between  a  popular  and  an  educated  creed,  as  in  fiekct 

[lkot. 
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inapplicable  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  early  Christianity. 
Are  not  your  criteria  really  derived  from  your  conceptions  of 
modem  societies,  political  and  religious  1  It  was  once  said  of  an 
ancient  state,  that  each  of  its  citizens  was  so  identified  with  the 
corporate  spirit  and  political  action  of  his  country,  as  to  be  in 
fiact  a  statesman.  And  in  the  primitive  Church,  it  was  at  least 
approximately  true  that  every  Christian,  through  the  intensity 
and  intelligence  of  the  popular  faith,  was  a  sound  divine.  Men 
did  not  then  die  for  rhetorical  phrases,  any  more  than  they 
would  do  so  now;  and  if  the  martyrs  were,  as  a  rule,  men  of  the 
people,  it  is  also  notorious  that  not  a  few  among  them  were 
bishops  and  theologians  of  repute.  But  that  we  may  do  justice 
to  the  objection,  let  us  enquire  briefly  what  the  great  Church 
teachers  of  the  first  three  centuries  have  taught  respecting  the 
Higher  and  Eternal  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ 

And  here  let  us  remark,  first  of  all,  that  a  chain  of  representa- 
tive writers,  reaching  from  the  sub-apostolic  to  the  Nicene  age, 
does  assert,  in  strong  and  explicit  language^  the  belief  of  the 
Church  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Qod. 

Thus  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  dwells  upon  our  Lord's  Divine 
Nature  as  a  possession  of  the  Church,  and  of  individual  Chris- 
tians ;  he  calls  Jesus  Christ  'my  God,' '  our  Qod.'  '  Jesus  Christ 
our  God,'  he  says, '  was  carried  in  the  womb  of  Mary  ^^  The 
Blood  of  Jesus  is  the  Blood  of  God^  Ignatius  desires  to 
imitate  the  sufferings  of  his  God  °^.  The  sub-apostolic  author  of 
the  Letter  to  Diognetus  teaches  that  ^  the  Father  hath  sent  to 
men,  not  one  of  His  servants,  whether  man  or  angel,  but  the 
very  Architect  and  Author  of  all  things,  by  Whom  all  has  been 
ordered  and  settled,  and  on  Whom  all  depends. ...  He  has  sent 
Him  as  being  God  ».'  And  because  He  is  God,  His  Advent  is 
a  real  revelation  of  God ;  He  has  shewn  Himself  to  men,  and 
by  faith  men  have  seen  and  known  their  God©.    St  Polycarp 

*  Ad  Bph.  18 :  ^  yi^  Scby  tIiimv  *ltiffovs  6  Xpiffrhs  ixvo^fffiBii  Ivh  Maptas, 
Cf.  Ibid.  7  :  iv  aapKl  ytv6iiwos  B%6s, 

1  Eph.  i:  iufa(«nrvpifiireunts  h  ajfutri  rev  9ffov. 

"*  Rom.  6 :  hrirp4t^ar4  fioi  /ufiiir^v  cfycu  rod  irdBovt  rov  9co0  fun/, 

^  Ep.  ad  Dio^.  7 :   ainhs  i  ireunoKpdrup  iced  vavroicrUrrris   koX  it6paro9 

9cdr oil  KoBdn-tp  Am  ris  fUdatiMif,  hvBp^ots  tmjipirriv  ripii  *4fiipas  ^ 

SryytXop,  ^  ipxo*^'^  ^  '''^^  '»'«''  ^leirSyrmp  tA  iwlyeia,  ^  rufk  rSav  vtwierwtiiwttv 
ria  iif  odpaifois  8iouc^(rctf ,  iXk*  adrrbif  rhy  rcxi^^nfy  Kot  hifitovpyhy  r&v  ZXmp 
i»s  ^fhv  fmfn^tp,  its  wphs  Mp^wovs  iwtfj^ty,  &s  a^dttv  fvtfiipfy, 

•  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  c.  8 :  rls  yiip  ZXws  k^BpAww  ^iirraro  ri  iror*  i<rr\  Sths, 
Tpiv  ainhv  iXBup., . .  kvBp^nv  Z\  oHUU  olh^  cTScm  o((t«  fyy^pifftp^  ainhs  ih 
iwnhp  ^4Sci|cy^  ^vcftci^f  ik  itik  irlar§ms,  f  puipif  %%h¥  iZuv  rvyfccxt^pqTcu. 
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appeals  to  Him  as  to  the  Ererlasting  Son  of  Qod  p  ;  all  things  on 
earth  and  in  heaven,  all  spirits  obey  Him  a;  He  is  the  Author 
of  our  justification;  He  is  the  Object  of  our  hope^  Justin 
Martyr  maintains  that  the  Word  is  the  First-bom  of  God,  and  so 
God  B ;  that  He  appeared  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  ^ ;  that  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
Glory  of  the  Lord,  sometimes  the  Son,  sometimes  the  Wisdom, 
sometimes  the  Angel,  sometimes  God^.  St.  Justin  argues 
against  Tryphon  that  if  the  Jews  had  attentively  considered  what 
the  prophets  have  written,  they  would  not  have  denied  that 
Christ  is  God,  and  the  Only  Son  of  the  Unbegotten  God  *.  He 
maintains  that  the  Word  is  Himself  the  witness  to  His  own 
Divine  Generation  of  the  Father  7;  and  that  the  reality  of  His 
Sonship  is  itself  a  sufficient  evidence  of  His  True  Divinity «. 
Tatian  is  aware  that  the  Greeks  deem  the  faith  of  the  Church 
utter  folly;  but  he  nevertheless  will  assert  that  God  has  ap- 
peared on  earth  in  a  human  form^  Athenagoras  proclaims 
with  special  emphasis  the  oneness  of  the  Word  with  the  Father, 
as  Creator  and  Euler  of  the  universe  \  Melito  of  Sardis  speaks 
of  Jesus  as  being  both  God  and  Man  c :  <  Christians,'  he  says, 
'  do  not  worship  senseless  stones,  as  do  the  heathen,  but  God  and 

p  Epiflt.  Eccl.  Smyrn.  de  Mart.  S.  Polyc  n.  14. 

4  Ad  Phil.  1  :  *Cli  {rwerdyrj  rii  xirra  lKovp6»ia  Koi  iTfytut'  f  «a<Fa  vpo^ 
Xorpc^i.     In  Phil.  6 :  rod  Kvplov  icod  0«ov  apparently  refers  to  Christ. 

'  Ibid.  8  :  iJiiaXttirms  oZv  irpoffKOfnep&fUP  rp  iKvl^i  ^ymw  ica2  r^  iif^afiAwi 
rijs  8iifo«Kruvj7J  VfiooVf  8$  iari  Xpurrhs  *lii<rovf. 

■  Apol.  L  n.  63 :  hs  ASyos  kolL  vpurdroKOs  i>v  rov  GcoD,  iced  Bfhs  ^rcbyci. 

*  Ibid. 

"  See  the  argument  of  the  whole  passage,  Contr.  Tryph.  57-61 :  ipxV  *p^ 
xdmoov  T«r  KTitrfidronf  &  B(6s  ytytymriKt  Z^Ofdif  rtva  4\  iavrov  Koyncijy,  Ifrij 
lecd  i6^a  Kvplov  &vh  rov  Tlvfifiaros  rov  'Ayiov  jcoXcitcu,  irori  8^  Tibs,  vorh  8i 
2o4)fo,  irore  8i  "AyycXoy,  itorh  Bh  0e<Jj. 

*  Ibid.  126 :  ft  vivo4\Karf  rh.  tlprjfx^va  6irh  r&v  irpo<priruv^  oIk  tty  i^rjpptiaBt 
airrbif  thai  &thp  rod  fi6vov  koI  itytytrfirov  Btov  tl6v.  Cf.  Ibid.  63  :  irpoVKwyf 
r6s — Koi  et6s.  Justin  expresses  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  distinct  Personality 
by  the  phrase  Bths  Irrpos  &pi$fi^  AXA'  oh  yvdofip  (Ibid.  56). 

y  Ibid.  6 1 :  fxaprvpiiaei  94  fiot  6  A6yos  r^s  aoipias  atnbs  &v  oVros  6  Qths 
iiirh  rov  Uarphs  rStv  ^\wv  ytPinjBfU. 

*  Ibid.  126  ;  Apolog.  i.  63. 

*  Adv.  Graec.  c.  21  :  oif  ydp  pMpalvofitv,  S^Spf  j  "EXXijr* j,  olftk  Xiipovs  huway- 
y4Wofi(Vf  e€hy  ip  hpBp^ov  fju>p(p-p  ytyoytvcu.  Cf.  Ibid.  n.  13;  rov  vtw6y' 
Boros  &€ov, 

^  Legat.  n,  lo:  irpbf  atrrov  ybp  ko}  9i*  alrov  irdyra  iyivtro,  iyhs  tvros  rov 
Uarphs  KoL  rov  T/oO. 

«  See  Eus.  Hist.  Ercl.  v.  28.  Compare  the  magnificent  passage  from  St. 
Melito's  treatise  on  Faith,  giren  in  Cureton's  Spicilegium  Syriacum,  pp.  53, 
54,  and  quoted  by  Westcott  on  the  Canon,  p.  196. 
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Hia  Christ,  Who  is  Gkxi  the  Word  ^!  St.  Irenseus  perhaps  re- 
presents the  purest  and  deepest  stream  of  apostolic  doctrine 
which  flowed  from  St  John  through  Polycarp  into  the  Western 
Church.  St.  Irenseus  speaks  of  Christ  as  sharing  the  Name  of 
the  only  true  Gk)d.  He  maintains  against  the  Valentinians  that 
the  Divine  Name  in  its  strictest  sense  was  not  given  to  any 
angel ;  and  that  when  in  Scripture  the  Name  of  God  is  given  to 
any  other  than  Qod  Himself  there  is  always  some  explanatory 
epithet  or  clause  in  order  to  shew  that  the  ^11  sense  of  the  word 
is  not  intended  0.  None  is  directly  called  Qod  save  God  the 
Father  of  all  things  and  His  Son  Jesus  Christ '.  In  both  Testa- 
ments Christ  is  preached  as  God  and  Lord,  as  the  King  Eternal, 
as  the  Only-begotten,  as  the  Word  Incarnate  CT.  If  Christ  is 
worshipped  \  if  Christ  forgives  sins  \  if  Christ  is  Mediator  be- 
tween Qod  and  man  \  this  is  because  He  is  really  a  Divine 
Person. 

And  if  from  Gaul  we  pass  to  Africa,  and  from  the  second  to 
the  third  century,  the  force  and  number  of  primitive  testimonies 
to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  increase  upon  us  so  rapidly  as  to 
render  it  impossible  that  we  should  do  more  than  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent.  At  Alexandria  we  find  Clement 
speaking  of  That  Living  God  Who  suffered  and  Who  is  adored^; 
of  the  Word,  Who  is  both  God  and  man,  and  the  Author  of  all 
blessings™;  of  God  the  Saviour",  Who  saves  us,  as  being  the 

^  Apol.  apnd  Auct  ChroD.  Pasch.  (Gall.  torn.  i.  p.  678) :  odx  IvyXv  \t$np 
ofrScfJoy  a£r^<rir  ix^^'^^nf  Btptarfvrai^  iwit  fi6iKnf  6cov  rov  wpb  wdyrap  koX 
M  Tdrrmpy  koI  Iri  rov  Xpurrov  abrov  irros  6cov  iii6yov  irplb  (d^vmp  ifffikw 
0p7iinewTtd,     Routh,  ReL  Sacr.  L  118,  133. 

*  Adr.  Her.  iii.  6,  n.  3. 

'  Ibid.  iii.  6,  n.  1 :  *  Nemo  igitnr  alius  Dens  nominatnr,  ant  Dominus 
appellator  nisi  qm  est  omnium  Deus  et  Dominus,  qui  et  Moysi  dixit.  Ego 

sum  Qui  sum, et  Hujus  FUius  Jesus  Christus.*    C£.  iiL  8,  n.  3 :  '  Deus 

Solus.' 

s  Ibid.  ill.  19,  n.  ax  'Quoniam  antem  Ipse  propria  pneter  omnes  qui 
fuerunt  tunc  homines,  Deus,  et  Dominus,  et  Rex  ^ternus  et  Unigenitus,  et 
Yerbum  Incamatum  prsdicatur,  et  a  propbetis  omnibus  et  apostolis,  et  ab 
ipso  Spiritu,  adest  yidere  omnibus  qui  vel  modicum  veritatis  attigerint.' 

^  Ibid.  iii.  9,  2.    *  Thus  [obtulenmt  magi]  quoniam  Deus.' 

«  Ibid.  ▼.  17,  n.  3.  ^  Ibid.  iii.  18,  7. 

>  Protrept.  10 :  irforcvror,  Mpmvt,  kpBp^tf  ical  9«f ,  r^  wo$6m  col  irpoo'- 
KW0Vfi4v^  9c^  fitnu 

^  Ibid.  i. :  ainhs  oBros  6  hiyos,  6  fjt^os  &fi^,  BtSs  re  icol  Mprnwos, 
hrdtnctw  iifup  virtos  ityoBw, 

n  Strom,  ii.  9:  8f^  r^  tctrripi ;  Ibid.  ▼.  6:  6  B^hs  2mriip  KtK\rifi4vos,  4 
r&y  5x«i^  ^lA»  ^<^  i,w€uc6purrai  liJkv  iK  rov  9cov  rov  iutpdrov  Tp^tni  icol  wph 
olAimVy  rrrirKwuw  tk  r&  yukff  kmn^  &rarra  y*p6fitwa, 
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414  Christ's  Deity  taught  by  Origen, 

Author  and  Archetype  of  all  existing  beings.  Clement  alludes 
to  our  Lord's  Divinity  as  explaining  His  equality  with  the 
Father  o,  His  prescience  during  His  Human  Life  p,  His  revela- 
tion of  the  Father  to  men<i.  Origen  maintains  Christ's*  true 
Divinity  against  the  contemptuous  criticisms  of  Celsus  ^  Origen 
more  than  once  uses  the  expression  Hhe  Cod  Jesus".*  He 
teaches  that  the  Word,  the  Image  of  Cod,  is  Cod  t ;  that  the 
Son  is  as  truly  Almighty  as  the  Father  ^ ;  that  Christ  is  the 
Very  Word,  the  Absolute  Wisdom,  the  Absolute  Truth,  the 
Absolute  Eighteousness  Itself  <.  Christ,  according  to  Origen, 
possesses  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  7;  Cod  is  contemplated  in 
the  contemplation  of  Christ  b.  Christ's  Incarnation  is  like  the 
economical  language  of  parables  which  describe  Almighty  Cod 
as  if  He  were  a  human  being.  So  real  is  Christ's  Deity,  that 
His  assumption  of  our  Nature,  like  the  speech  of  a  parable,  is 
to  be  looked  upon  as  only  a  condescension  to  finite  intelligences^ 
There  is  no  Highest  Good  in  existence  which  is  superior  to 
Christ  ^ ;  as  Very  God,  Christ  is  present  in  all  the'world ;  He 
is  present  with  every  man<^«     Origen  continually  closes  his 

«  Protrept.  lo:  I  fwiprfiTOf  IWmv  Bfbr,  h  rf  Ac<nr^  rwp  tXctp  i^ttrttBtls. 
P  On  Dir.  SsIt.  6 :  irpo«i9c  &s  etbs,  &  fiiXXtt  ^itpmrriHtrtoBM, 
t  Paed.  i.  8.    We  know  God  firom  our  knowledge  of  Jesas — U  rfnndtnis 
tffixrOfvovs, 
»  Contr.  Cels.  ii.  9,  i6  sqq. ;  tii.  53,  &c. 

■  Bthy  *lriffvvv,  Ibid.  t.  51;  vi.  66.  *  Select,  in  Gen.    In  Gen.  iz.  6. 
"  Princ.  I.  ii.  n.  10:  'Ut  autem  unam  eandemque  Omnipotentiam  Patris 

et  Filii  esse  oognoscas,  sicut  anas  atque  idem  est  cam  Patre  Deua  et  Domi- 
nas,  audi  hoc  modo  Johannem  in  Apocalypsi  dicentem :  Hsec  dixit  Dominos 
Dens,  qai  est  et  qui  erat,  et  qui  venturus  est,  Omnipotens ;  qui  enim  Ven- 
turas est,  quis  est  alius  nisi  Christus.* 

»  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  4I  :  ain6\oyof,  ainoffwpia,  o^roaX^^cia.  Ibid.  t.  39 : 
olnoHiKcuoffitnis. 

J  In  Jerem.  Horn.  viiL  n.  a  :  w6rra  7^  Ztret  rod  9cov,  roiavra  h  ain^ 
IfoTt,  6  XpiarSs  iari  ffo^la  rod  6coO . . .  aMs  iaroX&rfwatSf  abrhs  ^p6yri(rls  iori 

■  In  Joan.  t.  zxxii.  n.  18 :  Bt^ptirai  yiip  4p  rf  A6y^,  6m  Btf  ical  tlitiyi 
rod  B(ov  hopdrov* 

*  In  Matt.  t.  xvii.  n.  20:  liffirtp  6  B*hs  Mp^ovs  olicovofi&p  &s  4p  ^-opa- 
0o\aus  Avepotiros  \4ytr(Uf  rdxa  94  itoj  iral  yUtrcu*  offrwr  koX  6  lonho  Tponyotf 
fiipvs  Tibs  t^v  rov  Btov  Koi  Bt^s  4(mv,  kcX  tlhs  ri^s  ii.ydin\s  alrov,  koX  tUi^p 
rod  Btov  rod  iopdrov  ob  fi4v€t  8i  4p  f  4<m  wponyovfi4vo9S,  iXXA  ytptrcu  nor* 
olKOPOfAiaif  rod  4p  wapafioKvus  \tyofi4pov  kpBp^hrov  6prns  8i  ©fov,  Tftj  ijfBpAwoy 
jcotA  rh  funuirBaif  thw  &»f$pJtwovs  ohcopofif,  rhp  Bihp  \ry6fi€P0P  4p  wapafioXcus 
jced  yip6fi€P0P  ApBponrop. 

*  In  Joan.  t.  i.  n.  1 1  :  ob  <ru»inir4op .  . .  rhp  fitrh  rhp  nar4pa  r&p  SXmp 
Bthp  ASyop,  obStphs  yhp  tKvrrop  iyaBod  irol  rodro  rh  ieyoBSp, 

«  Ibid.  t.  vi  n.  15:  80^0X07(01'  ir«pl  rrjs  irpaiiyovfi4pris  oba-las  Kpirrov  8iiy- 
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Tertulliatty  St.  Cyprian  and  others.        415 

Homilies  with  a  doxology  to  our  Lord ;  and  he  can  only  account 
for  refusal  to  believe  in  His  Divinity  by  the  hypothesis  of  some 
kind  of  mental  obliquity  d.  Tertullian's  language  is  fiill  of 
Punic  fire,  but  in  speaking  of  Christ's  Divinity  he  is  dealing 
with  opponents  who  would  force  him  to  be  accurate,  even  if 
there  were  not  a  higher  motive  for  accuracy.  TertuUian  antici- 
pates the  Homoousion  in  terms  :  Christ,  he  says,  is  called  Qod, 
by  reason  of  His  oneness  of  substance  with  God  0.  Christ  alone 
is  begotten  of  God  ^ j  He  is  God  and  Lord  over  all  men  ir.  Ter- 
tullian  argues  at  length  that  an  Incarnation  of  God  is  possible  ^ ; 
he  dwells  upon  its  consequences  in  language  which  must  appear 
paradoxical  to  unbelief  or  half-belief,  but  which  is  natural  to  a 
sincere  and  intelligent  faith  in  its  reality.  TertuUian  speaks  of 
a  Crucified  God  > ;  of  the  Blood  of  God,  as  the  price  of  our  re- 
demption k.  Christians,  he  says,  believe  in  a  God  Who  was  dead, 
and  Who  nevertheless  reigns  for  everl.  St.  Cyprian  argues 
that  those  who  believe  in  Christ's  power  to  make  a  temple  of 
the  human  soul  must  needs  believe  in  His  Divinity;  nothing 
but  utter  blindness  or  wickedness  can  account  for  a  refusal  to 
admit  this  truth  ^.  St.  Hippolytus  had  urged  it  against  Jews 
and  Sabellians  i>  J  Amobius  determines  to  indent  it  upon  the 


TfTroi,  tm  96rafitP  roffaCrriy  l?x*'»  ^*  **^  ^paros  flfoi  rf  Buirrrri  ainov, 
irupitp  inunX  Mpdiw^,  irarri  8^  iccU  ry  Z\tf  K6fffA^  ffvfiiraptiCT€iy6fitvos. 
^  Contr.  Cels.  iii.  29. 

*  Apol.  c.  31 :  'Hone  ex  Deo  prolatmn  didicimus,  et  prolatione  genera- 
turn,  et  idcirco  Filiom  Dei,  et  Denm  dictum  WMtate  tubstantia,*    Ibid.: 

*  Qaod  de  Deo  profectum  est,  Deus  est,  et  Dei  Filius,  et  Unus  anbo.'    Adir. 
Praz.  4:  '  Filiam  non  aliunde  deduco,  sed  de  sQb8tanti&  Ritris.'    Ibid.  3 : 

*  Consortibus  [Filio  et  Spiritn  Sancto]  sobstantie  Patrii.' 

'  Adv.  Praz.  7 :  '  Solos  ex  Deo  genittts.' 

>  Adv.  Jad.  7:  'ChristuB  omnibus  Deaf  et  Dominus  est.'  Cf.  c.  I  a. 

>»  Cf.  De  Came  Christi,  c  3,  4. 

*  AdT.  Marc  ii.  27:  'Dcvm  crucifixum.' 

^  Ad  Uxor.  ii.  3 ;  '  Hon  sumus  nostri,  sed  pretio  empti,  et  quali  pretio  ? 
Sanguine  Dei.' 

i  Adv.  Mmc  ii.  16:  *  Christianorum  est  etiam  Deum  mortuum  credere,  et 
tamen  Tirentem  in  evo  sevorum.' 

"*  Ep.  73,  ad  Jubaianum,  12:  *  Si  peccatorum  remissam  consecutus  est ... . 
et  templum  Dei  factum  est,  qusero  cujus  Dei  ?  Si  Creatoris,  non  potuit  in 
eum  qui  non  credidit.  Si  Christi,  nee  ejus  fieri  potest  templum  qui  negat 
Deum  Christum.'  Cf.  Ep.  74,  c  6:  'Qu»  verb  est  anime  cscitas,  qus 
pravitas,  fidei  unitatem  de  Deo  Patre,  et  de  Jesu  Christi  Domini  et  Dei 
nostri  traditione  venientem  nolle  agnoscere/  &c 

^  Adv.  Jud.  c.  6:  6cbf  ibv  kKridiv&s,  Contr.  Noet.  c.  6:  uZros  b  &v  M 
wdyrup  6c^f  iariy  \4yti  yitp  o9ru  nrrk  va^fnitrlea'  IlcCvra  /not  To/KtS^orai 
birh  rov  QorfK^s.  '  b  tiv  M  itdmotv  Bths  titKoyrirht,*  yrfiintrai,  KnL  &y6p»itos 
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4i6  Various  indirect  testimonies  of  the  third  century. 

pagan  mind  by  dint  of  constant  repetition  o.  Theonas  of  Alex- 
andria instructs  a  candidate  for  the  imperial  Ubrariansbip  how 
he  may  gradually  teach  it  to  his  pagan  master  p.  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria  vehemently  repudiates  as  a  cruel  scandal  the 
report  of  his  having  denied  it  a.  St.  Peter  of  Alexandria  would 
prove  it  from  an  examination  of  Christ's  miracles  r.  For  the 
rest,  St  Methodius  of  Tyre  may  represent  the  &ith  of  western 
AsiaBj  the  martyred  Felix  that  of  the  Boman  chair*;  and, 
to  omit  other  illustrations  ^,  the  letter  of  the  council  to  Paulus 
of  Samosata  summarizes  the  belief  both  of  eastern  and  western 
Christendom  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century  x. 

This  language  of  the  preceding  centuries  does  in  effect  and 
substance  anticipate  the  Nicene  decision.  When  once  the 
question  of  Christ's  Divinity  had  been  raised  in  the  metaphysical 
form  which  the  Homoousion  presupposes,  no  other  answer  was 
possible,  unless  the  Nicene  fathers  had  been  prepared  to  renounce 

ytwSfAtwos,  9€^f  iiTTtv  tls  roht  mwou,  Apud  Routh,  Opusc.  i.  p.  59.  And 
c.  17:  6<bs  A6yot  &«*  obpaw&y  Kcrr^Xd^y  cis  r^r  iyUaf  irap$4pow.  Adv. 
Beron.  et  Helic.  n.  a :  ySyovti^  AySpctwos  6  r&v  ^Kmv  e«^5.  So  in  Eos.  t.  38, 
He  ia  called  oar  tii<nr\arYxvos  8e^f. 

o  Adv.  Gent.  ir.  60:  *Ideo  Christns,  licet  vobis  inTids,  Dens;  Dens 
inquam  Christus — ^hoc  enim  seepe  dicendom  est,  ut  infidelinm  diasiliat  et 
disrumpatnr  auditus — Dei  principis  jossione  loquens  sub  hominis  formft.' 
Ibid.  i.  53  :  *  Dens  ille  sublimis  Mt ;  Dens  radice  ab  intimft,  Dens  ab  incog- 
nitis  regnis,  et  ab  omnium  prindpe  Deus  sospitator  est  missus.' 

P  Apud  Ronth,  Rel.  Saor.  iii.  p.  443 ;  Ep.  ad  Ludan.  Cubicul.  Pr»pos.  c. 
7 :  '  Int^tlum  et  divinas  scripturas  laudue  conabitur  .....  laudabitur  et 
interim  Eyangelium  Apostolusque  pro  divinis  oraculis  :  insurgere  potent 
Christi  mentio,  ezplicabitur  pauUatim  ejus  sola  Divinitas.' 

4  £p.  ad  Dionys.  Rom/ apud  S.  Athan.  Op.  torn.  i.  p.  355 :  ica2  81*  JSJsXtit 
ixurroKris  typw^Oy  4v  ots  ^Xey^a  koX  %  vpo<f»4povatP  ffyKXtiiM  iccrr*  ifuAy  ^ivSor 
%¥,  &f  oi  K^yoyros  rhr  Xpiirrhv  dfMoi<riov  cTvcu  ry  8«y. 

^  Apud  Routh,  Rel.  Sac.  iv.  48 :  rit  8i  <rq/Acta  irdyra  h  ^voii)<rc  ical  al 
9wdutis  Scijcyvo'ty  ainby  Sthy  cTvoi  ivatfBpwrtitraana,  r^  ovwofip^Ttpa  Tobmw 
8c(«crvr«u'  tri  Oc^f  ^v  ^i^ci,  irol  yiyovw  Mpwwos  A^ffu, 

■  De  Symeon.  et  Annft,  n.  6 :  2i»  Bths  wpOros^  ipurpofrBh  aov  obK  iytnr^ 
$^s  &XKos  iK  8600  Uarpbs,  fcoi  fitrit  <rov  ottK  Hffrcu  &AAos  Tlhs  rf  UarfA 
duoolffios  need  dfjt^i/ios.  n.  8 :  8<&  rov  iMvay^vws  «ral  kwapaXXit^ov  ical 
bftjaovviov  WmHs  <rov  r^v  \6rptnnv  iifuv  woiii(rdn«yos,  n.  14 :  ^s  iXrfiafhp  iic 
^mrht  AXiff^trov,  Bths  &Xri$iMhs  in  Btov  dAijtfivov.     Quoted  by  Klee. 

*  Ep.  ad  Maximin.  Epp.  et  Cler.  Alex.:  <De  Verbi  autem  Incarnatione  eb 
fide  credimus  in  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum,  ez  Virgine  MariA 
natum,  quod  Ipse  eat  sempitemus  Dei  Filius  et  Yerbum,  non  auton  homo  a 
Deo  assumptus,  at  alius  sit  ab  lUo ;  neque  enim  hominem  assumpsit  D^ 
Filius,  ut  alius  ab  ipso  ezsiatat.  Sed  cum  perfectus  Deus  esset,  fsctus  est 
simul  Homo  Perfectus  ez  Virgine  Incamatus.'  Labbe  et  Coss.  Cone.  iiL  511. 

«  Cfc  more  especially  St.  Greg.  Thaumaturgi,  Orat.  Panegyr.  in  Origenem, 
n.  4;  Lact.  Div.  Inst.  It.  aa,  ap.  >  Labbe,  L  845-85a 
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Is  the  language  of  the  Fatliers  'mere  rhetoric?^  417 

the  most  characteristic  teaching  of  their  predecessors.  Certainly 
it  did  not  occur  to  them  that  the  Catholic  language  of  earlier 
writers  had  heen  *  mere  rhetoric/  and  could,  as  such,  be  disre- 
garded. What  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  charge  of  *  rhetoric* 
which  is  brought  so  freely  against  the  early  Christian  fathers  ? 
It  really  amounts  to  saying  that  a  succession  of  men  who  were 
at  least  intelligent  and  earnest,  were  nevertheless,  when  writing 
upon  the  subject  which  lay  nearest  to  their  hearts,  wboUy  unable 
to  command  that  amount  of  jealous  self-control,  and  cautious 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  .language,  which  might  save  them  from 
misrepresenting  their  most  fundamental  convictions.  Let  us 
ask  ourselves  whether  this  judgment  be  morally  probable? 
Doubtless  the  fathers  felt  strongly,  and,  being  sincere  men,  they 
wrote  as  they  felt.  But  they  were  not  always  exhorting  or 
declaiming  or  perorating :  they  wrote,  at  times,  in  the  temper  of 
cold  unimpassioned  reasoners,  who  had  to  dispute  their  ground 
inch  by  inch  with  pagan  or  heretical  opponents.  Tertullian  is 
not  always  *  fervid;'  St.  Chrysostom  is  not  always  eloquent; 
Origen  does  not  allegorize  under  all  circumstances ;  St.  Ambrose 
can  interpret  Scripture  literally  and  morally  as  well  as  mystically. 
The  fathers  were  not  a  uniform  series  of  poets  or  transcenden- 
talista  Many  of  them  were  eminently  practical,  or,  if  you  will, 
prosaic ;  and  they  continually  wrote  in  view  of  hostile  criticism, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  strong  personal  convictions.  To  men 
like  Justin,  Origen,  and  Cyprian  the  question  of  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord  was  one  of  an  interest  quite  as  pressing  and  practical 
as  any  that  moves  the  leaders  of  political  or  commercial  or  scien- 
tific opinion  in  the  England  of  to-day.  And  when  mea  write 
with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  moreover  believe  that  the 
endless  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures  depends  in  no  slight 
degree  upon  the  conscientious  accuracy  with  which  they  express 
themselves,  they  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  the  temptation  of 
writing  for  the  miserable  object  of  mere  rhythmical  effect ; — they 
may  say  what  others  deem  strong  and  startling  things  without 
being,  in  the  depreciatory  sense  of  the  term,  *  rhetorical.' 

But, — to  be  just, — those  who  insist  most  eagerly  upon  the 
'rhetorical'  shortcomings  of  the  fathers,  are  not  accustomed  to 
deny  to  them  under  all  circumstances  the  credit  of  wrking  with 
intelligence  and  upon  principle.  If,  for  example,  a  father  uses 
expressions,  however  inadvertently  or  provisionally,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  general  current  of  Church  teaching,  he  b  at 
once  welcomed  as  a  serious  writer  who  is  entitled  to  marked  and 
respectful  attention.  Critics  who  lay  most  stress  upon  the 
VII  ]  E  e 
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41 8  Doubtful  statements  in  ante-Nicene  writers. 

charge  of  unprincipled  rhetoric  as  brought  against  the  fathers 
are  often  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  the  argument  which 
screens  the  fathers  and  which  they  themselves  reject  'Give 
that  argument,*  they  say,  *its  full  and  honest  scope.  If  the  Nicene 
fathers  were  not  mere  rhetoricians,  neither  were  the  ante-Nicene. 
If  Athanasius,  Basil,  and  the  Gregories  are  to  be  taken  at  their 
word,  so  are  Justin  Martyr,  Clement,  Origen,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. If  the  orthodox  language  of  one  period  is  not  rhetoric, 
then  the  doubtful  or  unorthodox  language  of  another  period  is 
not  rhetoric.  If  for  the  moment  we  admit  the  principle  upon 
which  you  are  insisting,  we  claim  that  it  shall  be  applied  impar- 
tially,— to  the  second  century  as  to  the  fourth,  to  tie  language 
which  is  said  to  favour  Anus,  no  less  than  to  the  language  which 
is  insisted  upon  by  the  friends  of  Athanasius.' 

'  Is  it  not  notorious,*  men  ask,  *  that  some  ante-Nicene  writers 
at  times  use  language  which  falls  short  of,  if  it  does  not  contra- 
dict, the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Council  ?  Does  hot  St  Justin 
Martyr,  for  instance,  speak  of  the  Son  as  subserving  the  Father's 
Will  y  1  nay,  as  being  begotten  of  Him  at  His  Will  ■  %  Does  not 
Justin  even  speak  of  Christ  as  "another  God  \mder  the  Creator*?" 
Do  not  Athenagoras,  Tatian,  Theophilus,  and  St.  Hippolytus 
apply  the  language  of  Scripture  respecting  the  generation  of  the 
Word  to  His  manifestation  at  the  creation  of  the  world,  as  a  dis- 
tinct being  from  God  ]  Do  they  not  so  distinguish  between  the 
Xoyo9  MidS^Tof  and  the  X6yos  irpoKfyopucos  as  to  imply  that  the 
Word  was  hypostatized  only  at  the  creation^?  Does  not  Clement 
of  Alexandria  implicitly  style  the  Word  the  Second  Principle  of 
things*  1  Does  he  not  permit  himself  to  say  that  the  Nature  of 
the  Son  is  most  close  to  the  Sole  Almighty  One<*1  Although 
Origen  first  spoke  of  the  Saviour  as  being  "  ever-begotten  ©,**  has 
he  not,  amidst  much  else  that  is  questionable,  contrasted  the 
Son,  as  the  immediate  Creator  of  the  world,  with  the  Father  as 
the  original  Creator  ^1    Did  not  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  use 

J  Tryph.  ia6:  ^ptrwv  rf  fiovX^  ainov.  Cf.  Athan.  Treat  i.  1 1 8,  note  n. 
■  Ibid.  128.     But  cf.  Athan.  Treat,  ii.  p.  486,  note^. 

•  Dial,  contr.  Tryph.  c.  56:  Bfbs  llrtpos  &vh  rhy  wonjr'fiy. 

*»  Petav.  3.  6;  Newman's  Arians,  p.  106.  But  see  Athan.  Treat,  i.  1 13, 
note  2 ;  an4  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  iii.  5.  6.  7,  8. 

«  Strom,  lib.  vii.  3,  p.  509,  apud  Pet.:  8«<5T«pov  atnop. 

<*  Ibid.  2,  p.  504:  rj  Tlov  ipvtris,  fj  ry  fi6y<f  UavroKp&ropi  wpoff€x*<rri.'ni. 
BuU,  Def:  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  6,  6. 

•  6  Iwr^p  kfi  yivvarai,     fA.pud  Routh,  Rel.  Sacr.  iv.  354. 

'  Orig.  contr.  Cels.  vi.  60,  apud  Petav.  dc  Trin.  i.  4,  5 :  rhv  ii\p  wpovtx^^ 
9rifiiovpyhv  tlycu  rby  Tl6y  rov  &eov  Aiyof  Kcd  &<rxf/Ki  ainovpyhr  rov  tcda-fjuovr 
rhv  Zk  Udrtpa ....  thai  itp^vs  Brifuovpy6y, 
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language  which  he  was  obliged  to  account  for,  and  which  is  re- 
pudiated by  St.  Basil  e  %  Was  not  Lucian  of  Antioch  excommu- 
nicated, and,  martyr  though  he  was,  regarded  as  the  founder  of 
an  heterodox  sect^]  Is  not  Tertullian  said  to  be  open  to  the 
charge  that  he  combated  Fraxeas  with  arguments  which  did 
the  work  of  Arius  i  %  Has  he  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid  the 
Monarchianist  confusion  of  Persons,  spoken  of  the  Son  as  a 
"derivation  from,  and  portion  of,  the  whole  Substance  of  the 
Father  1^,"  or  even  as  if  once  He  was  not  1 1  Does  any  Catholic 
writer  undertake  to  apologise  for  the  expressions  of  Lactantius  ? 
Has  not  recent  criticism  tended  somewhat  to  enhance  the  repu- 
tation of  Petavius  at  the  expense  of  Bishop  Bull  °» ]  Nay,  is  not 
Bull's  great  work  itself  an  illustration  of  what  is  at  least  the 
priTnd/acie  state  of  the  case  1  Does  it  not  presuppose  a  consider- 
able apparent  discrepancy  between  some  ante-Nicene  and  the 
post-Nicene  writers  1  Is  it  not  throughout  explanatory  and  apo- 
logetic ]  Can  we  deny  that  out  of  the  long  list  of  writers  whom 
Bull  reviews,  he  has,  for  one  cause  or  another,  to  explain  the 
language  of  nearly  one-half? ' 

This  line  of  argument  in  an  earlier  guise  has  been  discussed 
so  fully  by  a  distinguished  predecessor  ^  in  the  present  Lecture, 
that  it  may  suffice  to  notice  very  summarily  the  considerations 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  if  justice  is  to  be  done,  both* 
to  its  real  force  and  to  the  limits  which  ought  to  be,  but  which 
are  not  always,  assigned  to  it. 

(a)  Undoubtedly,  it  should  be  frankly  granted  that  some  of 
the  ante-Nicene  writers  do  at  times  employ  terms  which,  judged 
by  a  Nicene  standard,  must  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory^  You 
might  add  to  the  illustrations  which  have  already  been  quoted ; 
and  you  might  urge  that,  if  they  admit  of  a  Catholic  interpreta- 
tion, they  do  no£  always  invite  one.     For  in  truth  these  ante- 

8  Cf.  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  10;  St.  Bas.  Ep.  9.     But  cf.  Athan.  Sent.  Dion. 

*  Alexander  ap.  Theodoi*et.  Hist,  lib.  i.  c.  4 ;  Pet.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  13. 

*  Petavius  attacks  him  especially  on  the  score  of  this  treatise.  De  Trin.  i. 
5,  9 :  ^  Opinionem  explicat  suam,'  says  Petavius,  *  quse  etiam  Arianorum 
haeresim  impietate  et  absurditate  superat.*  For  a  fairer  estimate,  see  Klee, 
Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  c.  a. 

*  Adv.  Prax.  c.  9 :  *  Pater  enim  tota  Substantia  est,  Filius  verb  derivatio 
totius  et  portio.*  See  the  remarks  of  Baur,  Dogmengeschichte,  i.  444,  to 
which,  however,  a  study  of  the  context  will  yield  a  sufficient  answer ;  e.  g. 
c  8 :  '  Sermo  in  Patre  semper nunquara,  separatus  a  Patre.* 

*  Adv.  Hermog.  c.  3.    See  Bull,  Def.  iii.  10.    Comp.  Ibid.  ii.  7. 

™  The  writer  himself  would  on  no  account  be  understood  to  assent  to  this 
opinion.  Even  in  criticizing  Bull,  Dr.  Newman  admits  that  he  does  his 
work  'triumphantly.'     Developm.  p.  159.  »  Dr.  Burton. 
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Nicene  fathers  were  feeling  their  way,  not  towards  the  substance 
of  the  fiekith,  which  they  possessed  in  its  fulness,  but  towards 
that  intellectual  mastery  both  of  its  relationship  to  outer  forms 
of  thought,  and  of  its  own  internal  harmonies  and  system,  which 
is  obviously  a  perfectly  distinct  gift  from  the  simple  possession 
of  the  faith  itself.  As  Christians  they  possessed  the  faith  itself. 
The  faith,  delivered  once  for  all,  had  been  given  to  the  Church 
in  its  completeness  by  the  apostles.  But  the  finished  interlectual 
survey  and  treatment  of  the  faith  is  a  superadded  acquirement ; 
it  is  the  result  of  conflict  with  a  hostile  criticism,  and  of  devout 
reflections  matured  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spiritual  Truth. 
Knowledge  of  the  drift  and  scope  of  particular  lines  of  specula- 
tion, knowledge  of  the  real  force  and  value  of  a  new  terminology, 
comes,  whether  to  a  man  or  to  a  society,  in  the  way  of  education 
and  after  the  discipline  of  partial  and  temporary  failure.  Heresy 
indirectly  contributed  to  form  the  Church's  mind  :  it  gave  point 
and  sharpness  to  current  conceptions  of  truth  by  its  mutilations 
and  denials ;  it  illustrated  the  fatal  tendencies  of  novel  lines  of 
speculation,  or  even  of  misleading  terms ;  it  unwittingly  forced 
on  an  elucidation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  by  its  subtle 
and  varied  opposition.  But  before  heresy  had  thus  accomplished 
its  providential  work,  individual  Church  teachers  might  in  per- 
fect good  faith  attempt  to  explain  difficulties,  or  to  win  op- 
ponents, by  enterprising  speculations,  in  this  or  that  direction, 
which  were  not  yet  shewn  to  be  perilous  to  truth.  Not  indeed 
that  the  Universal  Church,  in  her  collective  capacity,  was  ever 
conmiitted  to  any  of  those  less  perfect  statements  of  doctrine 
which  belong  to  the  ante-Nicene  period.  Particular  fathers  or 
schools  of  thought  within  her  might  use  terms  and  illustrations 
which  she  afterwards  disavowed  ;  but  then,  they  had  no  Di^due 
guarantee  of  inerrancy,  such  as  had  been  vouchsafed  to  the  entire 
body  of  the  faithful.  They  were  in  difficult  and  untried  circum- 
stances ;  they  were  making  experiments  in  unknown  regions  of 
thought;  their  language  was  tentative  and  provisional  Com- 
pared with  the  great  fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
who  spoke  when  collective  Christendom  had  expressed  or  was 
expressing  its  mind  in  the  (Ecumenical  Councils,  and  who  there- 
fore more  nearly  represented  it,  and  were  in  a  certain  sense  its 
accepted  organs,  such  ante-Nicene  writers  occupy  a  position 
inferior,  if  not  in  love  and  honour,  yet  certainly  in  weight  of 
authority.  If  without  lack  of  reverence  to  such  glorious  nanies 
the  illustration  is  permissible,  the  Alexandrian  teachers  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  were,  relatively  to  their  successors  of 

r^        [lect, 
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the  age  of  the  Ck)uncil8,  in  the  position  of  young  or  half-edncated 
persona,  who  know  at  bottom  what  they  mean,  who  know  yet 
more  distinctly  what  they  do  not  mean,  but  who  as  yet  have  not 
so  measured  and  sounded  their  thoughts,  or  so  tested  the  instru- 
ment by  which  thought  finds  expression,  as  to  avoid  misrepre- 
senting their  meaning  more  or  less  considerably,  before  they 
succeed  in  conveying  it  with  accuracy.  When,  for  example, 
St.  Justin,  and  after  him  Tertullian,  contrast  the  visibility  of  the 
Son  with  the  invisibility  of  the  Father,  all  that  their  language  is 
probably  intended  to  convey  is  that  the  Son  had  from  everlasting 
designed  to  assume  a  nature  which  would  render  Him  visible. 
When  again  St  Justin  speaks  of  the  Son  as  a  Minister  of  God, 
this  expression  connects  Him  without  explanation  with  the 
ministering  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament.  Yet  it  need  involve 
nothing  beyond  a  reference  to  His  humiliation  in  the  days  of  His 
Flesh.  A  like  interpretation  may  fairly  be  put  upon  the  ultra- 
subordinationist  terms  used  by  Origen  and  Tertullian  in  dealing 
with  two  forms  of  heretical  Monarchianism  ;  and  upon  the  mis- 
construed phrases  of  the  saintly  Dionysius  which  expressed 
his  resistance  to  a  full-blown  Sabellianism  o.  Language  was 
employed  which  obviously  admitted  of  being  misunderstood.  It 
would  not  have  been  used  at  a  later  period.  *  It  may  be,'  says 
St.  Jerome,  with  reference  to  some  of  the  ante-Nicene  fathers, 
*  that  they  simply  fell  into  errors,  or  that  they  wrote  in  a  sense 
distinct  from  that  which  lies  on  the  surface  of  their  writings, 
or  that  the  copjnsts  have  gradually  corrupted  their  writings. 
Or  at  any  rate  before  that  Arius,  like  "the  sickness  that  de- 
stroyeth  in  the  noonday,"  was  bom  in  Alexandria,  these  writers 
spoke,  in  terms  which  meant  no  harm,  and  which  were  less 
cautious  than  such  as  would  be  used  now,  and  which  accord- 
ingly are  open  to  the  unfriendly  construction  which  ill-disposed 
persons  put  upon  them  P.' 

Indeed  it  is  observable  that  the  tentative  and  perplexing 
Christological  language  which  was  used  by  earlier  fathers,  at 
a  time  when  the  quicksands  of  religious  thought  had  not  yet 
been  explored  by  the  shipwrecks  of  heresy,  does  not  by  any 

«  Petar.  de  Trin.  i.  4,  to. 

P  Apolog.  adv.  Ruflfin.  ii.  Oper.  torn.  iv.  p.  ii.  p.  409,  apnd  Petar.  de  Trin. 
i.  I:  *  Fieri  potest,  ut  vel  simplidter  enraTerint,  vel  alio  aensn  scripserint,  vel 
a  librariis  imperitis  eomm  panllatim  scripta  cormpta  sint.  Vel  cert^,  ante- 
quam  in  Alexandrift,  quasi  demoniom  meridian wm,  Arias  nasceretnr,  inno- 
center  qondain  et  nimis  caut^  locati  sunt,  et  que  non  possint  perversorum 
hominum  calumniam  declinare.'    Ct  St.  Athan.  contr.  Ar.  iii.  59. 
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means  point,  as  is  sometimes  assumed,  in  an  Arian  direction 
exclusively.  If,  for  instance,  a  few  phrases  in  St  Justin  may 
be  cited  by  Arianism  with  a  certain  plausibility,  a  similar  appeal 
to  him  is  open  from  the  opposite  direction  of  SabellianLsnu  In 
his  anxiety  to  discountenance  Emanatist  conceptions  of  the 
relation  of  the  Logos  to  the  Father,  Justin  hastily  refers  the 
beginning  of  the  Personal  Subsistence  of  the  Word  to  revelation 
or  to  the  creation,  and  he  accordingly  speaks  of  the  Word  as 
being  caused  by  the  Will  of  God.  But  Justin  did  not  place  the 
Son  on  the  footing  of  a  creature ;  he  did  not  hold  a  strict 
8ubordinationism<l ;  since  he  teaches  distinctly  that  the  Logos 
is  of  the  Essence  of  God,  that  He  is  potentially  and  eternally  in 
Gfod'.  Thus  St.  Justin's  language  at  first  sight  seems  to  em- 
brace two  opposite  and  not  yet  refuted  heresies :  both  can  appeal 
to  him  with  equal  justice,  or  rather  with  equal  want  of  it*. 

(/3)  Reflect  further  that  a  doctrine  may  be  held  in  its  int^rity, 
and  yet  be  presented  to  men  of  two  different  periods,  under 
aspects  in  many  ways  different.  So  it  was  with  the  doctrine  of 
Christ's  Divinity,  in  the  ante-Nicene  as  compared  with  the  post- 
Nicene  age  of  its  promulgation.  While  the  Gospel  was  still 
struggling  with  paganism  throughout  the  empire,  the  Church 
undoubtedly  laid  the  utmost  possible  stress  upon  the  Unity  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  For  this  was  the  primal  truth  which  she 
had  to  assert  most  emphatically  in  the  face  of  polytheism.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  was  necessary  to  insist  with  particular  em- 
phasis upon  those  relations  which  secure  and  explain  the  Unity 
of  the  Divine  Persons  in  the  Blessed  Trinity.  That,  in  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  the  Divine  Life,  the  Father  is  the  Fount  or 
Source  of  Gknlhead,  from  Whom  by  eternal  Generation  and 
Procession  respectively,  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  derive  their 
Personal  Being,  was  the  clear  meaning  of  the  theological  state- 
ments of  the  New  Testament.  When,  then,  Origen  speaks  of 
the  Father  as  the  *  first  God*,'  he  means  what  the  Apostle  meant 
by  the  expression,  *  One  God  and  Father  of  all,  Who  is  above 
all.'  He  implicitly  means  that,  independently  of  all  time  and 
inferiority,  the  Son's  Life  was  derived  from,  and,  in  that  sense, 
subordinate  to  the  Life  of  the  Father.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
to  speak  with  perfect  accuracy  upon  such  a  subject,  so  as  to 

Q  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Erster  Theil,p.  426,  n.  22. 
'  Contr.  Tryph.  c.  61 :  6  Sths  yey4yiniKt  Zlnmixiy  rtwa  4^  iaurov  Xa>iic^. 
■  Dorner,  Person  Christi,  Erster  Theil,  p.  426.     See  the  whole  passage  in 
which  this  is  very  ably  argued  against  Semisch. 
t  Contr.  Gels.  vi.  47  :   6  itpSfTos  kc^  iwl  Ttact  Bc^f. 
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express  the  ideas  of  derivation  and  subordinateness,  while  avoiding 
the  cognate  but  fals^  and  disturbing  ideas  of  posteriority  in 
time  and  inferiority  of  nature,  was  difficult.  For  as  yet  the 
dogmatic  language  of  the  Church  was  comparatively  unfixed, 
and  a  lai^e  discretion  was  left  to  individual  teachers.  They  used 
material  images  to  express  what  was  in  their  thoughts.  These 
images,  drawn  from  created  things,  were  of  course  not  adequate 
to  the  Uncreated  Object  Which  fiiey  were  designed  to  illustrate. 
Yet  they  served  to  introduce  an  imperfect  conception  of  It**. 
The  fathers  who  employed  them,  having  certain  Emanatist 
theories  in  view,  repeatedly  urged  that  the  Son  is  derived  from 
the  Father  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  attributes  of  Will  and 
Power.  Looking  to  our  human  experience,  we  conceive  of  will 
as  prior  to  that  which  it  calls  into  being;  but  in  God  the 
Eternal  Will  and  the  EtemaJ  Act  are  coincident;  and  the 
phrase  of  St.  Justin  which  refers  the  existence  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Divine  Will  is  only  misunderstood  because  it  is  construed  in 
an  anthropomorphic  sense.  In  like  manner  the  Alexandrian  dis- 
tinction between  the  \6yo£  ivdiaSeros  and  the  \6yog  7rpo(f}opiK6s 
fell  in  naturally  with  the  subordinationist  teaching  in  the  ante- 
Nicene  Church.  It  could,  in  a  sense,  be  said  that  the  Son  left  the 
Bosom  of  the  Father  when  He  went  forth  to  create,  and  the  act 
of  creation  was  thus  described  as  a  kind  of  second  generation  of 
the  Son.  But  the  expression  did  not  imply,  as  it  has  been  un- 
derstood to  imply,  a  denial  of  His  eternal  Qeneration,  and  of  His 
unbegotten,  unending  Subsistence  in  God.  This  indeed  is  plain 
from  the  very  writers  who  use  it*.  Generally  speaking,  the 
early  fathers  are  bent  on  insisting  on  the  subordination  (Kara 
ro^iv)  of  the  Son,  as  protecting  and  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Divine  Unity.  If  some  of  these  expressed  themselves  too 
incautiously  or  boldly,  the  general  truth  itself  was  never  dis- 

■  '  In  some  instances  [of  ante-Nicene  language]  which  are  urged,  it  is 
quite  obvious  on  the  surface  that  the  writer  is  r^Iy  wishing  to  express  the 
idea  of  the  Son's  generation  being  absolutely  coeval  with  the  Eternal  Being 
of  the  Father,  and  is  using  the  examples  from  the  natural  world,  where 
the  derivation  is  most  immediately  consequent  upon  the  existence  of  the 
thing  derived  from,  in  order  broadly  to  impress  that  idea  of  coeval  upon 
the  reader's  mind.  "The  Son,"  says  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  "issues 
from  the  Father  quicker  than  light  from  the  sunv"  Here,  however,  the  very 
aim  of  the  illustration  to  express  simultaneousness  is  turned  against  it,  and 
special  attention  is  called  to  the  word  "  quicker,**  as  if  the  writer  had  only 
degrees  of  quickness  in  his  mind,  and  only  made  the  Son's  generation  from  His 
source  ** quicker**  than  that  of  light  from  its  source, and  not  absolutely  coeval.* 
Christian  Remembrancer,  Jan.  1847,  Art.  Newman  on  Development,  p.  137. 

z  See  the  examination  of  passages  in  Newman's  Arians,  pp.  215-218. 
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credited  in  the  Church.  Subordinationism  was  indeed  allowed 
to  fall  somewhat  into  the  shade,  when  the  decline  of  paganism 
made  it  possible,  and  the  activities  of  Arianism  made  it 
necessaiy,  to  contemplate  Jesus  Christ  in  the  absoluteness  of 
His  Personal  Godhead  rather  than  in  that  relation  of  a  sub- 
ordinate, in  the  sense  of  an  eternally  derived  subsistence,  in 
which  He  also  stands  to  the  Eternal  Father.  But  Bishop  Bull  has 
shewn  how  earnestly  such  a  doctrine  of  subordination  was  also 
taught  in  the  Nicene  period ;  and  at  this  day  we  confess  it  in 
the  Nicene  Creed  itself.  And  the  stress  which  was  laid  upon  it 
in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  which  goes  far  to  explain 
much  of  the  language  which  is  sometimes  held  to  be  of  doubtful 
orthodoxy,  is  in  reality  perfectly  consistent  with  the  broad  fact 
that  from  the  first  the  general  current  of  Church  language  pro- 
claims the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God. 

(y)  For  that  truth  was  beyond  doubt  the  very  central  feature 
of  the  teaching  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  even  when  Church 
teachers  had  not  yet  recognised  all  that  it  necessarily  involved, 
and  had  not  yet  elaborated  the  accurate  statement  of  its  rela- 
tionship to  other  truths  around  it  The  writers  whose  less- 
considered  expressions  are  brought  forward  in  favour  of  an 
opposite  conclusion  do  not  sustain  it.  If,  as  we  have  seen, 
Justin  may  be  quoted  by  those  who  push  the  JDivinity  of  Christ 
to  the  denial  of  His  Personal  distinction  from  the  Father 3^,  no 
less  than  by  Arianizers ;  so  also,  as  Petavius  himself  admits  ^  do 
both  Origen  and  Tertullian  anticipate  the  very  language  of  the 
Nicene  Creed.  Nor,  when  their  expressions  are  fairly  examined, 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  writers  who  imported  the  philo- 
sophical category  of  the  Xoyor  Mtddtrog  and  irfxxJMptK^s  into 
Christian  theology  did  really  believe  with  all  their  hearts  in  the 
eternal  Generation  of  the  Word.  For  it  should  especially  be 
remarked  that  when  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  was 
broadly  proposed  to  the  mind  of  the  ante-Nicene  Church,  the 
answer  was  not  a  doubtful  or  hesitating  one.  Any  recognised 
assault  upon  it  stirred  the  heart  of  the  Church  to  energetic 
protest.  When  Victor  of  Rome  exconmiunicated  the  Quarto- 
decimans,  his  censures  were  answered  either  by  open  remon- 
strance or  by  tacit  disregard,  throughout  Gaul  and  the  East^. 
When  he  cut  oflf  Theodotus  from  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
the  act  commanded  universal  acquiescence  ;  the  Christian  heart 
thrilled  with  indignation  at  '  the  God-denying  apostasy*  of  the 

f  Petav.  de  Trin.  i.  6,  6.  «  Ibid.  i.  4,  6 ;  5,  3. 

*  Eus.  Hist.  EccL  v.  24. 
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tanner  of  Byzantium^.  When  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  writing 
with  incautious  zeal  against  the  Sabellians,  was  charged  with 
heterodoxy  on  the  subject  of  our  Lord's  Divine  Nature,  he  at  once 
addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Home  an  explanation  which  is  in  fact 
an  anticipation  of  the  language  of  Athanasius^.  When  Paulus 
of  Samosata  appeared  in  one  of  the  first  sees  of  Christendom, 
the  universal  excitement,  the  emphatic  protests,  the  final,  mea- 
sured, and  solemn  condemnation  which  he  provoked,  proved  how 
deeply  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  was  rooted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Church  of  the  third  century.  Moreover,  unless  Christ's  absolute 
Godhead  had  been  thus  a  matter  of  Catholic  belief,  the  rise 
of  such  a  heresy  as  that  of  Sabellianism  would  have  been  im- 
possible. Sabellianism  overstates  that  which  Arianism  denies. 
Sabellianism  presupposes  the  truth  of  Christ's  Godhead,  which, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  it  exaggerates  even  to  the  point  of  rejecting 
His  Personal  distinctness  from  the  Father.  Tf  the  belief  of  the 
ante-Nicene  Church  had  been  really  Arianizing,  Noetus  could 
not  have  appealed  to  it  as  he  did,  while  perverting  it  to  a  denial 
of  h3rpostatic  distinctions  in  the  Godhead <^  \  and  Arius  himself 
might  have  only  passed  for  a  representative  of  the  subordina- 
tionism  of  Origen,  and  of  the  literalism  of  Antiocb,  instead  of 
being  condemned  as  a  sophistical  dialectician  who  had  broken 
altogether  with  the  historical  tradition  of  the  Church,  by 
daring  to  oppose  a  central  truth  of  her  unchanging  faith. 

The  idea  that  our  Lord's  Divinity  was  introduced  into  the 
belief  and  language  of  the  Church  at  a  period  subsequent, to  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  was  indeed  somewhat  adventurously  put 
forward  by  some  early  Humanitarians.  Keference  has  already 
been  made  in  another  connection  to  an  important  passage,  which 
is  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  an  anonymous  writer  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century.  This 
passage  enables  us  to  observe  the  temper  and  method  of  treat- 
ment encountered  by  any  such  theory  in  ante-Nicene  times. 

The  Humanitarian  .Artemon  seems  to  have  been  an  accom- 
plished philosopher  and  mathematician;  and  he  maintained  that 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  imported  into  the  Church  during  the 
episcopate  of  2iephyrinus,  who  succeeded  Victor  in  the  Roman 
chair.  Now  if  this  story  could  have  been  substantiated,  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  suppose,  either  that  the  Church  was  the 

^  Eus.  Hist.  Eccl.  T.  18  :  r^f  ippriviBtov  iitooraaias.     Epiphan.  Hser.  54. 

*  See  St.  Athan.  de  Sent.  Dionysii,  c.  4,  sqq. 

*  St.  Hippol.  contr.  Hser.  Noeti,  c.  i :  d  8i  Lniffraro  X^f,  *Tf  olw  kokIv 
iroifl?  ^o^d(i»»  rhy  Xpiirr6v ;'    See  also  Epiphanius,  Hser.  5  7. 
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organ  of  a  continuous  and  not  yet  completed  revelation,  or  else 
that  the  doctrine  'was  a  human  speculation  unwarrantably  added 
to  the  simpler  creed  of  an  earlier  age.  But  the  writer  to  whom 
I  have  referred  meets  the  allegation  of  Artemon  by  denying 
it  point-blank.  *  Perchance,'  he  archly  observes,  *  what  they 
[the  Artemonites]  say  might  be  credible,  were  it  not  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  contradict  them  ;  and  then  also  there  are  worits 
of  certain  brethren,  older  than  the  days  of  Victor,  works 
written  in  defence  of  the  truth,  and  against  the  heresies  then 
prevailing.  I  speak  of  Justin  and  Miltiades,  and  Tatian  and 
Clement,  and  many  others,  by  all  of  whom  the  Divinity  of 
Christ  is 'asserted.  For  who,'  he  continues,  'knows  not  the 
works  of  Irenseus  and  Melito,  and  the  rest,  in  which  Christ  is 
announced  as  God  and  Man®  V  This  was  the  argument  upon 
which  the  Church  of  those  ages  instinctively  fell  back  when  she 
was  accused  of  adding  to  her  creed.  Particular  writers  might 
have  understated  truth  ;  or  they  might  have  ventured  upon  ex- 
pressions requiring  explanation ;  or  they  might  have  written 
economically  as  in  view  of  particular  lines  of  thought,  and  have 
been  construed  by  others  without  the  qualifications  which  were 
present  to  their  own  minds.  But  there  could  be  no  mists^e 
about  the  continuous  drift  and  meaning  of  the  belief  around 
which  they  moved,  and  which  was  always  in  the  background  of 
their  ideas  and  language.  There  could  be  no  room  for  the 
charge  that  they  had  invented  a  new  dogma,  when  it  could  be 
shewn  that  the  Church  from  the  beginning,  and  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself,  had  taught  what  they  were  said  to  have  invented. 

III.  Of  the  objections  to  which  the  Homoousion  is  exposed 
in  the  present  day,  there  are  two  which  more  particularly 
demand  our  attention. 

(a)  *  Is  not  the  Homoousion,'  it  is  said,  *  a  development  %  Was 
it  not  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  sixty  years  before  it 
was  received  at  Nicaea  %  Is  not  this  fact  indicative  of  a  forward 
movement  in  the  mind  of  the  Church?  Does  it  not  shew  that  the 
tide  of  dogmatic  belief  was  rising,  and  that  it  covered  ground 
in  the  Nicene  age  which  it  had  deliberately  left  untouched  in 
the  age  preceding  ?  And,  if  this  be  so,  if  we  admit  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  perpetual  growth  in  the  Churches  creed  ;  why  should 
we  not  accept  the  latest  results  of  such  a  principle  as  un- 
equivocally as  we  close  with  its  earlier  results  1   If  we  believe 


•  Eos.  Hist.  Bed.  t.  28.     It  is  probable  that  St.  Hippolytus  wrote  'The 
Little  Labyrinth.' 
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that  the  Nicen©  decision  is  an  assertion  of  the  truth  of  God, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  adopt  a  similar  belief  respecting  that 
proclamation  of  the  sinless  conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
which  startled  Christendom  twelve  years  ago,  and  which  has 
since  that  date  been  added  to  the  official  creed  of  the  largest 
section  of  the  Christian  Church  V 

Here,  the  first  point  to  be  considered  turns  on  a  question  of 
words.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  doctrinal  development  ?  Do  we 
mean  an  explanation  of  an  already  existing  idea  or  belief,  pre- 
sumably giving  to  that  belief  greater  precision  and  exactness  in 
our  own  or  other  minds,  but  adding  nothing  whatever  to  its 
real  area^l  Or  do  we  mean  the  positive  substantial  growth  of 
the  belief  itself,  whether  through  an  enlargement  from  within, 
just  as  the  acorn  developes  into  the  oak,  or  throu^  an  accretion 
,  from  without  of  new  intellectual  matter  gathered  around  it,  like 
the  aggrandisements  whereby  the  infant  colony  developes  into 
the  powerful  empire  1 

'  In  this  sense  a  Development  of  Doctrine  must  necessarily  be  admitted. 
When  the  life  of  the  individual  soul  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  there  must  be 
a  continuously  increasing  knowledge  of  Divine  Truth.  St.  Aug.  in  Joan.  Ev. 
Tract,  xiv.  c.  3.  n.  5  :  *  Crescat  ergo  Deus  qui  semper  perfectus  est,  crescat 
in  te.  Quant^  enim  magis  intelligis  Deum,  et  quantb  magis  capis,  videtur  in 
te  crescere  Deus  ;  in  se  autem  non  crescit,  sed  semper  perfectus  est.  Intel- 
ligebas  heri  modicum;  intelligis  hodi6  amplius,  intelliges  eras  multi»  ampliiis: 
lumen  ipsum  Dei  crescit  in  te ;  ita  velut  Deus  crescit,  qui  semper  perfectus 
manet.  Qu«madmodum  si  curarentur  alicujus  oculi  ex  pristinft  ctecitate,  et 
indperet  videre  paululum  lucis,  et  alift  die  plus  videret,  et  terti&  die  amplius, 
vidtrelur  illi  lux  crescere :  lux  tamen  perfecta  est,  sive  ipse  videat,  sive  non 
videat.  Sic  est  et  interior  homo  :  proficit  quidem  in  Deo,  et  Deus  in  illo 
videtur  crescere ;  ipse  tamen  mintiitur,  ut  k  glori&  suA  decidat,  et  in  gloriam 
Dei  surgat.'  A  somewhat  analogous  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  Truth, 
received  from  Christ  and  His  Apostles,  is  found  in  the  collective  Christian  So- 
ciety. Vincent.  Lerinens.  Commonit.  c.  38 :  *  NuUusne  erg5  in  Ecclesift  Dei 
profectus  ?  Habeatur  planb  et  maximus :  nam  quis  ille  est  tarn  invidus  homi- 
nibus,  tam  exosus  Deo,  qui  illud  prohibere  conetur?  Crescat  igitur  oportet,  et 
multum  vehementerque  proficiat  tam  singulorum  quam  omnium,  tam  unius 
hominis  quam  totius  ecclesiae  setatum  ac  sseculomm  gradibus,  intelligeutift, 
scientid,  sapientift.'  Not  that  this  increasing  apprehension  of  the  true  force  and 
bearings  of  the  truth  revealed  in  its  fulness  once  for  all  involves  any  addition 
to  or  subtraction  from  that  one  unchanging  body  of  truth.  Commonit.  c  30 : 
*Fas  est  enim  ut  prisca  ilia  coelestis  philosophise  dogmata  prooessu  temporis 
excurentur,  limentur,  poliantur;  sed  nefas  est  ut  commutentnr,  nehs  ut 
detruncentur,  nefos  ut  mutilentur.  Accipiant  licet  evidentiam,  lucem,  dis- 
tinctionem  ;  sed  retineant  necesse  est  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprieta- 
tern.'  There  is  then  no  real  increase  in  the  body  of  truth  committed  to  the 
Church,  but  only  a  clearer  perception  on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  the  force 
and  bearings  of  that  truth  which  she  had  possessed  in  its  completeness 
from  the  first.  With  some  few  drawbacks,  this  is  &irly  stated  by  Stauden- 
maier.    Wetzer  and  Welte's  Diction.  Encyd.;  art  Dogma. 
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Now  if  it  be  asked,  which  is  the  natural  sense  of  the  word 
*  development/  I  reply  that  we  ordinarily  mean  by  it  an  actual 
enlargement  of  that  which  is  said  to  be  developed.  And  in  that 
sense  I  proceed  to  deny  that  the  Homoousion  was  a  develop- 
ment. It  was  not  related  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  as  an 
oak  is  related  to  an  acorn.  Its  real  relation  to  their  teaching 
was  that  of  an  exact  and  equivalent  translation  of  the  language 
of  one  intellectual  period  into  the  language  of  another.  The 
New  Testament  had  taught  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Lord  of 
nature  %  and  of  men  \  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spiritual  world  *  \ 
that  He  is  the  world's  Legislator,  its  King  and  its  Judge  ^ ;  that 
He  is  the  Searcher  of  hearts  \  the  Pardoner  of  sins  °*,  the  Well- 
spring  of  life  "  ;  tliat  He  is  Giver  of  true  blessedness  and  salva- 
tion o,  and  the  Raiser  of  the  dead  p  \  it  distinctly  attributed  to 
Him  omnipresence <J,  omnipotence',  omniscience « ;  eternity*, 
absolute  likeness  to  the  Father  v;  absolute  oneness  with  the 
Father »,  an  equal  share  in  the  honour  due  to  the  Fathery,  a  like 
claim  upon  the  trust  2,  the  faith »,  and  the  love  ^  of  humanity. 
The  New  Testament  had  spoken  of  Him  as  the  Creator  c  and 
Preserver  of  the  world  \  as  the  Lord  of  all  things,  as  the  King 
of  kings  ©,  the  Distributor  of  all  graces  f,  the  Brightness  of  the 

«  St.  John  V.  17  ;  St  Matt.  viii.  3,  13 ;  ix.  6,  aa,  45,  29 ;  St.  John  iv.  50; 
▼.  8.  This  power  over  nature  He  delegated  to  others :  St.  Matt.  x.  i,  8 ; 
St.  Mark  xvi.  17;  St.  Luke  x.  17  ;  St.  John  xiv.  la  ;  Acts  iii.  6,  la,  t6  ;  ix. 
34;  xvi.  18.  *»  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18-20;  St.  John  v.  ai,  aa;  xvii.  a. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  ai,  a3;  xviii.  18 ;  xxvi.  64;  St.  John.  i.  51  ;  xx.  la,  &c. 

^  St.  Matt,  v.— vii. ;  xi.  29,  30 ;  xv.  18 ;  xviii.  19  ;  xxv.  34,  40;  St.  John 
viii.  36 ;  xiv.  ai ;  xv.  la ;  xx.  a3,  &c 

1  St.  John  i.  47-50 ;  "•  «4t  25 ;  »▼.  I7>  18 ;  vL  15,  70 ;  xvi.  19,  33  ;  Rev. 
ii.  23. 

"*  St.  Matt.  ix.  a,  6 ;  St.  Luke  v.  ao,  34 ;  vii.  48  ;  xxiv.  47 ;  and  St.  John 
XX.  a3 ,  where  He  delegates  the  absolving  power  to  others. 

n  St.  John  iv.  13,  14;  V.  ai,  a6,  40  ;  vi.  47,  51-58;  x.  28. 

*  St.  Matt.  vii.  a  i  sq. ;  St.  John  vi.  39, 40 ;  x.  28 ;  Acts  iv.  i  a ;  Heb.  ii.10,14. 
P  St.  John  V.  ai,  25 ;  xi.  35.    Christ  raises  Himself  from  death  :  St.  John 

ii.  19  ;  X.  18.  4  Ibid.  iii.  13 ;  St.  Matt,  xviii.  ao. 

r  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  18  ;  PhiL  iii.  ai ;  Heb.  L  3. 
■  St.  Matt.  XL  a7 ;  St.  John  iii.  11-13  ;  vi.  46 ;  x.  15  ;  Col.  ii.  3. 
t  St.  John  viii.  58  ;  xvil  5  ;  Rev.  i.  8  ;  ii.  8 ;  xxiL  la,  13. 
«  St.  John  V.  17,  19,  ai,  a6 ;  x.  28,  29 ;  xiv.  7. 
»  Ibid.  X.  28,  30 ;  xiv.  10.  1  Ibid.  v.  23. 

"  Ibid.  xiv.  I ;  xvi,  33  ;  Col.  i.  27 ;  St.  Matt.  xii.  21. 

*  St.  John  vi.  27 ;  i  St.  John  iii.  23  ;  Acts  xvi.  31 ;  xx.  ai. 
*>  I  Cor.  xvi.  aa  ;  St.  John  xiv.  23. 

«  St  John  i  3  ;  Col.  i.  16;  Heb.  i.  a,  10.        *  CoL  i.  17;  Heb.  i.  3. 

*  Acts  x.  36  ;  Jude  4  ;  Rev.  xvii.  14 ;  xix.  16. 
'  St  John  i.  la,  14,  16,  17;  2  Thess.  ii.  16. 
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Father's  Glory  and  the  Impress  of  His  Being  8 ;  as  being  in  the 
form  of  God  \  as  containing  in  Himself  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  i,  as  being  God  \  This  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purpose  had  been  said  in  the  New  Testament.  When  therefore 
the  question  was  raised  whether  Jesus  Christ  was  or  was  not 
*of  one  substance  with'  the  Father,  it  became  clear  that  of  two 
courses  one  must  be  adopted.  Either  an  affirmative  answer 
must  be  given,  or  the  teaching  of  the  apostles  themselves  must 
be  explained  away*.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Nicene  fathers 
only  affirmed,  in  the  philosophical  language  of  the  fourth 
century,  what  our  Lord  and  the  apostles  had  taught  in  the 
popular  dialects  of  the  first.  If  then  the  Nicene  Council 
developed,  it  was  a  development  by  explanation.  It  was  a  deve- 
lopment which  placed  the  intrinsically  unchangeable  dogma, 
committed  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Church,  in  its  true  relation 
to  the  new  intellectual  world  that  had  grown  up  around  Chris- 
tians in  the  fourth  century.  Whatever  vacillations  of  thought 
might  have  been  experienced  here  or  there,  whatever  doubtfiil 
expressions  might  have  escaped  from  theologians  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  no  real  doubt  could  be  raised  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  original  teachers  of  Christianity,  or  as  to  the  true  drift 
and  main  current  of  the  continuous  traditional  belief  of  the 
Church.  The  Nicene  divines  interpreted  in  a  new  language  the 
belief  of  their  first  fathers  in  the  faith.  They  did  not  enlarge 
it ;  they  vehemently  protested  that  they  were  simply  preserving 
and  handing  on  what  they  had  received.  The  very  pith  of  their 
objection  to  Arianism  was  its  novelty :  it  was  false  because  it 
was  of  recent  origin"^.  They  themselves  were  forced  to  say  what 
they  meant  by  their  creed,  and  they  said  it.  Their  explanation 
added  to  the  sum  of  authoritative  ecclesiastical  language,  but  it 
did  not  add  to  the  number  of  articles  in  the  Christian  faith :  the 
area  of  the  creed  was  not  enlarged.  Tbe  Nicene  Council  did  not 
vote  a  new  honour  to  Jesus  Christ  which  He  had  not  before 

«  Heb.  i.  3 ;  Col.  i.  15 ;  a  Cor.  iv.  4. 

»>  Phil.  ii.  6.  »  Col.  ii.  9  ;  St.  John  i.  14,  16. 

k  Bt.  John  i.  I ;  Acts  zx.  28  ;  Rom.  ix.  5;  Titos  ii.  13  ;  1  St.  John  t.  20. 
Compare  Rom.  viii.  9-11  with  Rom.  xiv.  10-12. 

>  Muhler,  Symbolik,  p.  610 :  '  Waren  sie  (the  Socinians)  schiirfere  Denker 
gewesen,  so  mussten  sie  zur  Kinsicht  gelangen,  dass,  wenn  das  Evangelium 
den  Sohn  als  ein  personliches  Wesen,  und  zugleich  als  Gott  darstellt,  wie 
die  Sodnianer  tucht  laiigneten  (Christ.  Relig.  institut.  bibl.  frat.  Pol.  tom.  i. 
p.  655.  £s  wird  Joh.  i.  i ;  zx.  21  dtirt.),  kein  anderes  Verhaltniss  zwischen 
ihm  und  dem  Vater  derdcbar  sei,  als  jenes,  welches  die  katholische  Kirche  von 
An  fang  ao  geglaubt  hatte.'  m  Socr.  Hist.  £ccl.  i.  6. 
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possessed  :  it  defined  more  clearly  the  original  and  unalterable 
bases  of  that  supreme  place  which  from  the  dajs  of  the  apostles 
He  had  held  in  the  thought  and  heart,  in  the  speculative  and 
active  life  of  Christendom. 

The  history  of  the  symbol  Homoousion  during  the  third 
century  might,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  favour  the  position,  that 
its  adoption  at  Nicsea  was  of  the  nature  of  an  accretive  develop- 
ment Already,  indeed,  Dionysius  and  others  (perhaps  Origen) 
had  employed  it  to  express  the  faith  of  the  Church  ;  but  it  had 
been,  so  to  speak,  disparaged  and  discoloured  by  the  patronage 
of  the  Yalentinians  and  the  Manichseana  In  the  Catholic  theo- 
logy the  word  denoted  fiill  participation  in  the  absolute  self- 
existing  Individuality  of  God°.  Besides  this,  the  word  suggested 
the  distinct  personality  of  its  immediate  Subject  \  unless  it  had 
suggested  this,  it  would  have  been  tautologous.  In  ordinary 
language  it  was  applied  to  things  which  are  only  similar  to  each 
other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  mind& 
No  such  abstraction  was  possible  in  the  contemplation  of  Cod. 
His  ovo-m  is  Himself,  peculiar  to  Himself,  and  One ;  and  there- 
fore to  be  ofioova-tos  with  Him  is  to  be  internal  to  that  Uncreated 
Nature  Which  is  utterly  and  necessarily  separate  from  all  created 
beings.  But  the  Valentinians  used  the  word  to  denote  the 
relation  of  their  -^Eons  to  the  Divine  Pleroma ;  and  the  Mani- 
chseans  said  that  the  soul  of  man  was  dfwowriov  t6  Gc^,  in  a 
materialistic  sense.  When  then  it  was  taken  into  the  service  of 
these  Emanatist  doctrines,  the  Homoousion  implied  nothing 
higher  than  a  generic  or  specific  bond  of  unity «.  These  uses  of 
the  word  implied  that  ovaia  itself  was  something  beyond  God, 
and  moreover,  as  was  suggested  by  its  Manichaean  associations, 
something  material.  Paulus  of  Samosata  availed  himself  of  this 
depreciation  of  the  word  to  attack  its  Catholic  use  as  being  really 

»  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  defines  ovffia  as  vpciyfia  avOiwapicrov,  fiif  Mfitpov 
kripov  Tphi  r\,v  iavrov  (rvcTouriv,    Apnd  Suicer.  in  voc.  ovaia. 

o  'Ofioo^ffios  properly  means  of  the  same  nature — ^L  e.  under  the  same 
general  nature  or  species.  It  is  applied  to  things  which  are  but  similar  to 
each  other,  and  are  considered  as  one  by  an  abstraction  of  our  minds.  Thus 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  stars  being  bfutolxria  with  each  other.'  Newman, 
Arians,  p.  203.  *  Valentinianism/  he  says  (p.  206),  *  applied  the  word  to 
the  Creator  and  His  creatures  in  this  its  original  philosophical  sense.  The 
Manichees  followed  ....  they  too  were  Emanatists/  &c.  But  such  a  usage 
offends  against  *  the  great  revealed  principle*  of  '  the  incommunicable  . .  . 
Individuality  of  the  Divine  Essence  :*  according  to  which  principle  duoo^tos, 
as  used  of  the  Son,  defined  Him  as  *  necessarily  included  in  That  Individuality.' 
See  Dr.  Newman*s  valuable  note  on  St.  Athanasius'  Treatises,  i.  153,  note  a 
(Libr.  Fath.) ;  Ibid.  35,  note  t ;  and  Soc  i.  8. 
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materialistic.  Paulus  argued  that  'if  the  Father  and  the  Son 
were  6/iooucrioi,  there  was  some  common  oWia  in  which  they 
partook,'  higher  than,  and  *  distinct  from,  the  Divine  Persons 
themselves  p.*  Firmilian  and  Gregory  were  bent,  not  upon  the 
philological  object  of  restoring  the  word  Sfioovcrios  to  its  real 
sense,  but  upon  the  religious  duty  of  asserting  the  true  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  in  language  the  meaning  of  which 
would  be  plain  to  their  contemporaries.  The  Nicene  Fathers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  able,  under  altered  circumstances,  to 
vindicate  for  the  word  its  Catholic  meaning,  unaffected  by  any 
Emanatist  gloss ;  and  accordingly,  in  their  hands,  it  protected 
the  very  truth  which  at  Antioch,  sixty  years  earlier,  it  would 
have  obscured.  St.  Athanasius  tells  us  that  'the  fathers  who 
deposed  the  Samosatene  took  the  word  Homoousion  in  a 
corporeal  sense.  For  Paulus  sophisticated  by  saying  that  if . . . . 
Christ  was  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  there  must  necessarily 
be  three  substances,  one  which  was  prior  and  two  others  spring- 
ing from  it.  Therefore,  with  reason,  to  avoid  that  sophism  of 
Paulus,  the  fathers  said  that  Christ  was  not  consubstantial,  that 
is,  that  He  was  not  in  that  relation  to  the  Father  which  Paulus 
had  in  his  mind.  On  the  other  hand,'  continues  St.  Athanasius, 
Hhose  who  condemned  the  Arian  heresy  saw  through  the  cunning 
of  Paulus,  and  considered  that  in  things  incorporeal,  especially 
in  Ood,  ''  consubstantial''  did  not  mean  what  he  had  supposed ; 

so  they,  knowing  the  Son  to  be  begotten  of  the  Substance, 

with  reason  called  Him  consubstantial.'  Paulus,  as  a  subtle 
and  hardheaded  dialectician,  had  contrived  to  impose  upon  the 
term  a  sense,  which  either  made  the  Son  an  inferior  being  or 
else  destroyed  the  Unity  of  God.  He  used  the  word,  as  St. 
Hilary  says,  as  mischievously  as  the  Arians  rejected  the  use  of  if; 
while  the  fathers  at  Antioch  set  it  aside  from  a  motive  as  loyal 

P  Newman,  Arians,  p.  209.     See  the  whole  passage. 

4  St.  Athan.  De  Sjnodis,  §  45 ;  cf.  Cave,  Hist.  Lit.  i.  134.  '  Non  aliod 
dicit  Athanasius  quam  Paulum  ex  detorto  Catholicorum  vocabulo  sophisticum 
argumentum  contra  Christi  Divinitatem  excogitasse ;  nempe,  nisi  coniiteremur 
Christum  exhomine  Deum  &ctum  esse,  sequereturipsum  Patri  esse  Sfioo^aioVy 
ac  proinde  tres  esse  substantias,  unam  quidem  primariam,  duas  ex  ill&  deri- 
vatas :  a-wnariKus  enim  et  crasso  sensu  vocabulum  accepit,  quasi  in  essentia 
divinft,  perinde  ac  in  rebus  corporeis  usu  venit,  ut  ab  unA  substantia  altera, 
eaque  diversa,  derivetur.  Quocirca,  ne  hac  voce  hieretici  ulterids  abuterentur, 
silentio  supprimendam  censuerunt  patres  Antiocheni :  non  quod  Catholicum 
Toeis  sensum  damnarent,  sed  ut  omnem  sophistic^  cavillandi  occasionem 
hieretids  prseriperent,  ut  ex  Athanasio,  Basilio,  aliisque,  abunde  liquet.' 

'  St.  Hil.  de  Syn.  86 :  '  Malb  Homoousion  Samosatenus  confessus  est,  sed 
nunquam  melius  Ariani  negaverunt.' 
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to  Catholic  truth  as  was  that  which  led  to  its  adoption  at  Nicaea". 
Language  is  worth,  after  all,  just  what  it  means  to  those  who 
use  it.  Origen  had  rejected  and  Tertullian  had  defended  the 
irpo^oXfi  from  an  identical  theological  motive ;  and  the  opposite 
lines  of  action,  adopted  by  the  Councils  of  Antioch  and  Nicsea 
respectively,  are  so  far  from  proving  two  distinct  beliefs  respect- 
ing the  higher  Nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  when  closely  examined, 
they  exhibit  an  absolute  identity  of  creed  and  purpose  brought 
face  to  face  with  two  distinct  sets  of  intellectual  circumstances. 
The  faith  and  aim  of  the  Church  was  one  and  unchanging.  But 
the  question,  whether  a  particular  symbol  would  represent  her 
mind  with  practical  accuracy,  received  an  answer  at  Antioeh 
which  would  have  been  an  error  at  Nicaea.  The  Church  looked 
hard  at  the  Homoousion  at  Antioch,  when  heresy  had  perverted 
its  popular  sense ;  and  she  set  it  aside.  She  examined  it  yet 
more  penetratingly  at  Nicsea ;  and  from  then  until  now  it  has 
been  the  chosen  symbol  of  her  unalterable  faith  in  the  literal 
Godhead  of  her  Divine  Head. 

Therefore  between  the  imposition  of  the  Homoousion  and  the 
recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  there  is  no  real 
correspondence.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  latter  is  accepted  only 
by  a  section  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  was  promulgated  by 
an  authority  whose  modem  claims  the  fathers  of  Nicsea  would 
have  regarded  with  sincere  astonishment.  The  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  still  more  fundamental ;  it  lies  in  the  substance 
of  the  two  definitions  respectively.  The  Nicene  fatliers  did  but 
assert  a  truth  which  had  been  held  to  be  of  primary,  vital  import 
from  the  first ;  they  asserted  it  in  terms  which  brought  it  vividly 
home  to  the  intelligence  of  their  day.  They  were  explaining  old 
truth ;  they  were  not  setting  forth  as  truth  that  which  had  before 
been  matter  of  opinion.  But  the  recent  definition  asserts  that  an 
hjrpothesis,  unheard  of  for  centuries  after  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Gospel,  and  then  vehemently  maintained  and  as  vehe- 
mently controverted*  by  theologians  of  at  least  equal  claims 
to  orthodoxy,  is  a  fact  of  Divine  revelation,  to  be  received  by  all 
who  would  receive  the  true  faith  of  the  Kedeemer.  In  the  one 
case  an  old  truth  is  vindicated  by  an  explanatory  reassertion  ;  in 
the  other  the  assertion  of  a  new  fact  is  added  to  the  Creed.    The 

•  Routb»  Rel.  Sacr.  iii.  360,  ed.  1846.  See  too  Dr.  Newman's  note  7,  in 
St.  Athanasius*  Select  Treatises,  i.  p.  166.     (Oxf.  Libr.  Path.). 

^  Cf.  especially  the  treatise  of  the  Dominican,  John  de  Torquemada, 
Cardinal  de  Turrecremata,  entitled,  Tractatus  de  Veritate  Conceptionis  B. 
Virginifl.  Romae,  1547*  4to.   It  is  exceedingly  rare.  Cf.  note  G  in  App. 

^  [LECT. 
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Nicene  fathers  only  maintained  in  the  language  of  their  day 
the  original  truth  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God :  but  the  question 
whether  the  Conception  of  Mary  was  or  was  not  sinless  is  a 
distinct  question  of  fact,  standing  by  itself,  with  no  necessary 
bearing  upon  her  office  in  the  economy  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
not  related  in  the  way  of  an  explanatory  vindication  to  any 
originally  revealed  truth  beyond  it.  It  is  one  thing  to  reassert 
the  revealed  Godhead  of  Jesus ;  it  is,  in  principle,  a  fundament- 
ally distinct  thing  to  *  decree  a  new  honour*  to  Mary.  The  Ni- 
cene decision  is  the  act  of  a  Church  believing  itself  commissioned 
to  guard  a  body  of  truth  which  had  been  delivered  from  heaven 
in  its  integrity,  once  for  all.  The  recent  definition  appears  to 
presuppose  a  Church  which  can  do  more  than  guard  the  ancient 
faith,  which  is  empowered  to  make  actual  additions  to  the  nimi- 
ber  of  revealed  certainties,  which  is  the  organ  no  less  than  the 
recipient  of  a  continuous  revelation  u.  It  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  language  has  changed  its  value,  and  that  a  particular  term 
which  was  once  considered  misleading  will  now  serve  to  vindicate 
an  acknowledged  truth  \  it  is  another  thing  to  claim  the  power  of 
transfiguring  a  precarious  and  contradicted  opinion,  resting  on 

«  I  have  been  reminded  that  Roman  Catholics  do  not  admit  this  (see  the 
'Month/  Nov.  1867,)  and,  at  the  instance  of  my  reviewer,  I  quote  with  plea- 
sure the  following  language  of  the  Bull  Ineffabilu,  which  is  substantially  that 
of  Vincent  of  Lerins,  and  which  will  command  the  assent  of  £nglish  Church- 
men. The  Church  of  Christ,  says  the  Bull,  *  sedula  depositorum  apud  se 
dogmatum  custos,  et  vindex,  nihil  in  his  unquam  permutat,  nihil  minnit, 
nihil  oddity  sed  omni  industrift  vetera  fideliter  sapienterque  tractando  si  quk 
antiquitiis  informata  sunt,  et  Patrum  fides  sevit,  ita  limare  expolire  studet, 
at  prisca  ilia  coelestis  doctrinie  dogmata  accipiant  evidentiam,  lucem,  distinc- 
tionem,  sed  retineant  plenitudinem,  integritatem,  proprietatem,  ac  in  suo 
tantum  genere  crescant,  in  eodem  scilicet  dogmate,  eodem  sensu,  eftdemque 
sententift,'  p.  ii.  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  the  principle  thus  stated 
had  been  really  adhered  to,  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  could  have  been  defined  to  be  an  article  of  necessary  fiiith.  It  is  one 
thing  to  propose  a  new  and  necessary  definition  or  explanation  of  a  truth 
which  has  been  confessed  firom  the  first ;  it  is  another  thing  to  say  that  a  fact, 
the  truth  of  which  has  been  controverted  by  a  series  of  writers  of  the  highest 
authority,  is  now  so  certain  that  it  must  be  received  as  matter  of  faith.  Should 
not  the  *  nihil  addit '  of  the  Bull,  alone  have  sufficed  to  render  the  definition 
impossible  t  See  Observations  d'un  Th^ologien  sur  la  BuUe  de  Pie  IX,  relative 
k  la  Conception  de  hi  Sainte  Vierge,  Paris,  1855,  pp.  28-38  ;  La  Croyance  k 
rimmacul^e  Conception  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  ne  pent  deveuir  dogme  de  foi^ 
par  M.  I'Abb^  Laborde,  Paris,  1854,  pp.  77-83.  Can  the  assertion  that 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  certainty  of  fiiith, be 
really  rested  upon  any  other  ground,  than  an  assumption  in  the  modem 
Church  of  some  power  to  discern  and  proclaim  truths  which  were  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Church  of  the  Apostles  ? 
VII]  Ff 
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no  direct  scriptural  or  primitiye  testimony,  and  impugned  in 
terms  by  writers  of  the  date  and  authority  of  Aquinas  x,  into  a 
certainty,  claiming  submission  from  the  faith  of  Christendom  on 
nothing  less  than  a  Divine  authority.  There  is  then  no  real  rea- 
son for  the  statement  that  those  who  now  reject  the  Immaculate 
Conception  would  of  old  have  rejected  the  Homoousion.  There 
is  nothing  to  shew  that  those  who  bow  with  implicit  faith  before 
the  Nicene  decision  are  bound,  as  a  matter  of  consistency,  to 
yield  the  same  deference  of  heart  and  thought  to  the  most 
modem  development  of  doctrine  within  the  Latin  portion  of 
Catholic  Christendom. 

(i8)  But  it  may  be  rejoined :  *  Why  was  a  fresh  definition 
deemed  needful  at  Nicsea  at  all  %  Why  could  not  the  Church  of 
the  Nicene  age  have  contented  herself  with  saying  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  earlier  days  % 
Why  was  the  thought  of  Christendom  to  be  saddled  with  a 
metaphysical  symbol  which  at  least  transcends,  if  it  does  not 
destroy,  the  simplicity  of  the  Church's  first  faith  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  r 

(i)  Now  the  answer  is  simply  as  follows.  In  the  Arian  age 
it  was  not  enough  to  say  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Gk>d,  because  the 
Arians  had  contrived  to  impoverish  and  degrade  the  idea  con- 
veyed by  the  Name  of  God  so  completely  as  to  apply  that  sacred 
word  to  a  creature  y.  Of  cx)urse,  if  it  had  been  deemed  a  matter 
of  sheer  indifference  whether  Jesus  Christ  is  or  is  not  God,  it 
would  have  been  a  practical  error  to  have  insisted  on  the  truth 
of  His  real  Divinity,  and  an  equivocal  expression  might  have 
been  allowed  to  stand.  If  the  Church  of  Christ  had  been,  not 
the  school  of  revealed  truth,  in  which  the  soul  was  to  make 
knowledge  the  food  and  stimulant  of  love,  but  a  world-wide  de- 
bating club,  *  ever  seeking  and  never  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,'  it  would  then  have  been  desirable  to  keep  this  and 
all  other  fundamental  questions  open'.     Perhaps  in  that  case 

'  Sum.  Th.  iii.  a.  37,  q.  3 :  '  B.  Virgo  contraxit  quidem  originale  peccatum, 
sed  ab  eo  fuit  mundata  antequam  ex  utero  nasceretur.*  Cf.  St.  Bernard.  £p. 
174;  Durandus,  Rationale  Divinoram  Offidonim,  vii.  7.  4;  St.  Bonaventor. 
Sent.  iii.  Dist.  3,  pars  i.  art.  i.  qusest.  a. 

7  In  the  same  way  modem  Sodnians  '  believe  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ.* 
Channing,  Objections  to  Unitarian  Christianity  Considered,  Works,  vol;  ii.  p. 
361.  Yet  they  also  believe  that  Christ  'is  a  Being  distinct  from  the  one 
God.'  Ibid.  p.  5 10.  Such  a  confession  of  Christ's  'Divinity'  implies  of  course 
no  more  than  might  be  said  of  St.  John,  and  shews  how  completely  language 
may  be  emptied  of  its  original  value. 

*  See  the  letter  addre^ed  in  Constantlne's  name  to  St.  Alexander  and  to 
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the  Nicene  decision  might  with  truth  have  heen  described  as  the 
'  greatest  misfortune  that  has  happened  to  Christendom.'  But 
the  Church  believed  herself  to  possess  a  revelation  from  God, 
essential  to  the  eternal  well-being  of  the  soul  of  man.  She 
further  believed  that  the  true  Godhead  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
clearlj-revealed  truth  of  such  fundamental  and  capital  import, 
that,  divorced  from  it,  the  creed  of  Christendom  must  perish 
outright.  Plainly  therefore  it  was  the  Church's  duty  to  assert 
this  truth  in  such  language  as  might  be  unmistakably  expressive 
of  it.  Now  this  result  was  secured  by  the  Homoousion.  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  iirst  imposition,  and  it  has  been  ever  since, 
a  perfect  criterion  of  real  belief  in  the  Godhead  of  our  Lord.  It 
excluded  the  Arian  sense  of  the  word  God,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  adopted  by  the  orthodox-  How  much  it  meant  was 
proved  by  die  resistance  which  it  then  encountered,  and  by  the 
subsequent  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  destroy  or  to  evade 
it.  The  sneer  of  Gibbon  about  the  iota  which  separates  the 
semi- Arian  from  the  Catholic  symbol  (Homoiousion  from  Homo- 
ousion) is  naturally  repeated  by  those  who  believe  that  nothing 
was  really  at  stake  beyond  the  emptiest  of  abstractions,  and  who 
can  speak  of  the  fourth  century  as  an  age  of  meaningless  logo- 
machies. But  to  men  who  'are  concerned,  not  with  words,  but 
with  the  truths  which  they  enshrine,  not  with  the  mere  historic 
setting  of  a  great  struggle,  but  with  the  vital  question  at  issue 
in  it,  the  full  importance  of  the  Nicene  symbol  will  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  difference  between  Homoiousion  and  Homoousion 
convulsed  the  world  for  the  simple  reason,  that  in  that  difference 
lay  the  whole  question  of  the  real  truth  or  falsehood  of  our 
Lord's  actual  Divinity.  If  in  His  Essence  He  was  only  like  God, 
He  was  still  a  distinct  Being  from  God,  and  therefore  either 
created,  or  (per  impoasibile)  a  second  God.  In  a  great  engage- 
ment, when  man  after  man  is  laid  low  in  defence  of  the  colours 
of  his  regiment,  it  might  seem  to  a  bystander,  unacquainted  with 
the  forms  of  war,  a  prodigious  absurdity  that  so  great  a  sacrifice 
of  life  should  be  incurred  for  a  piece  of  silk  or  cotton  of  a  parti- 
cular hue ;  and  he  might  make  many  caustic  epigrams  at  the 
expense  of  the  struggling  and  suffering  combatants.  But  a 
soldier  would  tell  him  that  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  the  honour 
and  prowess  of  his  country ;  and  that  he  is  not  dying  for  a  few 


Arius  (Soc.  i.  7),  in  which  the  writer — probably  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia — 
insists  '  that  the  points  at  issue  are  minute  and  trivial.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  20.  Neale,  Hist  Alex.  i.  134. 
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yards  of  coloured  material,  but  for  the  moral  and  patriotic  idea 
which  the  material  represents.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
was  not  the  slave  of  language,  who  had  his  eye  upon  ideas, 
truths,  facts,  and  who  made  language  submissively  do  their 
work,  that  man  was  the  great  St.  Athanasius.  He  advocated 
the  Homoousion  at  Nicsea,  because  he  was  convinced  that  it  was 
the  sufficient  and  necessary  symbol  and  safeguard  of  the  treasure 
of  truth  committed  to  the  Church :  but  years  afterwards,  he 
declined  to  press  it  upon  such  of  the  semi-Arians  as  he  knew  to 
be  at  heart  sincerely  loyal  to  the  truth  which  it  protected ». 
And  during  a  period  of  fifteen  centuries  experience  has  not 
shewn  that  any  large  number  of  real  believers  in  our  Saviour's 
Grodhead  have  objected  to  the  Nicene  statement;  while  its 
efficacy  in  guarding  against  a  lapse  into  Arian  error  has  amply 
confirmed  the  far-sighted  wisdom,  which,  full  of  jealousy  for  the 
rightful  honour  of  Jesus  ^,  and  of  charity  for  the  souls  of  men, 
has  incorporated  it  for  ever  with  the  most  authoritative  profes- 
sion of  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  possessed  by 
Christendom. 

(2)  .It  may  indeed  be  urged  that  freedom  from  creeds  is 
ideally  and  in  the  abstract  the  highest  state  of  Christian  com- 
munion. It  may  be  pleaded  that  a  public  confession  of  faith 
will  produce  in  half-earnest  and  superficial  souls  a  formal  and 
mechanical  devotion ;  that  the  exposure  of  the  most  sacred 
truth  in  a  few  condensed  expressions  to  the  scepticism  and 
irreverence  of  those  who  are  strangers  to  its  essence  will  lead  to 
inevitable  ribaldry  and  scandal  But  it  b  sufficient  to  reply 
that  these  liabilities  do  not  outweigh  the  necessity  for  a  clear 
'form  of  sound  words,'  since  foipnalists  will  be  formal,  and 
sceptics  will  be  irreverent,  with  or  without, it.  And  those  who 
depreciate  creeds  among  us  now,  do  not  really  mean  to  recom- 
mend that  truth  should  be  kept  hidden,  as  in  the  first  centuries, 
in  the  secret  mind  of  the  Church  :  they  have  &r  other  purposes 

•  De  Synod.  41:  Ilpi^y  %\  rohs  &iroi€xofi4vovs  rh  fiiv  Ax\a  Tdpra  rSov  hf 
fJiKou^  ypa^4rrvy,  ir€pl  Zh  ijl6vo¥  rh  *Ofioo6atoy  ikfuptfidWopras,  xp^  f^h  &i 

Tpitf  ^x^P^'^'  itOK^TaBcu &AA*  &S  &5eA.^l  irphs  iZtkipohs  Iiia\€y6fi9$a,  r^v 

abr^v  fi^¥  iiiwf  5idvoiay  fx^f'^^^t  *^P^  '^  ^^  6yofxa  fA6voy  Ziardioyras Oi; 

fjLtucpdy  ttair  &iro8/(cur9a<  koI  rhi^  rw  *Ofxoovalov  k4^iv.  He  repeatedly  declares 
that  the  Homoousion  in  its  Nicene  sense  is  intended  to  guard  the  reality 
of  the  Divine  Sonship  as  being  uncreated.    Ibid.  39,  45,  48,  54. 

^  St.  Athanasius'  '  zeal  ibr  the  Consubstantiality  had  its  root  in  his  loyalty 
to  the  C0N8UB8TANTIAL.  He  felt  that  in  the  Nicene  dogma  were  involved 
the  worship  of  Christ  and  the  life  of  Christianity.'  Bright's  Hist.  Ch. 
p.  149. 
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in  view.  Rousseau  might  draw  pictures  of  the  superiority  of 
simple  primitive  savage  life  to  the  enervated  civilization  of 
Paris  \  but  it  would  not  have  been  prudent  in  the  Parisians  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century  to  have  attempted  a  return  to  the 
barbaric  life  of  their  ancestors,  who  had  roamed  as  happy 
savages  in  the  great  forests  of  Europe.  The  Latitudinarians 
who  suggest  that  the  Church  might  dispense  with  the  Catholic 
creeds,  advise  us  to  revert  to  the  defencelessness  of  ecclesiastical 
childhood.  But,  alas  I  they  cannot  guarantee  to  us  its  innocence, 
or  its  immunities.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  reverse  the 
thought  of  centuries,  and  ignore  the  questions  which  heresy  has 
opened,  and  which  have  been  oecumenically  decided.  We  might 
not  thus  do  despite  to  the  kindly  providence  of  Him,  Who,  with 
the  temptations  to  faith  that  came  with  the  predestined  course 
of  history,  has  in  the  creeds  opened  to  us  such  *  a  way  to  escape 
that  we  may  be  able  to  bear  them.' 

Certainly  if  toil  and  suffering  confer  a  value  on  the  object 
which  they  earn  or  preserve ;  if  a  country  prizes  the  liberties 
which  were  baptized  in  the  blood  of  her  citizens ;  if  a  man 
rejoices  in  the  honour  which  he  has  kept  unstained  at  the  risk 
of  life ;  then  we,  who  are  the  heirs  of  the  ages  of  Christendom, 
should  cling  with  a  peculiar  loyalty  and  love  to  the  great  Nicene 
confession  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  For  the  Nicene  definition 
was  wrung  from  the  heart  of  the  agonized  Church  by  a  denial  of 
the  truth  on  which  was  fed,  then  as  now,  her  inmost  life.  In 
the  Arian  heresy  the  old  enemies  of  the  Gospel  converged  as  for 
a  final  and  desperate  effort  to  achieve  its  destruction.  The 
carnal,  gross,  external,  Judaizing  spirit,  embodied  in  the  frigid 
literalism  of  the  school  of  Antioch ;  the  Alexandrian  dialectics, 
substituting  philosophical  placita  for  truths  of  faith ;  nay, 
Paganism  itself,  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  but  anxious  to 
take  the  life  of  its  conqueror  by  private  assassination ; — these 
were  the  forces  which  reappeared  in  Arianism  c.  It  was  no  mere 
exasperation  of  rhetoric  which  saw  Porphyry  in  Arius,  and 
which  compared  Constantius  to  Diocletian.  The  life  of  Athana- 
sius  after  the  Nicene  Council  might  well  have  been  lived  before 
the  Edict  of  Milan.     Arianism  was  a  political  force ;  it  ruled  at 

•  St.  Greg.  Nyssa,  oontr.  Eunom.  xiS.  p.  7a8.  Arianism  is  v  'rv^  *lovZaXKiis 
iiirdrrts  trvy-ftyopos,  ix^*^<^^  '*'*  ''^^  ''^^  *EAA7jriir^t  iBttas.  So  St.  Gregory 
Nazianz.  (Orat.  i.  vol.  i.  p.  i6)  describes  the  Arian  conception  of  the  Divine 
Nature  as  marked  by  an  'Iov^oTk^  wtvla^  meaning  the  hard  abstract  mono- 
theism of  the  later  Jewish  creed.  Quoted  by  Baur,  Lebre  von  der  Dreieinig- 
keit.  L  pp.  35  a,  353,  note. 
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court.  Arianism  was  a  philosophical  disputant,  and  was  at 
home  in  the  schools.  Ananism  was,  moreover,  a  proselytizer ; 
it  had  verses  and  epigrammatic  arguments  for  the  masses  of 
the  people ;  and  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  a  passage  ^  which  is 
classical,  has  described  its  extraordinary  success  among  the 
lower  orders.  Never  was  a  heresy  stronger,  more  versatile, 
more  endowed  with  all' the  apparatus  of  controversy,  more  sure, 
as  it  might  have  seemed,  of  the  future  of  the  world.  It  was  a 
long,  desperate  struggle,  by  which  the  original  faith  of  Christ 
conquered  this  fierce  and  hardy  antagonist.  At  this  day  the 
Creed  of  Niccea  is.  the  living  proof  of  the  Church's  victory®;  and 
as  we  confess  it  we  should,  methinks,  feel  somewhat  of  the  fire 
of  our  spiritual  ancestors,  some  measure  of  that  fresh  glow  of 
thankfulness,  which  is  due  to  God  after  a  great  deliverance, 
although  wrought  out  in  a  distant  age.  To  unbelief  this  creed 
may  be  only  an  ecclesiastical  *  test,'  only  an  additional '  incubus' 
weighing  down  *  honest  religious  thought.'  But  to  the  children 
of  faith,  the  Nicene  confession  must  ever  furnish  the  welcome 
expression  of  their  most  cherished  conviction.  Let  us  hence- 
forth repeat  it,  at  those  most  solemn  moments  when  the  Church 
puts  it  into  our  mouths,  with  a  renewed  and  deepened  sense  of 
gratitude  and  joy.  Not  as  if  it  were  the  mere  trophy  of  a  con- 
troversial victory,  or  the  dry  embodiment  of  an  abstract  truth 
in  the  language  of  speculation,  should  we  welcome  this  glorious 

^  See  Dr.  Newman's  translation  of  it  in  Athan.  Treatises,  i.  213,  note  a: 
'  Men  of  yesterday  and  the  day  before,  mere  mechanics,  oif-hand  dogmatists 

in  theology,   servants  too,  and    slaves  that  have  been   flogged 

are  solemn  ¥rith  ns  and  philosophical  about  things  incomprehensible. . .  Ask 
about  pence,  and  he  will  discuss  the  Generate  and  Ingenerate ;  inquire 
the  price  of  bread,  he  answers,  •*  Greater  is  the  Father,  and  the  Son  is  sub- 
ject ; "  say  that  a  bath  would  suit  you,  and  he  defines  that  the  Son  is  out 
of  nothing.'  See  also  St.  Athan.  Orat.  An.  i.  22,  on  the  profane  questions 
put  to  boys  and  women  in  the  Agora;  and  Ibid.  4  sqq.  on  the  *  Thalia'  of 
Anus. 

*  The  stress  here  laid  upon  the  Nicene  Creed  will  not  be  supposed  to 
imply  forgetfulness  of  the  great  claims,  in  its  due  place,  of  the  symbol 
Quicanque.  Coleridge,  indeed,  has  said  that  the  Athanasian  Creed  is,  in  his 
judgment,  'heretical  in  the  omission  or  implicit  denial  of  the  Filial  subordina- 
tion in  the  Godhead,  which  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicene  Creed.'  (Table-Talk, 
p.  41.)  But  when  the  Athanasian  Creed  asserts  that  the  Son  is  'of  the 
Father,'  it  virtually  affirms  the  Subordination  ;  and  when  the  Nicene  Creed 
calls  the  Son  *  Very  God'  and  'Consubstantial,'  it  emphatically  confesses  the 
Coequality.  Coleridge's  judgment  can  only  be  sustained  by  supposing  that 
'he  Nicene  Creed  teaches  a  doctrine  of  Subordination  in  which  the  Nicene 
Council  would  assuredly  have  detected  Arianism.  See  Bright,  Sermons  of  St. 
Leo,  note,  99. 
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creed  to  our  hearts  and  lips.  Rather  let  us  greet  it,  as  the 
intellectual  sentinel  which  guards  the  shrine  of  faith  in  our  in- 
most souls  from  the  profanation  of  error;  as  the  good  angel 
who  warns  us  that  since  the  Incarnation  we  move  in  the  very 
ante-chamber  of  a  Divine  Presence;  as  a  mother's  voice  re- 
minding us  of  that  tribute  of  heartfelt  love  and  adoration, 
which  is  due  from  all  serious  Christians  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  our  Saviour  and  our  God. 
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LECTUEE  VIIL 

SOME  CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  OUR 
LORD'S  DIVINITT. 

He  That  spared  not  His  Oum  Son,  hut  delivered  Him  up  for  us  allf  how 
sJuUl  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  f — Roif.  viii  32. 

Of  late  years  we  have  been  familiarized  with  cautions  and 
protests  against  what  has  been  termed  by  way  of  disparagement 
'Inferential  Theology.'  And  no  one  would  "deny  that  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church,  the  field  of  theology  has  been  the  scene  of 
hasty,  unwarrantable,  and  misleading  inferences.  False  con- 
clusions have  been  drawn  from  true  premisses ;  and  very  doubt- 
fill  or  false  premisses  have  been  occasionally  assumed  if  not 
asserted  to  be  true.  Moreover,  some  earnest  believers  have 
seemed  to  forget  that  in  a  subject-matter  such  as  the  creed  of 
Christendom,  they  are  confessedly  below  truth  and  not  above  it. 
They  have  forgotten  that  it  is  given  us  here  to  see  a  part  only, 
and  not  the  whole.  In  reality  we  can  but  note  the  outskirts  of 
a  vast  economy,  whose  body  and  substance  stretch  far  away  from 
our  gaze  into  infinitude.  Many  an  intercepting  truth,  not  the 
less  true  because  unseen  and  unsuspected,  ought  to  arrest  the 
hardy  and  confident  logic,  which  insists  upon  this  or  that 
particular  conclusion  as  following  necessarily  upon  these  or 
those  premisses  of  which  it  is  already  in  possession.  But  this 
caution  has  not  always  been  kept  in  view.  And  when  once 
pious  affection  or  devout  imagination  have  seized  the  reins  of 
religious  thought,  it  is  easy  for  individuals  or  schools  to  wander 
far  from  the  beaten  paths  of  a  clear  yet  sober  faith,  into  some 
theological  wonderland,  the  airiest  creation  of  the  liveliest  fancy, 
where,  to  the  confusion  and  unsettlement  of  souls,  the  wildest 
fiction  and  the  highest  truth  may  be  inextricably  intertwined  in 
an  entanglement  of  hopeless  and  bewildering  disorder. 
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But  if  this  should  be  admitted,  it  would  not  follow  that 
theology  is  in  no  sense  *  inferential.'  Within  certain  limits,  and 
under  due  guidance,  *  inference'  is  the  movement,  it  is  the  life  of 
theology.  The  primal  records  of  revelation  itself,  as  we  find 
them  in  Scripture,  are  continually  inferential ;  and  it  is  at  least 
the  business  of  theology  to  observe  and  marshal  these  revealed 
inferences,  to  draw  them  out,  and  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
The  illuminated  reason  of  the  collective  Church  has  for  ages 
been  engaged  in  studjring  the  original  materials  of  the  Christian 
revelation.  It  thus  has  shaped,  rather  than  created,  the  science 
of  theology.  vWhat  is  theology,  but  a  continuous  series  of  ob- 
served and  systematized  inferences,  respecting  God  in  His 
Nature  and  His  dealings  with  mankind,  drawn  ft'om  premisses 
which  rest  upon  God's  authority  1  Do  you  say  that  no  'in- 
ference' is  under  any  circumstances  legitimate;  that  no  one 
truth  in  theology  necessarily  implies  another ;  that  the  Christian 
mind  ought  to  preserve  in  a  jealous  and  sterile  isolation  each 
proposition  that  can  be  extracted  from  Scripture?  Do  you 
suppose  that  the  several  truths  of  the  Christian  creed  are  so 
many  separate,  unfruitful,  unsuggestive  dogmas,  having  no 
traceable  relations  towards  each  other  1  Do  you  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  revealed  truth  involves  nothing  that  is  not 
seen  plainly  to  lie  on  the  very  surface  of  the  terms  which 
express  it?  Do  you,  in  your  inmost  thought,  regard  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Church  as  so  many  barren  abstractions,  which  a 
merely  human  speculation  on  divine  things  has  from  age  to  age 
drawn  out  into  form  and  system  %  If  so,  of  course  it  is  natural 
that  you  should  deprecate  any  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  worth  and 
consequences  of  these  abstractions ;  you  deprecate  it  as  in- 
terfering with  moral  and  practical  interests ;  you  deem  an 
inferential  theology  alike  illusory  and  mischievous.  If  here  I 
touch  the  bottom  of  your  thought,  at  least,  my  brethren,  I  admit 
its  consistency ,  but  then  your  original  premiss  is  of  a  character 
to  put  you  out  of  all  relations  with  the  Christian  Church,  except 
those  of  fundamental  opposition.  The  Christian  Church  believes 
that  God  has  really  spoken;  and  she  assumes  that  no  subject 
can  have  a  higher  practical  interest  for  man  than  a  consideration 
of  the  worth  and  drift  of  what  He  has  said.  Of  course  no  one 
would  waste  his  time  upon  s)rstematizing  what  he  believed  to  be 
only  a  series  of  abstract  phantoms.  And  if  a  man  holds  a  doc- 
trine with  so  slight  and  doubtful  a  grasp  that  it  illuminates 
nothing  within  him,  that  it  moves  nothing,  that  it  leads  on  to 
nothing  beyond  itself,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  forfeit  it  altogether. 
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We  scan  anxiously  and  cross-question  keenly  only  that  which  we 
really  possess  and  cherish  as  solid  truth  :  a  living  faith  is  pretty 
certain  to  draw  inferences.  The  seed  which  has  not  shriyelled 
up  into  an  empty  husk  cannot  hut  sprout,  if  you  place  it  beneath 
the  sod  \  the  living  belief,  which  has  really  been  implanted  in 
the  soil  of  thought  and  feeling,  cannot  but  bear  its  proper  flower 
and  fruit  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  a  thoughtful  and 
earnest  man.  If  you  would  arrest  the  growth  of  the  seed,  you 
must  cut  it  off  from  contact  with  the  soil,  and  so  in  time  you 
must  kill  it :  you  may,  for  awhile,  isolate  a  religious  conviction 
by  some  violent  moral  or  intellectual  process  ;  but  be  sure  that 
the  conviction  which  cannot  germinate  in  your  heart  and  mind 
is  already  condemned  to  death*. 

If  theology  is  inferential,  she  infers  under  guidance  and  within 
restricted  limits.  If  the  eccentric  reasonings  of  individual  minds 
are  to  be  received  with  distrust,  the  consent  of  many  minds,  of 
many  ages,  of  many  schools  and  orders  of  thought,  may  com- 
mand at  least  a  respectful  attention.  If  we  reject  conclusions 
drawn  professedly  from  the  substance  of  revelation,  but  really 
enlarging  instead  of  explaining  it,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
should  reject  inferences  which  are  simply  explanatory,  or  which 
exhibit  the  bearing  of  one  revealed  truth  upon  another.  This 
indeed  is  the  most  fruitful  and  legitimate  province  of  inference 
in  theological  enquiry.  Such  *  inference'  brings  out  the  meaning 
of  the  details  of  revelation.  It  raises  this  feature  to  pro- 
minence ;  it  throws  that  into  the  shade.  It  places  language  to 
which  a  too  servile  literalism  might  have  attributed  the  highest 
force,  in  the  lower  rank  of  metaphor  and  symbol ;  it  elicits 
pregnant  and  momentous  truths  from  incidents  which,  in  the 
absence  of  sufiicient  guidance  or  reflection,  may  have  been 
thought  to  possess  only  a  secondary  degree  of  significance. 

To-day  we  reach  the  term  of  those  narrow  limits  within  which 
some  aspects  of  a  subject  in  itself  exhaustless  have  been  so 
briefly  and  imperfectly  discussed.  And  it  is  natural  for  any 
earnest  man  to  ask  himself — *If  I  believe  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
what  does  this  belief  involve  ]  Is  it  possible  that  such  a  faith 
can  be  for  me  a  dead  abstraction,  having  no  real  influence  upon 
my  daily  life  of  thought  and  action  ]  If  this  great  doctrine  be 
true,  is  there  not,  when  I  am  satisfied  of  its  truth,  still  some- 
thing to  be  done  besides  proving  it  ?     Can  it  be  other  than  a. 

See,  on  this  point,  University  Sennons,  by  Rev.  R.  Scott,  D.D.,  Master 
of  Balliol  College,  pp.  174-176.  The  rejection  of  'inferential  theology'  was 
a  diaracteristic  feature  of  Saddaceeism. 
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practical  folly,  to  haye  ascertained  the  truth  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  then  to  consign  so  momentous  a  conclusion  to  a  respectful 
oblivion  in  some  obscure  comer  of  my  mind,  as  if  it  were  a  well- 
bound  but  disused  book  that  could  only  ornament  the  shelves  of 
a  library  %  Must  I  not  rather  enshrine  it  in  the  very  centre  of 
my  souPs  life?  Must  I  not  contemplate  it,  nay,  if  it  may  be, 
penetrate  it,  feed  on  it  by  repeated  contemplation,  that  it  may 
illuminate,  sustain,  transfigure  my  whole  inward  being  ?  Must 
I  not  be  reasonably  anxious  till  this  great  conviction  shall  have 
moulded  all  that  it  can  bear  on,  or  that  can  bear  on  it — all  that 
I  hold  in  any  d^ee  for  religious  truth  ]  Must  not  such  a  faith 
at  last  radiate  through  my  every  thought?  Must  it  not  in- 
vigorate with  a  new  and  deeper  motive  my  every  action?  If 
Jesus,  Who  lived  and  died  and  rose  for  me,  be  indeed  God,  can 
my  duties  to  Him  end  with  a  bare  confession  of  His  Divinity  1 
Will  not  the  greatness  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Death,  will  not 
the  binding  force  of  His  conmiands,  will  not  the  nature  and 
reality  of  His  promises  and  gifts,  be  felt  to  have  a  new  and 
deeper  meaning,  when  I  survey  them  in  the  light  of  this  glo- 
rious truth  ?  Must  not  all  which  the  Divine  Christ  blesses  and 
sanctions  have  in  some  sense  about  it,  the  glory  and  virtue  of 
His  Divinity?' 

Undoubtedly,  brethren,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  is, 
both  in  the  sphere  of  belief  and  in  that  of  morals,  as  fruitful  and 
as  imperious  as  you  anticipate.  St.  Paul's  question  in  the  text 
is  in  substantial  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  your  own.  St.  Paul 
makes  the  doctrine  of  a  Divine  Christ,  given  for  the  sins  of  men 
to  a  Life  of  humiliation  and  to  a  Death  of  anguish,  the  premiss 
of  the  largest  consequences,  the  warrant  of  the  most  unbounded 
expectations.  *He  That  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  gave 
Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give 
us  all  things?'  Let  us  then  hasten  to  trace  this  somewhat  in 
detail ;  and  let  us  remark,  in  passing,  that  on  the  present  oc- 
casion we  shall  not  be  leaving  altogether  the  track  of  former 
lectures.  For  in  studying  the  results  of  a  given  belief,  we  may 
add  to  the  number  of  practical  evidences  in  its  favour ;  we  may 
approach  the  belief  itself  under  conditions  which  are  more  fa- 
vourable for  doing  justice  to  it  than  those  which  a  direct 
argument  supplies.  To  contemplate  such  a  truth  as  the  God- 
head of  our  Lord  vn  itsel/y  is  like  gazing  with  open  eyelids  at 
the  torturing  splendour  of  the  noon-day  sun.  We  can  best 
admire  the  sun  of  the  natural  heavens  when  we  take  note  of  the 
beauty  which  he  sheds  over  the  fieu^e  of  the  world,  when  we  mark 
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the  floods  of  light  which  stream  from  him,  and  the  deep 
shadows  which  he  casts,  and  the  colours  and  forms  which  he 
lights  up  and  displays  before  us.  In  like  manner,  perchance, 
we  may  most  truly  enter  into  the  meaning  of  the  Divinity  of  the 
Sun  of  Bighteousness,  by  observing  the  truths  which  depend 
more  or  less  directly  on  that  glorious  doctrine, — ^truths  on  which 
it  sheds  a  significance  so  profound,  so  unspeakably  awful,  so  un- 
speakably consoling. 

There  are  three  distinct  bearings  of  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Divinity  which  it  is  more  especially  of  importance  to  consider. 
This  doctrine  protects  truths  prior  to  itself,  and  belonging  both 
to  natural  and  to  revealed  theology.  It  also  illuminates  the 
meaning,  it  asserts  the  force  of  truths  which  depend  upon  itself, 
which  are,  to  speak  humanly,  below  it,  and  which  can  only  be 
duly  appreciated  when  they  are  referred  to  it  as  justifying  and 
explaining  them.  Lastly,  it  fertilizes  the  Christian's  moral  and 
spiritual  life,  by  supplying  a  motive  to  the  virtues  which  are 
most  characteristically  Christian,  and  without  which  Christian 
ethics  sink  down  to  the  level  of  Pagan  morality. 

L  Observe,  first,  the  conservative  force  of  the  doctrine.  It 
protects  the  truths  which  it  presupposes.  Placed  at  the  centre 
of  the  faith  of  Christendom,  it  looks  backward  as  well  as 
forward ;  it  guards  in  Christian  thought  the  due  apprehension 
of  those  fundamental  verities  without  which  no  religion  what- 
ever is  possible,  since  they  are  the  postulates  of  all  religious 
thought  and  activity. 

I.  What,  let  us  ask,  is  the  practical  relation  of  the  doctrine 
before  us  to  the  primal  truth  that  a  Personal  God  really  exists  % 

Both  in  the  last  century  and  in  our  own  day,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  a  philosophical  Deism  to  convince  the  world 
that  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  would  be  more  vividly, 
constantly,  practically  realized,  if  the  dogma  of  His  existence 
were  detached  from  the  creed  of  Christendom.  The  pure 
Theistic  idea,  we  are  told,  if  it  were  only  freed  from  the  earthly 
and  material  accessories  of  an  Incarnation,  if  it  were  not  em- 
barrassed by  the  'metaphysical  conception'  of  distinct  personal 
Subsistencies  within  the  Gfodhead,  if  it  could  be  left  to  its  native 
force,  to  its  spirituality  of  essence,  to  its  simplicity  of  form, — 
would  exert  a  prodigious  influence  on  human  thought,  if  not  on 
human  conduct.  This  influence  is  said  to  be  practically  im- 
possible, so  long  as  Theistic  truth  is  overlaid  by  the  *  thick 
integument'  of  Christian  doctrine.  Accordingly  a  real  belief  in 
God  is  to  be  deepened  and  extended,  and  atheism  is  to  be 
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expelled  from  the  minds  of  men,  by  the  destruction  of  dogmatic 
Christianity.  But  has  any  such  anticipation  as  yet  been  realized 
by  Deism  %  Is  it  in  the  way  to  be  realized  at  this  hour  1  Need  I 
remind  you,  that  throughout  Europe,  the  most  earnest  assaults  of 
infidelity  upon  the  Christian  creed  within  the  last  ten  years 
have  been  directed  against  its  TheisHc,  as  distinct  from  its 
peculiarly  Christian  elements  1  When  the  possibility  of  miracle 
is  derided  ;  when  a  Providence  is  scouted  as  the  fond  dream  of 
man's  exaggerated  self-love ;  when  belief  in  the  power  of  prayer 
is  treated  as  a  crude  superstition,  illustrative  of  man's  ignorance 
of  the  scientific  conception  of  law;  when  the  hypothesis  of 
absolutely  invariable  law,  and  the  cognate  conception  of  nature 
as  a  self-evolved  system  of  self-existent  forces  and  self-existent 
matter,  are  advancing  with  giant  strides  in  large  departments  of 
the  literature  of  the  day ; — it  is  not  Christianity  as  such,  it  is 
Theism,  which  is  really  jeopardized  and  insulted.  Among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  Christianity  at  this  hour,  the  most  for- 
midable, because  the  most  consistent  and  the  most  sanguine, 
is  that  pure  materialism,  which  has  been  intellectually  or- 
ganized in  the  somewhat  pedantic  form  of  Positivism.  To  the 
Positivist  the  most  etherealized  of  deistic  theories  is  just  as 
much  an  object  of  pitying  scorn  as  the  creed  of  a  St.  John  and  a 
St.  Athanasius.  Both  are  relegated  to  *  the  theological  period' 
of  human  development.  And  if  we  may  judge  from  the  present 
aspect  of  the  controversy  between  non-Christian  spiritualists  and 
the  apostles  of  Positivism,  it  must  be  sorrowfully  acknowledged 
that  the  latter  appear  to  gain  steadily  and  surely  on  their  op- 
ponents. This  fact  is  more  evident  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
than  in  our  own  country.  It  cannot  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  the  spiritualistic  writers  are  intellectually  inferior  to  the 
advocates  of  materialisuL  Still  less  is  an  explanation  to  be 
sought  in  the  intrinsic  indefensibility  of  the  truth  which  the 
spiritualists  defend;  it  is  really  furnished  by  the  conditions 
under  which  they  undertake  to  defend  it.  A  living,  energetic, 
robust  faith,  a  faith,  as  it  has  been  termed,  not  of  ether,  but  of 
flesh  and  blood,  is  surely  needed,  in  order  to  stand  the  reiterated 
attacks,  the  subtle  and  penetrating  misgivings,  the  manifold 
wear  and  tear  of  a  protracted  controversy  with  so  brutal  an 
antagonist  Can  Deism  inspire  this  faith  f  The  pretension  of 
deists  to  refine,  to  spiritualize,  to  etherealize  the  idea  of  God 
almost  indefinitely,  is  fatal  to  the  living  energy  of  their  one  con- 
viction. Where  an  abstract  deism  is  not  killed  out  by  the 
violence  of  atheistic  materialism,  it  is  apt,  although  left  to  itself, 
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to  die  by  an  unperceived  process  of  evaporation.  For  a  living 
faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  the  human  mind  requires  motives, 
corollaries,  consequences,  supports.  These  are  not  supplied  by 
the  few  abstract  considerations  which  are  entertained  by  the 
philosophical  deists.  Whatever  may  be  the  intellectual  strength 
of  their  position  against  atheism,  the  practical  weakness  of  that 
position  is  a  matter  of  notoriety;  and  if  this  weakness  is  ap- 
parent in  the  case  of  the  philosophers  themselves,  how  much 
more  patent  is  it  when  deism  attempts  to  make  itself  a  home  in 
the  heart  of  the  people !  That  abstract  and  inaccessible  being 
who  is  placed  at  the  summit  of  deistic  systems  is  too  subtle  for 
the  thought  and  too  cold  for  the  heart  of  the  multitudes  of  the 
human  family.  When  GU)d  is  regarded  less  as  the  personal 
Object  of  affection  and  worship  than  as  the  necessary  term  of  an 
intellectual  equation,  the  sentiment  of  piety  is  not  really  satis- 
fied ;  it  hungers,  it  languishes,  it  dies.  And  this  purely  in- 
tellectual manner  of  apprehending  God,  which  kills  piety,  is  so 
predominant  in  every  genuine  deistic  system  as  to  bring  about, 
in  no  long  lapse  of  time,  its  impotence  and  extinction  as  a 
popular  religious  force.  The  Supreme  Agent,  without  whom 
the  deist  cannot  construct  an  adequate  or  satisfactory  theory  of 
being,  is  gradually  divested  of  all  personal  characteristics,  and  is 
resolved  into  a  formula  expressing  only  supreme  agency.  His 
moral  perfections  fall  into  the  background  of  thought,  while  he 
is  conceived  of,  more  and  more  exclusively,  as  the  Universal 
Mind.  And  his  intellectual  attributes  are  in  turn  discarded, 
when  for  the  Supreme  Mind  is  substituted  the  conception  of  the 
Mightiest  Force.  Long  before  this  point  is  reached,  deistic  phi- 
losophy is  nervously  alarmed,  lest  its  God  should  still  be  sup- 
posed to  penetrate  as  a  living  Providence  down  into  this  human 
world  of  suffering  and  sin.  Accordingly,  professing  much 
anxiety  for  his  true  dignity  and  repose,  deism  weaves  around 
his  liberty  a  network  of  imaginary  law ;  and  if  he  has  not  been 
previously  destroyed  by  the  materialistic  controversialists,  he  is 
at  length  conducted  by  the  cold  respect  of  deistic  thinkers  to  the 
utmost  frontier  of  the  conceivable  universe,  where,  having  been 
enthroned  in  a  majestic  inaction,  he  is  as  respectfully  abandoned. 
As  suggesting  a  problem  which  may  rouse  a  faint  spasmodic  in- 
tellectual interest,  his  name  may  still  be  mentioned  from  time  to 
time  in  the  world  of  letters.  But  the  interest  which  he  creates 
is  at  the  best  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  question  whether  the 
planets  are  or  are  not  inhabited.  As  an  energetic,  life-controlling, 
life-absorbing  power,  the  God  of  Deism  is  extinct 
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Now  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  the  Incarnate 
God  protects  this  primal  theistic  truth  which   non-Christian 
deism  is  so  incapable  of  popularizing,  and  even  of  retaining. 
The  Incarnation  bridges  over  the  abyss  which  opens  in  our 
thought  between  earth  and  heaven;  it  brings  the  Almighty, 
Allwise,  Illimitable  Being  down  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  His 
reasonable  creatures.      The  Word   made  Flesh  is    God  con- 
descending to  our  finite  capacities ;  and  this  condescension  has 
issued  in  a  clear,  strong  sense  of  the  Being  and  Attributes  of 
God,  such  as  is  not  found  beyond  the  bounds  of  Christendom. 
The  last  prayer  of  Jesus,  that  His  redeemed  might  know  the 
only  true  God,  has  been  answered  in  history.     How  profound, 
how  varied,  how  fertile  is  the  idea  of  God,  of  His  Nature  and  of 
His  attributes,  in  St.  John,  in  St  Paul,  in  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen, 
in  St.  Augustine  !   How  energetic  is  this  idea,  how  totally  is  it 
removed  from  the  character  of  an  impotent  speculation  !    How 
does  this  keen,  strong  sense  of  God*s  present  and  majestic  Life 
leave  its  mark  upon  manners,  literatures,  codes  of  law,  national 
institutions,  national  characters  I    How  utterly  does  its  range  of 
energy  transcend  any  mere  employment  of  the  intellect ;   how 
does  it,  again  and  again,  bend  wills,  and  soften  hearts,  and  change 
the  current  and  drift  of  lives,  and  transfigure  the  souls  of  men ! 
And  why  is  this?      It  is  because  the  Incarnation  rivets  the 
apprehension  of  God  on  the  thought  and  heart  of  the  Church, 
so  that  within  the  Church  theistic  truth  bids  defiance  to  those 
influences  which  tend  perpetually  to  sap  or  to  volatilize  it  else- 
where.   Instead  of  presenting  us  with  some  fugitive  abstraction, 
inaccessible  to  the  intellect  and  disappointing  to  the  heart,  the 
Incarnation  points  to  Jesus.     Jesus  is  the  Almighty,  restraining 
His  illimitable  powers;  Jesus  is  the  Incomprehensible,  volun- 
tarily submitting  to  bonds  ;  Jesus  is  Providence,  clothed  in  our 
own  flesh  and  blood  ;  Jesus  is  the  Infinite  Charity,  tending  us 
with  the  kindly  looks  and  tender  handling  of  a  human  love ; 
Jesus  is  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  speaking  out  of  the  depths  of 
infinite  thought  in  a  human  language.     Jesus  is  God  making 
Himself,  if  I  may  dare  so  to  speak,  our  tangible  possession  ;  He 
is  God  brought  *  very  nigh  to  us,  in  our  mouth  and  in  our  heart;' 
we  behold  Him,  we  touch  Him,  we  cling  to  Him,  and  lo  I  we 
are  Btlas  Kowatvoi  <l)v<r€<as^,  partakers   of  the  Nature  of  Deity, 
through  our  actual  membership  in  His  Body,  in  His  Flesh,  and 
in  His  Bones  c ;  we  dwell,  if  we  will,  evermore  in  Him,  and  He      , 
in  us. 

*  3  St  Pet.  i.  4.  «  Eph.  y.  3a 
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This  then  is  the  result  of  the  Divine  Incarnation :  it  brings 
God  close  to  the  inmost  being  of  man,  yet  without  forfeiting, 
nay,  rather  while  guarding  most  carefully,  in  man's  thought,  the 
spirituality  of  the  Divine  Essence.  Nowhere  is  the  popular 
idea  of  Gk)d  more  refined,  more  spiritual,  than  where  faith  {n 
the  Divinity  of  Jesus  is  clearest  and  strongest.  No  writers 
have  explained  and  asserted  the  immateriality,  the  simplicity, 
the  indivisibility  of  the  Essence  of  Grod  more  earnestly,  than 
those  who  have  most  earnestly  asserted  and  explained  the 
doctrines  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  of  the  Divine  Incarnation. 
For  if  we  know  our  happiness  in  Christ,  we  Christians  are 
united  to  God,  we  possess  God,  we  consciously  live,  and  move, 
and  have  our  being  in  God.  Our  intelligence  and  our  heart 
alike  apprehend  God  in  His  majestic  and  beautiful  Life  so  truly 
and  constantly,  because  He  has  taken  possession  of  our  whole 
nature,  intellectual,  moral,  and  corporeal,  and  has  warmed 
and  illuminated  and  blessed  it  by  the  quickening  Manhood 
of  Jesus.  We  cannot  reflect  upon  and  rejoice  in  our  union 
with  Jesus,  without  finding  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
Being  and  Attributes  of  Him  with  Whom  in  Jesus  we  are  made 
one.  Holy  Scripture  has  traced  the  failure  and  misery  of  all 
attempts  on  the  part  of  a  philosophical  deism  to  create  or  to 
maintain  in  the  soul  of  man  a  real  communion  with  our 
heavenly  Parent.  *  Whosoever  denieth  the  Son,  the  same  hath 
not  the  Father  d.*  And  the  Christian's  practical  security  against 
those  speculative  difficulties  to  which  his  faith  in  a  living  God 
may  be  exposed,  lies  in  that  constant  contemplation  of  and 
communion  with  Jesus,  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
life.  '  God,  who  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  darkness, 
hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  Face  of  Jesus  Christ®.' 

2.  But  if  belief  in  our  Saviour's  Godhead  protects  Christian 
thought  against  the  intellectual  dangers  which  await  an  arid 
Deism,  does  it  afford  an  equally  effective  safeguard  against 
Pantheism]  In  conceiving  of  God,  the  choice  before  a  pan- 
theist lies  between  alternatives  from  which  no  genius  has  as  yet 
devised  a  real  escape.  God,  the  pantheist  must  assert,  is 
literally  everything ;  God  is  the  whole  material  and  spiritual 
universe ;  He  is  humanity  in  all  its  manifestations ;  He  is  by 
inclusion  every  moral  and  inmioral  agent ;  and  every  form  and 
exaggeration  of  moral  evil,  no  less  than  every  variety  of  moral 

*  I  St  John  11.  23.  •  a  Cor.  iy.  6. 
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excellence  and  beauty,  is  part  of  the  all -pervading,  all-compre- 
hending movement  of  His  Universal  Life.  If  this  revolting 
blasphemy  be  declined,  then  the  God  of  pantheism  must  be  the 
barest  abstraction  of  abstract  being;  He  must,  as  with  the 
Alexandrian  thinkers,  be  so  exaggerated  an  abstraction  as  to 
transcend  existence  itself ;  He  must  be  conceived  of  as  utterly 
unreal,  lifeless,  non-existent ;  while  the  only  real  beings  are 
these  finite  and  determinate  forms  of  existence  whereof  *  nature' 
is  composed  f.  This  dilemma  haunts  all  the  historical  transform- 
ations of  pantheism,  in  Europe  as  in  the  East,  to-day  as  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Pantheism  must  either  assert  that  its  God 
is  the  one  only  existing  being  whose  existence  absorbs  and  is 
identified  with  the  universe  and  humanity ;  or  else  it  must 
admit  that  he  is  the  rarest  and  most  unreal  of  conceivable  ab- 
stractions ;  in  plain  terms,  that  he  is  no  being  at  all.  And  the 
question  before  us  is.  Does  the  Incarnation  of  God,  as  taught 
by  the  Christian  doctrine,  expose  Christian  thought  to  this 
dilemma?  Is  God  'brought  very  nigh  to  us'  Christians  in 
such  sort,  as  to  bury  the  Eternal  in  the  temporary,  the  Infinite 
in  the  finite,  the  Absolute  and  Self-existent  in  the  transient  and 
the  relative,  the  AU-holy  in  the  very  sink  of  moral  evil,  unless, 
in  order  to  save  His  honour  in  our  thought,  we  are  prepared  to 
attenuate  our  idea  of  Him  into  nonentity  ? 

Now,  not  merely  is  there  no  ground  for  this  apprehension ; 
but  the  Christian  doctrine  of  an  Incarnate  God  is  our  most  solid 
protection  against  the  inroads  of  pantheistic  error. 

The  strength  of  pantheistic  systems  lies  in  that  craving  both 
of  the  intellect  and  of  the  heart  for  union  with  the  Absolute 
Being,  which  is  the  most  legitimate  and  the  noblest  instinct  of 
our  nature.  This  craving  is  satisfied  by  the  Christian's  union 
with  the  Incarnate  Son.  But  while  satisfying  it,  the  Incar- 
nation raises  an  effective  barrier  against  its  abuse  after  the 
fashion  of  pantheism.  Against  the  dogma  of  an  Incarnate  God, 
rooted  in  the  faith  of  a  Christian  people,  the  waves  of  panthe- 
istic thought  may  surge  and  lash  themselves  and  break  in 
vain.  For  the  Incarnation  presupposes  that  master-truth  which 
pantheism  most  passionately  denies.  It  presupposes  the  truth 
that  between  the  finite  and  the  Infinite,  between  the  Creator 
and  the  Cosmos,  between  God  and  man,  there  is  of  necessity  a 
measureless  abyss.  On  this  point  its  opposition  to  pantheism 
is  as  earnest  as  that   of  the   most  jealous   deism  ;  but   the 


'  Saisset,  Plulosopbie  Religiense,  i.  i8i ;  ii.  368. 
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Christian  creed  escapes  from  the  deistic  conception  of  an  omni- 
potent moral  being,  surveying  intelligently  the  vast  accumu- 
lation of  sin  and  misery  which  we  see  on  this  earth,  yet  withal 
remaining  unmoved,  inactive,  indifferent.  The  Christian  creed 
spans  this  gulf  which  yawns  between  earth  and  heaven,  by  pro- 
claiming that  the  Everlasting  Son  has  taken  our  nature  upon 
Him.  In  .  His  Person  a  (>eated  Nature  b  joined  to  the 
Uncreated,  by  a  union  which  is  for  ever  indissoluble.  But 
what  is  that  truth  which  underlies  this  transcendent  mystery  I 
What  sustains  it,  what  even  enhances  it,  what  forbids  it  to  melt 
away  in  our  thought  into  a  chaotic  confusion  out  of  which  nei- 
ther the  Divine  nor  the  Human  could  struggle  forth  into  the 
light  for  distinct  recognition  %  It  is,  I  reply,  the  truth  that  the 
Natures  thus  united  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  are  radically,  by 
their  essence,  and  for  ever,  distinct.  It  is  by  reason  of  this 
ineffaceable  distinctness  that  the  union  of  the  Godhead  and 
Manhood  in  Jesus  is  such  an  object  of  wondering  and  thankful 
contemplation  to  Christians.  Accordingly,  at  the  very  heart  of 
the  cr^  of  Christendom,  we  have  a  guarantee  against  the 
cardinal  error  of  pantheism  ;  while  yet  by  our  living  fellowship 
as  Christians  with  the  Divine  and  Incarnate  Son,  we  realize  the 
aspiration  which  pantheism  both  fosters  and  perverta  Chris- 
tian intellect,  so  long  as  it  is  Christian,  can  never  be  betrayed 
into  the  admission  that  God  is  the  universe ;  Christian  &ith 
can  never  be  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  choosing  between  a 
denial  of  moral  dbtinctions  and  an  assertion  that  God  is  the 
parent  of  all  immoral  action,  or  to  the  desperate  endeavour  to 
escape  this  alternative  by  volatilizing  Gk)d  into  non-existence. 
And  yet  Christian  love,  while  it  is  really  Christian,  cannot  for 
one  moment  doubt  that  it  enfolds  and  possesses  and  is  united  to 
its  Divine  Object  But  this  intellectual  safeguard  and  this 
moral  satisfaction  alike  vanish,  if  the  real  Deity  of  Jesus  be 
denied  or  obscured :  since  it  is  the  Deity  of  our  truly  human 
Lord  which  satisfies  the  Christian  heart,  while  it  protects  the 
Christian  intellect  against  fatal  aberrations.  Certainly  a  deism 
which  would  satisfy  the  heart,  inevitably  becomes  pantheistic 
in  its  awkward  attempts  to  become  devotional ;  and  although 
pantheism  should  everywhere  breathe  the  tenderness  which 
almost  blinds  a  reader  of  Spinosa's  ethics  to  a  perception  of 
their  real  character,  still  pantheism  is  at  bottom  and  in  its 
results  not  other  than  a  graceful  atheism.  But  to  partake  of 
the  Divine  Nature  incarnate  in  Christ  is  not  to  bury  God  in  the 
filth  of  moral  pollution,  nor  is  it  to  transcendentalize  Him  into 
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an  abstraction,  which  mocks  ns,  when  we  attempt  to  grasp  it,  as 
an  unsubstantial  phantom  s. 

3.  One  more  sample  shall  be  given  of  this  protective  efficacy 
of  the  doctrine  before  us.  If  it  guards  in  our  thought  the 
honour,  the  majesty,  the  Life  of  Gk>d,  it  also  protects  the  true 
dignity  and  the  rights  of  man.  The  unsettled  spirit  of  our 
time,  when  it  has  broken  with  the  claims  of  faith,  oscillates, 
whether  ^m  caprice  or  in  bewilderment,  between  the  most 
inconsistent  errors.  If  at  one  while  its  audacity  would  drive 
the  Great  God  ^m  His  throne  in  heaven  to  make  way  for  the 
lawless  intellect  and  will  of  His  creature,  at  another  it  seems 
possessed  by  an  infatuated  passion  for  the  degradation  of  man- 
kind. It  either  ignores  such  features  of  the  higher  side  of  our 
complex  being  as  are  the  powers  of  reflection  and  of  inference, 
or  it  arbitrarily  assumes  that  they  are  only  the  products  of 
civilization.  It  fixes  its  attention  exclusively  upon  the  gradu- 
ated variety  of  form  perceptible  in  a  long  series  of  crania  which 
it  has  arranged  in  its  museum,  and  then  it  proclaims  with 
enthusiasm  that  a  Newton  or  a  Herschel  is  after  all  only  the 
cultivated  descendant  of  a  grotesque  and  irrational  ape.  It  even 
denies  to  man  the  possession  of  any  spiritual  nature  whatever ; 
thought  is  asserted  to  be  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  ; 
belief  in  the  existence  of  an  immaterial  essence  is  treated  as  an 
unscientific  and  superstitious  prejudice ;  virtuous  and  vicious 
actions  are  alluded  to  as  alike  results  of  purely  physical  agen- 
cies^ ;  man  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Soulier  brute.  My 
brethren,  you  will  not  suppose  that  I  am  desiring  to  derogate, 
however  indirectly,  from  the  claims  of  that  noble  science  which 
patiently  investigates  the  physiology  of  our  animal  nature;  I 
am  only  protesting  against  a  rash  and  insulting  hypothesis,  for 
which  science,  if  her  sons  could  speak  with  one  voice,  would  be 
loath  to  make  herself  responsible,  since  by  it  her  true  utterances 

K  M.  Kenan's  freqnent  mention  of  'GSod'  in  lus  *  Vie  de  J^sns'  does  not 
imply  that  he  believes  in  a  Supreme  Being.  *  God'  means  with  M.  Renan 
only  '  the  category  of  the  ideal,'  and  not  any  existing  personal  being  whatever. 
Questions  contemporaines,  p.  334  :  *  Les  sciences  historiques  ne  different  en 
rien  par  la  mdthode  des  sciences  physiques  et  math^matiques :  elles  sup- 
posent  qu'aucun  agent  sumaturel  ne  vient  troubler  la  marche  de  Thumanit^  | 
que  cette  marche  est  la  r^sultante  immediate  de  la  liberty  qui  est  dans 
1  homme  et  de  la  &talit^  qui  est  dans  la  nature ;  qu'il  n'y  a  pas  d'etre  libre 
sup^rieur  k  Thomme  auquel  on  puisse  attribuer  une  part  appreciable  dans  la 
oonduite  morale,  non  plus  que  dians  la  conduite  mat^rielle  de  Tunivers.' 

^  Cf.  M.  Taine,  Histoire  de  la  Littdrature  Anglaise,  Introduction,  p.  rv; 
*  Le  vice  et  la  vertu  sent  des  produits  comme  le  lucre  et  le  vitriol.'  %  ' 
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are  piteoosljr  caricatured.     It  cannot  be  said  that  such  a  theory 
is   a  harmless   eccentricity  of  over-eager  speculation;    for   it 
destroys  that  high  and  legitimate  estimate  of  God*s  natural 
gifts  to  man  which  is  an  important  element  of  earnest  and 
healthy  morality  in  the  individual,  and  which  is  still   more 
essential  to  the  onward  march  of  our  social  progress- 
But  so  long  as  the  Christian  Church  believes  in  the  true 
Divinity  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  it  is  not  probable  that  theories 
which  deny  the  higher  aspects  of  human  nature  will  meet  wiUi 
large  acceptance.     We  Christians  can  bear  to  be  told  that  the 
skull  of  this  or  that  section  of  the  human  family  bears  this  or 
that  degree  of  resemblance  to  the  skull  of  a  gorilla.     We  know, 
indeed,  that  as  receivers  of  the  gift  of  life  we  are  simply  on  a 
level  with  the  lowest  of  the  lower  creatures  ;  we  owe  all  tjiat  we 
are  and  have  to  God.     Do  we  not  thank  Him  for  our  creation, 
preservation,  and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  1    Might  He  not 
have  given  us  less  than  we  have  1  Might  He  not  have  given  ns 
nothing?     What  have  we^  what  are  we,   that  we  have    not 
received  %    The  question  of  man's  place  in  the  universe  touches 
not  any  self-achieved  dignity  of  our  own,  but  the  extent  and 
the  nature  of  the  Divine  bounty.     But  while  we  believe  the 
creed  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  view  such  a  question  as  open, 
or  listen  with  any  other  feetings  than   those  of  sorrow   and 
repugnance  to  the  arguments  of  the  apostles  of  human  degrada> 
tion.     We  cannot  consent  to  suppose   ourselves   to  be   mere 
animal  <»:'ganisms,  without  any  immaterial  soul  or  future  des- 
tiny, parted  by  no  distinctive  attribute  from  the  perishing  beasta 
around  us.     For  the  true  nobility  of  our  nature  has  received  the 
seal  of  a  recognition,  which  forbids  our  intellectual  complicity 
with  the  physics  or  the  *  psychology*  of  materialism.     Do  not 
we  Christians  call  to  mind,  often,  every  day  of  our  lives,  that 
Qod  has  put  such  high  and  distinctive  honour  upon  our  common 
humanity  as  to  clothe  Himself  in  it,  and  to  bear  it  to  heaven 
in  its  glorious  and  unsullied  perfection,  that  for  all  eternity 
it  may  be  the  partner  of  His  throne  ? 

Tremunt  Tidentes  angeli 
Versam  yicem  mortalium; 
Peccat  carOy  mundat  Caro, 
Regnat  Deus  Dei  Caro. 

But  this  exaltation  of  our  human  nature  would  be  the  wildest 
dream,  unless  Jesus  were  truly  God  as  well  as  Man.  His 
Divinity  is  the  warrant  that  in  Him  our  race  is  *  crowned  with 
glory  and  honour,'  and  that  in  taking  upon  Him  'not  the  nature 
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of  angels,  but  the  seed  of  Abraham,'  He  was  vindicatiog  our 
individual  capacity  for  the  highest  greatness.  Apart  from  the 
phenomena  of  reflection  and  reason,  the  hopes  which  are  raised 
by  the  Incarnation  utterly  forbid  speculations  that  would  de- 
grade man  to  the  level  of  a  brute  incapable  of  any  real  morality. 
If  we  are  told  that  such  hopes  are  not  direct  replies  to  the 
arguments  of  physiology ;  we  answer  that  jAysiology  can  and 
does  often  correct  by  her  scientific  demonstrations,  the  eccen- 
tricities of  those  who  would  force  her  to  take  part  against 
man's  best  hopes  and  instincts.  But,  as  a  practical  matter  of 
fact,  Christendom  maintains  its  faith  in  the  dignity  of  man 
amidst  the  creatures  of  God  by  its  faith  in  the  Incarnation  of 
the  Divine  Son.  *  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be:  but  we  know  that, 
when  He  shall  appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him ;  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is  *.' 

II.  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  illustrations  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to  sun- 
dry imperilled  truths  of  natural  religion.  Let  us  proceed  to 
consider  the  illuminative  or  explanatory  relation  in  which  the 
doctrine  stands  to  truths  which  are  internal  to  the  Christian 
revelation,  and  which  themselves  presuppose  some  definite  belief 
respecting  the  Person  of  Christ. 

Now  our  Lord's  whole  Mediatorial  work,  while  it  is  dis- 
charged through  His  assumed  Humanity,  is  efficacious  and 
complete,  simply  because  the  Mediator  is  not  merely  Man  but 
God.  As  a  Prophet,  His  utterances  are  infallible.  As  a  Priest, 
He  offers  a  prevailing  sacrifice.  As  a  King,  He  wields  an  autho- 
rity which  has  absolute  claims  upon  the  conscience,  and  a  power 
which  will  ultimately  be  proved  to  be  resistless. 

(a)  A  sincere  and  intelligent  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ  obliges  us  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ,  as  a  Teacher,  is 
infallible.  His  infallibility  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  an  original  and 
necessary  endowment  of  His  higher  Nature.  If  indeed  Christ 
had  been  merely  man,  He  might  still  have  been  endowed  with 
an  infallibility  such  as  was  that  of  His  own  apostles.  As  it  is, 
to  charge  Him  with  error  is  to  deny  that  He  is  God.  Unless 
God's  wisdom  can  be  foolishness,  or  His  veracity  can  be  sullied 
by  the  suspicion  of  deceit ;  unless  God  can  Himself  succumb  to 
error,  or  can  consent  to  deceive  BKs  reasonable  creatures ;  a 
sincere  believer  in  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  will  bow 
before  His  words  in  all  their  possible  range  of  significance, 
^  1  St.  John  ill.  2. 
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AS  before  the  words  of  a  literaUy  infallible  Master.  So  obvioiis 
an  inference  would  only  be  disputed  under  circumstances  of  an 
essentially  transitional  character,  such  as  are  those  whidi  haye 
perplexed  the  Church  of  England  during  the  last  few  years. 
Deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and  you  may  or  may  not  pro- 
ceed to  deny  that  He  is  infallible.  But  confess  His  Godhead, 
and  the  common  sense  of  men  of  the  worid  will  concur  with  the 
judgment  of  divines,  in  bidding  you  avoid  the  irrational  as 
well  as  blasphemous  conception  of  a  fallible  Deity.  To  main- 
tain, on  the  one  hand,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  and,  on  the 
other,  that  He  is  a  teacher  and  propagator,  not  of  trivial  and 
unimportant,  but  of  far-reaching  and  substantial  errors ; — this 
would  have  appeared  to  ancient  Christendom  a  paradox  so  sin- 
gular as  to  be  absolutely  incredible.  But  we  have  lived  to  hear 
men  proclaim  the  legendary  and  immoral  character  of  con- 
siderable portions  of  those  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  upon 
which  our  Lord  has  set  the  seal  of  His  infallible  authority^. 
And  yet>  side  by  side  with  this  rejection  of  Scriptures  so 
deliberately  sanctioned  by  Christ,  there  is  an  unwillingness 
which,  illogical  as  it  is,  we  must  sincerely  welcome,  to  profess 
any  explicit  rejection  of  the  Church's  belief  in  Christ's  Divinity. 
Hence  arises  the  endeavour  to  intercept  a  conclusion,  which 
might  otherwise  have  seemed  so  plain  as  to  make  arguments  in 
its  favour  an  intellectual  impertinence.  Hence  a  series  of' sin- 
gular refinements,  by  which  Christ  is  presented  to  the  modem 
world  as  really  Divine,  yet  as  subject  to  fatal  error ;  as  Founder 
of  the  true  religion,  yet  as  the  credulous  patron  of  a  volume 
replete  with  worthless  legends;  as  the  highest  Teacher  and 
Leader  of  humanity,  yet  withal  as  the  ignorant  victim  of  the 
prejudices  and  follies  of  an  unenlightened  age. 

It  will  be  urged  by  those  who  impugn  the  trustworthiness 
of  the  Pentateuch  without  denying  in  terms  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  that  such  a  representation  as  the  foregoing  does  them  a 
certain  measure  of  injustice.     They  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 

*  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  voL  iii.  p.  623  :  '  [In  Matt.  iv.  4,  7,  10]  we 
have  quotations  from  Deut.  viii.  3  ;  vi.  16:  vi.  13.;  x.  10.  And  it  is  well 
known  that  there  are  many  other  passages  in  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
in  which  this  book  is  referred  to.  and  in  some  of  which  Moses  is  expressly 
mentioned  as  the  writer  of  the  words  in  question,  t.  g.  Acts  iii.  12  ; 
Rom.  X.  19.  And,  though  it  is  true  that,  in  the  texts  aboTe  quoted,  the 
words  are  not,  indeed,  ascribed  to  Moses,  but  are  merely  introduced  with 
the  phrase  *It  is  written,'  yet  in  Matt.  xix.  7  the  Pharisees  refer  to  a  passa^ 
in  Dent.  xxiv.  i  as  a  law  oif  Moses ;  and  our  Lord  in  His  reply,  v.  8,  repeats 
their  language,  and  practically  adopts  it  as  correct,  and  makes  it  His  own.' 
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Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  Gk>d,  is  infallible.  But  the  Christ 
Who  speaks  in  the  Gospels  is,  they  contend,  'a  Son  of  man,* 
and  as  such  He  is  subject  to  the  human  infirmities  of  ignorance 
and  error  \  *  Does  He  not  profess  Himself,'  they  ask,  '  in  the 
plainest  words,  ignorant  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment  1  Does 
not  His  Evangelist  assure  us  that  He  increased  in  ''  wisdom  "  as 
well  as  in  stature  ?  This  being  so,  was  not  His  human  know- 
ledge limited;  and  was  not  error  possible,  if  not  inevitable, 
when  He  passed  beyond  the  limits  of  such  knowledge  as  He 
possessed  1  Why  should  He  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch with  a  degree  of  critical  acumen,  to  which  the  foremost 
learning  of  His  day  and  country  had  not  yet  attained  ?  Take 
care,'  so  they  warn  us,  *  lest  in  your  anxiety  to  repudiate  Arius 
and  Nestorius>  you  deny  the  reality  of  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
become  the  unconscious  associate  of  Apollinaris  or  of  Eutyches. 
Take  care,  lest  you  make  Christianity  answer  with  its  life  for 
the  truth  of  a  "  theory "  about  the  historical  trustworthiness  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which,  although  it  certainly  was  sanctioned 
and  put  forward  by  Jesus  Christ,  yet  has  been  as  decidedly  con- 
denmed  by  the  "  higher  criticism  "  of  the  present  day.' 

Let  us  remark  in  this  position,  first  of  all,  the  indirect  ad- 
mission that  Christ,  as  the  Eternal  Son  of  God,  is  strictly 
infallible.  Obvious  as  such  a  truth  should  be  to  Christians, 
Arianism,  be  it  remembered,  did  not  confess  it.  Arianism  held 
that  the  Word  Himself  was  ignorant  of  the  day  of  judgment 
Such  a  tenet  was  perfectly  consistent  with  the  denial  that  the 

*  Colenso  on  the  Pentateach,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxi :  *  It  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  most  entire  and  sincere  belief  in  oar  Lord*8  Divinity  to  hold, 
as  many  do,  that,  when  He  vouchsafed  to  become  a  *'  Son  of  Man/*  He 
took  our  nature  fully,  and  voluntarily  entered  into  all  the  conditions  of 
humanity,  and,  among  others,  into  that  which  makes  our  growth  in.  aU 
ordinary  knowledge  gradual  and  limited.  We  are  expressly  told,  in  Luke 
ii.  5a,  that  ''Jesus  increased  in  wisdom"  as  well  as  in  "stature/*  It  is 
not  supposed  that,  in  His  human  nature.  He  was  acquainted,  more  than 
any  educated  Jew  of  the  age,  with  the  mysteries  of  all  modem  sciences ; 
nor,  with  St.  Luke's  expressions  before  us,  can  it  be  seriously  maintained 
that,  as  an  ir^ant  or  young  child,  He  possessed  a  knowledge  surpassing 
that  of  the  most  pious  and  learned  adults  of  His  nation,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  authorship  and  age  of  the  different  portions  of  the  Pentateuch.  At 
what  period,  then,  of  His  life  upon  earth,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  He  had 
grantcKi  to  Him,  as  the  Son  of  Man,  supematurally,  full  and  accurate 
information  on  these  points,  so  that  He  should  be  expected  to  speak  about 
the  Pentateuch  in  other  terms  than  any  other  devout  Jew  of  that  day  would 
have  employed?  Why  should  it  be  thought  that  He  would  speak  with 
certain  JDivifie  knowledge  on  this  matter,  more  than  upon  other  matters 
of  ordinary  science  or  history  ?' 
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Word  was  consubstantial  with  the  Omniscient  God;  bnt  it 
was  utterly  at  variance  with  any  pretension  honestly  to  believe 
in  His  Divinity »».  Yet  it  must  be  recorded  with  sorrow,  that 
some  writers  who  would  desire  nothing  less  than  to  uphold 
the  name  and  errors  of  the  opponent  of  Athanasius,  do  never- 
theless seem  to  speak  at  times  as  if  it  were  seriously  possible 
that  the  Infallible  could  have  erred,  or  that  the  boundless 
knowledge  of  the  Eternal  Mind  could  be  really  limited.  Let 
us  then  note  and  welcome  the  admission  that  the  Eternal  Son 
of  Gk)d  is  literally  infallible,  even  though  it  be  made  in  quarters 
where  His  authority,  as  the  Incarnate  Christ,  teaching  unerringly 
substantial  truth,  is  directly  impugned  and  repudiated. 

It  is  of  course  urged  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  is  the  seat 
of  that  '  fallibility '  which  is  insbted  upon  as  being  so  fatal  to 
His  authority  as  a  Teacher.  Let  us  then  enquire  what  the 
statements  of  Scripture  on  this  mysterious  subject  would  really 
appear  to  affirm. 

I.  When  St.  Luke  tells  us  that  our  Lord  increased  in  wisdom 
and  stature  «,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  an  intellectual  develc^- 
ment  of  some  kind  in  Christ's  human  soul  is  indicated.  This  de- 
velopment, it  is  implied,  corresponded  to  the  growth  of  His  bodily 
frame.  The  progress  in  wisdom  was  real  and  not  merely  apparent, 
just  as  the  growth  of  Christ's  Human  Body  was  a  real  growth.  If 
only  an  increasing  manifestation  of  knowledge  had  been  meant,  it 
might  have  been  meant  also  that  Christ  only  manifested  increase 
of  stature,  while  His  Human  Body  did  not  really  grow.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  had  previously  spoken  of  the  Child 


m  St.  Athanasius  comments  as  follows  upon  St.  Mark  xiii.  32,  o^\  6  TlSs. 
Contr.  Arian.  Or.  iii.  c.  44 :  M  rovro  koH  -rtpl  h.yyi\9»v  \4yatp  oftic  ^tpiixtw 
iwava^aivttVy  Uri  ol9h  rh  TlPtvfia  rh  Hytoi^,  &AA*  iaidawjtvt^  Zukv^s  Kork  hio 
TovTO,  Zrt  tl  rh  TivwiUL  oXHw^  woW^  fioKKop  6  ASyos  f  ASyos  4<rr\p  oI8c,  wop* 
oZ  Koi  rh  Tlvfvfia  Xxtftfidt^tiy  teal  Sri  irtpl  rod  Tlvt^fiaros  irttnHiaas  ipautphw 
wtiroiTiKtv,  Zri  -rtpl  t^j  dfBpwwlyris  airrov  Xtirovpyias  l^Keyty'  ohB^  6  Ti6s'  jcol 
ro6rov  nKfi^ptoVf  Uri  hvBpmwlpofS  dpriKits,  oi^c  6  Tibs  o78c,  MKinwu^  H^un 
09TK&S  iavrhy  tA  irdma  tlH^a,  htf  ykp  \4yti  Tihp  rijp  ^fidpop  fiii  ciS^mu,  towtot 
tWipcu  \4yu  rhy  nar4pa'  Mtls  7^,  ^^(t),  yiv^Kti  rhv  Tlenfpa  cl  fiii  6  TUs, 
was  9^  vAV  "f"^^  *ApttajfS»y  <rwopjo\trfl]<ru9¥y  &s  6  rdf  nar4pa  ytpt&crmty  iroAXy 
fiaXKoy  oTSer  T^f  icri<r§i»s  r6  ^Xop^  4p  5i  t^  8X99  ira2  rh  r4\os  iirrl  ravrris. 

Olshansen  observes,  in  £▼.  Matt.  xxiv.  36,  Comm.  i.  p.  909 :  '  Ist  aber 
▼om  Sohne  Gottes  hier  die  Rede,  so  kann  das  von  ihm  prSdidrte  Nichtwissen 
der  iifi4pa  und  &pa  kein  absolutes  seyn  indem  die  WesenteinheU  det  VaUn 
und  dea  Sohnes  das  Wissen  des  Sohnes  und  des  Vaters  nicht  spedfisch  in 
trennen  gestattet ;  es  muss  vielmehr  nur  von  dem  Zustande  der  K4iw<ris  des 
11  erm  in  Stande  seiner  Niedrigkeit  verstanden  werden.* 

'  St.  Luke  iL  53 :  *lncovs  wpo4Koirrt  aopi^  Ked  i^Auctf. 
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Jesus  as  '  being  filled  with  wisdom  0/  and  St.  John  teaches  that 
as  the  Word  Incarnate,  Jesus  was  actually  *  full  of  truth.'  St 
John  means  not  only  that  our  Lord  was  veracious,  but  that  He 
was  fully  in  possession  of  objective  truth  p.  It  is  clearly  implied 
that,  according  to  Si  John,  this  fulness  of  truth  was  an  element 
of  that  glory  which  the  first  disciples  beheld  or  contemplated  Q. 
This  statement  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  supposition 
that  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus,  through  spiritual  contact  with 
which  the  disciples  *  beheld'  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Word, 
was  Itself  not  *full  of  truth.'  St  John's  narrative  does  not 
admit  of  our  confining  this  '  fulness  of  truth '  to  the  later  days 
of  Christ's  ministry,  or  to  the  period  which  followed  His  Re- 
surrection. There  are  then  two  representations  before  us,  one 
suggesting  a  limitation  of  knowledge,  the  other  a  fulness  of 
knowledge  in  the  human  soul  of  Christ  In  order  to  harmonize 
these  statements,  we  need  not  fall  back  upon  the  vulgar  ration- 
alistic expedient  of  supposing  that  between  St.  John's  represen- 
tation of  our  Lord's  Person,  and  that  which  is  given  in  the  three 
first  Gospels,  there  is  an  intrinsic  and  radical  discrepancy.  If 
we  take  St  John's  account  together  with  that  of  St.  Luke, 
might  it  not  seem  that  we  have  here  a  special  instance  of  that 
tender  condescension,  by  which  our  Lord  willed  to  place  Him- 
self in  a  relation  of  real  sympathy  with  the  various  experiences 
of  our  finite  existence  %  If  by  an  infused  knowledge  He  was, 
even  as  a  Child,  *  full  of  truth,'  yet  that  He  might  enter  with 
the  sympathy  of  experience  into  the  various  conditions  of  our 
intellectual  life.  He  would  seem  to  have  acquired,  by  the  slow 
labour  of  observation  and  inference,  a  new  mastery  over  truths 
which  He  already,  in  another  sense,  possessed.  Such  a  co- 
existence of  growth  in  knowledge  with  a  possession  of  all  its 
ultimate  results  would  not  be  without  a  parallel  in  ordinary 
human  life.  In  moral  matters,  a  living  example  may  teach 
with  a  new  power  some  law  of  conduct,  the  truth  of  which  we 
have  before  recognised  intuitively.  In  another  field  of  know- 
ledge, the  telescope  or  the  theodolite  may  verify  a  result  of 
which  we  have  been  previously  informed  by  a  mathematical 
calculation  ^     We  can  then  conceive  that  the  reality  of  our 

o  St.  Lulce  ii.  40 :  irXripoifi9vov  (ro^(af, 

P  St  John  i.  14 :  wX-fifnis  x^f^^s  icai  ^XriOtitu, 

4  Ibid. :  f$€acrdfi€0a  riiv  96^ay  airrov, 

'  In  the  same  waj,  every  man's  stock  of  opinions  is  of  a  twofold  character ; 
it  is  partly  traditional  and  partly  acquh^  by  personal  investigation  and 
thought.  The  traditionally  received  element  in  the  mind,  may  he  held,  as 
such,  with  the  utmost  tenacity ;  and  yet  there  is  a  real  *  increase  in  wis- 
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Lord's  intellectual  derelopment  would  not  necessarilj  be  in- 
consistent with  the  simultaneous  perfection  of  Hb  knowledge. 
As  Man,  He  might  have  received  an  infused  knowledge  of  all 
truth,  and  yet  have  taken  possession  through  experience  and  in 
detail  of  that  which  was  latent  in  His  mind,  in  order  to  corre- 
spond with  the  intellectual  conditions  of  ordinary  human  life.  But, 
let  us  suppose  that  this  explanation  be  rejected  ",  that  St.  J(^*s 
statement  be  left  out  of  sight,  and  that  St.  Luke's  words  be 
understood  to  imply  simply  that  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  ac- 
quired knowledge  which  It  did  not  in  any  sense  possess  before. 
Does  even  any  such  '  increase  in  wisdom '  as  this  during  Christ's 
early  years,  warrant  our  saying  that,  in  the  days  of  His  min- 
btry,  our  Lord  was  still  ignorant  of  the  real  claims  and  worth 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  %  Does  it  enable  us  to  go  further,  and 
to  maintain  that,  when  He  made  definite  statements  on  the 
subject,  He  was  both  the  victim  and  the  propagator  of  serious 
error  ]  Surely  such  inferences  are  not  less  unwarranted  by  the 
statements  of  Scripture  than  they  are  destructive  of  Clurist's 
character  and  authority  as  a  teacher  of  truth  I 

2.  But  it  may  be  pleaded  that  our  Lord,  in  declaring  Hb 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  does  positively  assign 
a  specified  limit  to  the  knowledge  actually  possessed  by  Hb 
Human  Soul  during  His  minbtry.  '  Of  that  day,'  He  says, '  and 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in 
heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father  V    '  If  these  words,'  you 

dom,'  when  this  element  is,  so  to  speak,  taken  possession  of  a  second  time 
by  means  of  personal  inquiry  and  reflection.  This  is,  of  course,  a  very 
remote  analogy  to  the  Sacred  Subject  discussed  in  the  text,  but  it  may 
serve  to  suggest  how  the  facts  of  an  infused  knowledge  and  a  real  irpo^Kovrc 
vo^l^.  in  our  Lord's  Human  Soul  may  4iave  been  compatible. 

•  The  following  remarks  of  Dr.  Klee  wiU  be  read  with  interest.  Dogmatik, 
p.  511:  'Der  Menschheit  Christi  kann  keine  absolute  VoUenduni?  und 
Imperfectibilitat  der  Erkenntniss  von  Anfang  an  zugelegt  werden,  weil  dann 
Christus  im  Eingange  in  seine  Glorie  in  Bezug  auf  sie  unvcrherrlicht  geblie- 
ben  ware,  was  nicht  wohl  angenommen  werden  kann  ;  weil  femer  dann  in 
Christo  eine  wahrhafte  Allwissenheit  angenommen  werden  musste,  was  mit 
der  menschlichen  Natur  und  dem  menschlichen  Willen  nicht  wohl  zu  verein- 
baren  ist;  und  wenn  Einige  sich  damit  helfen  zu  konnen  glaubten,  dass 
diese  Allwissenheit  immer  nur  eine  aus  Onade  mitgetheilte  ware,  so  ist 
dagegen  zu  bemerken,  dass  die  Menschheit  dann  aus  Gnade  auch  die  andem 
gottlichen  Attribute,  z.  B.  AUmacht  haben  konnte,  und  wenn  man  dieses  mit 
der  Entgegnung  aus  dem  Felde  zu  schlagen  glaubt,  dass  die  Allmacht  die 
Gottheit  selbst,  mithin  absolut  incommunicabel  ist,  so  muss  erwidert  werden, 
dass  die  Allwissenheit  ebenso  Gottes  Wesen  selbst,  somit  unmittheilbar  ist.' 

t  St.  Mark  xiii.  33  :  ircpl  8^  'nii  ^fUpas  iKtUnis  iced  rr^s  &pas,  olZth  oXBev, 
ohZl  ol  &77CA01  oi  iv  ovpay^y  oifZh  6  Tibs,  el  fiif  6  Ilariip, 
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urge,  '  do  not  refer  to  His  ignorance  as  God,  they  must  refer  to 
His  ignorance  in  the  only  other  possible  sense,  that  is  to  say,  to 
His  ignorance  as  Man.' 

Of  what  tiature  then  is  the  *  ignorance'  to  which  our  Lord 
alludes  in  this  much-controverted  text  1  Is  it  a  real  matter-of- 
fact  ignorance,  or  is  it  an  ignorance  which  is  only  ideal  and 
hypothetical  1  Is  it  an  ignorance  to  which  man,  as  man,  is  na- 
turally subject,  but  to  which  the  Soul  of  Christ,  the  Perfect  Man, 
was  not  subject,  since  His  human  intelligence  was  always  illu- 
minated by  an  infused  omniscience  ^1  or  is  it  an  economical  as 
distinct  from  a  real  ignorance?  Is  it  the  ignorance  of  the 
Teacher,  who  withholds  from  His  disciples  a  knowledge  which 
He  actually  possesses,  but  which  it  is  not  for  their  advantage 
to  acquire*]  or  is  it  the  ignorance  which  is  compatible  with 
implicit  knowledge  %  Does  Christ  implicitly  know  the  date  of 
the  day  of  judgment,  yet,  that  He  may  rebuke  the  forwardness 
of  His  disciples,  does  He  refrain  from  contemplating  that  which 
b  potentially  within  the  range  of  His  mental  vision?  Is  He 
deliberately  turning  away  His  gaze  from  the  secrets  which  are 
open  to  it,  and  which  a  coarse,  earthly  curiosity  would  have 
greedily  and  quickly  investigated  y  1 

With  our  eye  upon  the  literal  meaning  of  our  Lord's  words, 
must  we  not  hesitate  to  accept  any  of  these  explanations  %  It  is 
indeed  true  that  to  many  very  thoughtful  and  saintly  minds, 
the  words,  *  neither  the  Son,'  have  not  appeared  to  imply  any 
'ignorance'  in  the  Son,  even  as  Man.  But  antiquity  does  not 
furnish  any  decisive  consent  in  favour  of  this  belief;  and  it 
might  seem,  however  involuntarily,  to  put  a  certain  force  upon 
the  direct  sense  of  the  passage.  There  is  no  sufficient  ground 
for  questioning  the  correctness  of  the  text*;  and  here,  as  always, 
*  if  a  literal  explanation  will  stand,  the  furthest  from  the  letter 
is  commonly  the  worst.'  If  elsewhere,  in  the  course  of  these 
lectures,  we  have  appealed  to  the  literal  force  of  the  great  texts  in 

"  St.  Greg.  Magn.  Epist.  lib.  x.  39.  ad  Eulog.:  *In  naturft  quidem  hnmanitatis 
novit  diem  et  horam  judicii,  sed  tamen  hunc  non  tx  natur&  humanitatis  novit.' 

*  St.  Aug.  de  Trin.  i.  \ii  *  Hoc  enim  nesdt,  quod  noscientes  fecit,  id  est, 
quod  non  ita  sdebat  ut  tunc  discipulis  indicaret.'  St.  Ambros.  de  Fide,  ▼.  § 
1111  'Nostrum  assumpsit  affectum,  ut  nostrft  ignoratione  nescire  se  diceret, 
non  quia  aliquid  ipse  nesdret.'  St.  Hil.  de  Trin.  iz.  62.  See  the  passages 
accumulated  by  Dr.  Newman,  Select  Treatises  of  St.  Athanasius,  p.  464,  note 
/,  Lib.  Fath. 

y  So  Lange,  Leben  Jesu,  ii.  3,  p.  laSo. 

«  St.  Ambr.de  Fid.  ▼.  §  193  :  'Primum  yeteres  non  babent  codices  Oraeci, 
quia  nee  Filius  sdt' 
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St.  John  and  St.  Paul,  as  yielding  a  witness  to  the  Catholic  doc- 
trine, can  we  suhstitute  for  the  literal  sense  of  the  passage  before 
us,  a  sense  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  that  suggested  by  the 
letter]  If  then  we  should  understand  that  our  Lord  in  His 
Human  Soul  was,  at  the  time  of  His  speaking,  actually  ignorant 
of  the  day  of  the  last  judgment,  we  shall  find  ourselves  sheltered 
by  Fathers  of  unquestioned  orthodoxy ».  St.  Irenseus  discovers 
in  our  Lord's  Human  ignorance  a  moral  argument  against  the 
intellectual  self-assertion  of  his  own  Qnostic  contemporaries^; 
while  he  attributes  Omniscience  to  the  Divine  Nature  of  Christ 
in  the  clearest  terms.  St  Athanasius  insists  that  the  explanation 
which  he  gives,  restricting  our  Lord's  ignorance  to  His  Human 
Soul,  is  a  matter  in  which  the  faithful  are  well  instructed  <'. 
He  is  careful  to  assert  again  and  again  our  Lord's  omniscience 
as  God  the  Word;  he  attributes  Christ's  'ignorance'  as  Man 
to  the  condescending  love  by  which  He  willed  to  be  like  unto 
us  in  all  things  \  and  compares  it,  accordingly,  to  His  hunger 

*  Klee  says :  '  It  was  impossible,  in  virtue  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  to  as- 
cribe to  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  an  absolute  science  and  a  perfect  know- 
ledge. On  this  subject,  however,  there  is  a  very  marked  difference  between 
the  Fathers.*  Dogmengesc^chte,  ii.  4.  7.  Of  the  Fathers  cited  by  Klee  the 
majority  assert  a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  our  Lord's  Human  SouL 

^  St.  Iren.  adv.  Her.  ii.  38,  6 :  '  Irrationabiliter  autem  inflati,  audadter 
inenarrabilia  Dei  mysteria  scire  vos  dicitis  ;  quandoquidem  et  Dominus,  ipse 
Filius  Dei,  ipsum  judicii  diem  et  horam  concessit  scire  solum  Patrem,  mani- 
festo dioens,  "  De  die  autem  illft  et  hor&  nemo  sdt,  neque  Filius,  sed  Pater 
solus.*'  (Marc.  xiii.  32.)  Si  igitur  sdentiam  diei  illius  Filius  non  erubuit 
referre  ad  Patrem,  sed  dixit  quod  verum  est ;  neque  nos  erubescamus,  quae 
sunt  in  quaestionibus  majora  secundum  nos,  reservare  Deo.  Nemo  enim  super 
Magistrum  est.*  That  St.  Irensus  is  here  referring  to  our  Lord's  humanity 
is  clear  from  the  appeal  to  His  example.  Of  His  Divinity  he  says  (ii.  28,  7) : 
'  Spiritus  Salvatoris,  qui  in  eo  est,  scrutatur  omnia,  et  altitudines  Dei.*  Cf. 
Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,  8. 

«  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  45 :  o\  8i  ^tX^xP*^"'***  «fo^  XP**""**" 
^pui  yiPtiirKcafitVt  i>s  oOk  hryvoSop  6  A6yos  fl  tiSyoi  icr\v  tktytv^  'obx  oISo,' 
oZSc  7^,  iWit  rh  kwOp^ivov  Scucr^f,  trt  rS»¥  iuf9p<&ir<)op  XSi6p  ion  rh  iyKocIV, 
Hal  5ti  ffdpKa  kyvoovirap  ^yc8^<raro,  iv  y  &y  aapKtKws  HK^ytP,  Dr.  Mill  resents 
the  suggestion  'that  when  even  an  Athanasius  could  speak  (with  the  Scrip- 
tures) of  the  limitation  of  human  knowledge  in  the  Incarnate  Son,  the  im- 
proved theology  of  later  times  is  entitled  to  censure  the  sentiment,  as  though 
impeaching  His  Divine  Personality.*     On  the  Nature  of  Christianity,  p.  18. 

*  Ibid.  c.  43 :  iifi^Kfi  \4y»p  ip  r^  cdoyyeAfy  irtpi  rod  kot^  rh  ivBpt&'ripop 
ahrov*  Xldrcp,  ikfi\v$€P  ij  &pa'  h6^cur6p  <rov  rhp  T16p'  iri\6s  4<mp  Zri  kcH  r^p 
T€p\  rov  Tdyrvp  r4\ovs  &pap  &s  /iIp  Xiyos  yipAaKti,  its  Hi  iv$pwiroi  irypot^ 
6v0pwwov  yiip  XSiop  rh  kypoup,  ira}  yiiXiffra  toCto.  iXKk  koL  rovro  rrfs  ^av- 
$pcoirias  Xt(ioP  rov  ^otrripos.  hrtttii  y^  y4yop(P  &p0pco7ros,  obie  itrattrx^Ptrcu  9tit 
riip  adpKa  riip  kypoowrw  cJirciv,  oIk  o78a,  Xpa  9fl^p  Brt  ttSias  &s  9«5r  itypou 
a-apKiKws*    oIk  cfjpijKc  yovp,  oM  &  Tibs  rov  Bcov  o'tStp,  Xpa  fi^  ^  OtSrns  i.ypo' 
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and  thirst  ®.  *  To  whom,'  exclmmB  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  '  can 
it  be  a  matter  of  doubt  that  Christ  has  a  knowledge  of  that  hour 
as  God,  but  says  that  He  is  ignorant  of  it  as  Man  T  St  Cyril 
of  Alexandria  argues  that  our  Lord's  ^  ignorance'  as  Man  is  in 
keeping  with  the  whole  economy  of  the  Incarnation.  As  God, 
Christ  did  know  the  day  of  judgment ;  but  it  was  consistent 
with  the  law  of  self-humiliation  prescribed  by  His  infinite  love 
that  He  should  assume  all  the  conditions  of  real  humanity,  and 
therefore,  with  the  rest,  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  There  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  offence  at  that  which  was  only  a 
consequence  of  the  Divine  Incarnation  8.  You  will  remark,  my 
brethren,  the  significance  of  such  a  judgment  when  advanced  by 
this  great  father,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  Nestorian 
error,  the  strenuous  assertor  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  the  chief 
inheritor  of  all  that  is  most  characteristic  in  the  theological 

oGiTo  ^ain^aC  d\X*  airAwr,  *  o\i^\  6  Tibs/  tvo  rov  i^  itvBpdirwp  y€yofi4vov  Tlov 
il  Hyvoia  ij, 

•  St.  Athan.  contr.  Arian.  Orat.  iii.  c.  46 :   fi<nrcp  7^  Mpwros  y(v6/xtPos 

6.v0pwiros  ovK  o78c,  ifiK&t  8i  if  T^  Uarpl  ibv  A6yos  Kcd  ^otpla  oTSc,  Kcd  oif^4p 
i<rrty  t  iryvou,   Cf.  ad  Serap.  ii.  9. 

'  St.  Greg.  Naz.  Orat.  xxx.  15 :  Koiroi  x«f  iryvoti  ti  rwv  tvro»v  ^  'Xo^tla  6 
iroiijT^f  tSov  cd^vuv,  6  avirrtkeariis  koX  /AfTairoMjr^s,  rh  iripas  tup  y€vofi4p«0V  ; 
, .  . .  ^  waffiv  ctfdijXoi',  5t<  ytv<&<rKU  /jl^p,  &s  Sths,  iypoup  8c  0i7<ru',  its  MpuiroSf 

Ap  ris  rh  <paip6ft.tP0P  xtopiaip  rov  poovfi4pov ; Hart  rijp  iypoiav  inroKafi' 

fidyfip  iir\  rd  €if<r€&4(rr(poPf  r^  iy$ptgnlv(p^  fi^  rtp  Gtltp  ravrrip  Koyi(ofi4povs. 

i  St.  Cyril.  Alex.  Thesaurus,  Op.  torn.  v.  p.  221:  &a'-w(p  oIp  <riryic«x«/"7f*>' 
iavrhp  i)S  &p0pwirop  ytpSfifPOP  fAtrh  ipBpdnrwp  xal  iretvap  koI  Sit/^y  Koi  rk  &\\a 
rtiax*^^  ^^*P  •W'"tt«  iT'pi  abroVf  rhp  axnhv  8^  rp&KOP  indAovBop  fiij  aKapda\i((' 
aBcu  ic&v  ifs  ApBpcnros  \iyri  fJttr^  kpBp^irtop  kypoiipf  Srt  r^p  aM.P  fffup  ^(pOpftrt 
adpKa'  oTS(  fA^p  yitp  i>s  "So^pla  Koi  A6yos  &p  4p  Uarpi'  fiij  tlSdpai  94  ipriai  81'  tifius 
icai  fidet  JifiMP  &s  &pBpwros,  But  see  the  whole  discussion  of  the  bearing  of 
St.  Mark  xiil  32,  upon  the  Homoousion  (Thesaurus,  pp.  217-224).  Certainly 
St  Cyril  refers  to  the  ohcopofiia^  and  he  speaks  of  Christ's  *  sayin§f  that  He 
did  not  know,  on  our  account,*  and  of  His  professing  not  to  know  '  humanly.' 
But  this  language  does  not  amount  to  saying  that  Christ  really  did  know,  as 
Man,  while  for  reasons  of  His  Own,  which  were  connected  with  His  lo?e  and 
^iXavBpwwia,  He  said  He  knew  not.  St.  Cyril's  mind  appears  to  be,  that  our 
Lord  did  know  as  God,  but  in  His  love  He  assumed  all  that  belongs  to  real 
manhood,  and,  therefore,  actual  limitation  of  knowledge.  The  word  oUopo/jLla 
does  not  seem  to  mean,  here  simply  a  gracious  or  wise  arrangement,  but  the 
Incarnation,  considered  as  involving  Christ's  submission  to  human  limitations. 
The  Latin  translator  renders  it  'administrationi  sive  Incarnationi.'  St.  Cyr. 
Op.  V.  p.  218.  St. Cyril  does  not  say  that  Christ  really  did  know  as  Man;  he 
must  have  said  so,  considering  the  bearing  of  his  argument,  had  he  believed 
it.  He  thus  states  the  principle  which  he  kept  in  view  :  oSru  yap  ^Kourrop 
r»p  \tyof4.4p<0P  4p  rp  ohctia  rd^u  tctifftrai'  otht  rwp  t<ra  Tpttru  yvfip^  t^ 
A6y<p  Kara<p*pofA4pap  fls  rh  wBpdiXivop,  oi^c  fiV  t<«)'  Mpwirlpap  iLya0aip6prap 
tls  rhp  rTJs  B€6rriros  \6yov.    Thes.  p.  253. 
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mind  of  St  Athanasios.  It  is  of  coarse  trae  that  a  difiSerent  bdicf 
was  already  widely  received  within  the  Church :  it  is  enough  to 
point  to  the  'retractation*  of  Leporins,  to  which  St  Augustine 
was  one  of  the  subscribing  bishops  \  But  although  a  oontoiiy 
judgment  subsequently  predominated  in  the  West,  it  is  oertain 
that  the  leading  opponents  of  Arianism  did  not  shrink  from  re- 
cognising a  limitation  of  knowledge  in  Christ's  Human  Soul,  and 
that  they  appealed  to  His  own  words  as  a  warrant  for  doing  so^. 
'  But  have  we  not  here,'  you  ask, '  albeit  disguised  under  and 
recommended  by  the  sanction  of  great  names,  the  old  heresy  of 
the  Agnoetsel'  No.  The  Agnoetss  attributed  ignorance  not 
merely  to  our  Lord's  Human  Soul,  but  to  the  Eternal  Word. 
They  seem  to  have  imagined  a  confusion  of  Natures  in  Christy 
after  the  Eutychian  pattern,  and  then  to  have  attributed  igno- 
rance to  that  Divine  Nature  into  which  His  Human  Nature,  as 
they  held,  was  absorbed  K  They  were  thus,  on  this  point,  in 
agreement  with  the  Arians  :  while  Eulogius  of  Alexandria,  who 
wrote  against  them,  admitted  that  Catholic  fathers  before  him 
had  taught  that,  as  Man,  Christ  had  been  subject  to  a  certain 
limitation  of  knowledge  1. 

>^  Quoted  by  PetsTiiu,  De  Incarn.  xi. ;  c.  i,  §  14.  Leporias  appeon  to 
have  answered  the  Arian  objections  by  restricting  the  ignorance  to  our  Lord^ 
Human  Soul,  after  the  manner  of  St  Athanasins.  He  retracts  as  IbUows : 
*  Ut  autem  et  hinc  nihil  caiquam  in  suspidone  derelinquam,  tunc  dixiy  immd 
ad  objecta  respondi,  Dominum  nostrum  Jesum  Christum  secundum  hominem 
ignorare:  sed  nunc  non  solum  dioere  non  pnesumo,  verum  etiam  prkirem 
aoathematizo  prolatam  in  h&c  parte  sententiam.'  Leporius,  howerer,  aeema 
really  to  have  anticipated  Nestorius  in  teaching  a  complete  separation  ctf  oar 
Lord's  Two  Natures.    Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4. 4. 

*  Compare  Bishop  Forbes  on  Nic.  Creed,  p.  146,  and  ed.  And  see  St 
Hil.  in  Matt.  Comm.  c.  a6,  n.  4 ;  Theodoret  in  Ps.  zv.  $  7,  quoted  by  IQee. 

k  See  Suicer  in  voc  *Kyv(nrrcX,  i.  p.  65 :  '  Hi  docebant  divinam  Chnsti 
naturam  (banc  enim  solam  post  Unionem  agnoecebant,  tanquam  absoipta 
esset  plani  humana),  qusedam  ignorftsse,  ut  horam  extremi  judidi.'  Eulogios 
of  Alexandria,  who  wrote  against  them,  denied  any  actual  limitatxm  of 
knowledge  in  Christ's  Manhood,  but  admitted  that  earlier  Fathers  had  taught 
this,  upht  r^v  r&v  'Apf lou'cwy  fiayiw  hn-tiptp6fitvoi ;  but,  as  he  thinks,  because 
olKovofjuK^*pop  iJioKlfjieurcaf  M  rris  iu^pmw6-ntr6S  ravra  ^ptuf  %  napaxt^pw 
ixdvovs  fi9$iKKtiy  ravra  leorit  rris  B^irnros.  Apud  Photium,  Cod.  350,  od. 
Bekker.  p.  284,  6,  sub  fin.  Klee  distinguishes  between  the  teaching  of  those 
Fathers  who  denied  that  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  possessed  unliaiited 
knowledge,  and  that  of  the  Agnoet«,  who  '  speaking  of  the  Person  of  Chrtet 
without  any  limitations,'  maintained  that  He  did  not  know  the  day  of  judg- 
ment.   Dogmengeschichte,  ii.  4.  §  7. 

>  It  is  remarkable  that  '  die  Ansicht  dass  Christi  Menschhdt  gleich  nadi 
der  Vereinigung  mit  dem  Logos  AUes  wusste,  als  Irrthum  des  Arnold  tou 
ViUanova  1 309  formlich  verurtheilt  worden.*  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  5 1 1 .  Arnold 
attempted  to  maintain  that  his  opinion  was  a  neoessary  consequence  of  the 
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'  At  any  rate/  you  rejoin,  *  if  our  Lord's  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  if  they  are  held  to  mean  that  the  knowledge  of  His 
Human  Soul  is  in  any  degree  limited,  are  we  not  in  danger  of 
Nestorian  error  \  Does  not  this  conjunction  of  "  knowledge"  and 
"  ignorance  "  in  one  Person,  and  with  respect  to  a  single  subject, 
dissolve  the  unity  of  the  God-man ^\  Is  not  this  intellectual 
dualism  inconsistent  with  any  conception  we  can  form  of  a  single 
personality!  Cannot  we  understand  the  indisposition  of  later 
theologians  to  accept  the  language  of  St.  Athanasius  and  others 
without  an  explanation,  even  although  a  sense  which  it  does  not 
of  itself  suggest  is  thereby  forced  upon  it  V 

The  question  to  be  considered,  my  brethren,  is  whether  such 
an  objection  has  not  a  wider  scope  than  you  intend.  Is  it  not 
equally  valid  against  other  and  undisputed  contrasts  between 
the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  of  the  Incarnate  Son)  For 
example,  as  Qod,  Christ  is  omnipresent ;  as  Man,  He  is  present 
at  a  particular  point  in  space  d.  Do  you  say  that  this,  however 
mysterious,  is  more  conceivable  than  the  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge,  with  respect  to  a  single  subject  in  a  single 
personality  1  Let  me  then  ask  whether  this  co-existence  of  igno- 
rance and  knowledge  is  more  mysterious  than  a  co-existence  of 
absolute  blessedness  and  intense  suffering  \  If  the  Scriptural 
words  which  describe  the  sufferings  of  Jesus  are  understood 
literally,  without  establishing  Nestorianism ;  why  are  we  in 
danger  of  Nestorianism  if  we  understand  Him  to  be  speaking  of 
His  Manhood,  when  He  asserts  that  the  Son  is  ignorant  of  the 
day  of  judgment )  If  Jesus,  as  Man,  did  not  enjoy  the  Divine 
attribute  of  perfect  blessedness,  yet  without  prejudice  to  His 
full  possession  of  it,  as  Qod ;  why  could  He  not,  in  like  manner, 
as  Man,  be  without  the  Divine  attribute  of  perfect  knowledge  1 
If  as  He  knelt  in  Gethsemane,  He  was  in  one  sphere  of  existence 
All-blessed,  and  in  another  *  sore  amazed,  very  heavy,  sorrowful 
even  unto  death;'  might  He  not  with  equal  truth  be  in  the 
one  Omniscient,  and  in  the  other  subject  to  limitations  of  know- 


Hypostatic  Union.  'Quantum  cit6  anima  Christi  fuit  unita  Divinitati, 
statim  ipsa  anima  Bdvit  omnia,  qua  Deus  scit ;  quia  alias,  ut  dioebat,  non 
faisset  cum  e&  una  persona,  pnecipud  quia  scire  est  drcumstantia  pertinens 
ad  suppositum  individuate,  et  non  ad  naturam.'  Eimeric.  Direct,  inquis.  ii. 
qu.  II.  qu.  by  Klee,  Dogmengesch.  ii.  4,  8. 

*  Stier,  Redon  Jesu  in  Matt.  zxiv.  36. 

B  Scotus  Erigena  first  taught  the  ubiquity  of  our  Lord's  Manhood ;  in  more 
recent  times  it  was  prominently  put  forward  by  Luther,  as  an  explanation  of 
his  teaching  on  the  Eucharist.    See  Hooker,  E.  P.  v.  55.  3-7. 
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ledge  %  The  difficulty  o  is  common  to  all  the  contrasts  of  the 
Diyine  Incarnation  \  but  these  contrasts,  while  they  enhance  our 
sense  of  our  Lord's  love  and  condesoension,  do  not  destroy  our 
apprehension  of  the  Personal  Unity  of  the  Incarnate  Christ  p. 
His  Single  Personality  has  two  spheres  of  existence  :  in  the  one 
It  is  all-blessed,  undying,  and  omniscient ;  in  the  other  It  meets 
with  pain  of  mind  and  body,  with  actual  death,  and  with  a  cor- 
respondent liability  to  a  limitation  of  knowledge.  No  such  limi- 
tation, we  may  be  sure,  can  interfere  with  the  completeness  of  His 
redemptive  office.  It  cannot  be  supposed  to  involve  any  ignorance 
of  that  which  the  Teacher  and  Saviour  of  mankind  should  know; 
while  yet  it  suffices  to  place  Him  as  Man  in  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  actual  conditions  of  the  mental  life  of  His  brethren  Q. 

If  then  this  limitation  of  our  Lord's  human  knowledge  be 
admitted,  to  what  does  the  admission  lead  )  It  leads,  properly 
speaking,  to  nothing  beyond  itself  It  amounts  to  this  :  that  at  the 
particular  time  of  His  speaking,  the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  was 
restricted  as  to  Its  range  of  knowledge  in  one  particular  direction. 

For  it  is  certain  from  Scripture  that  our  Lord  was  constantly 
giving  proofs,  during  His  earthly  life,  of  an  altogether  super- 
human range  of  knowledge.  There  was  not  merely  in  Him  the 
quick  and  penetrating  discernment  of  a  very  holy  soul, — not 
merely  *that  unction  from  the  Holy  One*  whereby  Christians 
instinctively  'know  all  things'  that  concern  their  salvation.  It 
was   emphatically  a  knowledge  of  hard  matters  of  fact,  not 

o  Bbhop  Ellioott,  in  Aids  to  Faith,  p.  445  :  *  Is  there  really  any  greater 
difficulty  in  such  a  passage  [as  St.  Mark  xiii.  33]  than  in  John  xL  33,  35, 
where  we  are  told  that  those  holy  cheeks  were  still  wet  with  human  tears, 
while  the  loud  Voice  was  crying,  **  Lazarus,  come  forth !  **  * 

p  See  Leibnitz's  reply  to  Wissowatius,  quoted  by  Lessing,  Sammtl.  Schrift. 
ix.  277  :  '  Potest  quis  ex  nostra  hypothesi  simul  esse  ille  qui  nesdt  diem 
judicii,  nerope  homo,  et  ille  qui  est  Deus  Altissimus.  Quae  hypothesis  nostra, 
quod  idem  simul  possit  esse  Deus  et  homo,  quamdiu  non  evertitur,  tamdiu 
contrarium  argumentum  petit  principium.' 

4  See  Klee,  Dogmatik,  p.  5 1 1 :  *  Auch  das  kann  nicht  gesagt  werden,  dasa 
die  menschliche  Natur,  wenn  sie  nicht  absolut  vollkommen  und  imperfectibel 
ist,  dann  mit  Unwissenheit  behafket  ist ;  denn  nicht-allwissend  ist  nicht  un- 
wissend,  sonst  war  Adam  vor  seinem  Falle  schon,  und  sind  die  Engel  und 
Heiligcn  in  ihrer  Glorie  immerfort  in  der  Unwissenheit.  Unwissenheit  ist 
Negation  des  nothwendigen  und  ziemenden  Wissens,  und  solche  ist  in  der 
Menschheit  Christi  nicht,  in  welche  die  ihr  verbundene  Gottheit  alles  zu 
ihrem  Berufe  gehorige  und  durch  sie  alles  zum  Heile  der  Menschheit  ge- 
horige  iiberstromte.  Darum  war  auch  die  Steigerung  der  Wissenschaft  der 
Menschheit  keine  Erlosung  derselben,  und  fallt  der  Einwand,  dass,  wenn  die 
Menschheit  etwas  nicht  gewusst  hatte,  sie  eine  erlosungsbediirftige  gewesen 
ware,  was  doch  nicht  angenommen  werden  kOnne,  weg.' 
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revealed  to  Him  by  the  senses,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  sense. 
Thus  He  knows  the  exact  coin  which  will  be  found  in  the  mouth 
of  the  first  fish  which  His  apostle  will  presently  take^  He 
bases  His  discourse  on  the  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  on 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  secret  communings  in  which  His 
conscience-stricken  disciples  had  indulged  on  the  road  to  Caper- 
naum". He  gives  particular  instructions  to  the  two  disciples 
as  to  the  finding  of  the  ass  on  which  He  will  make  His  entiy 
into  Jerusalem^.  He  is  perfectly  cognizant  of  the  secret  plot- 
tings  of  the  traitor,  although  no  human  informant  had  disclosed 
thern^.  Nor  is  this  knowledge  supernaturally  communicated  at 
the  moment ;  it  is  the  result  of  an  actual  supra-sensuous  sight 
of  that  which  He  describes.  *  Before  that  Philip  called  thee/ 
He  says  to  Nathanael,  '  when  thou  wast  under  the  fig-tree,  I  saw 
thee*.'  Do  you  compare  this  to  the  knowledge  of  secrets 
ascribed  to  Elishay,  to  Daniel",  to  St.  Peter »?  In  these  in- 
stances, as  eminently  in  that  of  Daniel,  the  secret  was  revealed 
to  the  soul  of  the  prophet  or  apostle.  In  the  case  of  Christ  we 
hear  of  no  such  revelation  ;  He  speaks  of  the  things  of  heaven 
with  a  calm  familiarity,  which  is  natural  to  One  Who  knows 
them  as  beholding  them  '  in  Himself^.' 

Indeed,  our  Lord's  knowledge  embraced  two  districts,  each 
of  which  really  lies  open  only  to  the  Eye  of  the  Most  High. 
We  will  not  dwell  on  Uis  knowledge  of  the  unsuspected  future, 
a  knowledge  inherent  in  Him,  as  it  was  imparted  to  those 
prophets  in  whom  His  Spirit  had  dwelt.  We  will  not  insist  on 
His  knowledge  of  a  strictly  contingent  futurity,  such  as  is 
involved  in  His  positive  assertion  that  T3rre  and  Sidon  would 
have  repented  of  their  sins,  if  they  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities 
of  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  0  ;  although  such  knowledge  as  this, 
considering  the  vast  survey  of  motives  and  circumstances  which 
it  implies,  must  be  strictly  proper  to  God  alone.  But  He  knew 
the  secret  heart  of  man,  and  He  knew  the  bidden  thought  and 
purpose  of  the  Most  High  God.  Such  a  *discemer'  was  He 
*  of  the  thoughts  and  intents'  of  human  hearts <1,  so  truly  did  His 
Apocalyptic  title,  the  '  Searcher  of  the  reins  and  hearts®,'  belong 

'  St.  Matt  xvii.  27. 

•  St.  Luke  ix.  47 :  }i^v  thv  UtaXoyta-fihp  rris  Kopitas  tthr£w, 
^  St.  Matt.  zxi.  2;  St.  Mark  xi.  2  ;  St.  Lake  xix.  30. 

»  St.  John  xiii.  11.  *  Ibid.  i.  49.  /  2  Kings  vi.  9,  3a. 

«  Dan.  ii.  19.  •  Acts  v.  3.  *  St.  John  vi.  61 :  4p  iavr^. 

•  St.  Matt.  xi.  21. 

'  Heb.  iT.  I  a  :  KpirtKhs  iyBvfiiiatup  K<d  ivvoi&y  KopHas, 

•  Rev.  iL  23.    The  message  from  Jesus  to  each  of  the  angels  of  the  seven 
vni]  Hh  r-         T 
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to  Him  in  the  days  of  His  historical  manifestation,  that '  He 
needed  not  that  any  should  testify  to  Him  of  men,  for  He  knew 
what  was  in  manV  This  was  not  a  result  of  His  taking  careful 
note  of  peculiarities  of  action  and  character  manifested  to  the 
eye  by  those  around  Him,  but  of  His  '  perceiving  in  His  Spirit' 
and  *  knowing  in  Himself  s'  the  unuttered  reasonings  and  Toli- 
tions  which  were  taking  shape,  moment  by  moment,  within  the 
secret  souls  of  men,  just  as  clearly  as  He  saw  physical  facts  not 
ordinarily  appreciated  except  by  sensuous  perception.  This  was 
the  conviction  of  His  apostles.  '  We  are  sure,'  they  said,  '  that 
Thou  knowest  all  things**.'  *Lord,  Thou  knowest  all  Uiings,' 
cries  St.  Peter,  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  Thee*.'  Yet  more, 
in  the  Eternal  Father  Jesus  encounters  no  impenetrable  mys- 
teries ;  for  Jesus  no  clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  Hun, 
nor  is  His  way  in  the  sea,  nor  His  path  in  the  deep  waters,  nor 
His  footsteps  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  reciprocates 
the  Father's  knowledge  of  Himself  by  an  equivalent  knowledge 
of  the  Father.  *  As  the  Father  knoweth  Me,  even  so  know  I 
the  Father  k.*  *No  man  knoweth  Who  the  Son  is,  but  the 
Father  ;  and  Who  the  Father  is,  but  the  Son,  and  he  to  whom 
the  Son  will  reveal  Him '.'  Even  if  our  Lord  should  be  speak- 
ing, in  this  passage,  primarily  at  least,  of  His  Divine  omniscience, 
He  is  also  plainly  speaking  of  a  knowledge  infused  into  and 
possessed  by  His  Human  Soul,  and  thus  His  words  supply  the 
true  foil  to  His  statement  respecting  the  day  of  judgment.  If 
that  statement  be  construed  literally^  it  manifestly  describes,  not 
the  normal  condition  of  His  Human  Intelligence,  but  an  excep- 
tional restriction.  For  the  Gospel  history  implies  that  the 
knowledge  infused  into  the  Human  Soul  of  Jesus  was  ordinarily 
and  practically  equivalent  to  onmiscience.  *  We  may  conjecture,' 
sajB  Hooker,  'how  the  powers  of  that  Soul  are  illuminated. 
Which,  being  so  inward  unto  Gk)d,  cannot  choose  but  be  privy 
unto  all  things  which  God  worketh,  and  must  therefore  of 
necessity  be  endued  with  knowledge  so  far  forth  universal, 
though  not  with  infinite  knowledge  peculiar  to  Deity  Itself™.' 
St.  Paul's  assertion  that '  in  Christ  are  hidden  all  the  treasures 

Churches  begins  with  the  word  o?5a,  as  if  in  order  to  remind  these  bishops 
of  His  soul-penetrating  omniscience. 

^  St.  John  ii.  25  :  oh  xp^^ov  *lx*^  ^'^  ''^^  fiaprvp^<nf  irtpt  tow  &y0/Mivov* 
nhrhs  yap  iyivwtrKt  r(  ^p  iv  r^  ikyBpt&r^.  t  St.  Mark  ii.  8 ;  v.  30. 

>»  St.  John  xvi.  30  :  vvy  oUafifv  8t«  olBas  irdtna. 

*  Ibid.  xxi.  1 7  :  Kvpir,  av  ireUro  olSas'  <rh  yivdffKtis  Srt  <piXw  at, 

k  Ibid.  X.  15.  >  St.  Luke  x.  22.  »  Eccl.  PoL  v.  54.  7. 
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of  wisdom  and  knowledge  »>,'  may  practically  be  understood  of 
Christ's  earthly  life,  no  less  than  of  His  life  of  glory.  If  then  His 
Human  Intellect,  flooded  as  it  was  by  the  infusion  of  boundless 
light  streaming  from  His  Deity,  was  denied,  at  a  particular 
time,  knowledge  of  the  date  of  a  particular  future  event,  this 
may  well  be  compared  with  that  deprivation  of  the  consolations 
of  Deity,  to  which  His  Human  Affections  and  Will  were 
exposed  when  He  hung  dying  on  the  Cross.  If  *  the  Divine 
Wisdom,'  as  Bishop  Bull  has  said,  '  impressed  its  effects  upon 
the  Human  Soul  of  Christ  jwo  temporum  ratione,  in  the  degree 
required  by  particular  occasions  or  emergencies  0/  this  would  be 
only  one  application  of  the  principle  recognised  by  St  Irenseus 
and  Theodoret,  and  rendered  familiar  to  many  of  us  in  the 
language  of  Hooker.  '  As  the  parts,  degrees,  and  offices  of  that 
mystical  administration  did  require,  which  He  voluntarily 
undertook,  the  beams  of  Deity  did  in  operation  always  accord- 
ingly restrain  or  enlarge  themselves  p.*  We  may  not  attempt 
rashly  to  specify  the  exact  motive  which  may  have  determined 
our  Lord  to  deny  to  His  Human  Soul  at  one  particular  date 
the  point  of  knowledge  here  in  question  ;  although  we  may 
presume  generally  that  it  was  a  part  of  that  condescending  love 
which  led  Him  to  become  *  in  all  things  like  unto  His  brethren.' 
That  He  was  ever  completely  ignorant  of  aught  else,  or  that  He 
was  ignorant  on  this  point  at  any  other  time,  are  inferences  for 
which  we  have  no  warrant,  and  which  we  make  at  our  peril. 

But  it  is  not  on  this  account  alone  that  our  Lord's  Human 
ignorance  of  the  day  of  judgment,  if  admitted,  cannot  be  made 
the  premiss  of  an  argument  intended  to  destroy  His  authority, 
when  He  sanctions  the  Mosaic  authorship  and  historical  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Pentateuch.  That  argument  involves  a  con- 
fusion between  limitation  of  knowledge  and  liability  to  error ; 
whereas,  plainly  enough,  a  limitation  of  knowledge  is  one  thing, 
and  fallibility  is  another.      St.  Paul  says  that  *we  know  in 


n  Col.  ii.  3 :  ^v  ^  €iVt  Tdyrts  ol  Oriaavpol  rrjs  aortas  leaX  r^s  yv^tvs 
6.ir6Kpu0oi. 

o  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  ii.  5,8:  '  Quippe  divinam  Sapientiam  menti  huroanie 
Christi  eflTectus  suos  impressisse  f)ro  temporum  naiione^  Christumque,  qii& 
Homo  fiiit,  itpoK6^ai  ffo^i<^  profecisse  sapiential  (Luc.  ii.  52)  adeoque  pro 
tempore  sute  iirocrroAi};,  quo  istft  sc)enti4  opus  dod  habebat  (this  seems  to 
hint  at  more  than  anything  which  the  text  of  the  New  Testament  warrants) 
diem  judicii  universalis  ignorare  potuisse,  nemini  sano  absurdum  Tidebitur.' 

P  Hooker,  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  54,  6.  See  Mr.  Keble*s  references  from  Theodoret 
(Dial.  iii.  t.  4,  pars.  i.  232;  and  St.  Iren.  Haer.  iii.  c.  19.  3. 
VIII]  Hh2  n  \ 
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porta/  and  that  *  we  see  through  a  glass  darkly '.'  Yet  St.  Paul 
is  so  certain  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  teaches,  as  to  exclaim, 
*  If  we  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  Grospel  to  you 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be 
accursed*.'  St  Paul  clearly  believed  in  his  own  infallibility  as 
a  teacher  of  religious  truth  ;  and  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever 
since  regarded  his  Epistles  as  part  of  an  infallible  literature. 
But  it  b  equally  clear  that  St.  Paul  believed  his  knowledge  of 
religious  truth  to  be  limited.  Infallibility  does  not  imply  onmi- 
science,  any  more  than  limited  knowledge  implies  error.  Infal- 
libility may  be  conferred  on  a  human  teacher  with  very  limited 
knowledge,  by  a  special  endowment  preserving  him  from  error. 
When  we  say  that  a  teacher  is  infallible,  we  do  not  mean  that  his 
knowledge  is  encyclopcedaic,  but  merely  that,  when  he  does 
teach,  he  is  incapable  of  propounding  as  truth  that  which,  in 
point  of  fact,  is  not  true*. 

Now  the  argument  in  question  assumes  that  Christ  our  Lord, 
when  teaching  religious  truth,  was  not  merely  fallible,  but 
actually  in  serious  error.  If  indeed  our  Lord  had  believed 
Himself  to  be  ignorant  of  the  authorship  or  true  character  of 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  we  may  presume  that  He  would  not 
have  fallen  below  the  natural  level  of  ordinary  heathen  honesty, 
by  speaking  with  authority  upon  a  subject  with  which  He  was 
consciously  unacquainted.  It  is  admitted  tliat  Qe  spoke  as 
believing  Himself  to  be  teaching  truth.  But  was  He,  in  point 
of  fact,  not  teaching  truth  ?  Was  that  which  He  believed  to  be 
knowledge  nothing  better  than  a  servile  echo  of  contemporary 
ignorance?  Was  His  knowledge  really  limited  on  a  subject- 
matter,  where  He  was  Himself  unsuspicious  of  the  exbtence  of 
a  limitation  1    Was  He  then  not  merely  deficient  in  information, 


«  I  Cor.  xiii.  9  :  %k  fi^povs  yiip  ytyda-Kofuif, 

'  Ibid.  ver.  1 2  :  fiKtwofuw  7^  Hfni  81*  iadmrpov  iy  alyiyftwrt, 

•  Gal.  1.  8,  9. 

*■  Ct  Bishop  H.  Browne,  Pentateuch  and  Elohistic  Psalms,  p<  13 :  '  Igno- 
rance does  not  of  necessity  involve  error.  Of  course  in  our  present  state  of 
being,  and  with  our  propensity  to  lean  on  our  wisdom,  ignorance  is  extremely 
likely  to  lead  to  error.  But  ignorance  is  not  error  :  and  there  is  not  one 
word  in  the  Bible  which  could  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  blessed  Lord  was 
liable  to  error  in  any  sense  of  thejword  or  in  any  department  of  knowledge. 
I  do  not  say  that  we  have  any  distinct  statements  to  tHe  contrary,  but  there 
is  nothing  like  a  hint  that  there  was  such  a  liability :  whereas  His  other 
human  infirmities,  weakness,  weariness,  sorrow,  fear,  suflfering,  temptation, 
ignorance,  all  these  are  put  forward  prominently,  and  many  of  them  fre- 
quently.' 
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but  fallible ;  not  merely  fallible,  but  actually  in  error  1  and  has 
it  been  reserved  for  the  criticism  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
set  Him  right  1  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  our  Lord's  state- 
ment respecting  the  day  of  judgment  will  not  avail  to  sustain  a 
deduction  which  supposes,  not  an  admitted  limitation  of  know- 
ledge, but  an  unsuspected  self-deception  of  a  character  and 
extent  which,  in  the  case  of  a  purely  human  teacher,  would  be 
altogether  destructive  of  any  serious  claim  to  teach  substantial 
truths 

Nor  is  this  alL  The  denial  of  our  Lord's  infallibility,  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  come  before  us  of  late  years,  involves  an 
unfavourable  judgment,  not  merely  of  His  intellectual  claims, 
but  of  the  penetration  and  delicacy  of  His  moral  sense.  This  is 
the  more  observable  because  it  is  fatal  to  a  distinction  which 
has  been  projected,  between  our  Lord's  authority  as  a  teacher  of 
spiritual  or  moral  truth,  and  His  authority  when  dealing  with 
those  questions  which  enter  into  the  province  of  historical 
criticism.  If  in  the  latter  sphere  He  is  said  to  have  been  liable 
and  subject  to  error,  in  the  former,  we  are  sometimes  told.  His 
instinct  was  invariably  unerring.  But  is  this  the  case,  if  our 
Lord  was  really  deceived  in  His  estimate  of  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomy, and  if  further  the  account  of  the  origin  and  composition 
of  that  book  which  is  put  forward  by  His  censors  be  accepted  as 
satisfactory  ?  Our  Lord  quotes  Deuteronomy  as  a  work  of  the 
highest  authority  on  the  subject  of  man's  relations  and  duties 
to  God^.  Yet  we  are  assured  that  in  point  of  fact  this  book 
was  nothing  better  than  a  pious  forgery  of  the  age  of  Jeremiah, 
if  indeed  it  was  not  a  work  of  that  prophet,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed the  name  and  authority  of  Moses  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
increasing  polytheism  of  the  later  years  of  king  Josiaby.     That 

*  If  a  human  teacher  were  to  decline  to  speak  on  a  given  subject,  by  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  know  enough  about  it,  this  would  not  be  a  reason  for 
disbelieving  him  when  he  proceeded  to  speak  confidently  on  a  totally  dis- 
tinct subject,  thereby  at  least  implying  that  he  did  know  enough  to  warrant 
his  speaking.  On  the  contrary,  his  silence  in  the  one  case  would  be  a 
reason  for  trusting  his  statements  in  the  other.  The  argument  which  is 
under  consideration  in  the  text  would  have  been  really  sound,  if  our  Saviour 
had  fixed  the  date  of  the  day  of  judgment,  and  the  event  had  shewn  Him 
to  have  been  mistaken. 

»  St.  Matt.  iv.  4,  Deut.  viii.  3  ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  7,  Deut.  vi.  16 ;  St.  Matt, 
iv.  10,  Deut.  vi.  13,  and  z.  20. 

1  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  427:  '  Supposing  (to  fix  our  ideas) 
that  Jeremiah  really  wrote  the  book,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  a 
prophet,  and,  ai  such,  habitually  disposed  to  regard  all  the  special  impulses 
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hypothesis  has  Been  discussed  elsewhere  and  by  others  on  its 
own  critical  merits.  Here  it  may  suffice  to  observe,  that  if  it 
could  have  been  seriously  entertained  it  would  involve  our  Lord 
in  something  more  than  intellectual  fallibility.  If  Deuter- 
onomy is  indeed  a  forgery,  Jesus  Christ  was  not  merely  ignorant 
of  a  fact  of  literary  history.  His  moral  perceptions  were  at 
fault.  They  were  not  sufficiently  fine  to  miss  the  consistency, 
the  ring  of  truth,  in  a  document  which  professed  to  have  come 
from  the  great  Lawgiver  with  a  Divine  authority;  while,  ac- 
cording to  modem  writers,  it  was  only  the  'pious'  fiction  of  a 
later  age,  and  its  falsehood  had  only  not  been  admitted  by  its 
author,  lest  its  'effect'  should  be  counteracted >. 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  the  pseudo- 
Isidorian  decretals  were  first  brought  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 

of  hia  mind  to  religious  activity  as  direct  inspirations  from  the  Divine  Source 
of  Truth.  To  ua,  with  our  inductive  training  and  scientific  habits  of  mind, 
the  correct  statement  oi  facts  appears  of  the  first  necessity  ;  and  consciously 
to  misstate  them,  or  to  state  as  fact  what  we  do  not  know  or  beUeve  from 
external  testimony  to  be  fact,  is  a  crime  against  truth.  But  to  a  man  who 
believed  himself  to  be  in  immediate  communication  with  the  Source  of  all 
Truth,  this  condition  must  have  been  reversed.  The  inner  voice,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  voice  of  the  Divine  Teacher,  would  become  all-powerful— 
would  silence  at  once  all  doubts  and  questionings.  What  it  ordered  him  to 
do,  he  would  do  without  hesitation,  as  by  direct  command  of  God,  and  all 
considerations  as  to  morality  or  immorality  would  either  not  be  entertained 
at  all,  or  would  only  take  the  form  of  misgivings  as  to  whether,  possibly,  in 
any  particular  case,  the  command  itself  was  really  Divine. 

'Let  us  imagine,  then,  that  Jeremiah,  or  any  other  contemporary  seer, 
meditating  upon  the  condition  of  his  country,  and  the  means  of  weaning  his 
people  from  idolatry,  became  postessed  with  the  idea  of  writing  to  them  aa 
address,  as  in  the  name  of  Moses,  of  the  kind  which  we  have  just  been  con- 
sidering, in  which  the  laws  ascribed  to  him,  and  handed  down  from  an  earlier 
age,  which  were  now  in  many  respects  unsuitable,  should  be  adapted  to  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  re-enforced  with  solemn  prophetical 
utterances.  This  thought,  we  may  believe,  would  take  in  the  prophet's  mind 
the  form  of  a  Divine  command.  All  question  of  deception  or  fraus  pia  would 
vanish.* 

»  Colenso  on  the  Pentateuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  429 :  *  Perhaps,  at  first,  it  was 
felt  to  be  difficult  or  undesirable  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might  act  aa  s 
check  upon  the  zeal  and  energy  which  the  king  himself  exhibited,  and  in 
which,  as  it  seems,  he  was  generally  supported  by  the  people,  in  putting 
down  by  force  the  gross  idolatries  which  abounded  in  his  kingdom.  That  im- 
pulsive effort,  which  followed  immediately  the  reading  of  the  **  Book,"  might 
have  been  arrested,  if  he  had  been  told  at  once  the  true  origin  of  those  awful 
words  which  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  him.  They  were  not  less 
awful,  indeed,  or  less  true,  because  uttered  in  the  name  of  Moses  by  such  a 
prophet  as  Jeremiah.  But  still  it  is  obvious  that  their  effect  wa*  likdy  to  he 
greatly  inteneified  under  the  idea  that  they  were  the  Uut  utterance  of  ifoset 
hiTMelf.* 
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Rome,  they  were  almost  immediately  cited  by  Nicholas  I.  in 
reply  to  an  appeal  of  Hincmar  of  Eheims,  in  order  to  justify 
and  extend  the  then  advancing  claims  of  the  Boman  Chair  &. 
We  must  then  either  suppose  that  this  Pope  was  really  incapable 
of  detecting  a  forgery,  which  no  Eoman  Catholic  writer  would 
now  think  of  defending^,  or  else  we  must  imagine  that,  in  order 
to  advance  an  immediate  ecclesiastical  object,  he  could  con- 
descend to  quote  a  document  which  he  knew  to  have  been 
recently  forged,  as  if  it  had  been  of  ancient  and  undoubted 
authority.  The  former  supposition  is  undoubtedly  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  sense  of  Christian  charity;  but  it  is  of 
course  fatal  to  any  belief  in  the  personal  infallibility  of  Pope 
Nicholas  I.  A  like  dilemma  awaits  us  in  the  Gospel  history,  if 
those  unhappy  theories  respecting  the  Pentateuch  to  which  I 
have  alluded  are  seriously  adopted.  Before  us  is  no  mere 
question  as  to  whether  Christ's  knowledge  was  or  was  not 
limited ;  the  question  is,  whether  aa  a  matter  of  fact  He  taught 
or  implied  the  truth  of  that  which  is  not  true,  and  which  a  finer 
moral  sense  than  His  might  have  seen  to  be  false.  The  question 
is  plainly,  whether  He  was  a  trustworthy  teacher  of  religious  no 
less  than  of  historical  truth.  The  attempted  distinction  between 
a  critical  judgment  of  historical  or  philological  facts,  and  a  moral 
judgment  of  strictly  spiritual  and  moral  truths,  is  inapplicable 
to  a  case  in  which  the  moral  judgment  is  no  less  involved  than 
the  intellectual ;  and  we  have  really  to  choose  between  the  in- 
fallibility, moral  no  less  than  intellectual,  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  conjectural  speculations  of  critics, 
of  whatever  degree  of  critical  eminence,  on  the  other. 

Indeed,  as  bearing  upon  this  vaunted  distinction  between 
spiritual  truth,  in  which  our  Lord  is  still,  it  seems,  to  be  an 
authority,  and  historical  truth,  in  which  His  authority  is  to  be 
set  aside,  we  have  words  of  His  Own  which  prove  how  truly  He 
made  the  acceptance  of  the  lower  portions  of  His  teaching  a  pre- 
liminary to  belief  in  the  higher.  *  If  I  have  told  you  earthly 
things,  and  ye  believe  not,  how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of 
heavenly  things <5]'  How  indeed^  li^  when  He  sets  the  seal 
of  His  authority  upon  the  writings  of  Moses  as  a  whole,  and 
upon  the  most  miraculous  incidents  which  they  relate  in  detail, 
He  is  really  only  the  uneducated  Jew  who  ignorantly  repeats 

•  Dean  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Cliristianity,  toI.  ii.  p.  379. 
^  Compare  Wulter,  Lehrbuch  des  Kirchenrechts,  pp.  206-210. 
«  St.  John  ill.  12. 
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and  reflects  the  prejudice  of  a  barbarous  age ;  how  shall  we  be 
sure  that  when  He  reveals  the  Character  of  God,  or  the  precepts 
of  the  new  life,  or  the  reality  and  nature  of  the  endless  world, 
He  is  really  trustworthy — ^trustworthy  as  an  Authority  to  whom 
we  are  prepared  to  cling  in  life  and  ia  death?  You  say  that 
here  your  consoience  ratifies  His  teaching, — that  the  '  enthusiasm 
of  humanity'  which  is  in  you  sets  its  seal  upon  this  higher 
teaching  of  the  Kedeemer  of  men.  Is  then  your  conscience  in 
very  truth  the  ultimate  and  only  teacher  ?  Have  you  anticipated, 
and  might  you  dispense  with,  the  teaching  of  Christ?  And 
what  if  your  conscience,  as  is  surely  not  impossible,  has  itself 
been  warped  or  misled  ?  What  if,  in  surveying  even  the  moral 
matter  of  His  teaching,  you  still  assume  to  exercise  a  *  verifying 
faculty,'  and  object  to  this  precept  as  ascetic,  and  to  that 
command  as  exacting,  and  to  yonder  most  merciful  revelation  of 
an  endless  woe  as  *  Tartarology  I '  AJas  !  brethren,  experience 
proves  it,  the  descent  into  the  Avemus  of  unbelief  is  only  too 
easy.  There  are  broad  highways  in  the  life  of  faith,  just  as  in 
the  life  of  morality,  which  a  man  cannot  leave  without  certain 
risk  of  losing  his  way  in  a  trackless  wilderness.  To  deny  our 
Lord's  infallibility,  on  the  precarious  ground  of  a  single  known 
limitation  of  knowledge  in  His  human  intellect,  is  not  merely  an 
inconsequence,  it  is  inconsistent  with  any  serious  belief  in  His 
real  Divinity.  The  common  sense  of  faith  assures  us  that  if 
Christ  is  really  Divine,  His  infallibility  follows  as  a  thing  of 
course.  The  man  who  sincerely  believes  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
God  will  not  doubt  that  His  every  word  standeth  sure,  and  that 
whatever  has  been  sealed  and  sanctioned  by  His  supreme 
authority  is  independent  of,  and  unassailable  by,  the  fallible 
judgment  of  His  creatures  respecting  it. 

(/3)  If  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  implies  that  as  a 
teacher  of  truth  He  is  infallible,  it  also  illuminates  His  suffering 
death  upon  the  Cross  with  an  extraordinary  significance. 

The  degrees  of  importance  which  are  attributed  to  the  several 
events  and  stages  of  our  Lord's  Life  on  earth,  will  naturally  vary 
with  the  variations  of  belief  respecting  His  Person.  With  the 
Humanitarian,  for  instance,  the  dominant,  almost  the  exclusive, 
interest  will  be  found  to  centre  in  Christ's  Ministry,  as  affording 
the  largest  illustrations  of  His  Human  Character  and  of  His 
moral  teaching.  The  mysteries  which  surround  His  entrance 
into  and  His  departure  from  our  human  world,  will  have  been 
thrown  into  the  background  as  belonging  to  questions  of  a  very 
inferior  d^pree  of  importance,  or  possibly,  as  at  best  serving  to 
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illustrate  the  legendary  creativeness  of  a  subsequent  age.  Per- 
haps a  certain  historical  and  chronological  value  will  still  be 
allowed  to  attach  to  Christ's  Birth.  Perhaps,  if  His  Resurrection 
be  admitted  to  have  been  a  matter  of  historical  occurrence,  a  high 
evidential  significance  will  continue  to  be  assigned  to  it,  such 
as  was  recognised  bj  Priestley  and  by  all  Socinians  of  the  last 
generation.  And  to  a  Humanitarian,  the  interest  of  Christ's 
Death  will  be  of  a  yet  higher  kind.  For  Christ's  Death  enters 
into  His  moral  Self-manifestation ;  it  is  the  heroic  climax  of  His 
devotion  to  truth ;  it  is  the  surest  seal  which  a  teacher  can  set 
upon  his  doctrine.  Thus  a  Humanitarian  will  admit  that  the 
dying  Christ  saves  the  world  by  enriching  its  stock  of  moral  life, 
by  setting  before  the  eyes  of  men,  for  all  future  time,  the 
example  of  a  transcendent  sacrifice  of  self.  But  in  the  bare 
fact  that  Jesus  died,  Humanitarianism  sees  no  mystery  beyond 
that  which  attaches  to  the  death  of  any  ordinary  man.  The 
Crucifixion  is  simply  regarded  as  a  practical  appendix  to  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  And  thus  to  the  Socinian  pilgrim,  the  ' 
mountain  of  the  beatitudes  and  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee 
will  always  and  naturally  appear  more  worthy  of  reverence  and 
attention,  than  the  spot  on  which  Mary  brought  her  Son  into  the 
world,  or  than  the  hill  on  which  Jesus  died. 

Far  otherwise  must  it  ever  be  with  a  sincere  believer  in  our 
Saviour's  Godhead.  Not  that  he  can  be  insensible  to  the  com- 
manding moral  interest  which  the  Life  and  teaching  of  the 
Perfect  Man  ever  rouses  in  the  heart  of  Christians.  That  Life 
and  that  teaching  have  indeed  for  him  a  meaning  into  which  the 
Humanitarian  cannot  enter ;  since  the  believer  knows  that  it  is 
God  Who  lives  and  speaks  in  Jesus.  But  contemplating  Jesus 
as  the  Incarnate  God,  he  b  necessarily  attracted  by  those  points 
in  our  Lord's  earthly  Life,  at  which  the  contrast  is  most  vividly 
marked  between  His  Divine  and  Eternal  Nature  and  His  state 
of  humiliation  as  Man. 

This  attraction  is  reflected  in  the  believer's  religious  thought, 
in  his  devotions,  in  the  instinctive  attitude  of  his  interest  towards 
the  Life  of  Jesus.  The  creed  expresses  the  thought  of  the  whole 
company  of  the  faithful.  After  stating  that  the  Only-begotten 
Son,  consubstantial  with  the  Father,  for  us  men  and  for  our 
salvation  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  made  Man,  the  creed 
proceeds  to  speak  of  His  Crucifixion,  Sufferings,  Burial,  Resur- 
rection, and  Ascension.  The  creed  makes  no  allusion  to  His 
example,  or  to  the  nature  and  contents  of  His  doctrine.  In  an 
analogous  sense  the  Litany  gives  utterance  to  the  devotion  of  the 
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collective  Church.  In  the  Litany,  Jesus,  our  *Good  Lord,'  is 
entreated  to  deliver  us  *by'  the  successive  mysteries  of  His 
earthly  Self-manifestation.  Dependent  on  the  mystery  of  His 
holy  Incarnation  are  His  'holy  Nativity  and  Circumcision,* 
His  'Baptism,  Fasting,  and  Temptation,'  His  'Agony  and 
Bloody  Sweat,'  His  'Cross  and  Passion,'  His  'precious  Death 
and  Burial,'  His  'glorious  Resurrection  and  Ascension.'  Here 
again  there  is  no  reference  to  His  sinless  example,  or  to  His 
words  of  power.  Why  is  this  1  Is  it  not  because  the  thought 
of  the  Church  centres  most  persistently  upon  the  Person  of 
Jesus?  His  teaching  and  His  example,  although  they  pre- 
suppose His  Divinity,  yet  in  many  ways  appeal  to  us  indepen- 
dently of  it  But  the  significance  of  His  birth  into  the  world, 
of  His  varied  sufferings,  of  His  death,  of  His  rising  from  the 
tomb,  and  of  His  ascent  to  heaven,  resides  chiefly,  if  not  al- 
together, in  the  fact  that  His  Person  is  Divine.  That  truth 
illuminates  these  features  of  His  earthly  Self-manifestation, 
which  else  might  be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  moral  beauty 
of  His  example  or  of  His  doctrine.  The  birth  and  death  of  a 
mere  man,  and  even  the  resurrection  and  glorification  of  a  mere 
man,  would  only  be  the  accessories  of  a  higher  interest  centring 
in  the  range  and  influence  of  his  ideas,  in  the  force  and  con- 
sistency of  his  conduct,  in  the  whole  bearing  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  action  upon  the  men  of  his  time.  But  when  He 
Who  is  bom,  Who  suffers.  Who  dies.  Who  rises  and  ascends,  is 
known  to  be  personally  and  literally  God,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  interest  of  thought  and  devotion  should  take  a  direction  in 
which  the  'mystery  of  godliness'  is  most  directly  and  urgently 
felt  Christian  devotion  necessarily  hovers  around  those  critical 
turning-points  in  the  Self-manifestation  of  the  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty Being,  at  which  His  gracious  and  immeasurable  Self- 
humiliation  most  powerfully  illustrates  His  boundless  love,  by 
the  contrast  which  it  yields  to  the  majesty  of  His  Divine  and 
Eternal  Person.  No  one  would  care  for  the  birthplace  or  grave 
of  the  philosopher,  when  he  could  visit  the  scene  of  his  in- 
tellectual victories ;  but  the  Christian  pilgrim,  in  all  ages  of  the 
Church,  is  less  riveted  by  the  lake-side  and  mountains  of  Galilee, 
than  by  those  sacred  sites,  where  his  Gk>d  and  Saviour  first 
drew  human  breath  and  where  He  poured  forth  His  Blood  upon 
the  Cross  of  shame. 

Let  us  imagine,  if  we  can,  that  our  Lord's  life  had  been 
written,  not  by  the  blessed  Evangelists,  but  by  some  modem 
Socinian  or  Humanitarian  author.     Would  not  the  relative  pro- 
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portions  assigned  to  the  several  parts  of  His  life  have  been  very 
different  from  those  which  we  find  in  the  New  Testament  %  We 
should  have  been  presented  with  an  anal3rtical  exposition  of  the 
moral  greatness  of  Christ,  in  its  several  bearings  upon  the  individual 
and  social  life  of  man ;  and  His  teaching  would  have  been  in- 
sisted upon  as  altogether  eclipsing  in  importance  any  questions 
which  might  be  raised  as  to  His  'origin'  or  His  'place*  in  the 
world  of  spirits.*  As  for  His  Death,  it  would  of  course  have 
been  introduced  as  the  natural  result  of  His  generous  conflict 
with  the  great  evils  and  corruptions  of  His  day.  But  this 
closing  episode  would  have  been  treated  hurriedly  and  with  re- 
serve The  modem  writer  would  have  led  us  to  the  foot  of 
Calvary.  There  he  would  have  left  us  to  our  imagination,  and 
all  that  followed  would  have  been  summarized  in  a  couple  of 
sentences.  The  modem  writer  would  have  avoided  all  semblance 
of  giving  prominence  to  the  'physical  aspects'  of  the  tragedy,  to 
the  successive  insults,  cmelties,  cries,  which  indicated  so  many 
distinct  phases  of  mental  or  bodily  agony  in  the  sufferer.  He 
would  have  argued  that  to  dwell  intently  on  these  things  was 
unnecessarily  harrowing  to  the  feelings,  and  moreover,  that  it 
might  distract  attention  fi*om  the  general  moral  interest  to  which 
the  Death  of  Jesus  was,  in  his  judgment,  only  subsidiary.  Clearly 
he  would  not  have  followed  in  the  track  of  the  Evangelists. 
For  the  four  Evangelists,  while  the  plan  and  materials  of  their 
several  narratives  present  many  points  of  difference,  yet  concur 
in  assigning  an  extraordinary  importance,  not  merely  to  the 
general  narrative  of  the  Passion,  but  to  its  minute  details.  This 
is  more  in  harmony  with  the  genius  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke 
than  with  that  of  St.  Matthew ;  but  considering  the  scope  and 
drift  of  the  fourth  Qospel,  it  is  at  first  sight  most  remarkable  in 
St.  John.  For  instead  of  veiling  the  humiliations  of  the  Word 
Incarnate,  St.  John  regards  them  as  so  many  illustrations  of  His 
'glory;'  and,  indeed,  each  of  the  four  evangelical  narratives, 
however  condensed  may  be  its  earlier  portions,  expands  into  the 
minute  particularity  of  a  diary^  as  it  approaches  the  foot  of  the 
Cross. 

Now  this  concurrent  disposition  of  the  four  Evangelists  is 
eminently  suggestive.  It  implies  that  there  is  a  momentous 
interest  attaching,  not  merely  to  the  Death  of  Christ  as  a  whole, 
but  to  each  stage  and  feature  of  the  great  agony  in  detail.  It 
implies  that  this  interest  is  not  merely  moral  and  human,  but  of 
a  higher  and  distinct  kind.  The  moral  requirements  of  the 
history  would  have  been  satisfied,  had  we  been  compendiously 
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informed  that  Christ  died  at  last  in  attestation  of  the  moral 
truth  which  He  taught ;  but  this  detailed  enumeration  of  the 
successive  stages  and  shades  of  suffering,  both  physical  and 
mental,  leads  the  devout  Christian  insensibly  to  look  beneath 
the  varying  phases  of  protracted  agony,  at  the  unruffled,  august, 
eternal  Person  of  the  insulted  Sufferer;  and  thus  Christian 
thought  rests  with  more  and  more  of  anxious  intensity  upon 
the  possible  or  probable  results  of  an  event  so  stupendous  as 
the  Death  of  Christ 

Upon  such  a  problem,  human  reason,  left  to  itself,  could  shed 
no  light  whatever.  It  could  only  be  sure  of  this  : — ^that  much 
more  must  be  involved  in  the  Death  of  Christ  than  in  the  death 
of  the  best  of  men.  Had  Christ  been  merely  human,  greater 
love  among  men,  greater  enthusiasm  for  truth  as  truth,  greater 
devotion  to  the  sublimest  of  moral  teachings  and  to  the  Will  of 
the  Universal  Father,  greater  contempt  for  pleasure  when  plea- 
sure is  in  conflict  with  duty,  and  for  pain  when  pain  is  recom- 
mended by  conscience,  would  certainly  have  followed  upon  His 
Death.  These  effects  follow  in  varying  d^rees  upon  every 
sincere  and  costly  act  of  human  self-renouncement;  and  the 
moral  kingdom  of  Cod  is  a  vast  treasure-house  of  saintly  and 
living  memories,  in  which  the  highest  place  of  honour  is  for 
ever  assigned  to  those  who  exhibit  the  most  perfect  sacrifice  of 
self.  Nor,  most  assuredly,  is  any  the  least  and  lowest  act  of 
sacrifice  destined  to  perish  :  it  thrills  on  in  its  undying  force 
through  the  ages ;  it  kindles,  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
unit  of  the  vast  company  of  moral  beings,  a  new  devotion  to 
truth,  to  duty,  to  man,  to  God.  But  when  we  know  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  God,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that  something  much 
more  stupendous  than  any  moral  impulse,  however  strong  and 
enduring,  must  have  resulted  from  His  Death— something  (as 
yet  we  know  not  what)  reaching  far  beyond  the  sphere  and  laws 
of  history,  beyond  the  world  of  sense  and  of  time,  of  natural 
moral  sequence,  and  of  those  ascertainable  or  hidden  influences 
which  pass  on  from  man  to  man  and  from  age  to  age. 

Nowhere  is  the  illuminative  force  of  Christ's  Divinity  more 
felt  than  here.  The  tremendous  premiss,  that  He  Who  died 
upon  the  Cross  is  truly  God,  when  seriously  and  firmly  believed, 
avails  to  carry  the  believer  forward  to  any  representation  of  the 
efficacy  of  His  Death  which  rests  upon  an  adequate  authority. 

*No  person,'  says  Hooker  d,  *was  bom  of  .the  Virgin  but  the 
Son  of  God^  no  person  but  the  Son  of  God  baptized,  the  Son  of 
*  Ecd.  PoL  V.  52.  3. 
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God  condemDed,  the  Son  of  God  and  no  other  person  crucified ; 
which  ope  only  point  of  Christian  belief,  the  infimJte  worth  of  the 
Son  of  Gody  is  the  very  ground  of  all  things  believed  concerning 
life  and  salvation  by  that  which  Christ  either  did  or  suffered 
as  man  in  our  behalf/  *That/  says  Bishop  Andrewes,  'which 
Betteth  the  high  price  upon  this  Sacrifice  is  this,  that  He  which 
offereth  it  to  God,  is  God©.'  'Marvel  not,'  says  St. Cyril  of 
Jerusalem,  *  if  the  whole  world  has  been  redeemed,  for  He  Who 
has  died  for  us  is  no  mere  man,  but  the  Only -begotten  Son  of 
God  ^'  *  Christ,*  says  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  *  would  not  have 
been  equivalent  [as  a  sacrifice]  for  the  whole  creation,  nor  would 
He  have  su£Bced  to  redeem  the  world,  nor  have  laid  down  His 
life  by  way  of  a  price  for  it,  and  poured  forth  for  us  His  precious 
Blood,  if  He  be  not  really  the  Son,  and  God  of  God,  but  a 
creature  f^,' 

This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  Si  Peter's  meaning  when 
he  says  that  we  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  as 
silver  and  gold,  but  with  the  precious  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a 
Lamb  without  blemish  and  immaculate  ^  This  underlies  St. 
FauVs  contrast  between  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  and  the 
Blood  of  Christ  offering  Himself  without  spot  to  God  \  This 
is  the  substance  of  St.  John's  announcement  that  the  Blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin^. 
Apart  from  this  illuminating  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Jesus 
Christ  crucified,  how  overstrained  and  exaggerated  are  the 
New  Testament  representations  of  the  effects  of  His  Death  I 

•  Second  Sermon  on  the  Passion.  For  other  references,  see  Rev.  "W. 
Bright*  s  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  89. 

f  Catech.  13.  a :  /(^  Baviia\;rit  t\  K6(rfios  Zkos  iKtrrpt&Orif  ou  yhp  ^vA»$p<oiros 
i^n\hi,  &AA*  Tlhs  &tov  fioyoytviis  6  vwfpairoBtf^ffKuv.  St.  Proclus,  Horn,  in 
Incarn.  c.  5 :  Viu  roivvv  hvoiv  Bdrtpoy,  fj  iraauf  ixaxBiiyai  rhy  iK  rris  KaTctSiiait 
Odyaroy,  lirciS^  koI  irdvrfs  ^fiaproy  fj  roiovroy  ^oBrjyai  irp6s  &yrl9o(riy  rifirifuif 
f  iroy  Oir^px^  6tKedeofia  wphs  irapedTii<riy.  "AyBpvros  fihy  oty  a&acu  oIk  ij^ifvaTOf 
dr^ffciTo  yitp  r^  XP^^'  ''^^  afMprlas.  "AyytXos  i^ceyopdtreurSat  riiy  kyBpttfirirTfra 
oIk  Xax^^^y  ^6pu  yitp  roioinov  \{npov,  Aoiirhy  oiy  6  i^ya/jLdprrjros  Qtbs  6irip 
T«y  rifiapTTiK^vy  iiwodayt'ty  &<p9i\(y'  a^-ni  yh.p  ^Ae/rcro  lUyji  rov  kokov  ^  XiffiS, 
c.  6 :  &  T&y  fttyd\tty  irpayfxdrooy !  &AAoif  iirpay/Mrt^ffaTo  rb  i.0dyaroyy  alrbs 
yap  virripx*v  hBdvaros.  roiovros  ybp  &AAo;  Kar*  oiKoyofiiay  otht  y4yoytyy  oCt9 
^v,  ofh9  IflToi  irori,  ^  fi6yos  ix  rvs  irtipOdyov  rtx^fls  Btbs  Kol  liy$p»wos'  oOk 
kymo\ayrt{>ovffa»  ftj6yoy  Hx^"  "^^^  i^lay  r^  mh-^du  rwy  iwoSlKvy,  ixxb,  xal 
ird<rcus  if^^oif  6ir(p4xov(ray.  c.  9:  dvBpwxos  ^i\bs  <r£(rcu  ovk  taxvt^  0«m 
yvfJLyhs  vaBiiy  oIk  ^Jiityaro,  ri  ohv\  ahrbs  &y  Bths  6  'Efifica^ov^K,  y4yoyty 
iyep0iros,    (Labbe,  iii.  13  sq.) 

9  St.  Cyril  Alex,  de  Sanctft  Trinitate,  dial.  4,  tom.  ▼.  pp.  508,  509.  See 
too  Ad  R^nas,  L  c.  7 ;  Liabbe,  iiL  1  la.  ^  i  St.  Pet.  i.  19. 

»  Heb.  ix.  13.  ^  I  St.  John  i.  7. 
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He  has  redeemed  man  from  a  moral  and  spiritual  slavery l; 
He  has  made  a  propitiation  for  our  sins^^;  He  has  really  recon- 
ciled God  and  His  creatures  ^,    But  how  is  such  a  redemption 
possible,  unless  the  price  be  infinitely  costly  ?  How  could  such 
a  propitiation  be  offered,  save  by  One  Whose  intrinsic  worth 
might  tender  some  worthy  offering  from  a  boundless  Love  to  a 
perfect  Justice?    How  was  a  real  reconciliation  between  God 
and  Hb  creatures  to  be  effected,  unless  the  Beconciler  had 
some  natural  capacity  for  mediating,  unless  He  could  represent 
Gk)d  to  man  no  less  truly  than  man  to  God  f   How  could  He 
'exchange'  Divine  glory  for  human  misery,  or  raise  man  in 
his  misery  to  companionship  with  God,  unless  He  were  Him- 
self Divine  1   Alas !  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  be  not  God,  the 
promises  of  redemption  to  which  penitent  and  dying  sinners 
cling  with  such  thankful  tenacity,  forthwith  dissolve  into  the 
evanescent  forms  of  Jewish  modes  of  thought,  and  unsubstantial 
misleading  metaphors.     If  Jesus  be  not  God,  we  stand  face  to 
face  in  the  New  Testament,  not  with  the  unsearchable  riches, 
the  boundless  mercy  of  a  Divine  Saviour,  able  *  to  save  to  the 
uttermost  those  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,'  but  only  with 
the  crude  and  clinging  prejudices  of  His  uneducated  or  semi- 
educated  followers.    But  if  it  be  certain  that  *in  this  was  mani- 
fested the  love  of  God  towards  us,  because  that  God  sent  His 
Only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
Him  0,*  then  the  disclosures  of  revelation  respecting  the  efiicacy 
of  His  Death  do  not  appear  to  be  excessive.    Vast  as  is  the  con- 
clusion of  a  world  of  sinners  redeemed,  atoned  for,  reconciled,  the 
premiss  that  Jesus  Crucified  is  truly  God  more  than  warrants  it. 
And  the  accompaniments  of  the  Passion  are  such  as  might  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  faith  of  the  Church.   Why  those  darkened 
heavens?  Why  that  rent  veil  in  the  temple  1  Why  those  shattered 

I  *Kiro\vrpw(rii  presupposes  the  slavery  of  humanity,  from  which  Christ 
our  Lord  redeems  us  by  the  x{>Tpov  of  His  precious  Blood.  St.  Matt.  xx.  aS; 
I  Cor.  i.  30 ;  Eph.  i.  7,  14 ;  iv.  30.  The  idea  of  purchase  out  of  bondage  is 
vividly  expressed  by  the  verb  4^ayopA(€iv,  Gal.  iii.  13  ;  iv.  5. 

™  i\aafi6s  presupposes  the  unexpiated  sin  of  humanity,  for  which  Christ 
makes  a  propitiation.  I  St.  John  ii.  2;  iv.  10;  Heb.  ii.  17.  Our  I.K»d 
Himself  is  the  Buala,  the  irpo<r<popd  (Eph.  v.  7;  Heb.  x.  12) ;  He  is  the  trdtrx^ 
(i  Cor.  V.  7) ;  He  is  the  sacrificial  itfwSs  (St.  John  i.  39,  36;  i  St.  Peter  i. 
19);  He  is  the  slain  hpvlov  (Rev.  v.  6,  8,  la,  13  ;  vi.  i). 

n  fcaToXAoT^  presupposes  the  existence  of  an  enmity  between  God  &nd 
man,  which  is  done  away  by  Christ's  'exchanging*  His  glory  for  our  misery 
and  pain,  while  He  gives  us  His  glory.     Rom.  v.  10;  2  Cor.  v.  18,  19. 

<»  I  St.  John  iv.  9. 
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rocks?  Why  do  those  'bodies  of  the  saints  which  slept'  return 
from  the  realms  of  death  to  the  city  of  the  living?  Natm^,  could 
she  speak,  would  answer  that  her  Lord  is  crucified.  But  her 
convulsive  homage  before  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  a  moral  miracle  of  which  the  only  sensible  symp- 
toms are  an  entreaty  and  a  promise,  uttered  alike  in  human 
words.  '  Not  when  Christ  raised  the  dead,  not  when  He  rebuked 
the  sea  and  the  winds,  not  when  He  expelled  the  devils, — but 
when  He  was  crucified,  pierced  with  the  nails,  insulted,  spit 
upon,  reproached,  reviled, — had  He  strength  to  change  the  evil 
disposition  of  the  robber,  to  draw  to  Himself  that  soul,  harder 
though  it  were  than  the  rocks  around,  and  to  honour  it  with  the 
promise,  'To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise  p.'  That 
promise  was  a  revelation  of  the  depth  and  height  of  His  redemp- 
tive power ;  it  was  a  flash  of  His  Godhead,  illuminating  the  true 
meaning  of  His  humiliations  as  Man.  If  then  we  believe  Him 
to  be  God,  we  bow  our  heads  before  His  Cross,  as  in  the  presence 
of  fathomless  mystery,  while  we  listen  to  His  apostles  as  they 
unfold  the  results  of  His  Death.  If  we  are  perplexed  with  some 
difficulties  in  contemplating  these  results,  we  may  remember  that 
we  are  but  hovering  on  the  outskirts  of  a  vast  economy  of  mercy 
reaching  far  away  beyond  our  furthest  sight,  and  that  the  seen  will 
one  day  be  explained  by  the  unseen.  But  at  least  no  magnitude  of 
redemptive  mercies  can  possibly  surprise  us,  when  the  Redeemer 
is  known  to  be  Divine ;  we  say  to  ourselves  with  St.  Paul,  *  If 
God  spared  not  His  Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  ?' 

(y)  As  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  the  truth  which  illuminates  and 
sustains  the  world-redeeming  virtue  of  His  death;  so  in  like 
manner  it  explains  and  justifies  the  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments,  as  actual  channels  of  supernatural  grace. 

To  those  who  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God,  the  Sacraments 
are  naturally  nothing  more  than  *  badges  or  tokens'  of  social  co- 
operation Q.  The  one  Sacrament  is  only  *  a  sign  of  profession 
and  mark  of  difference,  whereby  Christian  men  are  discerned 
from  others  that  be  not  christened '.*  The  other  is  at  best  *only 
a  sign  of  the  love  that  Christians  ought  to  have  one  towards 
another  8.*  Thus  sacraments  are  viewed  as  altogether  human 
acts ;  God  gives  nothing  in  them ;  He  has  no  special  relation  to 

P  St  Chrysost.  De  Cruce  et  Latrone,  Horn.  i.  §  2.  torn,  ii.  404. 
1  Art.  XXV.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Sacraments  generally. 
'  Art.  XXV^II.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  Baptism. 
*  Art.  XXVIII.  condemns  this  Zwinglian  account  of  the  Holy  Communion. 
VIII  ] 
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them  *.  They  are  regarded  as  purely  external  ceremonies,  which 
may  possibly  suggest  certain  moral  ideas  by  recalling  the  memory 
of  a  Teacher  who  died  many  centuries  ago  «.  They  help  to  save 
His  name  from  dying  out  among  men.  Thus  they  discharge  the 
functions  of  a  public  monument,  or  of  a  ribbon  or  medal  imply- 
ing membership  in  an  association,  or  of  an  anniversary  festival 
instituted  to  celebrate  the  name  of  sonie  departed  historical 
worthy.  It  cannot  be  said  that  in  point  of  effective  moral  power 
they  rise  to  the  level  of  a  good  statue  or  portrait;  since  a  merdy 
outward  ceremonial  cannot  recall  character  and  suggest  moral 
sympathy  as  effectively  as  an  accurate  rendering  of  the  human 
countenance  in  stone,  or  colour,  or  the  lines  of  an  engraving. 
Rites,  with  a  function  so  purely  historical,  are  not  likely  to 
survive  any  serious  changes  in  human  feelings  and  associations. 
Men  gradually  determine  to  commemorate  the  object  of  their 
regard  in  some  other  way,  which  may  perhaps  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  their  personal  tastes ;  they  do  not  admit  that  this 
particular  form  of  commemoration,  although  enjoined  by  the 
Author  of  Christianity,  binds  their  consciences  with  the  force  of 
any  moral  obligation ;  they  end  by  deciding  that  it  is  just  as  well 
to  neglect  such  commemorations  altogether. 

If  the  Socinian  and  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Sacraments  had 
been  that  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  Sacraments  would  long 
ago  have  been  abandoned  as  useless  ceremonies.  But  the 
Church  has  always  seen  in  them  not  mere  outward  signs 
addressed  to  the  taste  or  to  the  imagination,  nor  even  signs 
(as  Calvinism  asserts)  which  are  tokens  of  grace  received  inde- 
pendently of  them  *,  but  signs  which,  through  the  power  of  the 
promise  and  words  of  Christ,  effect  what  they  signify.  They 
are  *  effectual  signs  of  grace  and  God's  good-will  towards  us,  by 
the  which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  usy.'     Thus  in  baptism 

*  Cat  Rac.  Qu.  ao2 :  '  Quomodo  coniirmaFe  potest  nos  in  fide  id,  qwid 
nos  ipd  facimits,  quodque,  licet  a  Domino  institutum,  opus  tamen  nostrum  est, 
nihil prorsus  miri  in  »e  continensV 

*  Ibid.  Qq.  334:  'Christi  institutam  nt  fideles  ipsius  panem  frangant  et 
comedant,  et  ^  calice  bibant,  mortis  ipsios  annuntiandee  caus&/  Ibid.  337  : 
'  Nonne  alia  causa,  ob  quam  coenam  instituit  Dominus,  superest  ?  Nolla 
prorsus.     Etsi  homines  multas  excogitorint.* 

«  See  Cartwright,  quoted  by  Hooker,  Keel.  Pol.  ▼.  60.  3,  note. 

y  Art.  XXV.  Cf.  P.  Lombard,  lib.  iv.  d.  I.  2  :  •  Sacraraentum  «t  invisibilis 
gratise  visibilis  forma.  ....  Ita  signum  est  gratiae  Dei,  et  invisibilis  gratise 
forma,  ut  ipsiud  imaginem  gerat  et  causa  existat.'  Church  Catechism  :  *  An 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  grace  given  unto  us,  ordained 
by  Christ  Himself,  as  a  meam  whereby  we  receive  the  same,  and  a  pledge  to 
assure  us  thereol'    See  Martensen,  Christ.  Dogm.  p.  418^  Clark's  Transl.  : 

^  [LEcrr. 
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the  Christian  child  is  made  'a  memher  of  Christ,  a  child  of 
God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven >.*  And  '  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  verily  and  indeed  taken  and 
received  hy  the  faithfdl  in  the  Lord's  Supper*.' 

This  lofty  estimate  of  the  effective  power  of  the  Christian 
Sacraments  is  intimately  connected  with  belief  in  the  Divinity 
of  the  Incarnate  Christ.  The  importance  attached  to  the  words 
in  which  Christ  institutes  and  explains  the  Sacraments,  varies 
concomitantly  with  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  the  Speaker.  If 
the  Speaker  be  held  to  be  only  man,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
imputing  to  him  the  language  of  inflated  and  thoughtless  folly, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  empty  the  words  of  their  natural  and 
literal  force  by  violent  ezegetical  processes  which,  if  applied 
generally,  would  equally  destroy  the  witness  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  the  Atonement  or  to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  if 
Christ  be  in  very  truth  believed  to  be  the  Eternal  Son  of  God, 
then  the  words  in  which  He  provides  for  the  communication  of 
His  life-giving  Humanity  in  His  Church  to  the  end  of  time  may 
well  be  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  force  and  simplicity  of  their 
natural  meaning.  Baptism  will  then  be  the  laver  of  a  real 
regeneration^;  the  Eucharist  will  be  a  real  'communion  of  the 
Body  and  Blood'  of  the  Incarnate  Jesu8<).     If,  with  our  eye 

*  The  essential  difference*  [between  Prayer  and  Sacraments]  '  consists  in  this: 
the  sacred  tokens  of  the  New  Covenant  contain  also  an  wiiuaX  carnmwnication 
of  ihe  Being  and  lAfe  of  the  risen  Christ,  Who  is  the  Redeemer  and  Per- 
fecter,  not  only  of  man's  spiritual,  bnt  of  man's  corporeal  nature.  In  Prayer 
there  is  only  a  vnio  iMfUica,  a  real,  yet  only  spiritual,  psychological  union : 
but  in  the  Sacraments  the  deepest  mystery  rests  in  ihe  truth  that  in  them 
Christ  communicatee  Himself,  not  only  spiritually,  but  in  His  glorified  cor- 
poreity.' *  Church  Catechism. 

*  Ibid.  Mr.  Fisher  obserres  that  *  out  of  twenty-five  questions  of  which 
the  Catechism  now  consists,  no  lees  than  seventeen  relate  exdudvely  to  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  Sacraments.'    Liturgical  Purity,  p.  293,  ist  ed. 

^  Tit  iii.  5 :  81^  kovrpov  ira\gyytvf<rlas.  Common  Prayer-book,  Office  of 
Private  Baptism :  '  This  child,  who  being  bom  in  original  sin  and  in  the 
wrath  of  God,  is  now  by  the  laver  of  regeneration  in  Baptism  received  into 
the  number  of  the  children  of  God.'  For  the  connection  between  Baptismal 
grace  and  our  Lord's  Divinity,  see  St.  Cyril  Alex,  de  Recta  Fide,  c.  37  :  T/ 
Zp^St  i  ohros,  KaruKoid(m¥  ^iaAv  §1$  yfjv  i^v  4\irl9a ;  fi^fiwrrtfffitBa  yhp  oIk  tit 
$y9p9irwo»  krhMS,  &AA*  tls  Oc^  iviivBpw'KriK&Taf  «al  i»ihrra  irou^r  koX  r«v 
k(yx9^mv  edriafukxtn^  robs  r^v  *ts  cArby  iriariv  iK^tZryfUrovs  ....  iaroKOmv 
yikp  kfioorias  r6p  ain^  irpovKtlfAtPWy  r^  IBl^  Kotwhw  icwraxp^ti  vw^ifwrr  tfwtp 
Mrffft  ft4r  airrhs,  &s  ix  9«oS  Uarphs  AiyoSf  leat  4^  tdlas  4ifWf  Aroinry^ci  ^^cws. 
He  quotes  Rom.  viii.  9,  10. 

^  I  Cor.  X.  16  :  Koawwla  rov  cSfunos  rov  Xpurrov  .  .  •  Koiim»la  roG  <ri6- 
luern  rov  Xpivrov,  St.  Just.  Mart.  Apol.  i.  66 :  O^  7^  in  itoafhy  i(nw  oMi 
Koiphy  tS/m  raSra  Aoft/S^/ctr*  AAA'  hp  rp&rop  Biii  Aiyov  BtoO  ffopKirwotfiOtU 
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upon  Christ's  aotaal  Godhead,  we  carefully  weigh  the  momen- 
tous sentences  in  which  He  ordained^,  and  the  still  more 
explicit  terms  in  which  He  explained  ®,  His  institutions ;  if  we 
ponder  well  His  earnestly  enforced  doctrine,  that  they  who 
would  have  part  in  the  Eternal  Life  must  be  branches  of  that 
Living  Vine^  whose  trunk  is  Himself;  if  we  listen  to  His 
Apostle  proclaiming  that  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  from 
His  Flesh  and  from  His  Bonesif ;  then  in  a  sphere,  so  inacces- 
sible to  the  measurements  of  natural  reason,  so  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  great  axioms  of  faith,  it  will  not  seem  incre- 
dible that '  as  many  as  have  been  baptized  into  Christ'  should 
i-eally  *have  put  on  Christ^,'  or  that  *the  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  was  given  for  us'  should  now,  when  received  sacramen- 
tally,  '  preserve  our  bodies  and  souls  unto  everlasting  life  i.'  Li 
view  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  we  cannot  treat  as  so  much 
profitless  and  vapid  metaphor  the  weighty  sentences  which 

*\y\<rov%  Xpitrrhs  61o9r^p  fifiQv  mi  adpita  ica)  cJ/m  Mp  aotTrjpias  ^fiww  tfTx^»  oSrwt 
ica2  'H)r  81*  e^x^j  \6ryw  rov  -rap*  ainov  thxapivrtfitiffoof  rpo^v^  k^  ^f  oT/ia  koX 
ffdpKts  Kork  fiera$o\^v  rp4<poyr(u  iin&Vy  iKtlfov  rov  <rapKairotii9irros  *liia'ov  ical 
adpKa  Kcd  tdfui  i^t^dxOrifjLw  clrcu.  Cf.  Dorner,  Person  Cluisti,  Erster  TheU, 
p.  435,  note  47  :  '  Justin  denkt  sich  den  ganzen  Christus  in  Verbindnng  mit 
dem  Abendmahl.  Auch  so  kann  er  sich  diese  nnter  dem  Bilde  der  Incar- 
nation denken,  indem  Christus  die  Elemente  zum  sichbaren  Organ  seiner 
Wirksamkeit  und  Selbstmittheilung  macht,  und  das  durch  seine  Erfadhung 
verlome  Moment  der  Sichtbarkeit  seiner  objectiven  Erscheinung  sidi  in 
jedem  AbendmaU  durch  Assumtion  der  sichtbaren  Elemente  wieder  her- 
stellt'  For  the  connection  between  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  our  Lord's 
Divinity,  see  St.  Crril  Alex.  Epist  Synod,  ad  Nestorium,  c.  7  :  Tijy  iumlfiwe^ 
rov  iv  reus  4Kick7i<rlais  rtKovfJur  Bvoiav,  irp6(rifi4y  t«  oSrw  raus  fUHrriKcus  cdXo- 
yiais  K(d  ayia(6fM$a,  tiiroxoi  y*y6fupoi  rrjs  re  Styias  aapicbs,  ica2  rod  rifdou 
eSfuiros  rov  ir6Jn»v  rifi&v  Ifirnipos  "X^nrrov'  iced  ohx  &s  <rJupKa  koiv^p  B^x^fuvoi 
{fi^  yivoiro)  ofhe  fA^p  &s  dy^pbs  iiyiofffiipov  icai  trwcupdiyros  r^  A^t^  Kcmb 
r^p  h^rnra  rrjs  i^las,  Ijyow  its  delw  ipolKTitrw  icxyiK6ros,  &AA*  bs  (wovothp 
&Ai}0df  Kot  Uilop  ajbrov  rod  A6yov,  Z«)ir  yhp  tiv  icar^  ^loaiv  &s  6c^s,  ^ci8^ 
y4yopty  tv  irpihs  r^v  iavrov  (rdpna,  (»oiroihr  dir4^¥€y  ahriiv.  This  epistle, 
given  in  Routh,  Scr.  Opusc  ii.  17,  ed.  3,  was  written  Nov.  430,  and  read 
with  tacit  approval,  as  it  seems,  at  the  General  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431. 
(See  Bright*s  Hist.  Ch.  pp.  326,  333.)  A  similar  passage  is  in  St.  Cyril's 
Ezplanatio  zii.  Capitum,  ^tom.  vi.  p.  156,)  to  the  effect  that  the  Body  and 
Blood  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  are  ohx  ^"^^  "^^^  '^^  ^M^  koI  ivBpAwov  noirov, 
but  iitoy  aSfxa  Ktd  oT/ua  rov  r&  irii/ra  (wtyorovmos  AAyov  Koafh  7^  ^^p^ 
(taoToi^iy  ob  B^arm,  koX  roinov  fu&prvs  o&r^s  6  "Xoor^p,  \4yvp,  *  *H  aiif^  o{hc 
&^\ti  ov^ky,  rh  vytvfid  iori  rb  (wowotow,*  So  in  his  Comm.  in  Joan.  lib.  iv. 
(torn.  iv.  p.  361)  he  says  that  as  Christ's  Flesh,  by  union  with  the  Word, 
Who  is  essentially  Life,  (moiroihs  y4yoy§,  therefore  irop  avrrjs  iany€va'6fi9Ba, 
r^§  r^y  (otiiy  fx^fjuy  h  iavrms,  ^  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19 ;  zxvi.  a6. 

•  St.  John  ill  5 ;  vi  53  sqq.        '  l  St  John  zv.  I  sqq.        t  Eph.  v.  30. 
^  Gal.  ill.  37.  i  Conununion  Service. 
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Apostles  have  traced  around  the  Font  and  the  Altar,  any  more 
than  we  can  deal  thus  lightly  with  the  precious  hopes  and 
promises  that  are  graven  by  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  Cross. 
The  Divinity  of  Christ  warrants  the  redities  of  sacramental 
grace  as  truly  as  it  warrants  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  Atoning 
Blood.  If  it  forbids  our  seeing  in  the  Qreat  Sacrifice  for  sin, 
nothing  higher  than  a  moral  exemplar;  it  also  forbids  our 
degrading  the  august  institutions  of  the  Divine  Bedeemer  to  the 
level  of  the  dead  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  law.  And  con- 
versely, belief  in  the  reality  of  sacramental  grace  protects  belief 
in  a  Christ  Who  is  really  Divine.  Sacraments,  if  fully  believed 
in,  furnish  outworks  in  the  religious  thought  and  in  the  daily 
habits  of  the  Christian,  which  necessarily  and  jealously  guard 
the  prerogatives  and  honour  of  his  adorable  Lord. 

That  depreciation  of  the  Sacraments  has  often  been  followed 
by  depreciation  of  our  Lord's  Eternal  Person  is  a  simple  matter 
of  history i.  True,  there  have  been  and  are  earnest  believers  in 
our  Lord's  Divinity  who  deny  the  realities  of  sacramental  graca 
But  experience  appears  to  shew  that  their  position  may  be  only 
a  transitional  one.  History  illustrates  the  tendency  to  Huma- 
nitarian declension  even  in  cases  where  sacramental  belief,  al- 
though imperfect,  has  been  far  nearer  to  the  truth  than  is  the 
bare  naturalism  of  Zwingli  ^,   Many  English  Presbyterian  congre- 

)  Mill,  Uniyenity  Sennons,  p.  i^jo ;  Gladstone  on  Church  Principles,  p.  185. 

k  Zwingli  de  Verft  et  Falsft  Relig.  Op.  iii.  p.  263.  n.  A:  'Est  ergo  sive 
eucharistia  sive  synaxis,  sive  coena  dominica  nihil  aliud  quam  commemoratio, 
quft  ii,  qui  se  Cluisti  morte  et  sanguine  firmiter  credunt  patri  recondliatos 
esse,  hanc  vitalem  mortem  annnndant,  hoc  est  landant,  gratulantor  et 
prtedicant.  Jam  ergo  sequitur,  quod  qui  ad  hunc  usum  aut  festivitatem 
conveninnt  mortem  domini  commemoratnri,  hoc  est  annnndaturi,  sese  unins 

corporis  esse  membra,  sese  unnm  panem  esse  ipso  feusto  testentnr 

Qoi  ergo  cum  Christianis  commeat,  qunm  mortem  domini  annnntiant,  qoi 
simnl  symbolicum  panem  ant  camem  edit,  is  nimirum  posted  secmidom 
Christi  prescriptnm  vivere  debet,  nam  ezperimentom  dedit  aliis,  quod 
Christo  fidat.*  Here  God  does  and  gives  nothing ;  the  ceremony  described 
is  not  a  '  means  of  grace'  but  only  and  simply  an  act  of  man,  a  human 
ceremonial  action,  expressive  of  certain  ideas  and  convictions,  shared  by 
those  who  take  part  in  it.  It  is  substantially  the  same  account  as  that 
which  is  given  in  the  formal  documents  of  early  Sodnianism.  (Cat.  Rac. 
qu*  334>  335'  337)  I^  would  be  an  extreme  injustice  to  Calvin  to  identify 
his  belief  on  the  subject  with  these  unspiritual  errors.  Calvin  even  says : 
*  Quicquid  ad  exprimendam  veram  substantialemque  corporis  ac  sanguinis 
Domini  communicationem,  quae  sub  sacris  coenae  symbolis  fidelibus  exhi- 
betur»  libenter  redpio ;  atque  ita  ut  non  imaginatione  dunUuaU  aut  mentii 
inteUigentia  percipere,  tedut  re  %p$a  frui  in  aHmentwn  vita  atemce  inteUi- 
gantur.*  Instit.  iv.  17,  19.  The  force  uf  this  language  was,  however,  prac- 
tically destroyed  by  Calvin's  doctrine  of  Divine  decrees,  which  madi»' 
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gationSy  founded  by  men  who  fell  away  from  the  Church  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  were,  durmg  the  eighteenth,  absorbed  into 
Arianism  or  Socinianism^.  The  pulpit  and  the  chair  of  Calyin 
are  now  filled  by  teachers  who  have,  alas  1  much  more  in  common 
with  the  Racovian  Catechism  than  with  the  positive  elements  of 
the  theology  of  the  Institutes°^.  The  restless  mind  of  man  cannot 
but  at  last  press  a  principle  to  the  real  limit  of  its  application, 
even  although  centuries  should  intervene  between  the  premiss 
and  the  condusion.  K  we  imagine  that  the  Sacraments  are  only 
picturesque  memorials  of  an  absent  Christy  we  are  already  in 
a  fair  way  to  believe  that  the  Christ  Who  is  thus  commemorated 
as  absent  by  a  barren  ceremony  is  Himself  only  and  purely 
human.  Certainly  if  Christ  were  not  Divine,  the  eflScacy  of 
Sacraments  as  chimnels  of  graces  that  flow  from  His  Manhood 
would  be  the  wildest  of  fancies.  Certainly  if  Sacraments  are 
not  thus  channels  of  His  grace,  it  is  difficult  to  shew  that  they 
have  any  rightful  place  in  a  dispensation,  from  whidi  the  dead 
forms  and  profitless  shadows  of  the  synagogue  have  been 
banished,  and  where  all  that  is  authorized  is  instinct  with  the 
power  of  a  heavenly  lifa  The  fact  that  such  institutions  as  the 
Sacraments  are  lawful  in  such  a  religion  as  the  Gbspel,  of  itself 
implies  their  real  efficacy :  their  efficacy  points  to  the  Godhead 
of  their  Founder.  Instead  of  only  reviving  the  thought  of  a 
distant  past,  they  quicken  all  the  powers  of  the  Christian  by 

sacramental  grace  whoUy  dependent  upon  the  sense  of  election,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  subjective  state,  upon  the  feeUngs,  of  the  belieyer,  instead  of  upon 
the  promise  and  word  of  Christ.  Thus  it  happened  that  humble  minds  among 
Calvinists  would  naturally,  in  virtue  of  their  very  self-distrust,  tend  to  adopt 
a  Zwinglian  estimate  of  the  Eucharist :  and,  historically  speaking,  Calvinism 
has  in  this  matter  shewn  a  consistent  disposition  to  degenerate  in  a 
Zwinglian  direction.  Belief  in  the  reality  of  Sacramental  grace  is  only 
secured,  when  men  believe  that  such  grace  depends  not  on  themselves  but  on 
the  promise  and  words  of  their  Saviour,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  objective. 
And  the  objectivity  of  Sacramental  grace  implies  of  necessity  an  Omnipotent 
Saviour,  Whose  grace  it  is.  St.  Augustine's  famous  saying,  '  Accedit  verbum 
ad  elementum,  et  fit  Sacramentum/  is  hopelessly  unintelligible,  unless  He  who 
institutes  the  Sacrament  and  warrants  its  abiding  efficacy  be  indeed  Divine. 

1  See  Bogue  and  Bennett's  History  of  Dissenters,  iii.  240,  319 ;  iv.  319, 
383 ;  and  the  Law  Magazine,  vol.  xv.  (May,  1836,)  p.  348.  In  our  own 
country,  other  Calvinistic  communions  have  in  general  been  happily  preserved 
from  such  a  £U1.  But  the  case  of  English  Presbyterianism  finds  parallels  in 
Geneva,  in  Holland,  in  France,  and  in  America.  Such  loss  of  truth  by  others 
can  never  give  Churchmen  any  *  controversial '  satisfoction  ;  the  more  truth 
is  held  by  Dissenters,  the  better  both  for  them,  and  for  the  honour  of  Christ 
But  the  subject  may  suggest  warnings  to  ourselves. 

"  Laing's  Notes  of  a  Traveller,  pp.  324-5,  quoted  in  Chr.  Rem.  July,  1863, 
P-  247- 
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union  with  a  present  and  living  Saviour ;  they  assure  us  that 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  to  us  at  this  moment  what  He  was  to 
His  first  disciples  eighteen  centuries  ago ;  they  make  us  know 
and  feel  that  He  is  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for  ever, 
unchanging  in  His  human  tenderness,  because  Himself  the 
unchanging  God.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  to 
which  they  point,  and  which  in  turn  irradiates  the  perpetuity 
and  the  reality  of  their  power. 

(d)  It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  more  at  length  upon  the 
light  which  our  Lord's  Divinity  sheds  upon  His  Priestly  office. 
We  know  that  as  His  promise  and  presence  make  poor  human 
words  and  simple  elements  the  channels  of  His  mercy,  by  taking 
them  up  into  His  kingdom  and  giving  them  a  power  which  of 
themselves  they,  have  not,  so  it  is  His  Divinity  which  makes 
His  Intercession  in  Heaven  so  omnipotent  a  force.  He  inter- 
cedes above,  by  His  very  presence;  He  does  not  bend  as  a 
suppliant  before  the  Sanctity  of  God  ;  He  is  a  Priest  upon  His 
Throne  >*.  Nor  may  we  linger  over  the  bearings  of  His  Divinity 
upon  His  Kingly  office.  The  fact  that  He  rules  with  a  bound- 
less power,  may  assure  us  that,  whether  willingly  or  by  con- 
straint, yet  assuredly  in  the  end,  all  moral  beings  shall  be  put 
under  Him  o.  But  you  do  not  question  the  legitimacy  of  this 
obvious  inference.  And  time  forbids  us  to  linger  upon  the 
topic,  suggestive  and  interesting  as  it  is.  We  pass  then  to 
consider  an  objection  which  will  have  been  taking  shape  in 
many  minds  during  the  course  of  the  preceding  discussion. 

III.  You  admit  that  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Godhead  illumi- 
nates the  force  of  other  doctrines  in  the  Christian  creed,  and 
that  it  explains  the  importance  attributed  to  her  sacramental 
ordinances  by  the  Christian  Church.  But  you  have  the  interests 
of  morality  at  heart ;  and  you  are  concerned  lest  this  doctrine 
should  not  merely  fail  to  stimulate  the  moral  life  of  men,  but 
should  even  deprive  mankind  of  a  powerful  incentive  to  moral 
energy.  The  Humanitarian  Christ  is,  you  contend,  the  most 
precious  treasure  in  the  moral  capital  of  the  world.  He  is  the 
Perfect  Man ;  and  men  can  really  copy  a  life  which  a  brother 
man  has  lived.  But  if  Christ's  Godhead  be  insisted  on,  you 
contend  that  His  Human  Life  ceases  to  be  of  value  as  an 

B  Zech.  vi.  13.  Christ's  perpetual  presentatioi^  of  Himself  before  the 
Father  is  that  which  constitutes  His  Intercession.  It  lasts  until  the  Judg- 
ment^ as  the  enduring  antitype  to  the  High  Priest^s  presentation  of  the 
victim's  Mood  in  the  Holy  of  Holies.    Heb.  viii.  3 ;  is.  24. 

o  I  Cor.  zv.  35 ;  Heb.  ii.  8. 
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ethical  model  for  humanity.  An  example  must  be  in  some 
sense  upon  a  level  with  those  who  essay  to  imitate  it  A  model 
being,  the  coDditions  of  whose  existence  are  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  conditions  which  surround  his  imitators,  will  be 
deemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  serious  imitation.  K 
then  the  dogma  of  Christ's  Gk)dhead  does  illuminate  and  sup- 
port other  doctrines,  this  result  is,  in  your  judgment,  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  practical  interests.  A  merely  human  saviour 
would  at  least  be  imitable ;  and  he  would  thus  better  respond 
to  the  immediate  moral  necessities  of  man.  For  man  is,  after 
all,  the  child  of  common  sense ;  and  before  he  embarks  upon  a 
serious  enterprise,  he  desires  to  be  reasonably  satisfied  that  he 
is  not  aiming  at  the  impracticable. 

I.  Now  this  objection  is  of  an  essentially  b.  priori  character. 
It  contends  that,  if  Christ  is  Gk)d,  His  Manhood  must  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  human  imitation.  It  does  not  deny  the  fact  that 
He  has  been  most  closely  imitated  by  those  who  have  believed 
most  entirely  in  His  true  Divinity.  In  fact  it  seems  to  leave 
out  of  sight  two  very  pertinent  considerations. 

(a)  The  objector  appears  to  forget,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Catholic  doctrine,  oiir  Lord  is 
truly  and  literally  Man,  and  that  it  is  His  Human  Nature  which 
is  proposed  to  our  imitation.  His  Divinity  does  not  destroy 
the  reality  of  His  Manhood,  by  overshadowing  or  absorbing  it. 
Certainly  the  Divine  attributes  of  Jesus  are  beyond  our  imita- 
tion ;  we  can  but  adore  a  boundless  Intelligence  or  a  resistless 
Will.  But  the  province  of  the  imitable  in  the  Life  of  Jesus  is 
not  indistinctly  traced.  As  the  Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners, 
as  the  Consoler  of  those  who  suffer,  and  as  the  Helper  of  those 
who  want,  Jesus  Christ  is  at  home  among  us.  We  can  copy 
Him,  not  merely  in  the  outward  activities  of  charity,  but  in  its 
inward  temper;  we  can  copy  the  tenderness,  the  meekness,  the 
patience,  the  courage,  which  shine  forth  from  His  Perfect 
Manhood.  His  Human  Perfections  constitute  indeed  a  fault- 
less Ideal  of  Beauty,  which,  as  moral  artists,  we  are  bound  to 
keep  in  view.  What  the  true  and  highest  model  of  a  human 
life  is,  has  been  decided  for  us  Christians  by  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  the  flesh.  Others  may  endeavour  to  reopen 
that  question.  For  us  it  is  settled,  and  settled  irrevocably. 
Nor  are  Christ's  Human  Perfections  other  than  human  ;  they 
are  not,  after  the  manner  of  Divine  attributes,  out  of  our  reach ; 
they  are  not  designed  only  to  remind  us  of  what  human  nature 
should,  but  cannot,  be.     We  can  approximate  to  them,  even 
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indefinitely.  That  in  our"-  present  state  of  imperfection  we 
should  reproduce  them  in  their  fulness  is  indeed  impossible; 
but  it  is  certain  that  a  close  imitation  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  at 
once  our  duty  and  our  privilege.  For  God  has  'predestinated 
us  to  be  conformed'  by  that  which  we  do,  not  less  than  by  that 
which  we  endure,  to  the  Human  Image  of  His  Blessed  Son, 
'  that  He  might  be  the  Firstborn  among  many  brethren  p.' 

O)  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  may  it  be  forgotten  that  if  we  can 
thus  copy  our  Lord,  it  is  not  in  the  strength  of  our  fallen  nature. 
Vain  indeed  would  be  the  effort,  if  in  a  spirit  of  Pelagian  self-re- 
liance, we  should  endeavour  to  reproduce  in  our  own  lives  the  like- 
ness of  Christ.  Our  nature  left  to  itself,  enfeebled  and  depraved, 
cannot  realize  the  ideal  of  which  it  is  a  wreck,  until  a  higher 
power  has  entered  into  it,  and  made  it  what  of  itself  it  cannot  be. 
Therefore  the  power  of  imitating  Jesus  comes  from  Jesus  through 
His  Spirit,  His  Qrace,  His  Presence.  Now,  as  in  St.  Paul's  day, 
'Jesus  CbjTst  is  in  us'  Christians,  'except  we  be  reprobates Q.' 
The  '  power  that  worketh  in  us'  is  no  mere  memory  of  a  distant 
past  It  is  not  natural  force  of  feeling,  nor  the  strength  with 
which  self-discipline  may  brace  the  will  It  is  a  living,  ener- 
gizing, transforming  influence,  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  a 
'  quickening  Spirit  ^  such  as  is  in  very  deed  our  glorified  Lord. 
If  Christ  bids  us  follow  Him,  it  is  because  He  Himself  is  the 
enabling  principle  of  our  obedience.  If  He  would  have  us  be 
like  unto  Himself,  this  is  because  He  is  willing  by  His  indwelling 
Presence  to  reproduce  His  likeness  within  us.  If  it  is  His  Will 
that  we  should  grow  up  unto  Him  in  all  things  Who  is  the  Head, 
even  Christ  ■ ;  thb  is  because  His  life-giving  and  life-sustaining 
power  is  really  distributed  throughout  the  body  of  His  members  ^ 
Of  ourselves  we  are  'miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked  u.' 
But  we  take  counsel  of  Him,  and  buy  of '  His  gold  tried  in  the 
fire  /  and  forthwith  we  '  can  do  all  things  through  Christ  That 
strengtbeneth  us^.'  It  is  the  Spiritual  Pi'esence  of  Christ  in  the 
Church  and  in  Christian  souls  which  makes  the  systematic  imi- 
tation of  Christ  something  else  than  a  waste  of  energy  ^.  But  if 
the  Christ  Whom  we  imitate  be  truly  human,  the  Christ  Who 
thus  creates  and  fertilizes  moral  power  within  us  must  be  Divine. 
His  Divinity  does  not  disturb  the  outline  of  that  model  which 
18  supplied  by  His  Manhood ;  while  it  does  furnish  us  with  a 
stock  of  inwuxl  force,  in  the  absence  of  which  an  imitation  of 
the  Perfect  moral  Being  would  be  a  fruitless  enterprise. 

p  Rom.  Tiii.  19.       1 1  Cor.  xiH.  5.       'I  Cor.  zv.  45.       •  Eph.  hr.  15. 
« Ibid.  i.  %i ;  i?.  16.      ■  Rer.  iii  17.     ▼  PhiL  iv.  13,      ^  Eph.  i?.  13-24. 
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2.  Indeed,  it  is  precisely  this  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  omr 
Lord  which  has  enriched  human  life  with  moral  virtues  such  as 
civilized  paganism  could  scarcely  have  appreciated,  and  which  it 
certainly  could  not  have  created.  The  fruitfulness  of  this  great 
doctrine  in  the  sphere  of  morals  will  be  more  immediately  appa- 
rent, if  we  consider  one  or  two  samples  of  its  productiveness. 

(a)  When  Greek  thought  was  keenest,  and  Greek  art  most 
triumphantly  creative,  and  Greek  political  life  so  oi^ganized  as 
to  favour  in  a  degree  elsewhere  ui^own  among  men  the  play 
of  man's  highest  natural  energies,  Greek  society  was  penetrated 
through  and  through  by  an  invisible  enemy,  more  &tal  in  its 
ravages  to  thought,  to  art,  to  freedom,  than  the  sword  of  any 
Persian  or  Macedonian  foe^.  And  already  in  the  age  of  the  early 
Caesars,  Eome  carried  in  her  bosom  the  secret  of  her  impending 
decline  and  fall  in  the  coming  centuries.  St.  Paul  detected  and 
exposed  it  in  terms  y  which  are  not  more  explicit  than  those 
employed  by  Tacitus  and  Juvenal.  The  life-blood  of  a  race  may  be 
drained  away  less  nobly  than  on  the  bdttle- field.  Every  capacity 
for  high  and  generous  exertion,  or  for  the  cheerful  endurance  of 
suffering  at  the  bidding  of  duty,  all  the  stock  of  moral  force  on 
which  a  country  can  rely  in  its  hour  of  trial,  may  be  sapped, 
destroyed,  annihilated  by  a  domestic  traitor.  So  it  fared  with 
imperial  Rome.  The  fate  of  the  great  empire  was  not  really  de- 
cided on  the  Ehine  or  on  the  Danube.  Before  the  barbarians  had 
as  yet  begun  to  muster  their  savage  hord^  along  the  frontiars 
of  ancient  civilization,  their  work  had  wellnigh  been  completed, 
their  victory  had  been  won,  in  the  cities,  the  palaces,  nay,  in  the 
very  temples  of  the  empire.  And  upon  what  resources  could  the 
old  Pagan  Society  fall  back,  in  its  alarm  at,  and  struggle  with 
this  formidable  foe  ?  It  could  not  depend  up(m  the  State.  The 
Emperor  was  the  State  by  impersonation ;  and  not  unfrequently 
it  happened  that  the  Emperor  was  the  public  friend  and  patron 
of  the  State's  worst  enemy.  Nor  could  any  reliance  be  placed 
upon  philosophy.  Doubtless  philosophy  meant  well  in  some  of 
its  phases,  in  some  of  its  representatives.  But  philosophy  is 
much  too  feeble  a  thing  to  ent^  the  lists  successfully  with  animal 
passion;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  philosophy  has  more  than  once 
been*  compelled  or  cajoled  into  placing  her  intellectual  weapons 
at  the  disposal  of  the  sensualist.  Nor  did  religion  herself,  in 
her  pagan  guise,  supply  the  needed  element  of  resistance  and 
cure.     Her  mysteries  were  the  sanction,  her  temples  the  scene, 

*  D51linger,  Heidentlium  and  Judenthom,  bk.  9.  u  a.  p.  684,  eta 
7  Rom.  L  24-32. 
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her  priests  the  ministers  of  the  grossest  debaucheries :  and  the 
misery  of  a  degraded  society  might  have  seemed  to  be  complete, 
when  the  institutions  which  were  designed  to  shed  some  rays  of 
light  and  love  from  a  higher  sphere  upon  the  woes  and  brutiJities 
of  this  lower  world,  did  but  consecrate  and  augment  the  thick 
moral  darkness  which  made  of  earth  a  very  hell '. 

Now,  that  Jesus  Christ  has  breasted  this  evil,  is  a  matter  of 
historical  fact  His  victory  is  chronicled,  if  not  in  the  actual 
practice,  yet  in  the  conventional  standard  of  modem  society. 
Certainly  the  evil  in  question  has  not  been  fairly  driven  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Christendom  ;  the  tone  of  our  social  intercourse, 
the  sympathies  of  our  literature,  the  proceedings  of  our  law-courts, 
would  remind  us  from  time  to  time  'that  the  Canaanite  is  yet 
in  the  land.'  But  if  he  is  not  yet  expelled  from  our  borders,  at 
least  he  is  forced  to  skulk  away  frt>m  the  face  of  a  society  which 
still  names  the  Name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  most  advanced 
scepticism  among  us  at  the  present  day  does  not  venture  with 
impunity  to  advocate  habits  which  were  treated  as  matters  of 
course  by  the  friends  of  Plato  :  even  the  licence  of  our  sensuous 
poetry  does  not  screen  such  advocacy  from  earnest  and  general 
indignation.  This  is  because,  far  beyond  the  circle  of  His  true 
worshippers,  Jesus  Christ  has  created  in  modem  society  a  pub- 
lic opinion,  sternly  determined  to  discountenance  and  condemn 
moral  mischief,  which  yet  it  may  be  unable  wholly  to  prevent. 
This  public  opinion  is  sometimes  tempted  to  disown  its  real 
parentage  and  its  undoubted  obligations.  Instead  of  rejoicing 
to  confess  itself  the  pupil  of  Christ,  it  imagines  schemes  of 
independent  morality  framed  altogether  by  human  thinkers, 
which  may  relieve  it  of  its  sense  of  indebtedness  to  our  Lord. 
But  as  a  matter  of  feuit,  all  that  is  thus  tme  and  wholesome  in  the 
national  mind  is  an  intellectual  radiation  from  that  actual  mass 
of  living  purity,  wherewith  the  Healer  of  men  has  beautified  the 
lives  of  millions  of  Christians.  And  how  has  Jesus  made  men 
purel  Did  He  insist  upon  prudential  and  hygienic  considerations? 
Did  He  prove  that  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  cannot  be 
strained  or  broken  with  physical  impunity  %  No.  For,  at  least. 
He  knew  human  nature  well;  and  experience  does  not  justify  the 
anticipation  that  scientific  demonstrations  of  the  physical  con- 
sequences of  sensual  indulgence  will  be  equal  to  the  task  of  check- 
ing the  sui^g  impetuosity  of  passion.  Did  Christ,  then,  call 
men  to  purity  only  by  the  beauty  of  His  Own  example  1  Did  He 

■  DoUinger,  Heidenthum  and  Jodentham^  bk.  9.  iL  4.  p.  718  sqq. 
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onlj  confront  them  ifvith  a  living  ideal  of  purity,  so  bright  and 
beautiful  as  to  shame  them  into  hatred  of  animal  degradation  f 
Again  I  saj,  Jesus  Christ  knew  human  nature  welL  If  He  had 
only  offered  an  example  of  perfect  purity,  He  would  but  have 
repeated  the  work  of  the  ancient  Law ;  He  would  have  given  ns 
an  ideal,  without  the  capacity  of  realizing  it  \  He  would  have  at 
best  created  a  torturing  sense  of  shortcoming  and  pollution, 
stimulated  by  the  vision  of  an  unattainable  standard  of  perfection. 
Therefore  He  did  not  merely  afford  us  in  a  Human  form  a  fault- 
less example  of  chaste  humanity.  He  did  more.  He  did  that 
which  He  could  only  do  as  being  in  truth  the  Almighty  Gkni 
He  made  Himself  one  with  our  human  nature,  that  He  might 
heal  and  bless  it  through  its  contact  with  His  Divinity.  He 
folded  it  around  His  Eternal  Person ;  He  made  it  His  own  ;  He 
made  it  a  power  which  could  quicken  and  restore  us.  And  then, 
by  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  and  by  sacramental  joints  and  bands, 
He  bound  us  to  it  ^ ;  He  bound  us  through  it  to  Himself;  nay, 
He  robed  us  in  it ;  by  it  He  entered  into  us,  and  made  our 
members  His  own.  Henceforth,  then,  the  tabernacle  of  Gk>d  is 
with  men  *> ;  and  '  corpus  regenerati  fit  caro  Crucifixi.*  Hence- 
forth Christian  humanity  is  to  be  conscious  of  a  Presence  within 
its  hefore  which  the  unclean  spirit  cannot  choose  but  shrink 
away  discomfited  and  shamed  <^.  The  Apostle's  argument  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians  expresses  the  language  of  the  Christian 
conscience  in  presence  of  impure  temptations,  to  the  end  of  time. 
'Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are  the  members  of  Christ?  shall 
I  then  take  the  members  of  Christ,  and  make  them  the  members 
of  an  harlot  %  God  forbid  «.*  From  that  day  to  this,  the  recoil 
from  an  ingratitude  which  a  Christian  only  can  exhibit,  the  dread 
of  an  act  of  sacrilege  which  a  Christian  only  can  commit,  the 
loving  recognition  of  an  inward  Presence  which  a  Christian  only 
can  possess — these  have  been  the  controlling,  sustaining,  hallowing 
motives  which  by  God's  grace  have  won  the  victory.  But  these 
motives  are  -rooted  in  a  doctrine  of  Christ's  sacramental  union 
with  His  people,  which  is  the  veriest  fable  unless  the  indwelling 
Christ  be  truly  God.  The  power  of  these  motives  to  sustain  us 
in  purity  varies  with  our  hold  on  the  master-truth  which  they  so 
entirely  presuppose.  Such  motives  are  strong  and  effective  when 
our  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ  is  strong ;  they  are  weak  when  our 
fidth  in  His  Divinity  is  weak ;  they  vanish  from  our  moral  lif^ 

•  Col.  ii.  19.  *  Rev.  rxi.  3.  •  CoL  i.  fl7  ;  «  Cor.  xiiL  5. 
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and  leave  us  a  prey  to  our  enemy,  when  the  Godhead  of  Jesus  is 
explicitly  denied,  and  when  the  language  which  asserts  the  true 
incorporation  of  an  Almighty  Saviour  with  our  frail  humanity  is 
resolved  into  the  fantastic  drapery  of  an  empty  metaphor. 

(i3)  If  the  civilized  pagan  was  impure,  he  was  also  proud  and 
self-asserting.  He  might  perhaps  deem  overt  acts  of  pride  an 
imprudence,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  likely  to  provoke  a 
Nemesis  from  some  spiteful  deity.  The  fates  were  against  con- 
tinued prosperity ;  and  it  was  unwise  to  boast  of  that  which 
they  waited  to  destroy, — 

*Invida  fatoram  seriefl,  snmmisqae  Degatnm 
Stare  diU,  nimioque  graves  sub  pondere  lapsus  ^* 

But  when  this  prudential  consideration  did  not  weigh  with  him, 
the  pagan  gave  full  scope  to  the  assertion  of  self  in  thought, 
word,  and  act.  The  sentiment  of  pride  was  not  in  conflict  with 
bis  higher  conscience,  as  would  be  the  case  with  Christians.  He 
indulged  it  without  scruple,  nay  rather  upon  principle, — 

'Secandas  fortunas  decent  superbise '.' 
He  was  utterly  unable  to  see  intrinsic  evil  in  it ;  and  it  pene- 
trated in  a  subtle  but  intense  form  into  the  heart  of  those  better 
ethical  systems  which,  like  the  later  Stoicism,  appeared  most 
nearly  to  rival  the  moral  glories  of  the  Gospel  Pride  indeed 
might  seem  to  have  been  the  misery  of  paganism  rather  than  its 
fault.  For  man  cannot  detach  himself  from  himself,  Man  is 
to  himself,  imder  all  circumstances,  an  ever-present  subject  of 
thought ;  but  whether  this  thought  is  humbly  to  correspond  to 
the  real  conditions  of  his  existence,  or  is  to  assume  the  propor- 
tions of  a  turgid  and  miserable  exaggeration,  will  depend  on  the 
question  whether  man  does  or  does  not  see  constantly  and  truly 
that  One  Being  Who  alone  can  reveal  to  him  his  true  place  in 
the  moral  and  intellectual  universe.  Paganism  was  not  humble, 
because  to  paganism  the  true  God  was  but  a  name.  The  whole 
life  and  thought  of  the  pagan  world  was  therefore  very  naturally 
based  on  pride.  Its  literature,  its  governments,  its  religious 
institutions,  its  social  organization  and  hierarchy,  its  doctrines 
about  human  life  and  human  duty — all  alike  were  based  on  the 
principle  of  a  boundless  self-assertion.  They  were  based  on  that 
cruel  and  brutal  principle  which  in  the  end  hands  over  to  the 
keenest  wit  and  to  the  strongest  arm  the  sceptre  of  a  tyranny, 
that  knows  no  bounds,  save  those  of  its  strongest  lust,  checked 
and  controlled  by  the  jnost  lively  apprehensions  of  its  selfish 

'  Lacan  i.  7a  t  Plaat.  Stich.  iL  i.  27. 
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foresight.  Now  how  did  Jesus  Christ  confront  this  power  of 
pride  thus  dominant  in  the  old  pagan  world.  By  precept  %  Un- 
doubtedly.   *The  kings  of  the  Gfentiles/  He  said  to  His  followers, 

*  exercise  lordship  over  them ;  and  they  that  exercise  authority 
upon  them  are  called  benefactors.     But  ye  shall  not  be  so*^.' 

*  Whosoever  exalteth  himself  shall  be  abased ;  and  he  that  hum^ 
bletb  himself  shall  be  exalted  V  By  example  ?  Let  us  listen  to 
Him.  *  Learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart :  and 
ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls^.'  ^  If  I  your  Lord  and  Mastar 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feci  l.' 

But  why  was  His  example  so  cogent  %  What  was  it  in  Jesus 
Christ  which  revealed  to  man  the  moral  beauty  and  the  moral 
power  of  the  humiliation  of  self?  Was  it  that  being  a  Man, 
Who  had  within  His  grasp  the  prizes  which  are  at  the  command 
of  genius,  or  the  state  and  luxuries  which  may  be  bought  by 
wealth,  He  put  these  things  from  Him  1  If  He  was  only  Man, 
did  He  really  forego  wealth  and  station  %  Were  they  ever — at 
least  on  a  great  scale — ^within  His  reach  %  Even  if  it  be  thought 
that  they  were;  was  His  renunciation  of  them  a  measure  of 
Hhat  mind  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus™,'  to  which  St  Paul  directs 
the  gaze  of  the  practical  Christian  %  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen, 
meant  something  far  higher  than  the  refusal  of  any  earthly 
greatness  when  he  drew  attention  to  the  self-renunciation  of  his 
Lord  and  Master.  *  Being  in  the  form  of  God, .  .  .  He  emptied 
Himself  of  His  glory,  and  took  on  Him  the  form  of  a  slave  '^.' 
Historically  speaking,  it  is  not  Christ's  renunciation  of  earthly 
advantages  which  has  really  availed  to  make  Christians  humble. 
The  strongest  motives  to  Christian  humility  are,  first,  the  nearer 
sight  of  God's  Purity  and  Blessedness  which  we  attain  through 
conmiunion  with  His  Blessed  Son,  and  next,  or  rather  especially, 
as  the  Apostle  points  out,  the  real  scope  and  force  of  Christ's 
own  example.  Christ  left  the  glory  which  He  had  with  the 
Father  before  the  world  was,  to  become  Man.  He  *  took  upon 
Him  our  flesh,  and  suffered  death  upon  the  Cross,  that  all  man- 
kind might  follow  the  example  of  His  great  humility^.'  There- 
fore the  manifestations  of  humility  in  Christendom  have  varied, 
on  the  whole,  correspondingly  with  earnestness  of  belief  in  that 
pre-existent  glory  from  which  the  Redeemer  bent  so  humbly  to 
the  Cross  of  shame.  Certainly,  in  Jesus  this  deepest  of  hu- 
miliations was  the  fruit  of  His  charity  for  souls ;  whereas,  in  us, 

"»  St.  Luke  xxii.  25.  *  Ibid.  xiv.  11.  *  St.  Matt  ».  29, 

>  St.  John  ziii.  14.  »  Phil.  ii.  5.  &  Ibid.  6,  7. 
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bumble  thoughts  and  deeds  are  the  necessary  because  the  just 
expression  of  a  true  self-knowledge.  Yet,  nevertheless,  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  true  Qodhead,  discerned  through  the 
voluntary  lowliness  and  sufferings  of  His  Manhood,  braces 
humility,  and  rebukes  pride  at  the  bar  of  the  Christian  con- 
science. Can  men  really  see  Qod  put  such  honour  on  humility, 
and  be  as  though  they  saw  it  not?  Can  a  creature,  who  has 
nothing  good  in  him  that  he  has  not  received,  and  whose  moral 
evil  is  entirely  his  own,  behold  the  Highest  One  thus  teaching 
him  the  truthful  attitude  of  a  created  life,  without  emotion,  with- 
out shame,  without  practical  self-abasement?  What  place  is  there 
for  great  assertions  of  self  in  a  man  who  sincerely  believes  that 
he  has  been  saved  by  the  Death  of  the  Incarnate  Son  of  God  ? 
Who  has  the  heart  to  vaunt  his  own  opinion,  or  to  parade  his 
accomplishments,  or  to  take  secret  pleasure  in  income  or  station 
or  intellectual  power,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  astonishing 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Who,  when  He  was  rich,  for  our 
sakes  became  poorP  ?  It  is  the  Incarnation  which  has  confronted 
human  pride,  by  revealing  Qod  clearly  to  the  conscience  of  men, 
but  also,  and  especially,  by  practically  setting  the  highest  possible 
honour  upon  extreme  self-humiliation.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  led  men  to  veil  high  gifts,  and  to  resign  places  of  in- 
fluence, and  to  forego  the  advantages  of  wealth  and  birth,  that 
they  might  have  some  part,  however  fractionally  small,  in  the 
moral  glories  of  Bethlehem  and  Calvary.  It  is  the  Incarnation 
which  has  thus  saved  society  again  and  again  from  the  revo- 
lutionary or  despotic  violence  of  unbridled  ambitions,  by  bringing 
into  the  field  of  political  activity  the  corrective,  compensating 
force  of  active  self-denial.  An  enthusiasm  for  withdrawal  from 
the  general  struggle  to  aggrandise  self  has  fascinated  those  wor- 
shippers of  an  Incarnate  God,  who  have  learnt  from  Him  the 
true  glory  of  taking  the  lowest  place  at  the  feast  of  human  life. 
But  the  motive  for  such  repression  of  self  is  powerful  only  so 
far  as  faith  in  Christ's  Godhead  is  clear  and  strong.  The  culture 
of  humility  does  not  enter  into  the  ordinary  schemes  of  natural 
ethics;  and  Humanitarian  doctrines  are  found,  as  a  rule,  to 
accompany  intellectual  and  social  self-assertion.  It  has  been 
true  from  the  first,  it  is  true  at  this  hour,  that  a  sincere  faith 
which  recognises  in  the  Son  of  Mary,  laid  in  His  manger  and 
nailed  to  His  Cross,  none  other  than  the  Only-begotten  Son  of 
God,  is  the  strongest  incentive  to  conquer  the  natural  pride  of 

'  a  Cor.  viii.  9. 
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the  human  heart,  and  to  learn  the  bearing  of  a  little  child  <i  — 
that  true  note  of  predestined  nobility  —  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

(y)  Let  us  take  one  more  illustration  of  the  moral  fruitfulness 
of  a  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour.  There  is  a  grace,  to 
which  the  world  itself  does  homage,  and  which  those  who  bend 
neither  heart  nor  knee  before  the  world's  Redeemer  admit  to  be 
the  consequence  of  His  appearance  among  men. 

Heathenism,  as  being  impure  and  proud,  was  consistently 
unloving.  For  as  the  one  vice  eats  out  the  delicacy  and  heart 
of  all  true  tenderness,  so  the  other  systanatically  enthrones 
self  upon  the  ruins  of  the  unselfish  affections.  Despite  the 
Utopian  sketches  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  philosophers  of 
the  last  century,  the  sentiment  of  'humanity'  is  too  feeble  a 
thing  to  create  in  us  a  true  love  of  man  as  man.  Man  does  not, 
in  his  natural  state,  love  his  brother  man,  except  it  be  from 
motives  of  interest  or  blood-relationship.  Nay,  man  regards  all 
who  are  not  thus  related  to  him  as  forming  the  great  company 
of  his  natural  rivals  and  enemies,  from  whom  he  has  nothing  to 
expect  save  that  which  the  might  or  the  prudence  of  self-interest 
may  dictate. 

rh  yhp  oIkuov  ini(,n 

vavB*  6fi&s'  €v$vs  d*  drrfifKnv  Kpabia 

icadot  dfitf}    dXX6rpiow^, 

Such  is  the  voice  of  unchristianized  nature  :  man's  highest  love 
is  the  love  of  self,  varied  by  those  subordinate  affections  which 
minister  to  self-love :  and  society  is  an  agglomeration  of  self- 
loving  beings,  whose  ruling  instincts  are  shaped  by  force  or  by 
prudence  into  a  political  whole,  but  who  are  ever  ready,  as  op- 
portunity may  arise,  to  break  forth  into  the  excesses  of  an 
unchecked  barbarism.  Contempt  for  and  cruelty  towards  the 
slave,  hatred  of  the  political  or  literary  rival,  suspicious  aversion 
for  the  foreigner,  disbelief  in  the  reality  of  human  virtue  and  of 
human  disinterestedness,  were  recognised  ingredients  in  the 
temper  of  pagan  times.  The  science  of  life  consisted  in  solving 
a  practical  equation  between  the  measure  of  evil  which  it  was 
desirable  to  inflict  upon  others,  and  the  amount  of  suffering 
which  it  might  be  necessary  to  endure  at  their  hands.  Love  of 
mankind  would  have  seemed  folly  to  a  society,  the  recognised 
law  of  whose  life  was  selfishness,  and  whose  vices  culminated  in 

«  St  Matt.  xriiL  3.  '  Find.  Nem.  i.  82. 
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a  mutual  hatred  between  man  and  man,  class  and  class,  race 
and  race,  thinly  veiled  by  the  hollow  conventionalisms  which 
distinguished  Pagan  civilization  from  pure  barbarism  b. 

How  did  Jesus  Christ  reform  this  social  corruption  ?  He  gave 
the  New  Commandment.  *  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye 
love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you*/  But  was  His  love  merely 
the  love  of  a  holy  man  for  those  whose  hearts  were  too  dull  and 
earthly  to  love  Him  in  return  %  Could  such  a  human  love  as 
this  have  availed  to  compass  a  moral  revolution,  and  to  change 
the  deepest  instincts  of  mankind  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Christians 
have  measured  the  love  of  Jesus  Christ  as  man  measures  all  love, 
by  observing  the  degree  in  which  it  involves  the  gift  of  self? 
Love  is  ever  the  gift  of  self.  It  gives  that  which  costs  us  some- 
thing, or  it  is  not  love.  Its  spirit  may  vary  in  the  degree  of 
intensity,  but  it  is  ever  the  same.  It  is  always  and  everywhere 
the  sacrifice  of  self.  It  is  the  gift  of  time,  or  of  labour,  or  of 
income,  or  of  affection ;  it  is  the  surrender  of  reputation  and  of 
honour ;  it  is  the  acceptance  of  sorrow  and  of  pain  for  others. 
The  warmth  of  the  spirit  of  love  varies  with  the  felt  greatness 
of  the  sacrifice  which  expresses  it  and  which  is  its  life.  There- 
fore the  love  of  the  Divine  Christ  is  infinite.  *  He  loved  me,' 
says  an  apostle,  *  and  gave  Himself  for  me^.'  The  *  Self*  which 
He  gave  for  man  was  none  other  than  the  Infinite  Qod :  the 
reality  of  Christ's  Godhead  is  the  truth  which  can  alone  measure 
the  greatness  of  His  love.  The  charities  of  His  earthly  life  are 
but  so  many  sparks  from  the  central  colunm  of  flame,  which 
bums  in  the  Self-devotion  of  the  Eternal  Son  of  God.  The 
agonies  of  His  Passion  are  illuminated  each  and  all  with  a  moral 
no  less  than  a  doctrinal  meaning,  by  the  momentous  truth  that 
He  Who  is  crucified  between  two  thieves  is  nevertheless  the 
Lord  of  Glory.  From  this  faith  in  the  voluntary  Self-immolation 
of  the  Most  Holy,  a  new  power  of  love  has  streamed  forth  into 
the  soul  of  man.  Of  this  love,  before  the  Incarnation,  man  not 
only  had  no  experience ;  his  moral  education  would  not  have 
trained  him  even  to  admire  it.  But  the  Infinite  Being  bowing 
down  to  Self-chosen  humiliation  and  agony,  that,  without  violat- 
ing His  essential  attributes.  He  might  win  to  Himself  the  heart 
of  His  erring  creatures,  has  provoked  an  answer  of  grateful  love, 


■  Tit.  iii.  3 :  ^\kw  yip  vorc  icol  ^/ucts  ivSTiroi,  inru0€it,  w\aM^fi§poi,  Son- 
Kf^orrts  hrtBvfAieus  Kol  ^ovtus  wouci\at9,  iv  Kcuclif  tctd  ff^SiKf  iidyoifrtSf 
trrvyriTo\f  fuffovmts  oXA^Aovs. 
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first  towards  Himself,  and  then  for  His  sake  towards  His  crea^ 
tores.  Thus  'with  His  Own  right  Hand,  and  with  His  holy 
Arm,  He  hath  gotten  Himself  the  victory^'  over  the  selfishness 
as  oyer  the  sins  of  man.  *  We  love  Him  because  He  first  loved 
usy.'  If  human  life  has  been  brightened  bj  the  thousand 
courtesies  of  our  Christian  ciyilization ;  if  human  pain  has  be^i 
alleyiated  bj  the  unnumbered  activities  of  Christian  charity ;  if 
the  face  of  Christendom  is  beautified  by  institutions  which  cheer 
the  earthly  existence  of  millions ;  these  results  are  due  to 
Christian  faith  in  the  Charity  of  the  Bedeemer,  which  is  infinite 
because  the  Redeemer  is  Divine.  And  thus  the  temples  of 
Christendom,  visibly  perpetuating  the  worship  of  Christ  from 
age  to  age,  are  not  the  only  visible  witnesses  among  us  to  His 
Divine  prerogatives.  The  hospital,  in  which  the  bed  of  anguish 
is  soothed  by  the  hand  of  science  under  the  guidance  of  love ; 
the  penitentiary,  where  the  victims  of  a  selfish  passion  are  raised 
to  a  new  morad  life  by  the  care  and  delicacy  of  an  unmeroenaiy 
tenderness ;  the  school,  which  gathers  the  ragged  outcasts  of  our 
great  cities,  rescuing  them  from  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  which 
else  they  must  be  the  prey ; — ^what  is  the  fountain-head  of  these 
blessed  and  practical  results,  but  the  truth  of  His  Divinity,  Who 
has  kindled  man  into  charity  by  giving  Himself  for  man  1  The 
moral  results  of  Calvary  are  what  they  are,  because  Christ  is 
Grod.  He  Who  stooped  from  heaven  to  the  humiliations  of  the 
Cross  has  opened  in  the  heart  of  redeemed  man  a  fountain  of 
love  and  compassion.  No  distinctions  within  the  vast  circle  of 
the  human  family  can  narrow  or  pervert  its  course ;  nor  can  it 
cease  to  flow  while  Christians  believe,  that  Christ  crucified  for 
men  is  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  Gk)d. 

It  ia  therefore  an  error  to  suppose  that  the  doctrine  of  our 
Lord*s  Divinity  has  impoverished  the  moral  life  of  Christendom 
*by  removing  Christ  from  the  category  of  imitable  beings.'  For 
on  the  one  hand,  the  doctrine  leaves  His  Humanity  idtogether 
intact ;  on  the  other,  it  enhances  the  force  of  ELis  example  as  a 
model  of  the  graces  of  humility  and  love.  Thus  from  age  to  age 
this  doctrine  has  in  truth  fertUized  the  moral  soil  of  human  lif<^ 
not  less  than  it  has  guarded  and  illuminated  intellectual  truth. 
How  indeed  could  it  be  otherwise?  *If  God  spared  not  His 
Own  Son,  but  freely  gave  Him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall  He  not 
with  Him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  V  Who  shall  wonder  if 
wisdom  and  righteousness  and  sanctification  and  redemption  are 
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given  with  the  gift  of  the  Eternal  Son  %  Who  shall  wonder  if  by 
this  gift,  a  keen,  strong  sense  of  the  Personality  and  Life  of  God, 
and  withal  a  true  estimate  of  man's  true  digni^,  of  his  capacity, 
through  grace,  for  the  highest  forms  of  life,  are  guarded  in  the 
sanctuary  of  human  thought?  Who  shall  gainsay  it,  if  along 
with  this  gift  we  inherit  a  body  of  reyealed  and  certain  truth, 
reposing  on  the  word  of  an  Infallible  Teacher ;  if  we  are  washed 
in  a  stream  of  cleansing  Blood,  which  flows  from  an  atoning 
fountain  opened  on  Calvary  for  the  sin  and  uncleanness  of  a 
guilty  world ;  if  we  are  sustained  by  sacraments  which  make  us 
really  partakers  of  the  Nature  of  our  Gk)d ;  if  we  are  capable  of 
virtues  which  embellish  and  elevate  humanity,  yet  which,  but  for 
the  strength  and  example  of  our  Lord,  might  have  seemed  too 
plainly  unattainable  % 

For  the  Divinity  of  God's  Own  Son,  freely  given  for  us 
sinners  to  suffer  and  to  die,  is  the  very  heart  of  our  Christian 
faith.  It  cannot  be  denied  without  tearing  out  the  vitals  of  a 
living  Christianity.  Its  roots  are  struck  far  back  into  the  pro- 
phecy, the  typology,  the  ethics,  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  alone 
supplies  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  moral  attitude  of  Jesus 
Chnst  towards  His  contemporaries.  It  is  the  true  key  to  His 
teaching,  to  His  miracles,  to  the  leading  mysteries  of  His  life,  to 
His  power  of  controlling  the  issues  of  history.  As  such,  it  is 
put  forward  by  apostles  who,  differing  in  much  besides,  were 
made  one  by  this  faith  in  His  Divinity  and  in  the  truths  which 
are  bound  up  with  it  It  enters  into  the  world  of  speculative 
discussion  ;  it  is  analysed,  criticized,  denounced,  prescribed,  be- 
trayed; yet  it  emerges  from  the  crucible  wherein  it  has  been 
exposed  to  the  action  of  every  intellectual  solvent  that  hostile 
ingenuity  could  devise ;  it  has  lost  nothing  from,  it  has  added 
nothing  to,  its  original  significance ;  it  has  only  been  clothed  in 
a  symbol  which  interprets  it  to  new  generations,  and  which  lives 
in  the  confessions  of  the  grateful  Church.  Its  later  history  is 
explained  when  we  remember  the  basis  on  which  it  really  rests. 
The  question  of  Christ's  Divinity  is  the  question  of  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  Christianity.  *  If  Christ  be  not  God,'  it  has  been 
truly  said,  'He  is  not  so  great  as  Mohammed.'  But  Christ's 
moral  relation  to  Mohammed  may  safely  be  left  to  every  un- 
sophisticated conscience  ;  and  if  the  conscience  owns  in  Him  the 
Moral  Chief  of  humanity,  it  must  take  Him  at  His  word  when 
He  unveils  before  it  His  superhuman  glory. 

But  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  does  not  merely  bind  us 
to  the  historic  past^  and  above  all  to  the  first  records  of  Chris- 
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tianity ;  it  is  at  this  hour  the  strength  of  iJie  Christian  Church. 
There  are  forces  abroad  in  the  world  of  thought  which,  if  they 
could  be  viewed  apart  from  all  that  counteracts  them,  might  w^l 
make  a  Christian  fear  for  the  future  of  humanity.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Church  is  threatened  with  the  loss  of  possessions 
secured  to  her  by  the  reverence  of  centuries,  and  of  a  place  of 
honour  which  may  perhaps  have  guarded  civilization  more  effec- 
tively than  it  can  be  shewn  to  have  strengthened  religion.  The 
Faith  has  once  triumphed  without  these  gifts  of  Providence; 
and,  if  Qod  wills,  she  can  again  dispense  with  them.  But  never 
since  the  first  ages  of  the  Gospel  was  fundamental  Christian 
truth  denied  and  denounced  so  largely,  and  with  such  passionate 
animosity,  as  is  the  case  at  this  moment  in  each  of  the  piost 
civilized  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  be  that  God  has  in  store 
for  His  Church  greater  trials  to  her  faith  than  she  has  yet 
experienced ;  it  may  be  that  along  with  the  revived  scorn  of  the 
old  pagan  spirit,  the  persecuting  sword  of  pagan  hatred  wiU  yet 
be  unsheathed.  Be  it  so,  if  so  He  wills  it.  The  holy  city  is 
strong  in  knowing  '  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore 
shall  she  not  be  removed ;  Gk>d  shall  help  her,  and  that  right 
early.  The  heathen  make  much  ado,  and  the  kingdoms  -  are 
moved;  but  God  hath  shewed  His  Voice,  and  the  earth  shaU 
melt  away.'  When  the  waters  of  human  opinion  rage  and  swell, 
and  the  mountains  shake  at  the  tempest  of  the  same,  our  Divine 
Lord  is  not  unequal  to  the  defence  of  His  Name  and  B[is 
Honour.  If  the  sky  seem  dark  and  the  winds  contrary ;  if  ever 
and  anon  the  strongest  intellectual  and  social  currents  of  onr 
civilization  mass  themselves  threateningly,  as  if  to  overwhelm 
the  holy  bark  as  she  rides  upon  the  waves ;  we  know  Who  is 
with  her,  unwearied  and  vigilant,  though  He  should  seem  to 
sleep.  His  presence  forbids  despondency ;  His  presence  assures 
us  that  a  cause  which  has  consistently  conquered  in  its  day  of 
apparent  failure,  cannot  but  calmly  abide  the  issue.  '  Although 
the  fig-tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines ; 
the  labour  of  the  olive  shall  fail,  and  the  fields  shall  yield  no 
meat ;  the  flocks  shall  be  cut  off  from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be 
no  herd  in  the  stalls  :  yet  I  will  rejoice  in  the  Lord,- 1  will  joy 
in  the  God  of  my  salvation.' 

Would  that  these  anxieties  might  in  God's  good  providence 
work  out  a  remedy  for  the  wounds  of  His  Church  I  Would 
that,  in  presence  of  the  common  foe,  and  yet  more  by  clinging 
to  the  common  faith,  Christians  could  learn  to  understand  each 
other  1     Surely  it  might  seem  that  agreement  in  so  stupendous 
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a  belief  as  the  Diviuity  of  our  Crucified  Lord  might  avail  to 
overshadow,  or  rather  to  force  on  a  recouciliation  of  the  differ- 
ences which  divide  those  who, share  it  Is  it  but  the  indulgence 
of  a  fond  dream  to  hope  that  a  heartier,  more  meditative,  more 
practical  grasp  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  will  one  day  again  unite 
His  children  in  the  bonds  of  a  restored  unity  %  Is  it  altogether 
chimerical  to  expect  that  Christians  who  believe  Christ  to  be 
truly  God,  will  see  more  clearly  what  is  involved  in  that  faith, 
and  what  is  inconsistent  with  it ;  that  they  will  supply  what  is 
wanting  or  will  abandon  what  is  untenable  in  their  creed  and 
practice,  bo  that  before  men  and  angels  they  may  openly  unite 
in  the  adoring  confession  of  their  Divine  Head?  The  pulse 
quickens,  and  the  eyes  fill  with  tears,  at  the  bare  thought  of 
tiiis  vision  of  peace,  at  this  distant  but  blessed  prospect  of  a 
reunited  Christendom.  What  dark  doubts  would  it  not  dispel  I 
What  deep  consolations  would  it  not  shed  forth  on  millions  of 
souls  !  What  fascination  would  not  the  spectacle  of  concordant 
prayer  and  harmonious  action  among  the  servants  of  Christ 
exert  over  the  hearts  of  sinners  !  With  what  majestic  energy 
would  the  reinvigorated  Church,  Horrible  as  an  army  with 
banners,'  address  herself  forthwith  to  the  heartier  promotion  of 
man's  best  interests,  to  the  richer  development  of  the  Christian 
life,  to  more  energetic  labours  for  the  conversion  of  the  world ! 
But  we  may  not  dwell,  except  in  hope  and  prayer,  upon  the 
secrets  of  Divine  Providence.  It  may  be  our  Lord's  purpose  to 
shew  to  His  servants  of  this  generation  only  His  work,  and  to 
reserve  for  their  children  the  vision  of  His  glory.  It  must  be 
our  duty,  in  view  of  His  revealed  Will,  and  with  a  simple  faith 
in  His  Wisdom  and  His  Power,  to  pray  our  Lord  '  that  all  they 
that  do  confess  God's  Holy  Name,  may  agree  in  the  truth  of 
His  Holy  Word,  and  live  in  unity  and  godly  love.' 

But  here  we  must  close  this  attempt  to  reassert,  against  some 
misapprehensions  of  modem  thought,  the  great  truth  which 
guards  the  honour  of  Christ,  and  which  is  the  most  precious 
feature  in  the  intellectual  heritage  of  Christians.  And  for  you, 
dear  brethren,  who  by  your  generous  interest  .or  by  your  warm 
sympathies  have  so  accompanied  and  sustained  hiiyi,  what  can 
the  preacher  more  fittingly  or  more  sincerely  desire,  than  that 
any  clearer  sight  of  the  Divine  Person  of  our  glorious  and  living 
Lord  which  may  have  been  granted  you,  may  be,  by  Him, 
blessed  to  your  present  sanctifi cation  and  to  your  endless  peace  % 
If  you  are  intellectually  persuaded  that  in  confessing  the  true 
Godhead  of  Jesus  you  have  not  followed  a  cunningly-devised 
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&b1e,  or  tbe  crude  imagination  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  distant 
age,  then  do  not  allow  yourselves  to  rest  content  with  this  intel- 
lectual persuasion.  A  truth  so  sublime,  so  imperious,  has  other 
work  to  do  in  you  besides  shaping  into  theoretic  compactness  a 
certain  district  of  your  thought  about  the  goodness  of  G^  and 
the  wants  of  man.  The  Divine  Christ  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Church  is  no  mere  actor,  though  He  were  the  greatest,  in  the 
great  tragedy  of  human  history;  He  belongs  not  exclusively 
or  especially  to  the  past ;  He  is  '  the  Same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever.*  He  is  at  this  moment  all  that  He  was 
eighteen  centuries  ago,  all  that  He  has  been  to  our  fEkthers, 
all  that  He  will  be  to  our  children.  He  is  the  Divine  and 
Infallible  Teacher,  the  Healer  and  Pardoner  of  sin,  the  Source 
of  all  graces,  the  Conqueror  of  Satan  and  of  death—now,  as 
of  old,  and  as  in  years  to  come.  Now  as  heretofore.  He  is 
'able  to  save  unto  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  Qod 
by  Him  ;*  now,  as  on  the  day  of  His  triumph  ov«r  death, 
'  He  opens  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers ;'  now, 
as  in  the  first  age  of  the  Church,  He  it  is  '  that  hath  the  key 
of  David,  that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  ;  iuid  shutteth, 
and  no  man  openeth b.*  He  is  ever  the  Same;  but,  as  the 
children  of  time,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  we  move  onwards  in 
perpetual  change.  The  hours  of  life  pass,  they  do  not  return ; 
they  pass,  yet  they  are  not  forgotten ;  '  pereunt  et  imputantur.' 
But  the  present  is  our  own  ;  we  may  resolve,  if  we  will,  to  live 
as  men  who  live  for  the  glory  of  an  Incarnate  Qod.  Brethren, 
you  shall  not  repent  it,  if,  when  life's  burdens  press  heavily,  and 
especially  at  that  solemn  hour  when  human  help  must  fail,  you 
are  able  to  lean  with  strong  confidence  on  the  arm  of  an 
Almighty  Saviour.  May  He  in  deed  and  truth  be  with  you, 
alike  in  your  pilgrimage  through  this  world,  And  when  that 
brief  journey  is  drawing  to  its  close  I  May  you,  sustained  by 
His  Presence  and  aid,  so  pass  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  as  to  fear  no  evil,  and  to  find,  at  the  gate  of  the  eternal 
world,  that  all  the  yearnings  of  fjaith  and  hope  are  to  be  more 
than  satisfied  by  the  vision  of  the  Divine  *  King  in  His 
Beau^r 
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NOTE  A,  ON  Lectube  I. 

The  works  upon  the  Life  of  our  Lord  alluded  to  in  the  text  are 
the  following. 

I.  Das  Leben  Jesu,  von  Dr,  F.  D.  Strauss.  1835.  This  work 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  in  1864  was  followed 
up  by  Das  Leben  Jesu,  filr  das  Deutsclie  Volk  bearbeitet, 
Leipsig,  Brockhaus. 

Strauss*  argument  is  chiefiy  concerned  with  the  differences 
between  the  Evangelists,  and  with  the  miraculous  features  of 
their  narratives.  He  r^;ards  the  miracles  as  '  myths/  that  is  to 
say,  as  pure  fiction&  His  position  is,  that  the  speculative  ideas 
about  Jesus  which  were  circulating  in  the  first  century  were 
dressed  up  in  a  traditional  form,  the  substance  of  which  was 
derived  from  the  Messianic  figures  of  the  Old  Testament.  This 
violent  supposition  was  really  dictated  by  Strauss*  philosophy. 
Denpng  the  possible  existence  of  miracle,  of  the  supernatural,  of 
the  invisible  world,  and  even  the  existence  of  a  personal  living 
God,  Strauss  undertakes  to  explain  the  Qospel-history  as  the 
natural  development  of  germs  previously  latent  in  the  world  of 
human  life  and  thought.  Upon  the  ground  that  nothing  is 
absolute,  that  all  is  relative,  Strauss  will  not  allow  that  any  one 
man  can  absolutely  have  realized  the  'idea*  of  humanity.  The 
sanctity  of  Jesus  was  only  relative ;  and,  speaking  historically, 
Jesus  fell  far  below  the  absolute  Idea  to  which  the  thought  of  the 
Apostolical  age  endeavoured  to  elevate  Him  by  the  'mythical* 
additions  to  his  *  Life.*  Thus  Strauss*  criticism  is  in  reality  the 
application  of  HegeVs  doctrine  of  'absolute  idealism*  to  the 
Gospel  narratives.     *  It  is,'  observes  Dr.  Mill,  *  far  more  from  a 
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desire  of  working  out  on  a  historical  ground  the  philosophical 
principles  of  his  master,  than  from  any  attachment  to  mythical 
theories  on  their  own  account,  that  we  are  clearly  to  deduce  the 
destructive  process  which  Strauss  has  applied  to  the  Ldf^  of 
Jesus.'     (Myth.  Interpr.  p.  ii.) 

Strauss'  later  work  is  addressed  not  to  the  learned,  but  to  the 
German  people,  with  a  view  to  destroying  the  influence  of  the 
Lutheran  pastora  He  observes  in  his  Preface :  '  Wer  die  Pfiaffen 
aus  der  Kirche  schafl^en  will,  der  muss  erst  das  Wunder  aus  der 
Religion  schaffen.'  (Vorrede,  p.  xix.)  With  this  practical  object 
he  sets  to  work;  and  although  the  results  at  which  he  arrives 
are  perhaps  more  succinctly  stated  than  in  his  earlier  book,  the 
real  difference  between  them  is  not  considerable.  He  makes 
little  use  of  the  critical  speculations  on  the  Gospels  which  have 
been  produced  in  Protestant  and  Bationalistic  Gkrmany  during 
the  last  thirty  years.  Thus  he  is  broadly  at  issue  with  the  lata* 
Tubingen  writers  on  the  subject  of  St  Mark's  Gospel;  be 
altogether  disputes  their  favourite  theory  of  its  *  originality,'  and 
views  it  as  only  a  colourless  resume  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Mat- 
thew and  St  Luke.  His  philosophical  theory  still,  however, 
controls  his  religious  speculations :  Jesus  did  for  religion  what 
Socrates  did  for  philosophy,  and  Aristotle  for  science.  Although 
the  appearance  of  Jesus  in  the  world  constituted  an  epoch,  He 
belonged  altogether  to  humanity :  He  did  not  rise  above  it ; 
He  mighJt  even  be  surpassed.  The  second  book,  like  the  first,  is 
an  elaboration  of  the  thesis  that '  the  idea  cannot  attain  its  fall 
development  in  a  single  individual  of  the  species ;'  and  to  this 
elaboration  there  are  added  some  fierce  attacks  upon  the  sodid 
and  religious  institutions  of  Europe,  designed  more  particularly 
to  promote  an  anti-Christian  social  revolution  in  northern 
Germany. 

2.  Das  Chm'dkterhild  Jesu^  ein  biblischer  Versuck,  von  Dr.Dcmid 
SchenkeL    2*®  Auflage.    Wiesbaden,  1864. 

Dr.  Schenkel  begins  by  insisting  upon  the  *  irrational'  cha- 
racter of  the  Church's  doctrine  of  the  Union  of  two  Natures  in 
our  Lord's  Person.  Nothing,  he  thinks,  short  of  the  oppression 
with  which  the  mediaeval  Church  treated  all  attempts  at  free 
thought  can  account  for  the  perpetuation  of  such  a  dogma.  The 
Eeformers,  although  they  proclaimed  the  principle  of  free  enquiry, 
yet  did  not  venture  honestly  to  apply  it  to  the  traditional  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person ;  primitive  Protestantism  was  afraid  of 
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the  consequences  of  its  fundamental  principle.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  accordingly  outlived  the  Reformation;  but  the  older 
Bationalism  has  established  a  real  claim  upon  our  gratitude  by  in- 
sisting upon  the  pure  Humanity  of  Christ,  although,  Dr.  Schenkel 
thinks,  it  has  too  entirely  stripped  Him  of  His  *  Divinity,'  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  moral  beauty  to  which  we  may  still  apply  that 
designation.  k%  for  the  Christ  of  Schleiermacher,  he  is  a  pro- 
duct of  the  yearnings  and  aspirations  of  that  earnest  and  gifted 
teacher,  but  he  is  not,  according  to  Schenkel,  the  Jesus  of 
history.  Strauss  does  in  the  main,  represent  Jesus  such  as  He 
was  in  the  reality  of  His  historical  life;  but  Strauss'  repre- 
sentation is  too  much  tinged  with  modem  colourings ;  nor  are 
his  desolating  negations  suflSciently  counterbalanced  by  those 
positive  results  of  this  thoroughgoing  'criticism'  upon  which 
Dr.  Schenkel  proposes  to  dwell.  For  the  future,  faith  in  Christ 
is  to  rest  on  more  solid  bases  than  '  auf  denen  des  Aberglaubens, 
der  Priesterherrschaft,  und  einer  mit  heiteren  oder  schreckenden 
Bildem  angefUllten  Phantasie.'     (p.  11.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  makes  the  most  of  the  late  Tflbingen  theory  of 
the  'originality,'  as  it  is  called,  of  St.  Mark,  and  of  the  non- 
historical  character,  as  he  maintains,  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ; 
although  he  deals  very  *  freely'  with  the  materials,  which  he  re- 
serves as  still  entitled  to  historical  consideration.  Dr.  Schenkel 
does  not  hold  that  the  Evangelistic  account  of  Christ's  miracles 
is  altogether  mythical ;  it  has,  he  thinks,  a  certain  basis  of  fact. 
He  admits  that  our  Lord  may  have  possessed  what  may  be 
termed  a  miraculous  gift,  even  if  this  should  be  rightly  explained 
to  be  only  a  rare  natural  endowment.  He  had  a  power  of  calm- 
ing persons  of  deranged  mind  ;  His  assurances  of  the  pardon  of 
their  sins,  acting  beneficially  on  their  nervous  system,  produced 
these  restorative  effects.  Dr.  Schenkel  holds  it  to  be  utterly 
impossible  that  Jesus  could  have  worked  any  of  the  *  miracles  of 
nature ;'  since  this  would  have  proved  him  to  be  truly  God.  All 
such  narratives  as  His  calming  the  storm  in  the  lake  are  there- 
fore part  of  that  'torrent  of  legend'  with  which  the  historical 
germ  of  His  real  Life  has  been  overlaid  by  later  enthusiasms. 
•The  Resurrection,  accordingly,  is  not  a  fact  of  history ;  it  is  a 
creation  of  the  imaginative  devotion  of  the  first  disciples.  (See 
p.  314.)  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  the  appearances  of  our  Risen 
Lord  to  have  been  only  so  many  glorifications  of  His  character 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  believed  in  Him.  To  them  He  was 
manifested  as  One  who  lives  eternally,  in  that  He  has  founded 
His  kingdom  on  earth  by  His  word  and  His  Spirit 
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The  main  idea  of  Dr.  Schenkel*s  book  is  to  make  the  Life  of 
Jesus  the  text  of  an  attack  upon  those  who  are  ConservatiyeB  in 
politics  and  orthodox  Lutherans  in  religion.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  biography,  or  even  a  sketch  of  character,  as  a  polemical 
pamphlet.  The  treatment  of  our  Lord*s  words  and  actions,  and 
still  more  the  highly-coloured  representation  of  the  Pharisees, 
are  throughout  intended  to  express  the  writer's  view  t)f  schools 
and  parties  in  Lutheran  Germany.  The  Pharisees  of  course  are 
the  orthodox  Lutherans;  while  Jesus  Christ  is  the  political 
demagogue  and  liberal  sceptic.  With  some  few  exceptions,  the 
etiquette  of  history  is  scrupulously  observed ;  and  yet  the  really 
historical  interest  is  as  small,  as  the  polemical  references  are 
continuous  and  piquant.  The  woes  which  Jesus  pronounces 
against  the  Pharisees  are  not  directed  simply  against  hypocrisy 
and  formalism;  'the  curse  of  Christ,'  we  are  told,  'like  the 
trumpet  of  the  last  Judgment,  lights  for  ever  upon  every  church 
that  is  based  upon  tradition  and  upon  the  ascendancy  of  a 
privileged  clergy.'  *  Der  Weheruf  Jesu  ist  noch  nicht  verklungen. 
Er  trifft  noch  heute,  wie  eine  Posaune  des  Gerichts,  jedes  auf  die 
Satzungen  der  Ueberlieferung  und  auf  die  Herrschaft  eines  mit 
Yorzugsrechten  ausgestatteten  Klerus  gegrfindete  Kirchenthum.' 
(p.  254.)  Perhaps  the  most  singular  illustration  of  profane  reck- 
lessness in  exegesis  that  can  easily  be  found  in  modem  literature 
is  Dr.  Schenkel's  explanation  of  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost. 
This  sin,  he  tells  us,  does  not  consist,  as  we  may  have  mistakenly 
supposed,  in  a  deliberate  relapse  from  grace  into  impenitence  ;  it 
is  not  the  sin  of  worldly  or  unbelieving  persons.  It  is  the  sin  of 
orthodoxy ;  it  is  a  '  Theologisch-hierarchischer  Verhartung  und 
Verstockung ;'  and  those  who  defend  and  propagate  the  ancient 
faith  of  Christians,  in  spite  of  rationalistic  warnings  against  doing 
so,  are  really  guilty  of  it     (Charakt.  p.  106.) 

Dr.  Schenkel  has  explained  himself  more  elaborately  on  some 
points  in  his  pamphlet '  Die  Protestantische  Freiheit,  in  ihrem 
gegenwartigen  Kampfe  mit  der  kircblichen  Reaktion.'  Wies- 
baden, 1862.  He  fiercely  demands  a  Humanitarian  Christology 
(P-  153)-  He  laments  that  even  Zwingli's  thought  was  still 
fettered  by  the  formulae  of  Nicaea  and  Cbalcedon  (p.  152),  nay, 
he  remarks  that  St.  Paul  himself  has  assigned  to  Christ  a  rank 
which  led  on  naturally  to  the  Church-belief  in  the  Divinity  of 
His  Person  (p.  148).  That  belief  Dr.  Schenkel  considers  to  be 
a  shred  of  heathen  superstition  which  had  found  its  way  into  the 
circle  of  Christian  ideas  (ibid.) ;  while  he  sorrowfully  protests 
that  the  adoration  of  Jesus,  both  in  the  public  Services  of  the 
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Church  and  in.  the  Christian  consciousness,  has  superseded  that 
of  God  the  Father.  '  Vom  ftinften  Jahrhundert  bis  zur  Reforma- 
tion (he  might  have  begun  four  centuries  earlier  and  gone  on  for 
three  centuries  later)  wird  Jesus  Christ  durchgangig  als  d«r 
Herrgott  verehrt*  (p.  149).  Indeed,  throughout  this  brochure 
Dr.  SchenkeFs  positions  are  simply  those  of  the  old  Socinianism, 
resting  however  upon  a  Rationalistic  method  of  treatment,  which 
in  its  more  logical  phases  regards  much  of  what  Socinianism 
itself  retains,  as  the  yoke  of  an  intolerable  orthodoxy. 

3.  Geachichte  Christtis*  und  Seiner  ZeU,  van  Heinrich  EtcalcL 
Gottingen,  1857.     2*«  Ausgabe. 

This  work  is  on  no  account  to  be  placed  on  the  level  of  those 
of  Strauss  or  Schenkel,  to  which  in  some  most  vital  particulars 
it  is  opposed.  Indeed,  Ewald's  defence  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and 
his  deeper  spirituality  of  tone,  must  command  a  religious  in- 
terest, which  would  be  of  a  high  order,  if  only  this  writer 
believed  in  our  Lord's  Godhead.  Tliat  this,  unhappily,  is  not 
the  case,  will  be  apparent  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  concluding 
chapter  of  this  volume  on  *  Die  Ewige  Verherrlichung,*  pp.  496- 
504, — ^beautiful  as  are  some  of  the  passages  which  it  contains. 
His  explanation  of  the  titles  *  Son  of  God*  and  *  Word  of  God,' 
p.  502,  is  altogether  inadequate ;  and  his  statement  that  '  nie 
hat  Jesu  als  der  Sohn  und  das  Wort  Gottes  sich  mit  der  Vater 
und  GoUe  JSelbat  (from  whom  Ewald  accordingly  distinguishes 
our  Lord)  verwechselt  oder  vermessen  sich  selbst  diesem  gleich- 
gestellt,*  is  simply  contradicted  by  St.  John  v.  and  x. 

4.  Lie  Menschliche  EntvncJcelung  Jesu  ChrisH,  von  Th,  Keim, 
Zurich,  1 86 1.  Die  geschichtliche  Wiirde  JesUy  von  Th,  Keim^ 
Ziirich,  1864.  Der  geschichtliche  Christies,  Bine  Reihe  von 
Vortrdgen  mit  QueUmbeweis  und  Chronologic  des  Lebens 
Jesu^  von  Th,  Keim,    Zurich,  1866. 

Dr.  Keim,  although  rejecting  the  fourth  Gospel,  retains  too 
much  of  the  mind  of  Schleiermacher  to  be  justly  associated  with 
Drs.  Strauss  or  Schenkel.  Dr.  Keim,  indeed,  sees  in  our  Lord 
only  a  Man,  but  still  an  eminently  mysterious  Man  of  incom- 
parable grandeur  of  character.  He  recognises,  although  in- 
adequately, the  startling  self-assertion  of  our  Lord;  and  he 
differs  most  emphatically  from  Strauss,  Schenkel,  and  Renan  in 
recognising  the  real  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  He  admits,  too,  the 
historical  value  of  our  Lord's  eschatological  discourses ;  he  does 
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not  regard  His  miracles  '  of  nature'  as  absolutely  impossible  ; 
and  be  beartily  believes  in  the  reality  of  Christ's  own  Resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  He  cannot  account  for  the  phenomenon  of 
the  Church,  if  the  Resurrection  be  denied.  Altogether  he  seems 
to  consider  that  the  Life  of  Jesus  as  a  spiritual,  moral,  and,  in 
some  respects,  supernatural  fact,  is  unique ;  but  an  intellectual 
spectre,  the  assumed  invariability  of  historical  laws,  as  we  con- 
ceive them,  seems  to  interpose  so  as  to  prevent  him  from 
drawing  the  otherwise  inevitable  inference.  Yet  for  such  as 
he  is,  let  us  hope  much. 

5.  La  Vie  de  JisttSf  par  E,  Benan,     Paris,  1863. 

Of  this  well-known  book  it  may  suffice  here  to  say  a  very  few 
words.  Its  one  and  only  excellence  is  its  incomparable  style. 
From  every  other  point  of  view  it  is  deplorable.  Historically,  it 
deals  most  arbitrarily  with  the  data  upon  which  it  professes  to 
be  based.  Thus  in  the  different  pictures  of  Christ's  aim  and 
action,  during  what  are  termed  the  second  and  the  third  periods 
of  His  Ministry,  a  purely  artificial  contrast  is  presented.  Theo- 
logically, this  work  proceeds  throughout  on  a  really  atheistic 
assumption,  disguised  beneath  the  thin  veil  of  a  pantheistic 
phraseology.  It  assumes  that  no  such  being  as  a  personal  God 
exists  at  all.  The  '  god '  with  whom,  according  to  M.  Renan, 
Jesus  has  such  uninterrupted  communion,  but  from  whom  he  is 
so  entirely  distinct,  is  only  the  *  category  of  the  ideal.*  It  is, 
however,  when  we  look  at  the  *  Vie  de  J^sus*  from  a  moral  point 
of  view,  that  its  shortcomings  are  most  apparent  in  their  length 
and  breadth.  Its  hero  is  a  fanatical  impostor,  who  pretends  to 
be  and  to  do  that  which  he  knows  to  be  beyond  him,  but  who 
nevertheless  is  held  up  to  our  admiration  us  the  ideal  of  hu- 
manity. In  place  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Christ  of  the 
Gospels,  M.  Renan  presents  us  with  a  character  devoid  of  any 
real  majesty,  of  any  tolerable  consistency,  and  even  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  moral  goodness.  If  M.  Renan  himself  does 
not  perceive  that  the  object  of  his  enthusiasm  is  simply  an 
offence  to  any  healthy  conscience,  this  is  only  an  additional 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  fatal  influence  of  pantheistic 
thought  upon  the  most  gifted  natures.  It  destroys  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  moral  nerve.  Enough  to  say  that  M.  Renan  presents 
us  with  a  Christ  who  in  his  Gethsemane  was  possibly  thinking 
of  Mes  jeunes  filles  qui  auraient  peut-^tre  consent!  h,  Faimer/ 
(P-  379.) 
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It  ought  perhaps  here  to  be  added  that  M.  de  Presseiis^'s 
work,  *  J^sus-Christ,  son  Temps,  sa  Vie,  son  CEuvre,'  Paris,  1865, 
although  failing  (as  might  be  expected)  to  do  justice  to  the 
sacramental  side  of  our  Lord's  Incarnation  and  Teaching,  is  jet 
on  the  whole  a  most  noble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Truth, 
for  which  the  deep  gratitude  of  all  sincere  Christians  cannot  but 
be  due  to  its  accomplished  author. 

6.  Ecce  Homo ;   a  Sttrvey  of  the  Life  cmd  Work  of  Jesua 
Christ     London  and  Cambridge,  Macmillan,  1866. 

Every  one  who  reads  *  Ecce  Homo'  must  heartily  admire  the 
generous  passion  for  human  improvement  which  glows  through- 
out the  whole  volume.     And  especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to 
the  author  from  Christian  believers,  for  the   emphasis  with 
which  he  has  insisted  on  the  following  truths  : — 
Christ's  moral  sublimity. 
Christ's  claim  of  supremacy. 
Christ's  success  in  His  work. 

Incidentally,  moreover,  he  has  brought  out  into  their  true 
prominence  some  portions  of  the  truth,  which  are  lost  sight  of 
by  popular  religionists  in  England.  As  an  example  of  this,  his 
earnest  recognition  of  the  visibility  of  the  Society  founded  by 
Christ  may  be  instanced.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  writer 
has  carefully  avoided  all  reference  to  the  cardinal  question  of 
Christ's  Person ;  and  he  tells  us  that  he  has  done  this  deliber- 
ately. (Pref.  to  5th  Ed.  p.  xx.)  Tlie  result  however  is,  that  his 
book  is  pervaded,  as  it  seems  to  many  of  his  readers,  by  an  es- 
sential flaw.  It  is  not  merely  that  our  Lord's  claims  ccmnot  be 
morally  estimated  apart  from  a  clear  estimate  of  His  Person. 
The  author  professes  to  be  answering  the  question,  *  What  was 
Christ's  object  in  founding  the  Society  which  is  called  by  His 
Namel'  Now  to  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  while  dis- 
missing all  theological  consideration  of  the  dignity  of  Christ's 
Person,  involves  the  tacit  assumption  that  the  due  estimate  of 
His  Person  is  not  relevant  to  the  appreciation  of  His  Work ;  in 
other  words,  the  assumption,  that  so  far  as  the  evidence  yielded 
by  the  work  of  Christ  goes,  the  Christology  of  the  Nicene  Creed  is 
at  least  uncertain.  The  author  of  *Ecce  Homo'  is  however  either 
a  Humanitarian,  or  hie  is  a  believer  in  our  Lord's  Divinity,  or 
he  is  undecided.  If  he  is  a  Humanitarian,  then  the  assumption 
is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  in  harmony  with  his  personal  convictions ; 
only  it  should,  for  various  and  obvious  reasons,  have  been  more 
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plainly  stated,  since,  inter  aUoy  it  embarrasses  bis  view  of  oar 
Lord's  claims  and  cbaracter  witb  difficulties  wbicb  he  does  not 
recognise.  If  be  believes  in  Cbrist's  Divinity,  then  in  bis  forth- 
coming volume  (besides  rewriting  sucb  chapters  as  chap.  2,  on 
The  Temptation)  be  will  have  to  enlarge  very  seriously,  or 
rather  altogether  to  recast,  the  account  which  he  has  actually 
given  of  Christ's  work.  If  the  writer  be  himself  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  Qod,  then  surely  he  is  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  account  whatever  of  Christ's  work,  which 
is  within  the  limits  of  human  capacity  on  one  hypothesis,  and  as 
utterly  transcends  them  on  the  other.  In  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  profess  to  give  a  real  answer  to  the  question,  what 
Christ  intended  to  accomplish,  until  be  has  told  us  who  and 
what  Christ  was.  That  fragment  of  Christ's  work  of  which  we 
gather  an  account  from  history  contributes  its  share  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  of  Christ's  Person ;  but  our  Lord's 
Personal  Rank  is  too  intimately  bound  up  with  the  moral 
justification  of  His  language,  and  with  the  real  nature  and  range 
of  His  action  upon  humauity,  to  bear  the  adjournment  which 
the  author  of  '  £cce  Homo'  has  thought  advisable. 

There  are  several  errors  in  the  volume  which  might  seem  to 
shew  that  the  author  is  himself  unfamiliar  with  the  faith  of  the 
Church  ;  as  they  would  not  have  been  natural  in  a  person  who 
believed  it,  but  who  was  throwing  himself  for  the  time  being 
into  the  mental  position  of  a  Humanitarian  ia  order  the  better 
to  do  justice  to  his  arguments.  For  instance,  the  author  con- 
founds St.  John's  Baptism  with  Christ's.  He  supposes  that 
Nicodemus  came  to  Jesus  by  night  in  order  to  seek  a  dispen- 
sation from  being  publicly  baptized,  and  so  admitted  into 
Christ's  Society.  He  imagines  that  Christ  prayed  on  the  Cross 
only  for  the  Eoman  soldiers  who  actually  crucified  Him,  and 
not  for  the  Pharisees,  against  whom  (it  is  a  most  painful  as  well 
as  an  unwarranted  suggestion)  He  continued  to  feel  fierce 
indignation.  This  inde^  is  an  instance  of  the  author's  ten- 
dency to  identify  his  own  imaginations  with  the  motives  and 
feelings  of  Jesus  Christ,  where  Scripture  is  either  silent  or 
points  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  author  is  apparently 
carried  away  by  his  earnest  indignation  against  certain  forms 
of  selfish  and  insincere  vice,  such  as  Pharisaism  ;  nor  is  he 
wholly  free  from  the  disposition  so  to  colour  the  past  as  to  make 
it  express  suggestively  his  own  feelings  about  persons  and 
schools  of  the  present  day.  The  naturalistic  tone  of  his  thought 
is  apparent  in  his  formula  of  ^  enthusiasm,'  as  the  modem  equi- 
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valent  to  inspiration  and  the  gift  of  the  H0I7  Spirit ;  in  his 
general  substitution  of  the  conception  of  anti-social  vice  for  the 
deeper  Scriptural  idea  of  sin ;  and  in  his  suggestion  that  Chris- 
tians may  treat  the  special  precepts  of  Christ  with  the  same 
*  boldness '  with  which  He  treated  those  of  the  law  of  Moses. 

Of  the  practical  results  of  his  book  it  is  diflScult  to  form  an 
estimate.  In  some  instances  it  may  lead  to  the  contented  sub- 
stitution of  a  naturalistic  instead  of  a  miraculous  Christianity, 
of  philanthropic  '  enthusiasm*  instead  of  a  supernatural  life,  of 
loyalty  to  a  moral  reforming  hero,  instead  of  religious  devotion 
to  a  Divine  Saviour  of  the  world.  But  let  us  also  trust  that  so 
fearless  a  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ  to  be  the  King 
and  Centre  of  renewed  humanity,  may  assist  other  minds  to 
grasp  and  hold  the  truth  which  alone  makes  those  claims,  taken 
as  a  whole,  justifiable  ;  and  may  recruit  the  ranks  of  our  Lord's 
true  worshippers  from  among  the  many  thoughtful  but  unin- 
structed  persons  who  have  never  faced  the  dilemma  which  this 
Tolume  so  forcibly,  albeit  so  tacitly,  suggests. 

»  »  »  * 

Since  these  words  were  written,  the  volume  under  discussion 
has  found  an  apologist,  whose  opinion  on  this,  as  on  any  other 
subject,  is  a  matter  of  national  interest*.  If  the  present  writer 
has  been  guilty  of  forming  and  propagating  an  unjust  estimate 
of  a  remarkable  work,  he  may  at  least  repair  his  error  by 
referring  his  readers  to  pages,  in  which  genius  and  orthodoxy 
have  done  their  best  for  the  Christian  honour  of  *  Ecce  Homo.' 
These  pages  must  indeed  of  necessity  be  read  with  sympathy 
and  admiration,  if  not  with  entire  assent,  by  all  who  do  not 
consider  a  theological  work  to  have  been  discredited,  when  it  is 
asserted  to  uphold  some  positive  truth.  But  it  may  also  be  a 
duty  to  state  briefly  and  respectfully  why,  after  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  such  a  criticism,  the  present  writer  is  unable 
to  recognise  any  sufficient  reason  for  withdrawing  what  he 
has  ventured  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Unquestionably,  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  urges,  it  is  allowable  in  principle  to  teach  only 
a  portion  of  revealed  truth,  under  circumstances  which  would 
render  a  larger  measure  of  instruction  likely  to  perplex  and 
repel  the  learners.  But  then  such  teaching  must  be  loyally 
consistent  with  the  claims  of  that  portion  of  the  truth,  which  is, 
provisionally,  left  untaught ;  and  this  condition  does  not  appear 

•  •  Ecce  Homo,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  Strahan  &  Co. 
London,  1868.     [Reprinted  from  *Good  Words.*] 
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to  be  satisfied  by  *  Ecce  Homo/  if  it  be,  as  we  may  hope,  only  a 
preparation  for  a  second  volume  which  will  assert  in  plain  lan- 
guage the  Deity  of  our  Adorable  Lord.  The  crucial  chapter  on 
the  Temptation  alto<?ether  ignores  our  Lord's  true  and  higher 
Personality ;  as  it  also  appears  to  ignore  the  personal  presence 
of  the  Tempter.  *What  is  called  Christ's  Temptation  is  the 
excitement  of  His  Mind  which  was  caused  by  the  nascent  con- 
sciousness of  supernatural  power,'  p.  12.  Such  a  description 
fails  altogether  to  do  justice  to  the  real  issues  involved ;  it 
might  apply  with  equal  propriety  to  a  struggle  in  the  soul  of 
an  apostolic  man.  Even  if  this  cbapter  does  not  imply  Christ's 
inward  sympathy  with  outward  solicitations  to  accept  a  wrong 
choice,  it  could  never  have  been  written  by  a  person  who  kept 
clearly  before  his  mind  the  truth  of  our  Lord's  Divinity. 

Mr.  Gladstone  draws  out  and  insists  upon  an  analogy  between 
the  original  function  of  the  three  Synoptic  Evangelists  in  the 
first  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and  the  present  function  of  'Ecce 
Homo.'  But  this  analogy  would  appear  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
following  considerations.  First,  there  is  nothing  in  *Ecce  Homo* 
which  corresponds  to  the  great  Christological  texts  in  the  Sjniop- 
tists.  To  these  texts  Mr.  Gladstone  has  indeed  referred,  but 
they  do  not  readily  harmonize  with  his  representation  of  the 
gradual  unveiling  of  Christ's  Person.  Indeed  they  teach  a  doc- 
trine of  Christ's  Person  which  is  virtually  identical  with  that  of 
St.  John.  Are  there  any  passages  in  *  Ecce  Homo'  which,  like 
St.  Matt.  xi.  27,  or  St.  Luke  x.  22,  place  the  Christological  belief 
of  the  writer  beyond  reach  of  question  %  Secondly,  the  ethical 
atmosphere  of  *  Ecce  Homo'  differs  very  significantly  from  that 
of  the  Gospels.  The  Gospels  present  us  with  the  Scriptural  idea 
of  Sin,  provoking  God's  wrath  and  establishing  between  God 
and  man  a  state  of  enmity:  and  this  idea  points  very  urgently — 
at  least  in  a  moral  universe, — to  some  awful  interposition  which 
shall  bring  relief.  But  the  Biblical  idea  of  sin  is  a  vitally 
distinct  thing  from  the  impoverished  modem  conception  of 
anti-social  vice,  in  which  man  and  not  God  is  the  insulted 
and  offended  person,  and  by  which  the  protection  of  individual 
rights  and  the  well-being  of  society  are  held  to  be  of  more 
account  than  the  reign  of  peace  and  purity  within  the  souL 
The  idea  of  sin  points  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  :  the  idea  of  anti- 
social vice  points  to  an  improved  system  of  human  education. . 
Thirdly,  the  first  and  third  Evangelists  preface  their  records  of 
the  Ministry  with  an  account  of  the  Nativity.  That  account 
clearly  attributes  a  Superhuman  Personality  to  Christ;  and  thus 
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it  places  the  subsequent  narrative  in  a  light  altogether  different 
from  that  suggested  by  the  opening  chapter  of  *Ecce  Homo/  And 
the  first  verse  of  St  Mark's  Gospel  is  sufficiently  explicit  to  range 
him  as  to  this  matter,  side  by  side  with  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
The  real  needs  of  our  time  are  more  likely  to  be  known  to 
public  men  who  come  in  contact  with  minds  of  every  kind  than 
to  private  clergymen.  But  it  would  have  appeared  to  the 
present  writer  that  an  economical  treatment  of  die  Faith  which 
might  have  been  possible  and  natural  in  the  first  age  of  its  pro- 
mulgation, must  fail  of  its  effect  at  the  present  day.  Whether 
men  believe  the  Gospel  or  not,  its  real  substance  and  con- 
tents are  now  fairly  before  the  world ;  and  it  is  increas- 
ingly felt  that  the  question  whether  Christ  is  or  is  not  God, 
is  really  identical  with  the  question  of  His  moral  character. 
On  this  account  the  reticence  of  the  author  of  'Ecce  Homo'  still 
appears  to  the  present  writer  to  be  a  matter  for  regret  ; 
although  he  gratefully  admits  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  commentary 
will  have  gone  far  to  make  the  work  which  has  suggested  it,  as 
useful  to  the  cause  of  truth,  as,  with  characteristic  generosity, 
Mr.  Gladstone  believes  that  work  to  be,  if  read  without  the  aid 
of  80  happy  an  interpretation. 


NOTE  B,  ON  Lecture  IL 
The  word  *  Elohim'  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament — 

( I )  Of  the  One  True  God,  as  in  Deut.  iv.  35,  i  Kings  xviiL 
21,  etc.,  where  it  has  the  article  ;  and  without  the  article, 
Gen.  i.  3,  xli.  38 ;  Exod.  xxxi.  3,  xxxv.  3 1 ;  Numb.  xxiv. 
2,  etc. 

(3)  Of  false  gods,  as  Exod.  xii.  12;  2  Chron.  xxviii.  23; 
Josh.  xxiv.  15 ;  Judg.  vi.  10,  etc. 

(3)  Of  judges  to  whom  a  person  or  matter  is  brought,  as 
representing  the  Divine  Majesty  in  the  theocracy,  yet  not 
in  the  singular,  Exod.  xxi.  6,  xxii.  7,  8,  (in  Deut.  xix.  17 
it  is  said  iu  the  like  case  that  the  parties  'shall  stand 
before  the  Lord,'  mm) ;  and  in  allusion  to  the  passages  in 
Exodus,  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  6,  *Kecte  Abarbenel  observavit, 
judices  et  magistratus  nusquam  vocari  DTDh  nisi  respectu 
loci  judicii,  quod  ibi  Dei  judicia  exerceant.*  (Ges.) 
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(4)  There  is  no  case  in  which  the  word  appears  firom  the 
context  to  be  certainly  applied,  even  collectively,  to  super- 
human beings  external  to  the  Divine  Essence.  'Nullus 
exstat  locus,'  says  Gesenius,  *in  quo  h«c  significatio  vel 
necessaria  vel  prss  cseteris  apta  sit.'  In  Ps.  Ixxxii.  i,  the 
word  is  explained  by  verses  2  and  6  of  the  *■  sons  of  God,' 
i.e.  judges  ;  cf.  especially  verse  8.  Yet  in  Ps.  xcvii.  7,  the 
LXX,  Vulg.,  Syr.  translate  'angels;'  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases '  the  worshippers  of  idols  ;'  in  Ps.  cxxxviii.  i,  the 
LXX  and  Vulg.  render  •  angels/  the  Chald.  •  judges,'  the 
Syr.  *  kings ;'  in  Ps.  viii.  2,  the  Chald.  too  renders  *  angels,' 
and  is  followed  by  Bashi,  Kimchi,  and  Abenezra  (who 
quotes  Elahin,  Dan.  ii.  11),  and  others.  It  is  possible  that 
the  earlier  Jewish  writers  had  a  traditional  knowledge  that 
OtAw  might  be  taken  as  OTii'H"':^,  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  i ;  xxxviiL 
17,  and  rzrtJ«-*3n. 

(5)  But,  however  this  may  be,  it  remains  certain  that  Elohim 
is  nowhere  used  with  the  singular  of  any  except  Almighty 
God. 


NOTE  C,  ON  Lecture  IV. 

On  our  Lord's  Temptation,  viewed  in  its  bearing 
upon  His  Person. 

The  history  of  our  Lord's  temptation  has  been  compared 
to  an  open  gateway,  through  which  Socinianism  may  enter 
at  will  to  take  possession  of  the  Gospel  History.  This  language 
proceeds  upon  a  mistaken  idea  of  what  our  Lord's  temptation 
really  was. 

A.  How  far  could  Jesus  Christ  be  *  tempted'  1  How  far 
could  any  suggestion  of  Satan  act  upon  His  Manhood  1 

I.  Here  we  must  distinguish  between 

(a)  Direct  temptation  to  moral  evil,  i.e.  an  appeal  to  a 
capacity  of  self-will  which  might  be  quickened  into 
active  disobedience  to  the  Will  of  God ;  and 

(0)  What  may  be  termed  indirect  temptation,  that  is, 
an  appeal  to  instincts  'per  se  innocent,  as  belonging  to 
man  in  his  unfallen  state,  which  can  make  obedience 
wear  the  form  of  a  painful  effort  or  sacrifice. 
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2.  Now  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  the  historians  of  the 
Temptation,  was — 

(a)  Emmanuel,  St.  Matt.  i.  23.  That  this  word  is  used 
by  St.  Matthew  to  mean  '  God  t«  with  us,'  as  a  title  of 
Christ,  like  *  Jehovah  nissi,'  appears  partly  from  the 
parallel  of  Isa.  ix.  6,  partly  from  the  preceding  avr^s 
(v.  22),  used  with  reference  to  Jesus.  Mary's  Son  is 
to  be   Jesus,  not   as  witnessing  to  a  Divine   Saviour 

•  external  to  Himself  (as  was  the  case  when  Joshua  bore 
the  name),  but  as  being  Himself  God  the  Saviour. 

(/3)  Ytor  Qiov^  St.  Luke  i.  35.  This  title  is  directly  con- 
nected with  our  Lord's  supernatural  Birth,  and  so,  al- 
though applied  to  His  Manhood  (ri  yrvMOficvov),  yet 
implies  a  pre-existent  superhuman  Personality  in  Him. 

3.  This  Union  of  the  Divine  and  Human  Natures  in  Christ 
was  not  fatal  to  the  full  perfection  of  either.  In  particular 
it  did  not  destroy  in  Christ's  Manhood  those  limitations  which 
belong  properly  to  creaturely  existence.  A  limitation  of  know- 
ledge in  Christ's  Human  Intelligence  would  correspond  to  a 
limitation  of  power  in  His  Human  Will 

But  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  presence  of  anything  in 
Christ's  Manhood  that  could  contradict  however  slightly  the 
Essence  of  the  Perfect  Moral  Being,  in  other  words,  the  Holi- 
ness of  God.  This  would  have  been  the  case  with  falsehood  in 
Christ's  Human  Intelligence,  or  with  any  secret  undeveloped 
propensity  to  self-will,  that  is  (in  a  creature),  to  moral  evil,  in 
Christ's  Human  Will.  If  the  Incarnate  Christ  could  have  erred 
or  sinned ;  the  Incarnation,  we  may  dare  to  say,  would  have 
been  a  phantom. 

The  connection  between  Christ's  Personal  Godhead,  and  the 
complete  sinlessne^s  of  His  Manhood  was  well  understood  by 
Christian  antiquity.  Thus  Tertullian :  *  Solus  homo  sine  pec- 
cato  Christus,  quia  et  Deus  Christus'  (De  An.  c.  13).  Thus  in 
the  synodical  letter  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  to  Paulus  of 
Samosata,  it  is  argued  that  ci  ^^  yap  fjv  6  Xpi<rr6v  aMs  6  ^v  Qthi 
\6yog,  ovK  fjduvaro  tivai  avafmfyrrjrog,  Ovdctr  yap  diKiftdpTTfTOS  et  p.ri 
eJs  6  XpuTTog  ii>s  Koi  6  Uar^p  rov  Xpiorov,  Koi  t6  *Ayiov  Hvfvpa 
(Labb^,  Cone.  i.  p.  855).  So  St.  Augustine,  still  more  explicitly, 
teaches:  'Ut  autem  Mediator  Dei  et  hominum  homo  Christus 
Jesus  non  faceret  propriam,  qusB  Deo  adversa  est,  voluntatem, 
non  erat  tantuin  homo,  sed  Deus  et  homo  :  per  quam  mirabilem 
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singularemquc  gratiam  humana  in  illo  sine  peccato  ullo  posset 
esse  natura.  Propter  hoc  ergb  ait,  DescencH  de  coelo,  non  ut 
faciam  voluntatem  meam,  sed  Toluntatem  ejus  qui  me  misit 
(Joh.  vi.  38)  :  ut  ea  caussa  esset  tantse  obedientise  quae  omnind 
sin^  ullo  peccato  esset  hominis  quse  gerebat,  quiit  de  ccelo  de- 
scenderat ;  hoc  est,  non  tantum  homo,  yerilm  etiam  Deus  erat' 
(Contr.  Sermon.  Arianor.,  c.  vii.  c.  6).  Again^  *  Ista  nativitas 
profectb  gratuita  conjunxit  in  unitate  personse  hominem  Deo, 
camem  Verbo.  .  . .  Neque  enim  metuendum  erat,  ne  isto  in- 
eflfabili  modo  in  unitatem  personse  ^  Verbo  Deo  natura  humana 
suscepta,  nullum  in  se  motum  malse  voluntatis  admitteret*  (De 
Correp.  et  Grat,  c.  xi.  n.  30).  Again,  he  gives  as  a  reason  for 
the  Divine  Incarnation,  '  Ut  intelligant  homines  per  eandem 
gratiam  se  justificari  \  peccatis,  per  quam  factum  est  ut  homo 
Christus  nvUum  habere  posset  pecccUfwm^  (Enchir.  ad  Laur., 
c  36,  n,  1 1  ;  compare  Ench.  c.  40.  See  also  the  passages  from 
St  Athanasius  and  St.  Cyril  Alex.  qu.  bj  Petav.,  De  Incamat., 
lib.  xL  c.  10,  §  6).  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  was  anathematized 
at  the  Fifth  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  a.d.  553, 
for  maintaining  among  other  things  that  our  Lord  was  xmh 
itd6ci>v  ^x^^  '^^^  ^^'^  ^^  aapK^s  ^i$vfu&p  tvoxKovfuvoVf  Koi  r»y 
X€ip6iwv  Korii  fUKp6v  x^P^C^f^^^t  '^^  ourur  cV  nporponrji  (pymp 
/SfXruo^cyra,  km  cV  froXtrcmf  dfuafwv  KaBiarawra  (Con.  Const.,  ii. 
can.  xii. ;  Labb^,  v.  p.  575).  The  language  of  Theodorus  was 
felt  to  ignore  the  consequences  of  the  Personal  Union  of  the 
Two  Natures  :  it  was  practically  Nestorianism. 

Our  Lord's  Manhood  then,  by  the  unique  conditions  of  its 
existence,  was  believed  to  be  wholly  exempt  from  any  pro- 
pensity to,  or  capacity  of,  sinful  self-will.  When,  as  in  the 
temptation  on  the  mountain.  He  was  beset  by  solicitations 
to  evil  from  without.  He  met  them  at  once  in  a  manner  which 
shewed  that  no  inward  element  of  His  Human  Nature  even  felt 
their  power.  For,  as  St.  Athanasius  says.  He  was  dt^a  mptuKWf 
BikfiixdrfAV  KOi  Xoyur/Mai/  duBpamivrnVf  iv  *tK6vt  kmv6ttjtos  (Contr. 
Apollinar.,  lib.  ii.  c.  10).  The  sharpest  arrows  of  the  tempter 
struck  Him,  but,  like  darts  lighting  upon  a  hard  polished 
surface,  they  glanced  aside.  Moreover,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
Personal  Union  of  the  Two  Natures  in  our  Lord  involved,  at 
least,  the  sight  of  the  Beatific  Vision  by  our  Lord's  Humanity  : 
and  if  we  cannot  conceive  of  the  blessed  as  sinning  while  tli^ey 
worship  around  the  throne,  much  less  can  we  conceive  it  in 
One  in  Whom  'dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.* 
Thus  to  any  direct  temptation  to  evil  He  was  simply  inaccessible, 
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to  Whom  alone  the  words  fully  belong,  *  I  have  set  God  always 
before  Me,  for  He  is  on  My  right  Hand,  therefore  I  shall  not 
fall; 

4.  But  the  Personal  Union  of  our  Lord's  Manhood  with  His 
Godhead  did  not  exempt  It  from  simple  human  instincts,  such 
as,  for  example,  a  shrinking  from  bodily  pain.  For,  'As  Man's 
Will,  so  the  Will  of  Christ  hath  two  several  kinds  of  operation  ; 
the  one  natural  or  necessary,  whereby  it  desireth  simply  what- 
soever is  good  in  itself,  and  shunneth  as  generally  all  things 
which  hurt ;  the  other  deliberate,  when  we  therefore  embrace 
things  as  good,  because  the  age  of  understanding  judgeth  them 
good  to  that  end  which  we  simply  desire.  .  .  .  These  different 
inclinations  of  the  will  considered,  the  reason  is  easy  how 
in  Christ  there  might  grow  desires,  seeming  but  being  not  in 
deed  opposite,  either  the  one  of  them  unto  the  other  or  either 
of  them  unto  the  Will  of  God'  (Hooker,  E.P.  v.  48,  9  ;  cf. 
St.  John  xii.  27).  Upon  our  Lord's  Human  Will  in  its  inchoate 
or  rudimentary  stage  of  Desire,  uninformed  by  Reason,  an  ap- 
proaching trial  might  so  far  act,  as  a  temptation,  as,  for  instance, 
to  produce  a  wish  that  obedience  might  be  compatible  with 
escape  from  suffering.  But  it  could  not  produce,  even  for  one 
moment,  any  wish  to  be  free  from  the  law  of  obedience  itself ; 
since  such  a  wish  could  only  exist  where  the  capacity  for  sinful 
self-will  was  not  absolutely  excluded.  The  utmost  that  tempta- 
tion could  do  with  our  Lord,  was  to  enhance  the  sacrificial  cha- 
racter of  obedience,  by  appealing  to  an  innocent  human  instinct 
which  ran  counter  to  its  actual  requirements. 

B.  This  statement  of  the  matter  will  perhaps  suggest  some 
questions. 

I.  Is  it  altogether  consistent  with  the  Scripture  language 
which  represents  our  Lord  as  Mxh  ncarra  raig  adcX^oZp  6fAoia>$(ig 
(Heb.  ii.  17)  ;  as  n€ir(ipafi*vo£  Kara  narra  maff  6fioi6rTiTa  (Heb.  iv. 
15)  ;  as  One  Who  HfiaBtv  d<t>  t>v  IfiraBf  rqu  xmaKorjv  (Heb.  V.  7)  1 

Yes.  For  Holy  Scripture  qualifies  this  language  by  describing 
Him  as  X^P^^  djiapriai  (Heb.  iv.  15)  ;  as  eo-cor,  IbcaKog,  dfiiavroSy 
K€x<»piO'fji(vos  ottA  t&v  diAaiyr<okS>p  (Heb.  vii.  26) ;  and  by  connect- 
ing His  manifestation  as  the  Saviour  with  the  entire  absence  of 
any  sinful  element  within  Himself :  cKCivor  €<f>avtpa>6fjy  2va  ras  Afiap- 
rias  fjfjMV  upjj,  koX  AfutpTia  iv  avr^  ov#c  cort  (l  St.  John  iii.  5).  It 
18  clear  that  Holy  Scripture  denies  the  existence,  not  merely  of  any 
sinful  thinking  or  acting,  but  of  any  ultimate  roots  and  sources 
of  sin,  of  any  propensities  or  inclinations,  however  latent  and 
rudimentary,   towards   sin^   in   the    Incaruate  Christ.      When 
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therefore  Scripture  speaks  of  His  perfect  assimilation  to  os, 
to  our  condition,  our  trials,  our  experiences,  this  lango^ 
must  be  understood  of  physical  and  mental  pain  in  all  th»r 
forms.  It  cannot  be  understood  of  any  moral  assimilatioD; 
He  is,  according  to  Scripture,  the  absolutely  Sinless  One;  ve 
are,  by  nature,  corrupt 

2.  'Is  this  account  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  osr 
Lord's  Redemptive  WorkT  Did  He  conquer  sin  for  ns,  when 
His  victory  was  won  under  conditions  differing  from  oor  own  f 

Certainly.  He  is  not  less  truly  representative  of  our  race, 
because  in  Him  it  has  recovered  its  perfection.  His  victory  if 
none  the  less  real  and  precious,  because,  morally  speaking,  it 
was  inevitable.  Nay,  this  perfect  internal  sinlessness,  whith 
rendered  Christ  inaccessible  to  direct  temptation  to  evil,  was 
itself  essential  to  His  redemptive  relationship  to  the  homan 
fieimily.  It  accordingly  was  deliberately  secured  to  Him  by  Hb 
Virgin-Birth,  which  cut  off  the  entail  of  inward  corroptioiL 
He  could  not  have  been  the  Sinless  Victim,  offered  fiieely  im 
a  sinful  world,  dueoios  vircp  ahUwf  (i  St.  Pet.  iii.  i8),  unless 
He  had  been  thus  superior  to  the  moral  infirmities  of  His 
brethren. 

3.  But  does  not  such  an  account  impair  the  full  form  of  oor 
Lord's  example  f 

Certainly  an  example  is  in  a  sense  more  powerful  when 
it  is  set  by  one  who  is  under  exactly  the  same  moral  circum- 
stances as  ourselves.  And,  if  Christ  our  Lord  had  been  a 
sinner,  or  at  any  rate  had  had  sinful  dispositions  within  Him, 
He  would  so  far  have  been  more  entirely  what  we  really 
are ;  although  He  would  have  been  unable  to  redeem  ua. 
If,  like  His  apostle.  He  had  beheld  'another  law  in  His 
members  warring  i^ainst  the  law  of  His  mind,*  He  would 
have  come  not  in  'the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,'  but  in  flesh 
that  was  actually  sinful,  and  so  exactly  like  our  own.  But 
then  He  took  our  nature  upon  Him,  precisely  in  order  to 
expel  sin  altogether  from  it,  and  thus  to  shew  us  of  what  it  was 
capable,  by  shewing  us  Himself.  The  absence  of  au  absolute 
identity  of  moral  circumstances  between  Him  and  ourselves,  is 
more  than  compensated  by  our  possession  of  what  else  we  oould 
not  have  had,  a  Perfect  Model  of  Humanity.  We  gain  in  the 
perfection  of  the  Moral  Ideal  thus  placed  before  us,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  perfection  of  the  Mediator  between  God  and 
Man,  more  than  we  can  lose  in  moral  vigour,  upon  discovering 
that  His  obedience  was  wrought  out  in  a  Nature  unlike  our 
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own  in  the  one  point  of  absolute  purity.  And  by  His  grace, 
we  ourselves  are  supernatural ized,  and  *  can  do  all  things.* 

4.  But  does  not  such  an  account  reflect  upon  the  moral 
greatness  of  our  Lord  ?  Is  not  an  obedience  '  which  could  not 
but  be/  less  noble  than  an  obedience  which  triumphs  over 
pronounced  disinclination  to  obey  ?  In  other  words,  does  not 
this  account  practically  deny  Christ's  moral  liberty  1 

No.  The  highest  liberty  does  not  imply  the  moral  capacity 
of  doing  wrong.  God  is  the  one  perfectly  free  Being ;  yet  God 
cannot  sin.  The  free  movement  of  a  moral  being,  who  has  not 
fallen,  is  not  an  oscillation  between  sin  and  moral  truth  ;  it 
is  a  steady  adherence  to  moral  truth.  To  God  sin  is  im- 
possible. To  created  natures  sin  is  not  impossible;  but  it 
is  always,  at  first,  a  violation  of  the  law  of  their  being ;  they 
must  do  violence  to  themselves  in  order  to  sin.  So  it  was  in 
Eden  ;  so  it  is,  in  its  degree,  with  the  first  lie  a  man  tells  now. 
Our  Lord's  inaccessibility  to  sin  was  the  proof  and  glory  of  His 
Moral  Perfection.  *  Nonne  de  Spiritu  Sancto  et  Virgine  Marii 
Dei  Filius  unicus  natus  est,  non  camis  concupiscenti^  sed 
singulari  Dei  munere  1  Numquid  metuendum  fuit,  ne  acccdente 
(Btate  homo  ille  libero  peccaret  arbitrio?  An  ideo  in  illo  non 
libera  voluntas  erat ;  ac  non  tantb  magis  erat,  quantd  magis 
peccato  eervire  non  poterat  ]*  (S.  Aug.,  De  Prsedestinatione 
Sanctorum,  c.  15,  n.  30.) 

The  real  temptation  of  a  Sinless  Christ  is  not  less  precious 
to  us  than  the  temptation  of  a  Christ  who  could  have  sinned, 
would  be.  It  forms  a  much  truer  and  more  perfect  contrast  to 
the  failure  of  our  first  parent.  It  occupies  a  chief  place  in  that 
long  series  of  acts  of  condescension  which  begins  with  the 
Nativity,  and  which  ends  on  the  Cross.  It  is  a  lesson  for  all 
times  as  to  the  true  method  of  resisting  the  tempter.  Finally, 
it  is  the  source  of  that  strength  whereby  all  later  victories  over 
Satan  have  been  won  :  Christ,  the  sinless  One,  has  conquered 
the  enemy  in  His  sin-stained  members.  *  By  Thy  Temptation, 
good  Lord,  deliver  us.' 

NOTE  D,  ON  Lectueb  IV. 

On  *  Moral'  explanations  of  the  Unity  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son. 

Referring  to  a  passage  which  is  often  quoted  to  destroy  the 
dogmatic  significance  of  St.  John  x.  30,  Professor  Bright  has  well 
observed  that  '  the  comparison  in  St.  John  xvii.  2 1,  and  the 
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unity  of  Christians  with  each  other  in  the  Son  has  sometimes 
been  abused  in  the  interests  of  heresy.'  '  The  second  unity/  it 
has  been  said^  '  is  simply  moral ;  therefore  the  first  is  so.'  But 
the  second  is  iMi  simply  moral ;  it  is,  in  its  basis,  essential^  for 
we  are  members  of  His  body,  of  His  flesh,  and  of  His  bones  ;  it 
is  the  mysterious  incorporation  into  His  Sacred  Manhood  which 
causes  the  oneness  of  affections  and  of  will.  Thus  also  in  the 
higher  sphere,  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  in  purpose, 
l)ecause  They  are  consubstantial.  'Those/  says  Olshausen  on 
St.  John  X.  30,  '  who  would  entertain  the  hypothesis — at  once 
Arian,  Socinian,  and  Rationalistic — that  tv  thm  refers  only  to 
unity  of  will,  not  of  nature,  should  not  forget  that  tnte  unity  of 
will  without  unity  of  nature  is  something  inconceivable.  Hence, 
if  Christ  speaks  of  unity  of  will  between  Himself  and  His 
people,  this  can  subsist  only  so  far  as  such  unity  of  will  has 
been  rendered  possible  to  them  by  a  previous  communication 
of  His  nature'  (Eighteen  Sermons  of  St.  Leo,  p.  132). 


NOTE  E,  ON  Lbctubb  V. 

*  The  Presbyter  John'  and  the  Apostle. 

Who  was  the  author  of  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  attri- 
buted to  St.  John  the  Evangelist  in  the  present  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  1 

I.  The  existence  of  a  'Presbyter  John,*  a  contemporary  of  the 
Apostle,  depends  on  the  following  evidence  : — 

(i.)  Papias  in  Eus.  iil  39  names  him  with  Aristion  separately 
from  St.  John,  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord.  Eusebius  adds 
that  this  confirms  the  report  of  (a)  two  Johns  in  Asia  who 
had  been  in  close  relations  with  our  Lord,  {ff)  two  tombs 
at  Ephesus  both  bearing  the  name  of  John. 

(ii.)  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  in  Eus.  vii.  25,  ascribes  the 
authorship  of  the  Apocalypse  to  *the  Presbyter  John,' 
as  Eusebius  himself  was  inclined  to  do.  Dionysius  repeats 
the  story  of  the  two  tombs. 

(iii.)  The  'Apostolical  Constitutions*  (vii.  47)  says  that  a 
second  John  was  made  Bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  Apostle 
St.  John. 

(iv.)  St.  Jerome  (Catal.  Script,  c  9  and  18)  makes  a  state- 
ment to  the  same  e£fect :  he  says  that  John  the  Presbyter's 
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tomb  is  still  shewn  at  Ephesus,  although  some  maintained 
that  both  tombs  were  memorials  of  St  John  the  Evan- 
gelist. 

Dr.  Dollinger  admits  that  John  Presbyter  lived  as  a  contem- 
porary  of  the  Evangelist,  and  that  his  grave,  could  be  seen  at 
Ephesus  next  to  St.  John's.  (First  Age  of  the  Church,  p.  113, 
Eng.  trans.,  2nd  edit.) 

II.  But  this  admission  would  not  necessarily  involve  the 
further  admission  that  the  Presbyter  John  was  the  author  of 
the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  ascribed  to  the  Apostle.  All 
that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  Presbyter's  authorship  is 
stated  by  Ebrard  (Einleitung) ;  the  ordinary  belief  being  de- 
fended by  Lticke,  Huther,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford.  Among 
reasons  for  it  are  the  following  : — 

i.  ThA  a/rgwmerU  from  style.  The  differences  upon  which 
Ebrard  lays  such  stress  may  fairly  be  accounted  for  by  the 
distinct  character  and  object  of  the  two  Epistles ;  while  their 
general  type  of  language  and  thought  is  unmistakeably  Johan- 
nean.  Bretschneider  denied  that  the  Apostle  had  written  any 
one  of  the  three  Epistles.  Yet  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  all  three  had  been  written  by  a  single  author. 

ii.  Chu/rchrtradUwn, 

(a)  The  great  authority,  in  this  matter  especially,  of  St.  Iro- 
nseus ;  Hser.  L  16.  3  ;  iii,  16.  8.  (See  Alford.)  Neither 
St.  Irenseus  nor  Polycrates  had  ever  heard,  it  would  ap- 
pear, of  the  Presbyter  John,  which  shews  at  least  that 
he  cannot  have  been  an  eminent  person  in  the  Church. 

(/3)  That  of  Clement  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (see 
Alford) ;  Aurelius,  quoted  by  St.  Cyprian  in  Cone. 
Carth. ;  St.  Jerome,  cf.  Ep.  2  ad  Paulinum,  Ep.  ad 
Evagrium. 

(y)  On  the  other  hand,  Origen  was  doubtful  about  the 
authorship  as  about  many  other  things.  (Eus.  vi.  25.) 
The  two  Epistles  are  not  even  mentioned  by  Tertullian 
or  Theodoret.  They  were  rejected,  together  with  the 
other  Catholic  Epistles,  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia. 

ifi)  The  late  reception  of  the  two  Epistles  into  the  canon 
of  so  many  Churches  may  be  accounted  for,  according 
to  Ebrard,  by  (i)  their  private  character;  (2)  the  fact 
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that  one  was  addressed  to  a  woman ;  (3)  the  axnooBt 
of  matter  in  them  common  to  the  first  Epistle  (f ).  The 
verdict  of  the  Muratorian  Fragm,  is  doubt^.  The 
Feschito  probably  did  not  contain  either.  Ensebius 
reckons  them  among  the  Antilegomena ;  yet  his  own 
opinion  appears  in  Dem.  £y.  iiL  5.     (See  Alford.) 

iii.  Nothing  against  the  apostolic  authorship  can  be  inferred 
from  the  title  6  irpitr&vrepos,  St.  Paul  calls  himself  6  wp€a^vr^s 
(Philem.  9),  and  St.  Peter  6  avftvpta^mpot  (i  Bet.  v.  i). 
Probably  *  the  Presbyter '  John  did  not  assume  the  title  unlal 
after  the  death  of  the  Apostle.  St  John  may  have  used  it 
in  his  private  correspondence  either  to  hint  at  his  age,  or  as 
a  formal  title  the  force  of  which  was  at  once  recognized  and 
admitted.  Surely  the  Presbyter  would  have  added  to  6  nptfr- 
^vTfpoSf  his  name  *lcMPtnfs,  An  Apostle  could  afford  to  omit 
his  name.  The  authority  too,  of  which  the  writer  of  the  third 
Epistle  is  conscious  in  his  reference  to  Diotrephes,  seems  incon- 
sistent with  the  supposition  of  a  non-apostoli(^  authorship. 

NOTE  F,  ON  Lecture  VII. 

The  worship  of  Jesus  Christ  as  prescribed  by  the  Authorized 
Services  of  the  Church  of  England. 

A.  In  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  *  Times/  dated  Augost  9, 
and  published  in  that  journal  on  September  26, 1866,  Dr.  Colenso 
writes  as  follows : — 

'I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  out  of  180  collects 
and  prayers  contained  in  the  Prayer-book,  only  three  or /our  at 
most  are  addressed  to  our  Lord,  the  others  being  all  addressed 
through  Christ  to  Almighty  God.  I  have  said  that  there  are 
also  ejaculations  in  the  Litany  and  elsewhere  addressed  to 
Christ.  But  I  have  shewn  that  the  whole  spirit  and  the  general 
practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage  sudi  wor- 
ship and  prayer,  instead  of  making  it  the  "foundation-stone" 
of  common  worship.' 

*  It  appears,*  Dr.  Colenso  further  observes,  '  that  the  practice 
in  question  is  not  based  on  any  Scriptural  or  Apostolical 
authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a  later  age,  and  has  very 
greatly  increased  within  the  Church  of  England  during  the 
last  century,  beyond  what  (as  the  Prayer-book  shews)  was  the 
rule  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation — chiefly,  as  I  believe, 
through  the  use  of  unauthorized  hymns.' 
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1.  Now  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  prayer  to 
our  Lord  is  either  right  or  wrong.  If  it  is  right,  if  Jesus  Christ 
does  indeed  hear  and  answer  prayer,  and  prayer  to  Him  is 
a^eeable  to  the  Divine  Will,  then  three  or  four  hundred  collects 
addressed  to  Him  (supposing  the  use  of  them  not  to  imply  a 
lack  of  devotion  to  the  Eternal  Father  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit) 
are  quite  as  justifiable  as  three  or  four.  If  such  prayer  is  wrong, 
if  Jesus  Christ  does  not  hear  it,  and  it  is  opposed  to  the  real 
Will  of  God,  then  a  single  ejaculation,  a  single  Christe  Eleison, 
carries  with  it  the  whole  weight  of  a  wrongful  act  of  worship, 
and  is  immoral,  as  involving  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  God. 

Dr.  Colenso  says  that  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  is  *  not  based  on 
Scriptural  or  Apostolical  authority,  but  is  the  development  of  a 
later  age.*  He  does  not  mean  to  assert  that  'development*  is  a 
sufficient  justification  of  a  Christian  doctrine  or  practice ;  since 
he  is  assigning  a  reason  for  the  discouragement  which  he  feels 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  offer  to  the  practice  of  prayer  to  our  Lord. 
But,  if  his  reason  be  valid,  ought  it  not  to  make  any  one  such 
prayer  utterly  out  of  the  question  %  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which,  after  admitting  that  *  three  or  four 
Collects*  in  the  Prayer-book  an't  addressed  to  our  Lord,  Dr.  Co- 
lenso adds,  *  I  am  prepared  to  use  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  it  stands.' 

To  a  clear  mind,  unembarrassed  by  the  difficulties  of  an  unten- 
able position,  this  painfiil  inconsistency  would  be  impossible. 
Either  Jesus  Christ  is  God  or  He  is  not ;  there  is  no  third 
alternative.  If  He  is  God,  then  natural  piety  makes  prayer  to 
Him  inevitable :  to  call  Him  God  is  to  call  Him  adorable. 
If  He  is  not  God,  then  one-tenth  part  of  the  worship  which 
the  Church  of  England  in  her  authorized  formularies  ofiers  to 
Him  is  just  as  idolatrous  as  a  hundred  litanies,  such  as  ours, 
would  be.  Dr.  Colenso  would  not  explain  his  use  of  *  Christ, 
have  mercy  upon  us*  as  Eoman  Catholics  explain  an  *  Ora  pro 
nobis.*  If  one  such  *  ejaculation*  is  right,  then  prayer  to  our 
Lord  for  an  hour  together  is  right  also.  In  short,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  more  or  fewer  prayers  to  Christ ;  the  question  is, 
Can  we  rightly  worship  Him  at  all  % 

2.  Dr.  Colenso  maintains  that  'the  whole  spirit  and  the 
general  practice  of  our  Liturgy  manifestly  tend  to  discourage' 
prayer  to  our  Lord. 

What  is  meant  by  the  *  whole  spirit  *  of  our  Liturgy  ?  If  this 
expression  is  intended  to  describe  some  sublimated  essence, 
altogether  distinct  from  the  actual  words  of  the  Prayer-book, 
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it  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  saj  what  it  may  or  may  not 
*  tend '  to  *  discourage.*  But  if  the  *  whole  spirit  *  of  a  document 
be  its  intellectual  drift  and  purpose  as  gathered  from  its  actual 
words,  and  from  the  history  of  its  formation,  then  we  may  say 
that  Dr.  Colenso's  assertion  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  facts  of 
the  case. 

(a)  The  devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (done 
in  the  Church  Service  are  as  follows  : — 

Dady  Service^  Morning  and  Evening^ 

Verses  of  the  Te  Deum i6 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  •        •         •  2 

Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom        •        •        •        .  a 

Litany — 

Invocation,  '  0  God  the  Son ' .        •        •        •  z 

'  Remember  not,  Lord ' i 

Deprecations 5 

Obsecrations 2 

*  Li  all  time  of  our  tribulation  *        .         .         .  i 
Petitions ,21 

*  Son  of  God,  we  beseech  Thee,'  etc.         •        •  i 
'  O  Lamb  of  God,  That,'  etc a 

*  0  Christ,  hear  us ' I 

'  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '         .         •         •  1 

Preces,  *  From  our  enemies '   .         •         .         •  10 

Prayer  of  St  Chrysostom        .        •        .        •  i 

Collects— 

Third  Sunday  in  Advent        •        •        •        •  z 

St  Stephen's  Day i 

First  Sunday  in  Lent z 

Cormrmnion  Office — 

Of  the  three  parts  of  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis     •  2 

Solenmizatian  0/ Matrimony — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  ...  I 

Visitation  of  the  Sick — 

'  Remember  not,  Lord ' i 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us '  ...  i 

*  O  Saviour  of  the  world,  Who  by  Thy  Cross'  .  i 
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Buried  of  the  Bead — 

*  In  the  midst  of  life,'  etc.        •         • 
'Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'  • 

Churching  of  Women — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us'  • 
Commination — 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us*  • 
Prayers  to  be  used  at  Sea — 

'  O  blessed  Saviour,  That  didst  save ' 

*  Christ,  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
'0  Christ,  hear  us' 


I 
I 
I 


(p)  Devotional  addresses  to  our  Lord   conjointly  with  the 
Eternal  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost : — 

Daily  Morning  and  Evening  Services,  not  including 

the  Psalms — Gloria  Patri  at  least 
Athanasi^m  Creed — Gloria  Patri    • 

Litany — 

*  O  Holy,  Blessed,  and  Glorious  Trinity' . 
Gloria  Patri 

Collect  for  Trinity  Sunday     • 

Commvmon  Office — 

Preface  for  Trinity  Sunday     . 

Ter  Sanctus 

Matrimony — Gloria  Patri 

Visitation  of  ike  Sick — Gloria  Patri 

Burial  of  the  Bead — Gloria  Patri  at  least 

Churching  oj  Women — Gloria  Patri 

Commination — Gloria  Patri 

Psalter — Gloria  Patri   .... 

Prayers  to  he  used  at  Sea-^ 

Gloria  Patri 

*  God  the  Father,  God  the  Son,'  etc. 


I 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
171 


4 
I 


193 
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Besides  this,  there  are  at  the  end  of  Collects  seven  ascriptions 
of  Glory,  addressed  to  Christ  our  Lord  with  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  one  Collect  (Ordering  of  Deacons)  such  an 
ascription  is  addressed  to  Christ  alone. 

(y)  It  should  further  be  added,  that  in  each  of  the  Ordina- 
tion Services  the  whole  of  that  large  part  of  the  Litany  which 
is  addressed  to  our  Lord  is  repeated,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom ;  while  in  the  Doxology,  twice 
repeated,  at  the  end  of  the  Veni  Creator,  Christ  is  praised  with 
the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  Nor  should  the  solemn  Bene- 
dictions in  the  Name  of  the  Three  Blessed  Persons  which  occur 
in  the  Communion,  the  Confirmation,  and  the  Marriage  Services, 
be  forgotten  in  estimating  the  devotional  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  our  Lord.  For  a  view  of  the  real  amount  of  change 
in  the  Prayer-book  which  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  expel 
from  it  the  worship  of  our  Lord,  see  *  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  of  the  Church  of  England  adapted  for  general  use  in 
other  Protestant  Churches.'  London,  William  Pickering,  1852. 
This  compilation  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  Socinian ; 
as  those  Protestant  Dissenters  who  believe  in  the  Godhead  of 
our  Lord  would  regard  most  of  its  *  adaptations  *  as  shocking 
to  their  dearest  convictions. 

(8)  Of  the  Collects  for  Sundays  or  Holy-days  now  addressed 
to  the  Father,  only  two  (those  for  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Advent 
and  Sunday  after  Ascension)  were,  in  the  old  Eitual,  prayers  to 
Christ.  Yet  of  these,  it  happens  that  the  former  was,  in  its 
original  form,  as  it  stood  in  the  Sacraroentary  of  Gelasius,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Father  (Murafori,  Lit.  Rom.  i.  680) :  and  the 
latter  was  not  originally  a  Collect,  but  an  antiphon  for  the  second 
vespers  of  the  Ascension,  which  Ven.  Bede  sang  shortly  before 
his  death.  Another  prayer,  beginning  *  Hear  us,*  in  the  Visita- 
tion Office,  was  a  prayer  to  our  Lord  until  1661.  On  the  other 
hand,  of  the  three  Collects  now  addressed  to  our  Lord,  that  for 
the  First  Sunday  in  Lent  dates  from  1 549,  that  for  the  Third 
Sunday  in  Advent  from  1661,  while  that  for  St  Stephen's  Day, 
originally  a  prayer  to  the  Father,  became  a  prayer  to  the  Son 
in  1549,  and  was  enlarged  and  intensified,  as  such,  in  1661. 
The  Office  for  Use  at  Sea,  containing  prayers  to  Christ,  also 
belongs  to  1661. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century  on  this  subject,  two  facts  should  be  noted. 

1 .  Prayers  to  our  Lord  abound  in  the  semi-authorized  Primers 
which  were  put  out  at  that  period.     In  Edward  the  Sixth's 
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Primer  of  1553  there  are  sixteen.  Id  Elizabeth's  Primer  of 
1559  there  are  twenty-two.  In  one  portion  of  the  Preces  Pri- 
vat»  of  1564  there  are  twenty-ona  In  the  'Christian  Prayers' 
of  1578  there  are  fifty-five. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  from  all  of  these  manuals,  as  from  the 
public  services  of  the  Church,  all  eddresses  to  any  created  being 
were  rigorously  excluded.  And  one  effect  of  the  expulsion  of 
antiphons  and  hynms  addressed  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  other 
Saints  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  to 
throw  the  praises,  prayers,  and  adorations,  which  the  Church  of 
England  publicly  addresses  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  into  a 
sharper  prominence  than  belonged  to  such  prayers  in  pre- 
Beformation  times,  or  than  belongs  to  them  now  in  the  Church 
of  Rome. 

The  old  Puritanism  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from 
the  discouragement  of  prayer  to  our  Lord.  Witness  the  speech 
of  Sir  E.  Bering  in  the  Long  Parliament  of  164 1,  after  an  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons  forbidding  men  to  bow  at  the  Name 
of  Jesu^ : — 

'  Was  it  ever  heard  before,  that  any  men  of  any  religion,  in 
any  age,  did  ever  cut  short  or  abridge  any  worship,  upon  any 
occasion,  to  their  Gk>d )  Take  heed,  Sir,  and  let  us  all  take  heed, 
whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus  be  God,  all 
reverence,  exterior  as  well  as  interior,  is  too  little  for  Him. 
I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the  back  stairs  to  Socinianism  1' 
(Southey,  Book  of  the  Church,  p.  462.) 

«  «  «  «  « 

B.  The  worship  of  Christ  our  Lord  in  the  Litany  has  lately 
been  explained  by  a  very  popular  and  accomplished  writer®, 
upon  principles,  which,  if  tiiey  could  be  admitted,  would  deny  to 
it  the  significance  assigned  to  it  in  these  Lectures.  After  com- 
menting on  the  historical  origin  of  Litany-worship  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  on  the  compilation  of  our  own  Litany  at  the 
Reformation,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  observes  that  the  Litany 
forms  the  most  remarkable  exception  to  the  ordinary  practice 
of  the  Church,  in  respect  of  addressing  prayers  to  God  the 
Father.     The  Dean  then  proceeds : — 

'  It  is  not  perhaps  certain  that  all  the  petitions  are  addressed 
to  Christ  our  Saviour  ^ ;  but,  at  any  rate,  a  large  portion  are  so 

»  •  The  Litanjr,'  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  In  *  Good  Words'  for  July, 
1868,  p.  423. 

^  *■  We  beseech  thee  to  hear  ns,  O  Lord/  is  in  the  older  Litanies  addressed 
to  Ood  (Martene,  iii.  52),  and  so  it  would  seem  to  be  in  some  of  the  petitions 
in  the  English  Litany.  But  perhaps  the  most  natural  interpretation  ts  to 
regard  the  whole  as  addressed  to  Christ    (Note  in  *  Good  W^s/)^^     .  «rt  \(> 
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addressed.  It  stands  in  this  respect  almost  isolated  amidst  the 
rest  of  the  Prayer  Book.  Now,  what  is  the  reason — ^what  is 
the  defence  for  this?  Many  excellent  persons  have  at  times 
felt  a  scruple  at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture 
and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom.  What  are  we 
to  say  to  explain  it  9  The  explanation  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
original  circumstances  under  which  the  history  was  introduced. 
When  the  soul  is  overwhelmed  with  difficulties  and  distresses, 
like  those  which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  utter  their  piteous  supplications  to  God — ^it  seems  to 
be  placed  in  a  different  posture  from  that  of  common  life.  The 
invisible  world  is  brought  much  nearer — ^the  language,  the 
feelings  of  the  heart  become  more  impassioned,  more  vehement, 
more  urgent.  The  inhabitants,  so  to  speak,  of  the  world  of 
spirits  seem  to  become  present  to  our  spirits;  the  words  of 
common  intercourse  seem  unequal  to  convey  the  thoughts  which 
are  labouring  to  express  themselves  As  in  poetry,  so  in  sorrow, 
and  for  a  similar  reason,  our  ordinary  forms  of  speech  are 
changed.  So  it  was  in  the  two  exceptions  which  occur  in  the 
New  Testament  When  Stephen  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  and  no  help  for  him  left  on  earth,  then  "  the  heavens 
were  opened;  and  he  saw  the  Son  of  Man  standing  on  the 
right  hand  of  God,"  and  thus  seeing  Him,  he  addressed  his 
petition  straight  to  him — "  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit, — Lord, 
lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge."  When  St.  Paul  was  deeply 
oppressed  by  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  then  again  his  Lord  ap- 
peared to  him  (we  know  not  how),  and  then  to  Him,  present 
to  the  eye  whether  of  the  body  or  the  spirit  (as  on  the  road  to 
Damascus),  the  Apostle  addressed  the  threefold  supplication, 
"  Let  this  depart  from  me,"  and  the  answer,  in  like  manner,  to 
the  ear  of  the  body  or  spirit,  was  direct — "  My  grace  is  suffi- 
cient for  thee."  So  is  it  in  the  Litany.  Those  who  wrote  it, 
and  we  who  use  it,  stand  for  the  moment  in  the  place  of  Stephen 
and  Paul.  We  knock,  as  it  were,  more  earnestly  at  the  gates 
of  heaven — ^we  "  thrice  beseech  the  Lord " — and  the  veil  is  for 
a  moment  withdrawn,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is  there  standing  to 
receive  our  prayer.  In  that  rude  time,  when  the  Litany  was 
first  introduced,  they  who  used  it  would  fain  have  drawn  back 
the  veil  llirther  still.  It  was  in  the  Litanies  of  the  Middle 
Ages  that  we  first  find  the  invocations  not  only  of  Christ  our 
Saviour,  but  of  those  earthly  saints  who  have  departed  with 
him  into  that  other  world.  These  we  have  now,  with  a  wise 
caution,  ceased  to  address.      But  the  feeling  which   induced 
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men  to  call  upon  them  is  the  same  in  kind  as  that  which  runs 
through  this  exceptional  service ;  namely,  the  endeavour,  under 
the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy  calamity,  to  bring 
ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the  Invisible.  Christ 
and  the  saints  at  such  times  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars, 
which  in  the  daylight  cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night  were  visible.  The  saints,  like  falling  stars  or  passing 
meteors,  have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.  We  by  increased 
reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and  of  their 
state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of  their 
help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  ai^  King  of  the  Saints,  still  re- 
mains— the  Bright  and  Morning  Star,  more  visible  than  all  the 
rest,  more  bright  and  more  cheering,  as  the  darkness  "bf  the 
night  becomes  deeper,  as  the  cold  becomes  more  and  more  chill. 

*  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  Reformed  Church, 
which  has  excluded  those  lesser  mediators.  But  this  one 
remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of  addressing  our 
prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may  be  surely  allowed, 
if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and  understand  the 
grounds  on  whidi  it  is  made.  In  the  rest  of  the  Prayer  Book 
we  follow  the  ancient  rule,  and  our  Saviour's  express  command, 
by  addressing  our  Father  only.  Here  in  the  Litany,  when  we 
express  our  most  urgent  needs,  we  may  well  deviate  from  that 
general  rule^  and  invite  the  ever-present  aid  of  Jesus  Christ,  at 
once  the  Son  of  Man  and  Son  of  God?.' 

I.  Now,  first  of  all,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  any  *  defence' 
or  'explanation'  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord  in  the  Litany 
ought  to  be  required  by  any  person  who  sincerely  believes  in 
Christ's  Godhead ;  while  as  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  it,  the 
Dean's  explanation  does  not  touch  the  real  point  of  their  objec- 
tion. If  '  many  excellent  persons  have  at  times  felt  a  scruple 
at  such  a  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scripture  and  from  the 
practice  of  ancient  Christendom/  they  ought  to  have  been  told 
that  their  scruple  was  based  on  a  misapprehension.  As  to 
Scripture,  every  precept  in  the  Gospel  on  the  subject  is  in  har- 
mony with  and  governed  by  the  primal  law  :  *  Thou  slialt  wor- 
ship the  Lord  thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.'  This 
precept  is  at  once  positive  and  negative :  it  prescribes  the 
adoration  of  God,  and  it  excludes  the  adoration  of  beings  ex- 
ternal to  the  Godhead.  The  one  practical  question  then  is  whether 
Jesus  Christ  is  internal  to  the  Divine  Essence,   or  a  created 
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being  outside  It.  If  the  former,  then  not  merely  may  we  adore 
Him  :  we  must.  If  the  latter,  then  no  poetry,  no  feeling,  can 
relax  the  rule :  we  dare  not.  If  Christ  is  God,  the  latany 
does  not  require  an  apology.  If  He  is  only  a  creature,  it  does 
not  admit  of  one. 

And  as  concerns  'the  practice  of  the  ancient  Church'  the 
scruple  in  question  is  very  unnecessary.  Certainly,  in  the 
greatest  public  act  of  Christian  worship,  the  Eucharist  the  rule 
was,  as  defined  at  Carthage,  to  address  prayer  to  the  Father. 
This  rule  however  resulted  from  the  specific  belief  of  the  ancient 
Church  respecting  the  Eucharist,  namely,  that  it  was  a  sacrificial 
presentation  of  Christ,  once  for  all  sacrificed  on  Calvary,  to  the 
Eternal  Father.  The  rule  did  not  govern  ancient  Christian 
practice  in  respect  of  non-Eucharistic  prayer.  The  Litanies  of 
the  fifth  century  did  but  repeat  and  expand  devotions  which 
had  long  been  ancient  and  popular ;  such  as  were  the  Kyrie 
Eleison  and  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis ; — ^both  of  them  containing 
prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  both  ultimately  finding  their 
way  into  the  Eucharistic  Service.  Prayer  to^  our  Lord  had  long 
been  the  natural  resource  of  the  Christian  soul.  Not  to  repeat 
examples  which  have  been  cited  in  the  text  of  these  lectures,  let 
two  be  instanced  which  shew  that  prayer  to  Christ  did  not  first 
become  popular  in  the  ancient  Church,  when,  under  the  pressure 
of  public  calamities.  Bishop  Mamertus  instituted  Litanies  in  the 
diocese  of  Vienne.  Such  prayer  was  already  the  common  and 
ancient  practice  of  Christendom.  A  century  earlier  St  Athan- 
asius  is  vindicating  his  loyalty  to  Constantius  :  '  I  had  only 
to  say,'  he  observes,  '  Let  us  pray  for  the  safety  of  the  most 
religious  Emperor,  Constantius  Augustus ;  and  all  the  people 
immediately  cried  with  one  voice,  "O  Christ,  send  Thy  help 
to  Constantius."  And  they  continued  praying  for  some  time.' 
(ApoL  ad  Constant.  §  10.)  Again,  St  Augustine  is  describing  a 
spontaneous  burst  of  fervid  prayer  from  the  Christian  multitude 
— They  exclaimed,  *  Exaudi  Christe,  Augustino  vita  :*  and  he 
adds — '  dictum  est  sexties  decies.'  (Ep.  213.)  These  great  fathers 
would  no  more  have  thought  that  prayer  to  our  Lord  had  to  be 
justified  before  well-informed  Christians,  than  they  would  have 
hoped  to  justify  it,  let  us  say,  to  intelligent  but  unconverted 
Jews. 

2.  Dean  Stanley's  'explanation'  of  the  worship  of  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  refers  it  to  *  difficulties  and  distresses  liko  those 
which  caused  the  French  Christians  in  the  fifth  century  to  utt^*r 
their  piteous  supplications  to  God.'     He  traces  it  back  to  the 
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passion,  the  vehemence,  the  urgency  of  a  great  sorrow  ;  to  *  the 
endeavour,  under  the  pressure  of  strong  emotion  and  heavy 
calamity,  to  bring  ourselves  more  nearly  into  the  presence  of  the 
Invisible.'  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  calamities,  whether 
public  or  private,  do  very  greatly  enlarge  and  intensify  the  life 
of  prayer  in  Christian  souls.  Scripture  teaches  us,  in  various 
ways,  that  this  is  one  of  the  providentially-intended  results  of 
such  calamities ;  and  upon  no  point  is  Scripture  more  in  har- 
mony with  experience.  But  sorrow,  of  itself,  does  not  make 
the  prayers  which  it  multiplies  or  intensifies  either  lawful  or 
availing.  Sorrow  may  quicken  the  instincts  of  superstition  not 
less  than  those  of  revealed  truth.  Sorrow,  as  such,  is  not 
a  revelation  ;  it  does  not  ensure  progress  in  truth ;  it  may 
bring  a  Christian  more  sensibly  into  God's  Presence ;  it  may 
throw  pagan  multitudes  at  the  feet  of  a  debasing  and  odious 
idol.  Whether  the  practices  which  it  leads  us,  in  our  agony, 
to  adopt,  are  wholesome  and  defensible,  must  be  determined 
independently  of  it  If  a  practice  is  indefensible,  on  grounds 
of  faith  or  grounds  of  reason,  sorrow  cannot  consecrate  it. 
If  it  was  in  any  sense  or  degree  wrong  to  pray  to  Jesus 
Christ,  St.  Stephen's  dying  agony,  and  St.  Paul's  mental  dis- 
tress under  the  thorn  in  the  flesh,  could  not  justify  their 
prayers  to  Him ;  if  they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him  then, 
they  were  right  in  praying  to  Him,  as  we  know  St.  Paul  did 
pray  to  Him,  at  other  times.  If  the  prayers  to  our  Lord  in 
the  Litany  were  really  a  *  deviation  from  the  precepts  of  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  practice  of  ancient  Christendom,'  then  neither 
the  difficulties  and  distresses  of  Southern  France  in  the  fifth 
century,  nor  the  *  extremity  of  perplexity^'  which  men  felt  at 
the  convulsions  of  the  Reformation-period,  nor  any  public  or 
private  sorrows  or  emotions  of  modem  times,  can  avail  to  justify 
such  a  deviation.'  It  is  indeed  natural  for  Christians  in  times 
of  sorrow  to  appeal  in  prayer  to  our  Lord's  Human  sjrmpathies, 
more  earnestly  than  in  the  brighter  hours  of  life.  But  assuredly 
if  such  prayers  to  Christ  are  wrong,  no  amount  of  mental  agony 
can  make  them  right ;  and  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  is 
a  point  to  be  determined  by  Christ's  having  or  not  having  any 
solid  right  to  receive  human  adoration,  and  any  real  capacity  of 
bearing  and  answering  the  cries  of  His  worshippers.  If  this 
right  and  this  capacity  are  once  established ;  the  duty  of  ador- 
ing Jesus  Christ  is  placed  on  a  basis  which  does  not  admit  of 

1»  'Good  Words,'  p.  421. 
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our  restricting  it  to  times  of  sorrow.  If  they  are  not  established, 
human  sorrow  cannot  reallj  affect  the  unseen  realities,  and 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Paul  did  but  beat  the  air. 

If  the  Psalter  teaches  us  any  one  great  lesson  with  respect 
to  sorrow,  it  is  that  we  should  be  driven  by  it  to  renounce  all 
merely  human  aids  and  hopes,  and  to  cling  more  trustfully, 
exclusively,  perseveringly  to  God  as  the  true  help  and  shield 
and  strength  of  souls.  And  the  Christian  Bishop  of  the  fifth 
century  was  not,  we  may  be  sure,  unmindful  of  the  teaching  of 
David,  or  rather  he  was  not  notoriously  false  to  it.  The  whole 
Church  of  his  day,  as  the  Church  before  him,  adored  Jesus 
Christ  as  Very  God,  and  the  Litanies  of  Vienne  only  elaborated 
into  a  new  form,  a  devotion  which  was  based  not  on  the  panic 
of  certain  rural  Christians,  but  on  the  broad  and  assured  faith 
of  Christendom. 

3.  But  the  Dean's  expressions  respecting  the  relation  of  the 
adoration  of  our  Lord  to  the  cultus  of  the  saints  in  pre- 
Eeformation  times,  present  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  this 
perplexing  passage.  In  times  of  sorrow,  he  says,  *  Christ  and 
the  saints  seemed  to  come  out  like  stars,  which  in  the  daylight 
cannot  be  seen,  but  in  the  darkness  of  the  night  were  visible.' 
The  saints  *have  again  receded  into  the  darkness.'  *We  by 
increased  reflection  have  been  brought  to  feel  that  of  them  and 
of  their  state  we  know  not  enough  to  justify  this  invocation  of 
their  help.  But  Christ,  the  Lord  and  King  of  the  Saints,  still 
remains  '....*  We  justly  acquiesce  in  the  practice  of  our  re- 
formed Church,  which  has  excluded  these  lesser  mediators. 
But  this  one  remarkable  exception  of  the  Litany  in  favour  of 
addressing  our  prayers  to  the  one  great  Divine  Mediator  may 
be  surely  allowed,  if  we  remember  that  it  is  an  exception,  and 
understand  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  made.' 

This  language  seems  to  imply  that  the  prayers  to  our  Lord 
in  the  Litany  are,  in  principle,  identical  with  the  prayers  which 
in  mediaeval  times  have  Imnsh,  and  in  Eoman  Catholic  countries 
still  are,  addressed  to  the  saints.  There  is  indeed  some  confu- 
sion in  speaking  of  the  retention  of  prayer  to  the  one  great 
Divine  Mediator  as  constituting  a  *  remarkable  exception'  to  the 
proscription  of  prayers  to  the  saints.  For  if  the  Great  Mediator 
is  *  Divine,*  in  the  natural  sense  of  being  personally  God,  and 
not  only  in  the  sense  in  which  good  men  are  said  to  be  '  divine,' 
as  possessing  in  a  high,  the  highest  known  degree,  some  moral 
qualities  of  God ;  then  the  word  'exception'  is  inapplicable  to 
the  case  before  us.    If,  on  the  contrary,  Christ  is  not  truly  God ; 
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then,  no  doubt,  the  retention  of  worship  addressed  to  Him  is  a 
*  remarkable  exception'  to  the  expulsion  of  all  other  *  worship'  of 
the  kind  fix)m  the  Prayer-book  of  the  English  Church.  But  it 
will  hardly  be  contended  that  the  English  Eeformers  retained 
the  old  prayers  to  Christ  our  Lord,  and  added  new  ones  of 
their  own,  on  such  a  ground  as  this.  Had  they  done  so  they 
would  have  been  false  to  a  principle  to  which  they  professed  a 
devoted  loyalty,  and  by  means  of  which,  so  to  speak,  they  made 
their  way  ;— the  principle  of  restricting  all  prayer  to  God. 
They  notoriously  believed  the  adoration  of  Christ  to  be  identical 
with,  inseparable  from,  the  adoration  of  God;  to  be  guarded, 
justified,  enforced  by  the  first  two  commandments  of  the  deca- 
logue, just  as  truly  as  is  the  adoration  of  the  Father,  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  *  Who  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  together, 
is  worshipped  and  glorified i.'  And,  whatever  may  be  said  of 
the  language  used  in  popular  Koman  Catholic  devotions  to 
the  saints,  it  is  certain  that  no  Boman  Catholic  divine  would 
for  one  instant  coordinate  in  word  or  thought  the  adoration 
paid  to  Jesus,  with  the  *  relative  honour  *  paid  to  His  glorified 
servants.  In  short,  neither  Roman  Catholic  nor  Reformer  re- 
garded the  adoration  of  Christ  retained  in  our  Prayer-book,  as 
an  'exception'  to  Uie  general  proscription  at  the  Reformation 
of  the  cultus  of  the  saints.  Had  the  Reformers  done  so,  they 
would  have  had  to  reconstruct,  not  the  Litany,  but  the  Nicene 
Oeed;  they  must  also  have  re- written  the  second  Article  in 
a  Socinian  sense,  and  altered  a  clause  of  the  twenty-second. 
Had  the  Roman  Catholics  done  so,  they  would  certainly  have 
availed  themselves  of  a  vantage  ground  which  would  have  en- 
abled them  to  deal  with  the  Reformation  as  with  a  manifest  revolt 
against  the  most  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  revela- 
tion. Whether  the  Roman  invocations  of  the  saints  did  or  did 
not  in  any  way  wrong  the  Divine  Prerogatives,  was  a  point 
upon  which  the  Reformers  and  their  opponents  differed  seriously ; 
but  they  were  perfectly  agreed  in  justifying  such  language  as 
tiiat  of  our  Litany  by  referring  it  to  a  truth  which  they  held 
at  least  wiUi  equal  earnestness; — the  truth  that  Jesus  Christ 
is  God. 

If,  in  Origen's  phrase,  'caro  Domini  honorem  Deitatis  assu- 
mit ;'  if,  as  a  consequence  of  the  Hypostatic  Union,  our  Lord's 
Manhood  rightly  and  necessarily  shares  in  the  adoration  offered 
to  Deity,  this  is  because  His  Divine  Person  is  ultimately  and  in 

»  Nicene  Creed. 
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reality,  the  object  adored.  *  O  God  the  Son,  Redeemer  of  the 
worid,  have  mercy  upon  us  miserable  sinners/  *0  Lamb  of 
God  that  takest  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  have  mercy  upon 
us.'  In  either  case  it  is  Christ's  Eternal  Person  which  claims 
our  adoration ;  that  Person,  with  Which  His  Manhood  is  now 
for  ever  joined,  as  an  attribute  of  It.  And  Ohrisf  s  Person  is 
adored,  for  precisely  the  same  reason  as  that  which  leads  us  to 
adore  the  Father ;  nor  could  such  adoration  be  offered  to  any 
created  personality  whatever,  without  repudiating  altogether 
the  first,  the  most  sacred,  prerogative  of  Deity. 


NOTE  G,  ON  Lectube  VIL 

Cardinal  de  Turrecremata's  work  on  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. 

The  only  copy  of  this  work  which  I  have  seen  is  in  the 
Mazarine  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  numbered  12 144.  Its 
full  title  is,  *  Tractatus  de  Veritate  Conceptionis  Beatiasimce 
Virginia,  pro  /aciendd  relatione  coram  patrihus  ConciUi  Ba- 
sileensis,  Anno  Dni.  M,CCCC,XXX,VII,  Mense  Jidio.  De 
mandato  Sedis  ApoatoliccB  Legaiorum^  eidem  sacro  Concilto 
prassidentium  compilahis.  Per  Reverendum  Fatrem,  FrcUrem 
Joanneni  de  Tvrecremataf  sacrce  Tlieohgice  pro/essorem  ordinis 
Frcedicatorumy  time  sacri  apostolici  Falatii  Magiatruvihy  FostedL 
lUustrissimum  et  Feverendiagimum  S,  R.  JScclesioB  Cardtnalem 
Episcopum  Fiyrtuensem,  nwnc  prvmo  impressua.  Romas  apud 
AnUmium  Bladum  Amlanum^  M,D,XLVII,^ 

The  book  opens  with  a  Preface  by  * Fraier  Alhertus  Duitniue 
de  CaihanrOy  ordinis  prcedicaiorwm,  Sacrce  Tlieohgice  professor  : 
et  in  Sapientid  urbis  Romce,  divines  speculationis  interpres,* 
addressed  *  sincera:  veritatis  ama^ribus,*  After  revie¥ring, 
chiefly  in  the  language  of  Scripture  itself,  the  grounds,  nature, 
and  obligations  of  the  Christian  faith,  he  proceeds : — *  Est  autem 
prse  cseteris  a  sacris  literis  admodum  aliena  et  Christi  evangelio 
dissona  humana  qusedam  inventio,  nostro  infelici  sevo  ita  errata, 
ut  posthabitis  sacrsa  scripturae  clarissimis  testimoniis,  spretis 
etiam  ecclesise  sanctorumque  patrum  veterumque  ecclesiae  doc- 
torum  salutaribus  monitis  et  doctrinis,  cujusdam  vanse  devo- 
tionis  praitextu,  sanctbsimam  Dei  gentricem  virginem,  coeli 
reginam,  angelorum  atque  hominum  dominam,  propriis  quibus- 
dam  adinventis  laudibus  celebrare  cupiens,  eam  non  fuisse  Ad» 
peccato  obnoxiam,   ac  perinde  Christi  sanguinis   pretio    non 
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indiguisse,  ineptids  dogmatizare  praesumpserit,  ut  hinc  liceret 
aliquibus  (qui  sacris  abut!  consuevere)  liberiiiB  vorare  domos 
viduamm,  seducereque  corda  simplicium  longi  oratione  oranti- 
bus,  existimantibusque  qusestum  esse  pietatem.  Quorum  audacia 
divus  Bemardus  abbas,  beatse  virgini  super  omnes  devotissimus, 
acriils  reprehendit  dieens :  Miramur  satis  quod  visum  fuerit 
hoc  tempore  quibusdam  voluisse  mutare  colorem  ecclesise  op- 
timum, novam  inducendo  celebritatem,  quam  ritus  ecclesise 
nescit,  non  probat  ratio,  non  commendat  antiqua  traditio. 
Numquid  patribus  doctiores  aut  devotiores  sumus  %  Periculos^ 
prsesumimus  quicquid  ipsorum  prudentia  prceterivit.  Virgo 
regia  falso  non  eget  honore  veris  honorum  titulis  cumulata,  et 
infiilis  dignitatum.  Non  enim  indiget  Deus  nostro  mendacio. 
Hanc  autem  fore  sanctorum  patrum  et  ecclesise  luminarium 
doctrinam,  quam  Augustinus  innumeraque  antiquorum  multi- 
tudo  prsedicavit,  quamque  posteriores  sancti  doctrind  et  moribus 
probatissimi  amplexati  sunt,  quam  Thomas  Aquinas  sustinet, 
Divusque  Bouaventura  Minoritani  ordinis,  S.  R.  £.  Episcopus 
Cardinalis,  fortissimb  tueatur,  luce  clariiis  patere  poterit,  opus 
hoc  Christian^  mente  legentibus.  Horum  autem  sequacium 
tetigit  Deus  corda,  ut  veluti  fortissimi  milites  Christi,  sacram 
Scripturam  in  sui  simplicitate  et  candore  tuerentur  et  con- 
servarent  Inter  alios  autem,  qui  ex  sacro  Prsedicatorum  ordine 
(patrum  imitati  vestigia),  Huic  se  militise  devoverunt,  Reverend- 
issimus  olim  sacri  Apostolici  Palatii  Magister,  ac  postea  (sic 
exigentibus  virtutum  mentis)  S.  R.  E.  Cardinalis  Episcopus 
Portuensis,  D.  Joanes  de  Turecremata  Hispanus,  jussu  et  man- 
dato  sedis  apostolicae,  prsesenti  relatione  scripta  disseruit.  Opus 
quidem  ita  sincerum  et  christianse  pietati  conveniens,  ut  nus- 
quam,  vel  huraause  inventionis  tenebraB,  vel  propriae  opinionis 
affectus  appareant,  sed  undique  evangelicae  veritatis  candor 
splendere  videatur.  Opus  inquara,  summd  necessarium  sed 
hactenus  rarissimum,  et  id  quidem  scriptorum  inscitid  in- 
numeris  mendis  respersum  foedatumque,  neglectu  penitus  habe- 
batur.  Quietior  namque  erat  omnium  nostrum  mens  et  animus, 
et  hujusmodi  qusestionibus  oblitis,  necessariora  fidei  dogmata 
tueri  animo  insederat,  et  temporum  opportunitas  exigebat.  Sed 
immoderatior  quorundam  audacia,  dum  apud  doctos  et  verb 
Theologos  minoris  se  existimationis  advertunt,  vulgarem  de- 
biliumque  mentium  auram  jamdiu  sepultis  novitatibus  af- 
fectantes,  in  Tridentind  synodo,  de  hujusmodi  humani  conceptiis 
immunitate  verbum  facere  verita  non  est.  Quo  factum  est  ut 
Reverendus  pater  frater  Bartholomeus  Spina  Pisanus  ordinis 
prsedicatorum,   sacrse   Theologiae  professor,  et  sacri   apostolici    [p 
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Palatii  magister,  zelo  fidei  accensus,  opus  hoc  erroribus  ex- 
purgari,  typisque  excussum,  Id  publicum  prodire,  magno  labore 
curaret.  Accessit,  (Deo  favente)  sanctissimi  D.  N.  D.  Pauli 
Papae  Tertii  consensus  et  favor/ 

For  these  reasons,  and  under  these  auspices,  the  work  was 
printed  at  Rome  in  1547.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  pre- 
face, the  editor  contrasts  the  theological  aim  and  spirit  of  Tur- 
recremata  with  that  of  his  opponents  in  such  terms  as  these : — 

'Non  enim  alio  tendit  ista  disparitas,  quam  ut  hinc  sacrse 
scripturae  germana  Veritas,  et  ecclesiae  sanctorumque  patrum  et 
doctorum  adprobata  doctrina,  laudatissima  piet^  et  vera  re- 
ligio,  illinc  autem  quoedam  vulgarium  affectata  devotio,  sacris 
Uteris  et  doctoribus  non  admodum  consona,  quinimo,  (ut  qui- 
busdam  visum  est,)  repugnans,  et  ab  antiqud  ecclesiae  con- 
suetudine  aliena,  defendatur.  Hinc  Christi  universalis  re- 
demptio,  et  super  alios  omnes  SacneHumanitatis  Ejus  excellentise 
praerogativie,  illinc  aequalitas  virginis  sacratissimas  et  pise  Dei 
genetricis,  ad  Filium  Dei  Hominem  Deum,  et  ^  reatu  inimicitiae 
Dei,  et  naturali  captivitate  peccati  immunitas,  pro  pietate  de- 
fenduntur.  lUis,  quod  vulgaribus,  quodque  muliercularum  auri- 
bus  gratura  judicaverint  pietatem  adstrucntibus ;  nobis  e  contra 
nil  pium,  nil  devotum,  nilque  Christian^  celebritate  dignum 
existimantibus,  quod  non  ex  sacris  literis  auctoritatem  habere 
comprobatur.* 

The  work  itself  is  divided  into  thirteen  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  principles  which  are  to  goveni  the  discus- 
sion. In  the  second,  are  considered  those  passages  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which,  as  interpreted  by  the  Gloss  and  by 
the  explanations  of  the  saints,  assert  that  Christ  alone  was  free 
in  His  Conception  from  the  taint  of  original  sin.  In  the  third 
part,  Holy  Scripture  and  the  Fathers  are  quoted  to  shew  that 
all  human  beings  without  exception  who  descend  from  Adam  by 
way  of  natural  propagation,  are  conceived  in  original  sin.  The 
fourth  part  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  attempts  of 
opponents  to  set  aside  the  inferences  drawn  from  Rom.  iii.  22, 
v.  12  ;  Gal.  iii.  22  ;  St.  Matt.  ix.  13  ;  St  Luke  xix.  10  ;  i  Tim. 
i.  15,  ii.  5 ;  2  Cor.  v.  14.  In  the  fifth  part,  Scripture,  saints, 
and  doctors,  are  cited  to  prove  that  '  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary 
did  in  fact  contract  original  sin.'  St.  Luke  i.  47  is  interpreted 
as  implying  this.  The  subject  is  pursued  in  the  sixth  part; 
passages  fr^ora  St.  Leo  the  Great,  St.  John  of  Damascus,  St 
Gregory,  St.  Anselm,  Hugh  of  St.  Victor,  and  especially  St.  Ber- 
nard's Letter  to  the  Canons  of  Lyons,  and  the  deliberate  deci- 
sion in  the  Sunmia  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  whose  doctrine  had 
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been  endorsed  by  the  University  of  Paris,  are  passed  in  review. 
Lest  opposition  to  the  doctrine  should  be  supposed  to  be  only 
a  Dominican  peculiarity,  an  appeal  is  made  to  Minorite,  Augus^ 
tinian,  Carmelite,  Carthusian,  and  Cistercian  theologians.  In 
the  seventh  part,  the  weight  of  ancient  authority  is  pressed 
against  the  opinion  of  the  *  modem  doctors ;'  the  conduct  of  the 
Dominican  theologians  is  justified  in  detail ;  and  the  truth  of 
their  doctrine  is  argued,  from  an  examination  of  the  prerogative 
glories  of  our  Lord,  especially  in  His  Conception,  and  from  the 
real  limits  of  the  *  privileges'  commonly  ascribed  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  The  eighth  part  is  an  argument  from  the  universality 
of  our  Lord's  redemption  to  man's  universal  need  of  it ;  *  omnis 
redemptus  per  Christum  fuit  aliquando  peccati  servitute  cap- 
tivus  :'  while,  in  the  ninth,  our  Lord's  titles  of  Mediator, 
Reconciler,  Healer,  Justifier,  Sanctifier,  Cleanser,  Shepherd,  and 
Priest  of  His  people  are  successively  expanded  in  their  relation 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  universality  of  human  sin.  In 
the  tenth,  the  author  attacks  the  arguments  and  authorities 
which  were  cited  to  prove  the  b.  priori  position,  that  God  ought 
to  have  preserved  the  Blessed  Virgin  from  original  sin  ;  here 
too  he  criticises  the  Scotist  theory  of  the  reason  for  the  Incar- 
nation. In  the  eleventh  he  assails  in  detail  the  arguments 
which  were  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  in 
point  of  fact  preserved  from  the  taint  of  original  sin ;  in  the 
twelfth,  those  which  were  brought  forward  to  shew  that  she  was 
thus  preserved  by  a  prevenient  grace  of  sanctification.  The 
last  part  of  the  work  recapitulates  the  disputed  propositions ; 
discusses  the  opinion  that  *  pejus  sit  stare  per  unum  instans  in 
originali  peccato  quam  etemaliter  esse  damnatum ;'  meets  the 
allegation  of  miracles  wrought  to  prove  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion by  alleging  miracles  wrought  to  disprove  it ;  examines 
the  bearing  of  the  established  festival  of  the  Conception  on  the 
faith  of  the  Church ;  and  finally  insists  that  between  those  who 
asserted  and  those  who  denied  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  there  were  not  less  than  twenty  points  of 
difference. 

At  the  end  of  the  book,  Turrecremata  subjoins  a  personal 
explanation.  He  states  that  on  presenting  himself  at  Basle, 
with  a  view  '  ad  faciendam  relationem  mihi  injunctam,'  he  was 
told  by  the  Cardinal  Legate  who  presided,  that  the  Fathers  were 
so  occupied  with  the  questions  raised  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Greeks,  that  he  could  not  be  heard.  He  remained  at  Basle  for 
some  months,  but  to  no  purpose.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the 
disagreement  between   the  Legates   of  Eugenius  and   'patres  r 
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aliquos  Basilese  residentes,'  Turrecremata  returned  to  Home 
with  his  book.  He  adds  with  reference  to  the  later  proceedings 
of  the  Council  in  the  matter  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  : 
'Ex  his  apertissim^  intelliget  quisque  doctus  quod  vacua  et 
invalida  sit  determinatio  quam  in  materii  prsefatS  conceptionis 
beatissimse  virginis  factam  quidam  aiunt  post  recessum  meum 
Basiled.  Invalida  quidem  est  veritate,  cum  &cta  sit  manifest^ 
contra  apertissima  sanctorum  patrum  ecclesise  testimonia,  ac 
contra  doctrinam  expressam  principalium  doctorum  tarn  divini 
juris  quam  humani,  sicut  ex  praefato  opere  luce  clarids  videri 
potest.*  A  further  reason  for  this  invalidity  he  finds  in  the 
previous  departure  of  the  papal  legates  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  transference  of  the  Council  to  Bologna. 

Such  a  work  as  Turrecremata's  has  only  to  be  described,  and 
it  speaks  for  itself.  Here  is  an  elaborate  treatise  of  between 
700  and  800  closely-printed  pages;  abounding  in  appeals  to 
authority,  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  modem ;  full  of  hard, 
scholastic  argument ;  scarcely  less  full,  at  times,  of  passionate 
rhetoric.  It  shrinks  from  no  encounter  with  the  maintainers  of 
the  doctrine  which  it  impugns ;  it  traverses,  with  fearless  con- 
fidence, and  according  to  the  learning  and  methods  of  its  day, 
with  exhaustive  completeness,  the  whole  field  of  the  controversy. 
Whether  it  has  been  really  answered  or  not  by  the  arguments 
of  Ballerini,  of  Perrone,  of  Passaglia,  is  not  here  the  question. 
Enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1437,  it  represented 
the  mind  of  the  reigning  Pope,  the  mind  too  of  the  Theologian 
who  in  his  *  Apology  for  Eugenius  IV.'  most  stoutly  maintained 
the  extreme  papal  claims  against  the  superiority  of  a  General 
Council,  as  asserted  at  Basle.  Turrecremata  had  no  tinge  of 
what  afterwards  became  *  Gallicanism  ;'  he  was  a  hearty  Ultra- 
montane, and  in  the  confidence  of  the  Pontiff.  He,  if  any  one, 
could  speak  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Church,  of  its  learning,  of 
its  piety,  of  its  central  authority,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  And  his  work  against  the  Immaculate  Conception  is 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  the  many  documents,  which 
make  any  real  parallel  between  the  claims  of  the  truth  asserted  at 
Nicsea,  and  those  of  the  definition  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  impossible. 

A  high  Roman  Catholic  authority  has  said  that  *  they  who 
ask  why  the  Immaculate  Conception  has  been  defined  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  would  have  asked  why  the  "  homoousion" 
was  defined  in  the  fourth «.'  If  they  had  done  so,  they  would 
have  received  in  the  fourth  century  an  answer  for  which  in  the 

«  The  Reunion  of  Christendom,  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the  Clergy,  by  Henry 
Edwanl,  Archbishop  of  Westminster.     London,  Longmans,  1866,  p.  5l> 
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nineteenth  they  must  wait  in  vain.  In  the  fourth  century  they 
-would  have  been  told  that  the  substantial  truth  defined  at  Nicsea 
had  always  been  believed  as  a  fundamental  truth  of  the  Gospel ; 
that  those  who  had  denied  it  had  been  accounted  heretics,  from 
the  days  of  the  Apostles  downwards ;  that  Arius  was  accounted 
a  heretic,  on  first  broaching  his  novel  doctrine ;  that  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  demanded  for  the  old  unchanging  truth 
the  protection  of  a  new  definition ;  but  that  the  definition  added, 
.could  add,  nothing  to  the  faith  which  had  been  held  in  its 
fulness  from  the  first — the  faith  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God.  In 
the  nineteenth  century  they  are  told  that  the  definition  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  had  the  effect  of  raising  to  a  certainty 
of  faith  that  which  was,  before  Dec.  8,  1854,  only  a  matter  of 
pious  opinion  ;  that  those  who,  before  that  date,  had  denied 
this  opinion  were  so  far  from  being  accounted  heretics,  that  they 
were  expressly  protected  from  censure  by  the  highest  authority  ; 
that  although  the  newly-defined  truth  had  been  taught  to  the 
Church  by  the  Apostles  themselves  and  had  all  along  been  latent 
in  her  mind,  yet  that  her  most  representative  divines  and  doctors 
had  again  and  again,  vrith  perfect  impunity,  nay  with  the  highest 
sanctions,  expressly  repudiated  and  condemned  it. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  same  authority  speaks  at  Bome  which 
spoke  at  Nicsea.  Upon  that  most  important  question  we  do 
not  here  and  now  enter.  But  with  a  book  like  Turrecremata's 
before  us,  we  cannot  decline  tlie  conclusion  that  in  a.d.  325  and 
1854  two  entirely  different  things  were  done;  unless  it  can 
be  shewn  that  some  hitherto  unknown  writer  of  the  highest 
consideration  and  of  unsuspected  orthodoxy  in  the  ante-Nicene 
period  maintained  against  others  who  defended  the  Homoousion, 
and  by  an  appeal  to  a  vast  accumulation  of  authorities,  the  precise 
doctrine  for  which  Arius  was  condenmed.  That  would  be  a 
real  counterpart  to  the  position  of  Cardinal  Turrecremata  in 
relation  to  the  recent  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  : 
as  it  is,  the  doctrinal  and  historical  'parallel*  upon  which 
some  Boman  Catholics  and  many  opponents  of  the  Christian 
Bevelation  now  lay  so  much  stress,  is  not  sufiiciently  accurate 
to  justify  either  of  the  opposite  conclusions  which  it  is  put 
forward  in  order  to  recommend. 
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The  numerals  rrfer  to  the  Lectures,  the  figures  to  thepaga. 


Abraham,  promise  to,  ii.  45  ;  Divine 
manifestations  to,  52;  'Seed'  of, 
78 ;  his  seeing  the  day  of  Christ, 
iv.  187. 

Adam,  the  first  and  the  Second,  vi. 
304. 

Adoration,  distinguished  from  *  ad- 
miration,* vii.  361 ;  of  Christ  in 
the  New  Testament,  v.  236,  343; 
vii.  364  sq. ;  not  a  •  secondary  wor- 
ship,' 376;  embraced  His  Man- 
hood, 379;  referred  to  by  early 
Fathers,  ib.  sq. ;  embodied  in 
hymns,  385  sq.;  offered  in  the 
Eucharistic  office,  389;  noticed 
by  Pagans,  391  sq.;  defended  by 
Christian  writers,  394  sq. ;  carica- 
tured in  'Graffito  blasfemo,'  396; 
offered  by  Martyrs,  398  sq.;  even 
by  Arians,  403 ;  and  by  early  So- 
cinians,  404;  in  the  English  Church 
Service,  i.  40 ;  viii.  4  74 ;  Note  D. 

Adrian,  on  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 

391.392.        .       ^  ^      .. 

JE.onSj  V.  221;  VI.  308,  309,  310;  vu. 

430. 
AgnoetiB,  heresy  of,  viii.  462. 
'Alexamenos  adores  his  Grod,'  vii. 

397. 
Alexandria,    real    function    of  its 

Theosophy,  ii.  70 ;  Eclectic  school 

of,  vii.  356;  Christian  school  of, 

423. 
Alford,  Dean,  v.  237,  238;  vi.  288, 

290.  314,  3^7.  325.  notes- 
Alogi,  rejected   St.  John's  Gospel, 
V.  208,  217. 


Ambrose,  St.,  as  a  commentator,  iL 
45,  vii.  417. 

Ananias,  prayer  of,  to  Christ,  vii.  370. 

Andrewes,  Bishop,  on  Christ's  Sacri- 
fice, viii.  477. 

•Angel  of  the  Lord,'  the,  ii.  53  sq. 

Angels,  the  holy,  vi.  297,  310,  321, 

343.  377. 

Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  their  testi- 
mony to  Divinity  of  Christ,  vii. 
411;  their  language  not  'mere 
rhetoric,'  417;  doubtful  state- 
ments alleged  from,  418  sq.;  ten- 
tative position  of,  420;  their  real 
mind  shown  when  the  doctrine 
was  questioned,  424. 

Antichrist,  the  token  of,  i.  23;  v. 
241. 

Anti-dogmatic  moralists,  i.  37. 

Antinomianism,  vi.  285,  286. 

Antioch,  Coundl  of,  its  rejection  of 
the  •  Homoousion,*  \M.  451;  School 
of.  437. 

Apocalypse,  the,  at  one  with  St. 
John's  Gospel  in  its  Christology, 
V.  243 ;  the  Lamb  adored  in,  ib.; 
^^•375 ;  probable  date  of,  vi.  277. 

Apocrypha,  the,  of  second  ccntuiy,  v. 
217,  218. 

Apollinarianism,  i.  25 ;  v.  261 ;  viiL 

465- 

Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  v.  213. 

'Apostasy,  the  God-denying,'  vii. 424. 

Apostles,  theories  as  to  disagree- 
ment of,  vi.  278 ;  with  differences 
of  method,  preach  one  Divine 
Christ,  280,  350,  351 ;  all  sent  by 
Christ,  vii.  368. 
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Apotheosis,  among  Romans,  no  pa- 
rallel to  worship  of  Christ,  L  26; 
V.  267;  vii.  363. 

Arianism,  its  conception  of  Christ, 
i.  16,  26,  33;  vi.  310;  viii.  455; 
its  worship  of  Him,  idolatrous  in 
principle,  vii.  403;  its  inference 
from  received  belief  as  to  Theo- 
phanies,  ii.  56 ;  its  view  of  'Wis- 
dom *  as  created,  60 ;  its  connec- 
tion with  early  Judaizing  move- 
ment, vi.  349 ;  vii.  437 ;  and  with 
Greek  dialectical  method,  356; 
various  antichristian  forces  com- 
bined in  it,  437;  its  popularity, 
438. 

Amobius,  on  Christ*8  Divinity,  viL 

415- 

Artemon,  his  allegation  as  to  doc- 
trine of  ChrLit's  Divinity,  vii.  425. 

Articles  of  Religion,  the,  on  the  In- 
camution,  v.  358 ;  on  the  Sacra- 
ments, viii.  479,  480. 

Athanasian  Creed,  i.  34;  v.  360; 
vii.  438. 

Athanasius,  St.,  his  analysis  of  Ari- 
anism,  i.  18;  his  use  of  avr6$fo$, 
iv.  300 ;  on  adoration  of  Christ, 
vii.  403 ;  on  limitation  of  human 
knowledge  in  Him,  viii.  460 ;  on 
Council  of  Antioch,  vii.  431 ;  why 
he  contended  for  Homoousion, 
436  ;  on  prayers  to  Christ  for  the 
emperor.   Note  F. 

Athenagoras,  on  the  Logos  v.  238  ; 
vii.  41 3  ;  on  the  •  Generation,'  418. 

Atonement,  doctrine  of,  dependent 
on  Christ^s  Divinity,  vii.  473  «q. 

Augustine,  St.,  on  doctrinal  terms, 
i*  33 ;  on  Theophanies,  ii.  56 ;  on 
"Ev  ifffjifv,  iv.  184;  on  St.  John's 
Go8i)el,  V.  227  ;  on  St.  Paul's  de- 
scription of  a  moral  dualism,  363  ; 
on  Sacraments,  viii.  484. 
B. 

Balaam,  prophecy  of,  ii.  76. 

Baptism,  i.  30;  v.  251 ;  vL  345, 346; 
viii.  481. 

Basil,  St.,  vii.  419. 

Basilides,  cognizant  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  V.  3 1 6. 

Baur,  admissions  of,  i.  36;  iv.  173; 
V.  236,  335;  ignores  dogmatic 
character  of  Christ's  teaching,  i.  3; 


on  '  Son  of  Man,*  i.  7;  on  Hebrew 

monotheism,  ii.  93;    on   Fourth 

Gospel,  V.  210,  325,  note ;  on  St. 

James  and  St.  Paul,  vi.  283;  on 

number  of  Pauline  epistles,  306 ; 

on  dpwayfUw,  316,  note. 
Beryllus,    denies    Christ's    human 

Soul,  i.  25. 
Blandrata,  vii.  405. 
Boethius,  on  '  Person,'  i.  3  a. 
Boileau,    on    phenomenon    of   the 

Church,  iii.  118. 
Bretschneider,  his  '  Probabilia,'  v. 

309. 
Browne,  Bishop  Harold,  on  hiunan 

limitations  in  Christ^  viii.   468, 

note. 
Bruno  Bauer,  v.  227. 
Buddhism,  its  spread  not  p.araUel  to 

that  of  Christianity,  iii.  133, 134 ; 

does  not  aim  at  universality,  1 20 ; 

does  not  deify  Buddha,  vii.  378. 
Bull,  Bishop,  on  Subordination,  iv. 

200,  note;  on  St.  Paul  and  St. 

James,  vi.  283 :  on  Origen,  vii. 

394;   against  Petavius,  419;   on 

Christ's   human  knowledge,  viii. 

467. 

Bushnell,  on  boldness   of  Christ's 

*plan,'  iii.  116,  note. 
Butler,  Bishop,  on  the  moral  oblisra- 

tions  created  by  revealed  truth, 

L40. 


Cabbalism,  vi.  281. 

Ceesarea  Philippi,  i.  I. 

Cakya-Mouni,  iii.  134;  vii.  378. 

Calixtus,  ii.  51. 

Calvinism,  Sacramental  teaching  of, 
viii.  480;  downward  progress  of, 
484. 

Canon,  of  New  Testament,  its  form- 
ation, V.  213. 

Canticles,  the  Evangelical,  their  sig- 
nificance, V.  248. 

Catechism,  Church,  Sacramental 
teaching  of  the,  viii.  480,  481. 

Cave,  on  Council  of  Antioch,  vii. 
431,  note. 

Celsus,  as  an  opponent  of  Christi- 
anity, V.  217;  vii.  .392;  on  idea 
of  a  universal  religion,  iii.  117; 
on  Christians'  worship  of  Christ,  [^ 
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iii.  143;  vii.  393,  394;  refers  to 
St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  217. 

Cerintbus,  heresy  of,  v.  221,  226,  239. 

Ch.ilcedon,  Council  of,  its  dogmatic 
language,  i.  25 ;  v.  258,  note. 

Channing,  why  anti-dogmatic,  i.  38 ; 
bis  position  criticised  by  Kenan, 
iv.  158;  bis  use  of  the  phrase — 
*  Christ's  Divinity,'  vii.  434  ;  ex- 
plains away  worship  paid  to  Him, 
vii.  366;  on  obsecrations  in  Li- 
tany, i.  40;  on  authoritativeness 
of  Christ's  teaching,  iii.  115;  on 
His  *plan,'  112,  note;  on  His 
character,  iv.  194,  203  sq. 

Charity,  in  St.  John,  v.  242 ;  a  pro- 
duct of  the  Incarnation,  viii.  494 
sq. 

Christ,  His  person  an  object  of 
perpetual  interest,  i.  1 1  sq. ;  how 
viewed  by  modem  philosophers, 
13;  Lives  of,  15,  and  Note  A; 
liiB  Manhood  real,  i.  18  sq. ;  vi. 
303  sq.;  His  condescension,  vi. 
310, 31 1 ;  His  Nativity,  according 
to  Synoptists,  v.  347,  248;  His 
early  life,  iii.  107  sq.;  vi.  310; 
His  Human  Will,  v,  261  sq. ;  His 
Human  Knowledge,  i.  22;  viii. 
456  sq. ;  Moral  perfection  of  His 
Character,  i.  23;  iv.  165,  192  sq.; 
His  sense  of  Sinlessness,  163  sq.; 
vastness  of  His  Self-assertion,  167 
sq.;  and  of  His  claims,  173  sq.; 
V.  251  sq.;  the  Messiah  of  Pro- 
phecy, ii.  78  sq.;  iii.  115;  His 
Teaching,  iv.  162  sq. ;  v.  249;  its 
Infallibility,  viii.  453  sq. ;  Hb 
Priesthood  and  Atonement,  viii. 
476  sq. ;  His  position  as  Founder 
of  a  Kingdom,  iii.  100 ;  His '  Plan,' 
105  sq.;  and  its  realization,  Ji8 
sq.;  Bfis  Example,  i.  25;  viii.  486 
sq.;  His  Sympathy,  i.  25;  His 
Miracles,  iv.  153 sq.;  v.  235 ;  His 
Transfiguration,  v.  253;  vi.  300; 
His  Agony,  i.  21 ;  v.  263,  273; 
viii.  463;  His  Death,  i.  22;  iv. 
197;  vi  297;  viii.  472  sq.;  His 
Hesurrection,  iii.  145 ;  iv.  154  sq  ; 
V.  253 ;  viii.  473 ;  His  Ascension, 
V.  253  ;  His  Intercession,  i.  25  ; 
viii.  485;  His  oflSce  as  Second 
Adam,  vi.  304 ;  as  Mediator,  vi. 


303, 306 ;  viii.  453 ;  Incorporation 
into  Him,  vi.  289,  345;  bearing  of 
His  Manhood  on  our  inner  life, 
i.  25 ;  viii.  481 ;  Christianity  con- 
centrated in  Him,  iiL  1 27;  vi.  331; 
His  living  power,  i.  35  ;  His  Pre- 
sence in  and  with  Christians,  vi. 
.337,  M^'  347 ;  viii.  482,  487,  490; 
His  intense  hold  on  souls,  iii. 
125,  126;  His  moral  creative- 
ness,  iii.  129;  viii.  488  sq.;  His 
future  return  as  Judge,  iv.  1 73 ; 
worship  paid  to  Him,  in  His 
earthly  life  and  after  it,  see 
'Adoration;'  His  Godhead,  the 
seat  of  His  Single  Personality, 
i.  23,  note;  v.  22a,  257  sq.; 
implies  Co -equality  and  Con- 
substantiality,  iv.  181  ;  co-exist- 
ent with  His  perfect  Manhood, 
V.  263  sq. ;  viii.  450 ;  intimated 
and  affirmed  iu  Old  Testa- 
ment, ii.  48  sq.  ;  gradually  un- 
folded, L  39  ;  V.  273  ;  implied  in 
much  of  His  language,  iv.  1 73  nq.; 
explicitly  revealed  by  Him,  177 
sq. ;  titles  expressing  it,  vi.  312 
sq. ;  in  fiict  necessary  to  His 
moral  excellence,  iv.  196  sq.,  305  ; 
vi.  311;  attested  by  Synoptists  as 
by  St.  John,  V.  244  xq. ;  proclaimed 
by  Apostles,  Lect.  v.  and  vL; 
vii.  428  ;  not  imagined  by  'enthu- 
siasm,' V.  267  ;  confessed  by  the 
early  Church,  vii.  406  sq. ;  pro- 
tects truths  of  natural  religion, 
viii.  444  sq. ;  supports  other 
truths  of  &ith,  iii.  146;  vi.  298  ; 
▼iii.  463  sq. 

Christianity,  social  results  of,  iii. 
130  ;  viii.  488  sq.;  causes  of  its 
success,  iii.  132  sq. 

Christian  life,  the,  dependent  on 
Christ,  iii.  127. 

Chronology  of  St.  John  and  the 
Synoptists,  v.  234,  note. 

Chrysostom,  St.,  as  a  commentator, 
vii.  417;  on  Arianism,  vi.  317, 
note. 

Church,  the,  not  a  'republic,'  iii. 
100 ;  originality  of  its  conception, 
no;  continuous  progress  of,  1 18 ; 
present  prospects  of,  1 20  ;  viii. 
498 ;    universality  of,  vi.    333  ; 
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losses  and  divisions  of,  iii.  lai  ; 
recuperative  powers  of,  131  ;  sus- 
tained by  faith  in  a  Divine  Christ, 
14,5  ;  viii.  498 ;  supernatural  life 
of,  vL  329,  333  sq. 

Cicero,  scepticism  of,  iii.  i^g. 

Clarke,  Dr.,  Arianism  of,  i.  18. 

Clement  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on 
St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  a  i  a  ;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii  383,  387  ; 
on  His  Divinity.  413  ;  inaccurate 
language  of,  418,  473. 

Clement  of  Rome,  St.,  on  Nero*s 
persecution,  vi.  277. 

Cclenso,  Dr.,  rejects  Deuteronomy, 
viii.  469,  470;  denies  Christ's 
Infallibility,  ib.  and  454,  455 ; 
his  objections  to  worship  of  Christ, 
Note  F. 

Coleridge  on  Socinian  worship  of 
Christ,  vii.  405  ;  criticises  Atha- 
nasian  Creed,  438. 

Colossians,  Epistle  to,  character  of, 
vi.  a8i,  note  ;  33a. 

Common  Prayer,  Book  of,  i.  40; 
viii.  474,  481 ;  Note  D. 

*  Communicatio  idiomatum,'  v.  158 ; 
vi.  306,  note. 

Comte,  his  philosophy  and  ritual, 
iii.  124. 

Conception,  the  Immaculate,  defini- 
tion of,  not  parallel  to  that  of 
Homoousion,  vii.  427  sq.;  im- 
pugned and  on  what  grounds  by 
Cardinal  Turrecremata,   Note  G. 

Confucianism,  spread  of,  not  paral- 
lel to  that  of  Christianity,  iii.  1 34. 

Constitu  tions,the  A  postolical ,  vii.  388. 

Coquerel  on  St.  James,  vi.  285,  note. 

Corinthians,  Epistles  to,  character 
of,  vi.  320  sq. 

Council,  Firth  General,  vii.  3  7 1 ,  note; 
Sixth  General,  v.  263,  note. 

Councils,  i.  35,  37 ;  vii.  420. 

Creation,  how  Incarnation  is  re- 
lated to  it,  V.  265 ;  ascribed  to 
Christ,  vi.  319. 

Creator,  prerogatives  of  the,  i,  29 ; 
iv.  aoo ;  V.  a33 ;  vii.  360. 

Creeds,  scope  of  modem  objections 
to,  i.  34  Rq.  ;  lasting  necessity  of, 
vii.  436  sq. 

Crucifixion,  the,  a  stumbling-block, 
iii.  137.  I4l- 


Cyprian.  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity, 
vii.  415. 

Cyril  of  Alexandria,  St.,  on  limita- 
tion of  human  knowledge  in 
Christ,  viii.  461  ;  on  His  Sacrifice, 
477;  OA  Sacraments,  481,  482, 
notes. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  St.,  on  reality 
of  Christ's  Manhood,  i.  a6  ;  on 
efficacy  of  His  Death,  viii.  477. 

D. 

Daniel,  Book  of,  on  *  Son  of  Man,* 
i.  6;  iv.  173,  191  ;  on  Christ's 
dominion,  ii.  88  ;  iii.  1 1 1. 

Davidic  period  of  Prophecy,  ii.  79 
sq. 

Decretals,  the  False,  viii.  470. 

*  Definition,Hheological,  objected  to, 

i.  34- 

Deism,  unable  to  guard  the  idea  of 
God,  viii.  444  sq. 

Deutero-canonical  books,  ii  61  sq. 

Deuteronomy,  recognized  by  Christ, 
vui.  447. 

'Development,'  doctrinal,  sense  of 
the  t«rm,  vii.  426  sq. 

Diognetus,  letter  to,  vii.  411. 

Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  St.,  ortho- 
dox although  misunderstood,  vii. 
416  sq.,  425,  430  ;  on  the  Pres- 
byter John,  Note  B. 

Dionysius  of  Rome,  St.,  vii.  425. 

Divinity  of  our  Lord,  see  *  Christ.* 

Docetism,  i.  19,  34,  25 ;  ii.  69  ;  v. 
aai,  347. 

Doctrinal  position  of  the  Lectures, 

i.  ■?4. 
Doctrine  and  morals,  in  Apostolic 

writings,  vL  281,  288. 
Dogma,  modem  dislike  of,  i.  37  ;  v. 

267 ;  inseparable  from  religion,  i. 

3, 4  ;  the  Christ  of,  identical  with 

the  Christ  of  history,  iv.  15a.  See 

•Creeds.* 
DoUinger,  on '  apotheoses  *  at  Rome, 

i.  27,  note ;  on  Stoicism,  iii.  144, 

note ;  on  dpvayfidy,  vi.  316,  note ; 

on  John  Presbyter,  Note  E. 
Domer,  on  Schleiermacher,  i.  16  ;  on 

Jewish  Theology,  ii.  70 ;  on  *Son 

of  Man,*  v.  250  ;  on  St.  John  and 

the  Synoptists,  255;    on  Justin 

Martyr,  vii.  42  a. 
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E. 

Ebionitism,  i.  15  ;  v.  211,  247. 
'Ecce  Homo/  i.  15  ;  Note  A  ;  on 

Christ's  foundation  of  a  Society, 

iii  no ;  on  His  miracles,  iv.  161 ; 

uu   His  humility,   195  ;   on  His 

condescension,  vi.  310. 
Ecclesiasticus,  date  of,  ii.  64. 

*  El.*  ii.  87. 

Elizabeth,  her  greeting  of  Maiy,  v. 

248. 
Ellicoti,   Bishop,    on    passages    in 

St.  Paul,  vi.  312,  315,  notes  ;  on 

human  limitations  in  Christ,  viii. 

463,  note. 

*  Elohim,'  ii.  48  ;  Note  B. 
Emanatists,  vii.  430. 

*  Emmanuel,*  ii.  88  ;  v.  247. 
Enoch,  Book  of,  i.  7  ;  vi.  301. 
Enthusiasm,  Christ  not  deified  by, 

V.  267. 
£]kLcsians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  281,  note, 

Ephesus,  Council  of,  v.  258. 
Eucharist,  the  Holy,  iv.  157  ;  v.  255  ; 

v»*  330  ;  vii-  389 ;  viii.  481. 
Eiilngius,    against    Agnoetss,   viii. 

462. 
Kiitychianism,  v.  261  ;  viii.  46a. 
Kvnngelists,  fundamentally  at  one 

ID  their  representations  of  Christ, 

V.  144  sq. 
Ewald,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  15, 16; 

Note  A  ;  on  St.  John's  Grospel,  v. 

218,  268. 
Eivk\e\,  sense  of  'Son  oi  Man'  in, 

i.8. 

F. 
FAith,  grace  of,  as  described    by 

St.  Paul,  vi.  340  sq. 
^Aith,    the,    once    delivered,    vii. 

427  sq. 
^  Fountain  of  Deity,'  a  title  of  God 

the  Father,  iv.  181,  200  ;  vii.  422. 
F^ix,  on  originality,  iii.  106. 
Keuerbach,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  13 ; 

Ills  naturalistic  theory  of  religion, 

V.  267. 
Fichte,  his  definition  of  religion,  i. 

3  ;  his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Fii-milian,  vii.  431. 
Freewill  in  man,  v.  265. 


G. 

Galatians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  327,  328, 

349- 
'Generation,  Eternal,'  of  the  Son, 

iv.  182  ;  vii.  422,  423. 
Genesis,  ii.  48. 
Gesenius,  ii.  61. 
Gibbon,  his  'five  causes,'  iii.  135; 

his  sneer  at  *  the  iota,'  vii.  435. 
Gladstone,     on      *Ecce      Homo,* 

Note  A. 
*  Gloria  in  ezcelsis,'  the,  vii.  386. 
•Glory,*  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

»30. 
Gnosticism,  ii.  69  ;  v.  220,  221,  239 ; 

vi  281,  note,  308,  309. 
God.  the  true  idea  of,  i.  30;  viii. 

448 ;  not  secured  by  Deism,  444 

sq. ;    Pantheistic  misuse  of  the 

Name,  i.  29;  viii.  451,  note. 
Goethe,  on  originality,  iii.  106  ;  his 

admiration  of  the  heathen  mind, 

ii.  76. 
Grace,  vi.  233. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  St.,  on  A- 

rianism,  vii.  437,  note;   on  'ig- 
norance,' viii.  461. 
Gregory  of  Nyssa,  St.,  on  Arianism, 

vii.  437,  note,  438. 
Guizot,   on   originality  of  Chri8t*s 

*plan,'  iii  IIS. 


Hebrews,  Epistle  to^  vi.  281,  note, 

320. 
Hegol,  his  definition  of  religion,  L  3; 

his  view  of  Christ,  13. 
Hengstenberg,  ii.  86. 
Heracleon,  v.  216. 
Herder,  on  St  John's  Gospel,  v. 

208. 
Heresy,  how  viewed  by  St.  John, 

V.  242  ;  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  279,  336. 
Hilary,  St.,   on  Homoousion,   vii. 

431,  note. 
Hippoly  tu8,StVPhilosophumena'  of, 

V.  216  ;  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii. 

415;  inaccurate  language  of,  418. 
Historical    sestheticism,  its    objec- 
tion to  dogma,  i.  34  ;  *  historical 

spirit,'  the,  iv.  151. 
*  Homoiousion,'  the,  vu.  435. 
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*  HomoousioD,*  history  of  the  term, 

i.  32  ;  vii.  430  ;  see  Lect.  VII. ; 
how  criticiMHl  by  modems,  358 ; 
explains  early  Church's  worship 
of  Christ,  359  sq. ;  summarizes 
her  Christology,  405  sq. ;  a  *  de- 
velopment' only  by  explanatioD, 
426  sq. ;  why  rejected  by  Council 
of  Antioch,  431. 

Hooker,  on  'being  in  Christ,*  vi. 
347 ;  on  human  limitations  in 
Christ,  viii.  466 ;  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  476. 

Hope,  its  necessity  and  uses,  ii.  71 ; 
Israel  sustained  by,  75. 

'Humanity,'  era  of,  iii.  130;  idea 
of,  protected  by  the  Incarnation, 

▼iii- 45',  494- 
Humanitarianism,  i.  15,  2$;  vi.  993, 

Zn»  337  ;  vii-  4^5  ;  viii.  4^3- 
Humanity  of  our  Lord,  see  *  Christ/ 
Humility,  Christ's  Incarnation  the 

great  motive  to,  viii.  491  sq. 
Hymns,  fragments  of,  in  the  Epi- 
stles, vi.  327,  328;  value  of,  as 
expressing  Christian  doctrine,  vii. 

385  8q- 
'Hypostasis,'  history  of  the  term, 

i-  33. 

•  Hypostatic  Union,*  i.  1 7,  23,  note, 

357  sq. ;  vUL  464,  476. 

I. 

Ignatius,  8t.,  alludes  to  St.  John, 
V.  314 ;  on  worship  of  Christ,  vii. 
379  ;  on  His  Divinity,  4II. 

'Ignorance'  and  *  error,*  not  iden- 
tical, viii.  468. 

'  Image  of  God,'  a  title  of  Christ, 
vi.  317. 

Incarnation,  the,  illustrated  by  mys- 
teries in  our  present  being,  v. 
360 ;  how  related  to  Creation, 
365 ;  secures  belief  in  a  living 
God,  viii.  447 ;  protects  digni^ 
of  man,  45 1 .    See  *  Christ.' 

'  Inferential  Theology,'  viii.  440  sq.; 
Inspiration,  ii.  45  sq. ;  ▼•319. 

Irenffius,  St.,  i.  8;  on  the  Four 
Groepels,  V.  310;  on  Christ's  Di- 
vinity, vii.  413 ;  on  His  human 
'  ignorance,'  459. 

IiaiM,  prophecy  of,  its  Messianic 


richness,  and  its  unity,  ii.  83  sq. ; 
his  self-abasement,  iv.  164. 
Israel,  Messianic  hopes  of,  ii.  74  sq.; 
a  Theocracy,  iii.  99. 

J. 
Jackson,  Dr.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  258,  359,  notes. 
Jacobi,  his  view  of  Christ,  i.  1 3. 
James,  St.,  Epistle  of,  vi.  378,  2S0, 

281  sq. 
Jehovah,  name  of,  ii.  88. 
Jeremiah,  prophecy  of,  ii.  84,  88, 

99. 
Jerome,  St.,  on  Christian  society, 

iii.  125,  note;  on  Ante-nicenes, 

vii.  421. 
Jerusalem,  council  of,  vL  278,  287. 
Jesus,  Name  of,  iL  88 ;  v.  247,  notes. 
Jews,  their   history  a  witness   to 

Christ,  iii.   97 ;    hostility  of,   to 

Christianity,  137,  138. 
Job,  'Wisdom*  referred  to  in,  ii. 

.S9- 

John  Baptist,  St.,  iii.  11  t. 

John  Damascene,  St.,  on  Hypostatic 
Union,  v.  258,  259,  notes;  on 
Two  Energies,  v.  264,  note. 

John  the  Evangelist,  St. ,  see  Lect. 
y. ;  life  and  character  of,  240  sq., 
269,  273  sq. ;  compared  with  St. 
Paul,  vi.  282,  350 ;  Gospel  of,  its 
authenticity,  v.  208  sq. ;  its  three 
purposes,  219  sq. ;  internal  diffi- 
culties urged  against  it,  224, 
note;  its  relation  to  the  other 
Grospels,  244  sq. ;  Epistles  of, 
338  sq. ;  vii.  374  ;  Revelation  of, 
see  *  Apocalypse.* 

John  Presbyter,  Note  E. 

Jowett,  Pro£,  on  Philo,  iL  67,  68, 
notes. 

*  Joyful  Light,'  hymn,  viL  387. 

Judaizers,  vi.  281,  332,  348,  349. 

Jude,  St.,  Christology  of,  vi.  301, 

303. 

Justification,  i.  41 ;  vi.  342. 

Justin  Martyr,  St.,  on  •  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord/  ii.  55  ;  his  testimony 
to  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  214 ;  on 
worship  of  Christ,  vii.  381  ;  on 
Christ's  Divinity,  412  ;  difficultiefl 
in  his  language!  418  sq. 

Juvenal,  iii.  140  *  viii.  488.  ^^  .  y 
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K. 

Kant,  his  definition  of  religion,  i.  3 ; 

his  view  of  Christ,  L  13. 
Keble,  iii.    139,   130;   on   'Son  of 

Man,'  i.  8,  note. 
Keini,  iii.  113.  note;  Note  A. 

*  Kingdom  of  Heaven,*  foundation 

and  laws  of  the,  iii.  go  eq.     Se6 

'Church.' 
Klee,  on  question   of  'ignorance,' 

viii.  458  sq.,  notes. 
Kuhn,  ii.  63. 

*  Kyrie  Eleison,'  the,  vii.  388. 

L. 

Lactantins,  on  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  395  ;  inaccurate  language  of, 
419. 

Latitudinarians.  on  Creeds,  vii.  437. 

Law,  Christianity  a  new,  vi  287. 

Lazams,  raising  of,  iv.  157,  ac?3  ;  v. 
'74. 

Lecky,  on  originality  of  Christ's 
teaching,  iii.  no,  note;  on  'reve- 
rence,' vii.  360,  note. 

Leibnitz,  on  human  '  ignorance '  in 
Christ,  viii.  464.  note. 

Leo,  St.,  on  Hypostatic  Union, 
v.  257,  note. 

Litany,  the.  i.  40 ;  viii.  474. 

'Little  Labyrinth,'  the,  vii.  426, 
note. 

Liturgies,  Mozai-abic  and  Eastern, 
vii.  389,  3po. 

Logos,  the,  m  Philo,  ii.  62  sq. ;  in 
St.  John,  V.  227  sq. ;  in  St.  James, 
vi.  288  ;  in  St.  Peter,  398  ;  hBii- 
0€To»  and  vpoipopiie6;  vii.  418. 

Lucian,  scofia  at  worship  of  Christ, 

vii.  392. 
Lucian  of  Antioch,  vii.  419. 
Luke,    St.,    his    narrative   of    the 

Nativity,  v.  247. 
Luther,   asserts    the  'ubiquity*   of 
Christ's  manhood,  viii.  463. 

M. 

Manhood  of  our  Lord,  see  'Christ.* 

Manichffians,  vii.  430. 

Mansel,  Prof.,  on  *  Reason  *  in  Plato, 

ii.  64,  note. 
Marcion,  v.  211,  216. 
Martensen,  v.  238,  247,  notes ;  viii 

481,  note. 


Martyrs  the,  iv.  I44,  145  ;  pray  to 
Christ  in  their  agony,  vii.  398  sq., 
406  sq. 

Mary,  the  B.V.,  i,   19;  iv.  165; 

^r\  '.'♦?.'  '^^'  "^^^7.  »58;  vii.  433. 

Matenalism,  viii.  451. 

Matthew,  St.,  his  narrative  of  the 
Nativity,  v.  247. 

Melchisedeo,  vL  321. 

Meiito,  St.,  on  Christ's  Divinity,  vii 
4»«,  426. 

'  Memra,'  the,  ii.  63,  70. 

Messiah,  hope  of  the,  ii.  69,  77  ;  its 
debasement,  91.    See 'Christ.* 

*  Metaphysics.*  inseparable  from  reli- 
gion, i.  41  ;  viii.  444. 

Meyer,  on  a6p^,  i.  19,  note ;  on  Philo. 
V.  229,  note ;  on  dignity  and  pre- 
existence  of  Christ,  iv.  18 a,  183, 
188:  V.  228;  vi.  319,  notes. 

Mill,  Dr.,  on  narratives  of  Nativity, 
V.  247,  note;  on  limitation  of 
Christ's  human  knowledge,  viii 
460,  note;  on  Strauss,  note  A, p. 

•Ministration,'  ascribed  to  Christ, 

vii.  421. 
Miracles,  evidence  from,  iii.  145  ;  of 

Christ,  iv.  153  sq. 
Mohammedanism,  based  on  a  dogma, 

L  4  ;  its  spread  no  parallel  to  that 

of  Christianity,  iii.  133. 
Monarchianism,  vii.  421. 
Monophysitism,  i.  25. 
Monotheism,  of  Israel,  ii.  67,  76, 

95;  of  Christianity,  v.  270;  vi. 

307  pq- 

Monothelitism,  i.  25 ;  v.  a6i. 
Montanism,  v.  217. 
Moses,  ii.  47,  53. 

Muratorian  Fragment,  the,  v.  212. 
Mysteiy  no  bar  to  faith,  v.  264. 
Mysticism,  iv.  1 85,  1 98 ;  in  St.  John, 
vi.  351. 

N. 
•  Name  of  God,'  sense  of,  ii.  50. 
Napoleon  I.   on  Christ's  Divinity, 

iii.  147,  148. 
Nathanael,  Christ's  words  to,  viii. 

465  ;  confession  of,  i.  1 1 ;  iv.  177 ; 

V-  273. 
Naturalism,  iL  76,  89 ;  iii.  108 ;  vi. 
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'Natures'  of  Christ,  the  Two,  v. 

Neander,    on    Christ    as    Pattern 

Man,  i.  8,  note ;  on  preparations 

for  Christianity,  ii.  71 ;   on  the 
'     Logos,  y.  2t6;  on  SS.  Paul  and 

John,  vi  351 ;  on  Celsus,  vii.  392, 

note. 
Neighbour,  idea  of,  vi.  288,  note. 
Neo-platonism,  vii.  356. 
Nestotianism,  iii.  121 ;  v.  257 ;  TiiL 

463. 
New   Testament,    Christology   o^ 

summarized,  vii.  428. 
Newman,  Dr.,  on  wtpix^prjcit,  i.  33, 

note ;  on  Bp.  Bull,  vii.  419,  note ; 

on  Homoousion,  430,  note. 
Newman,  F.  W.,   his  'Phases  of 

Faith,'  i.  42 ;  denies  Christ's  moral 

perfection,  i.  23 ;   iv.  166,   198, 

notes;  on  His  claim  to  be  ^e 

Judge,  1 73 ;  on  His  Self-assertion, 

196,  note;    on  His  death,  197, 

note. 
NicsBa,  Council  o^  IL  94;  vii.  429 

sq. ;  Creed  of,  i.  18 ;  iv.  200,  note ; 

V.  256 ;  vii. 359, 410, 432, 434 sq.; 

viii.473. 
Nicholas  I.,  his  use  of  False  Deore- 

tals,  viil  471. 
Noetus,  i.  15  ;  viL  425. 
Nonconformists,  iii.  124. 
Novatian,  on  progressive  revelation, 

ii.  47 ;  on  prayer  to  Christ,  vii. 

^^  o. 

OlUvant,  Bp.,  on  Isaiah,  it  83. 
Olshausen,  L  6 ;  vL  347,  note. 
Omnisdenoe,   in  Christ,  viii.  456, 

466. 
'Only-begotten,'  the,  v.  233. 
'Operations'  in  Chriist,  two,  v.  263, 

264,  notes. 
Ophites,  the,  v.  217. 
Oiigen,  as  a  commentator,  vii  417 ; 

on  worship  of  Christ,  385, 392  sq. ; 

on  Christ's  Divinity,   414,  417, 

418;    questionable  language  of, 

418  sq. 
Original  sin,  i.  23. 
Orthodoxy,  vi  336,  337. 

P. 

Pkiganiim,  its  hostility   to    Chris- 


tianity, iii.  139  sq. ;  St.  Paul's 
judgment  of,  vi.  308 ;  its  notice 
of  the  worship  of  Christ,  vii.  391 
s<}. ;  its  moral  corruption,  i.  2 ; 
iii.  140 ;  viii.  488  sq. 

Pantheism,  L  26  sq. ;  viii.  448  sq. 

Papias,  V.  215. 

*  Parables  of  the  Kingdom,'  iii.  1 03  sq. 

Paraclete,  the  Montanists',  v.  217, 
note. . 

Passion,  vast  significance  of  the, 
viii.  473  sq.  ;  its  virtue  de- 
pendent on  Christ's  Divinity,  vi. 
298  ;  viii.  476  sq. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Uie,  vi.  336,  337. 

Patripassianism,  L  15,  16. ' 

Paul,  St.,  has  been  aUled  the  creator 
of  Christianity,  L  14 ;  his  conver- 
sion, iii.  138  ;  his  interview  wit^ 
the  leading  apostles,  vi.  278; 
characteristics  of  his  style,  281 ; 
his  teaching  on  Christ's  Manhood, 
303  sq.;  on  the  Divine  Unity, 
307  sq. ;  on  Divinity  of  Christ, 
explicitly,  31 1  sq. ;  and  implicitly, 
323  sq. ;  his  account  of  faith, 
382,  339  sq. ;  of  regeneration, 
344  sq. ;  his  opposition  to  Ju- 
daizers,  348  sq. ;  contrast  between 
him  and  St.  John,  350  sq. 

Paulus  of  Samosata,  i.  25 ;  vii.  435 ; 
rejected  the  worship  of  Christ, 
vii.  386;  his  cavil  at  Homoousion, 
4.^0,  431. 

Paulus,  rationalist,  i.  42. 

Peace,  secured  by  Christ,  vi.  333. 

Pearson,  Bp.,  on  adoration  of  Christ, 
▼ii-  379.  note. 

Pelagianism,  viii.  487. 

Pentateuch,  quoted  by  Christ,  viii. 
454  aq. 

ntptx^fnjffUy  i.  33,  note. 

Persecution,  Pagan,  iii.  144. 

'Person,*  use  of  the  term,  i.  32,  33; 
of  Christ,  One  and  Divine,  v. 
356  sq. 

Personality,  idea  of^  ii.  67,  note ;  of 
God,  i.  30 ;  viii.  444  sq. 

Persons  in  the  Godhead,  intimated 
in  Old  Testament,  ii.  48  sq.  -^ 

Peschito,  the,  v.  212.  /^- . ,, 

Petavius,  ii.  67  ;  vii.  419,  424^' 

Peter  Lombard,  v.  261,  note ;  vi^ 
480,  note.  / 
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Peter,  St.,  his  oonfeedon,  i.  lo,  ii ; 
Chrifltology  of  his  sermons,  tL 
291  sq. ;  of  his  Epistles,  294  sq. 

Fharisaism,  iv.  162. 

Philanthropy,  Christian,  iiL  1 30; 
yiii.  494  sq. ;  spirit  of^  in  St.  John, 
V.  241,  242. 

Philip  the  Apostle,  St,  his  question 
to  Christ,  lY.  177,  178. 

Philip  the  Deacon,  St.,  on  Isaiah's 
prophe<7,  yi  29a. 

Pbilippians,  Epistle  to,  vi.  335. 

Philo,  his  theory  of  the  Logos  con- 
trasted with  St.  John's  doctrine, 
ii.  62  sq. ;  y.  229,  note ;  his  indif- 
ference to  Messianic  hopes,  ii. 
.60,  91 ;  on  Law  of  Moses,  liL  137. 

Pliilosophy,  Christianity  not  a  mere, 
iiL  127 ;  Gentile,  how  hr  a  pre- 
paration for  Christianity,  ii.  70; 
moral  weakness  of,  iii.  144,  note ; 
▼iii.  488  ;  language  of,  how  used 
by  the  Church,  vii.  429. 

Pietism,  i.  41,  42. 

'Plan'  of  Christ,  oharaoteiistics  of 
the,  iii.  115. 

Platonism,  ii.  64 ;  yi.  347. 

Pliny,  the  elder,  iii.  139. 

Pliny,  the  younger,  testimony  of,  to 
worship  of  Christ,  vii.  391. 

Poetry,  Greek,  a  sadness  in,  ii.  76. 

Polycarp,  St.,  testimony  of,  to  St. 
John,  y.  214;  on  Divine  digni^ 
of,  and  worship  of,  Christ,  yii. 


380,  412. 
'oly- 


Polytheism,  ii.  48  ;  iii.  133. 
Position  taken  in  the  Lectures,  i 

^  34.. 

PositiYism,  in.  135,  note ;  ym.  445. 

Ptaotical  knowledge  of  Christ,  yi. 

299 ;  yiii.  464. 
Praxeas,  Monarchianism  of,  i  15, 

16 ;  yii  449. 
Prayer  offered  by  Christ,  as  man, 

i.  22  ;  to  Christ,  see  'Adoration.' 
Pre-existence  of  Christ,  iy.  186  sq. 
Presence  of  God,  in  souls,  i  31; 

iv.  186. 
Pressens^,  Note  A,  p.  507;  on  Christ's 

'plao,'  iii.  113,  115,  note ;  on  St. 

John's  Gospel,  y.  218,  note. 
Priesthood  of  Christ,  vi  338 ;  yiii 

485. 
Priestley,  yiii.  473. 


Priestly  blessing,  the,  in  the  Law, 

iiSo. 
Prophecy,  Messianic,  three  stages 
of,  ii  78  sq. ;  St.  Peter's  use  o^ 

▼i.  294.  «95- 
Prophet,  Christ  the  great,  ii  79. 
Prophets,  the,  ii  74,  77,  70,  90,  92  ; 

yi.  202 ;  their  sense  ox  personal 

sinfulness,  iy.  164. 
Proteyangelium,  the,  ii  78. 
Proverbs, '  Wisdom'  in  the,  ii  59, 60. 
Providence,  Divine,  iy.  180,  181 ; 

yiii.  446. 
Prudentius,  hymns  of,  vii.  408,  409, 

notes. 
Psalms,  the  Messianic,  ii  80  sq. 
Purity,  Christian  grace  of,  yiii  489, 

490. 
Pusey,  Dr.,  on  Book  of  Enoch,  i  7, 

note;   on  Messianic  prophedes, 

ii  80,  81,  87  sq.,  notes ;  on  Teor- 

tullian,y.  311,  note. 


Babbi,  title  of,  iii  109. 
Babbinioal    schools,  ii.   75 ;   their 

Messianic  doctrine,  90 ;  their  later 

invention  of  a  double  Messiah, 

86. 
Racovian  Catechism,  vii  404,  405. 
Rationalism,  the  older,  i  12,  14; 

Note  A,  p.  503;    modem,   iii 

122,  123. 
Becapitulation    of  the   argument, 

viii  497. 
Redemption,  yi.  298,  311,  337;  viii 

_  477,  478. 

Regeneration,  St  Paul's  doctrine 
of,  vi  344  sq. ;  viii.  490. 

Reign  of  Christ,  i  36 ;  ii.  84 ;  iii 
125. 

Religion,  definitions  of^  i*  3>  4 ;  its 
object  a  Person,  36.  See  '  Dog- 
ma.' 

Renan,  Note  A;  his  view  of  Christ, 
i.  15  ;  on  HiUel,  iii.  107 ;  on  Ga- 
VHsMox  influences,  108 ;  his  expla- 
nation of  Christ's  success,  136  sq  ; 
how  he  difiers  from  Strauss,  146, 
147 ;  on  the  Gospel  miracles,  iy. 
161, 202,  note ;  denies  Christ's  Re- 
surrection, 154 ;  criticises  Chan- 
ning,  158,  note;  denies  that 
Chnst  olahned  to  be  God,  178, 
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198,  note ;  on  1^  Self-assertion, 
196,  203,  notes ;  on  His '  sinoerity/ 
70I ;  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  y.  220, 
note,  271.;  his  use  of  the  word 
*  God,*  viii  451,  note. 

Resurrection  of  Christ,  the,  Christi- 
anity based  on  truth  of,  iv.  154 
sq. ;  preached  by  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul,  vi.  293,  324,  325. 

Keuss.  on  prolo^e  of  St.  John,  v. 
228,  231,  236,  237,  notes;  on  d 
^ . . ,- .  alShfot,  vi.  313;  on  re- 
generation, 345,  note. 

Revelation,  the  Christian,  L  2 ;  vii. 
435  ;  belief  in,  necessitates  a  the- 
ology, viii.  441. 

Reverence,  necessarily  truthful,  v. 
268;  Lecky's  use  of  the  word, 
vii.  360,  note. 

'Rhetoric,*  charge  of^  agunst  the 
Fathers,  vii.  413. 

Bichter,  J.  P.,  on  Christ,  iii.  149. 

Ritual,  Jewish,  impressed  a  sense 
of  sin,  ii.  77. 

Romans,  Epistle  to,  vi  281,  329. 

Rousseau,  on  the  Gospel  histoiy, 
iii.  133 ;  V.  271 ;  on  earl^  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  iii.  149, 
note;  on  possibility  of  miracles, 
iv.  155. 

Ruinart,  his  'Acta  SinceiBy'  vii. 
399  sq.,  notes. 


Sabbath,  Christ's  chum  to  work  on, 
iv.  1 79  sq. 


Sabelliauism,  L  i^,  33,  note;   iv. 
184;  V.  a 
4",  425. 


i.  15, 


184;  V.  334;  vi.  314,  note;  vii. 


Sacramento,  iii.  128;  y.  223;   vi. 

301,  342,  345,  349.  35«;  ▼»". 

479  sq..  490,  497. 

Sacrifice  of  Christ,  viii  477,  478, 
483. 

Salvador,  on  Christ's  claim  to  for- 
give sins,  iv.  175,  note ;  to  work 
on  Sabbath,  180,  note;  on  His 
testimony  before  the  High  Priest, 
loo,  191. 

Sanhedrin,  the,  iv.  190,  191. 

Saviour,  Christ  the  Divine,  iii.  150 ; 
V.  249 ;  viii.  500. 

Scepticism,  in  middle  ages,  iit  123. 

K  n 


Schelling,  his  definition  of  religion, 

i  3 ;  his  view  of  Christ,  13  ;  on 

Indian  *  incarnations,'  28. 
SchcDkel,  Kote   A;    his   view   of 

Chjist,  i.  15  ;  on  Hillel,  iii.  108  ; 

his  theory  of  a  growth  in  Christ's 

claims,  115;  rejects  the  Gospel 

miracles,    iv.    153,    154;    denies 

possibility  of  Hypostatic  Union, 

V.  256. 
Schleiermacher,  theolo|^cal  position 

of;  i.  16;  V.  209;  VI.  318,  note ; 

his  definition  of  religion,  i.  4  ; 

allows  Christ's  originality,  iii.  108; 

accepts  St.  John's  Gospel,  v.  209. 
Sootists,  the,  ii.  ^6, 
Scripture,  Holy,  its  sense  often  se- 
cured by  non-scriptural  terms,  i. 

42 ;  its  organic  unity,  ii  44  sq. 
Scrivener,  on  Codex  A,  vi.   312, 

note. 
Self-assertion  of  Christ,  i   5;   iii 

126;  iv.  163  sq. ;  v.  255. 
Semi-Arians,  vii.  435,  436. 
Seraphim,  the,  in  Isaiah,  ii.  51. 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the,  i  31 ; 

iii  joo,  loi ;  iv.  162,  167;  vi 

290,  note. 
Sermons,  the  Apostolical,  ii  80; 

vi  291  sq^.,  324sq. 
Servetus,  vu.  404,  note. 
*  Shekinah,'  the,  v.  235,  note. 
« Shiloh,'  ii.  78. 

Simeon,  ii.  92 ;  song  of,  v.  349. 
Sin,  sense  o^  ii  69,  76;  iv.  164; 

Note  A,  p.  509. 
Sinlessness  of  Christ,  i  23 ;  iv.  165 ; 

V.  263  ;  vi  305. 
Smith,   Dr.  Payne,  on  Isaiah,  ii 

81,  note. 
Society,  Christ  the  Founder  of  a 

spiritual,  iii.  99  sq.,  131 ;  vi.  333. 
Socanianjgm,  i  15,  26,  30,  40;  iv. 

154,  156,  note,  181,  189.  note ; 

V.  237,  note ;  vii.  404 ;  viii.  471, 

480. 
Socinus,  i  15;  iv.  188,  note;   vi 

313,  note  ;  vii  404,  405. 
Solomon,  ii.  81. 
'Son   or   God,'  meaning   of  the 

title,  i  10;  ii  80;  iv.  190,  191 ; 

V.  333  »q»  346,24},  250. 
'Son  op  Majt,'  i  0  sq.;  iv.  173, 
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'  Sons  of  God/  L  lo,  note. 

Soul,  the  human,  v.  260;  nobility 

of  the,  vii.  355;  in  Christ,  i.  21, 

35  i  ^'  335>  note,  261,  26a  ;  vi 

298,  note. 
Spener,  i.  42. 
Spheres  of  Ghrist*s  existence,  two, 

V.  258,  note ;  viii.  463,  464. 
Spinosa,  viii.  450. 
Spirit,  the  Holt,  office  of,  iii.  128, 

132  ;  V.  270  sq, ;  vL  295. 

*  Sprout'  of  David,  Christ  iLe,  ii.  84  ; 

vi.  289. 
Stephen,  St.,  his  speech,  vi.  292  ;  his 
dying  prayer  to  Christ,  vii.  368, 

3^9- 
Stier,  on  '  s^-restraint'  in  Christ's 

teaching,  iv.  187,  note. 
Stoicism,  iii.  117,  note^  144;   viii. 

491. 
Strauss,  Note  A ;  his  view  of  Christ, 

L  23  ;  iiL  146  ;  on  texts  implying 

Christ's  pre-exi8tence,iv.  189;  on 

Fourth  Uospel,  v.  209. 

*  Subordination'  of  the  ^k)n,  iv.  199; 

vi.  306,  note,  323 ;  vii.  422  sq., 
438,  note. 
'  Subsistences'  in  the  one  Godhead, 

i  33- 
Suffering,  a  note  of  the  Messiah,  ii. 
85,  80 ;  ignored  by  Jews,  91. 

*  Supernatural,'  the,  in  life  of  Christ, 

L  12  ;  iv.  152. 

Sympathy  of  Christ,  i.  25. 

Synoptist  Gk)6pels,  doctrinal  agree- 
ment of  with  St.  John's,  v.  244  sq. 

T. 

Tacitus,  iii.  139, 140;  vii.  397 ;  viii. 

488. 
Targums,  ii.  78,  80. 
Tatian,  v.  213  ;  viL  418,  426. 

*  Te  Beum,'  the,  vii  388. 
Teacher,  ideal  of  a,  iv.  168,  169; 

Christ  the  Infallible,  viii  453  sq., 
500. 
Temptation,  the,  of  Christ ;  its 
bearing  upon  the  doctrine  of  His 
Person,  Note  C  ;  its  real  limits, 
ib. 

*  Tersanctus/  the,  vii.  386. 
TertuUian,  date  of,  v.  211,  note  ;  on 

Christ's  true  Blanhood,  i.  25,  26 ; 


on  martyrdoms,  iiL  144, 145 ;  on 
the  four  Gospels,  v.  21 1 ;  agadnst 
Tacitus,  vii.  397;  on  Christ's 
Divinity,  415*;  questionable  lan- 
guage of,  419,  431, 

ecoydpur^  'Er^/>7fui,  v.  263. 

Theism,  i  15;  vi.  331;  viu.  444  sq. 

Theodoret,  viii.  467. 

Theodotus  of  Byzantium,  i.  16 ;  vii. 
424. 

Theology,  necessary  to  religion,  i 
3  sq. ;  viu.  441. 

*  Tbeophanies,'  the,  in  Old  Testa^ 

ment,  ii.  51  sq. 
Theophilus  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 

203;   questionable  language  of, 

vii.  409. 
Theosophy,  Alexandrian,  ii  70;  Ju- 

daizing,  vi  332. 

•  Theotokos,'  the,  v.  257,  258,  note. 
Thessalonians,  Epistles  to,  vi.  328. 
Thomas,  Apostle,  St.,  his  confession, 

vii.  366. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  St^  on  the  Incar- 
nation, v.  259,  261,  notes ;  against 
Immaculate  Conception,  vii.  434, 
note. 

Thomas  ^  Eempis,  teaching  of,  v. 
186,  note. 

l^hendorf,  on  St.  John's  Gospel, 
V.  214,  218,  notes. 

Transfiguration,  the,  v.  253 ;  vi  300. 

Trench,  Abp.,  on  Christ's  *  works,' 

y.  335*  no*e» 
Trinitarianism,  i.  34,  note  ;  ii.  50. 
Trinity,  immanence  of  the,  i  16 ; 

early  intimations  of  the,  ii.  50, 51 ; 

referred  to  by  St.  Paul,  vi.  335. 
Truth,  Christ  Uie,  iii.  126, 142. 
Tubingen  School,  the,  v.  210,  215 ; 

vi.  278  ;  Note  A,  p.  503. 
Turrecremata,   Cardinal,  vii   432, 

note ;    account  of  his  work  on 

the   Conception   of  the  Blessed 

Virgin  Mary,  Note  G. 

U. 

Ullmann,  on  Christ's  sinlessnesa.iv. 

165  ;  on  Thomas  k  Kempis,  186, 

note. 
Unbelief,    modem,    strength    and 

weakness  of,  iii  123,  124 ;   viii 

498. 
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Union  of  Christ  with  His  people, 
iii.  137 ;  »▼•  185,  186 ;  VI.  334, 
347.  348. 

Unity  of  Christ's  Person,  see  *  Hy- 
postatic Union' ;  of  the  Ckxlhead, 
see  *  Monotheism' ;  of  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  essential,  iv.  182  so. ; 
on  the '  moral'  unity,  see  Note  D ; 
of  Scripture,  ii.  44  sq. ;  of  Christ's 
members,  vi  333,  334;  of  Christ- 
endom, iii  122  ;  viii.  499. 

Universality  of  Christ's  work,  vi. 
349- 


Valentinians,  v.  216  ;  vii.  356, 430. 
Virginal  birth  of  Christ,  i.  15,  33; 

ii.  88,  note. 
Virtues  flowing  from  Christ's  Hu- 

manily,  i.  25  ;  vi.  348 ;  viii  481. 

W. 

Waterland,  L 18,  42,  note. 
Westcott,  on  St.  John's  Gospel,  v. 
aia0q.»aa4,  notes. 


Wetstein,  v.  313,  note. 
Will  of  God,  the,  i.  30. 
Wills  in  Christ,  two,  v.  261  sq. 
Wilson,  W.,  on  the  trial  of  Christ, 
iv.  191,  note. 

*  Wisdom,*  in  Old  Testament,  iL  59 

sq. 
Wisdom,  Book  of;  ii.  62  ;  vi.  322. 
•Word.' see  'Logos.' 

*  Works,*  Christ's  miracles  so  called, 

iv.  156 ;  V.  235,  note. 

*  World,*  the,  in  St.  John,  v.  238. 
Worship,  see '  Adoration.' 


Young,  on  Christ's  character,  iv. 
192,  note. 


Zacharias,  song  of,  v.  248. 

Zealots,  the,  iii.  T37. 

Zechanah,  Messianic  language  of, 

ii.  84,  85,  89. 
Zephyrinus,  vili  425. 
Zwinglianism,  viii.  480  sq. 
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Gknesis. 

ll    ii.  48 

i.  26  ..••••....  U.49 

iiL  IS    li.  78 

iii.  aa    ..•• ....  u.  5^ 

vL  a i- 10 

xi.7.. 11.50 

xvi  10-13    ....  ii.  5* 

xViiL  I,  « ii.  5* 

xix.  34 .iL  51 

xxiL  II,  16,  18..  ii.  S3 

xxviii.  13 ii.  53 

xxxi.  13    ii.  53 

xxxii.  24,30  ..  ii.  53 
xlviii.  15,  16  ..  ii.  S3 
xlix.  10 ii.  78 

Exodus. 

iiL  a,  4,  6-14  . .  ii.  53 

iy.  22 i.  10 

Txiii.  21 ii.53 

xxxiii.  a,  3   ....  ii.  53 

NUMBBBS. 

vl  23    ii.  50 

xxiv.  17    ii.  79 

Dbutebohomt. 

vi.  4 '^'93 

xvii.  9  i.  10 

xviiL  IS,  18,  i9..iL  79; 
▼L  291 

Joshua. 

▼.  13 ii-54 

Judges. 

u.  1-5  ii-54 

vi.  11-22 ii.  54 

xiii  6-22 iL  55 

2  SahU£L. 

vii.  14 L  11. 

viL  16 ii.  79 


Job. 
xxviii.  12 iL  59 

Psalms. 

ii.  2,  7-9 iL  80 

xxii.  I  sq ii.  85 

xlv.  3 L  23 

xlv.  6 ii.  8o8q. 

Ixiii iL  81  sq. 

IxxxiL  6    L  10 

xc.  8 iv.  164 

ex ii.  83 

cxviiL  22   . . . .  tL  292 

Proverbs. 
vilL  22-31    ....  ii.  60 

Isaiah. 

tL  2  sq iy.  164 

ix.  6  ..*. ii.  87 

xL  I  sq ii.  84,  85 

Iii.  14    iL  86 

liii.  3  sq.    . .  ii.  85,  86 

Jereboah. 
xziiL  s,  6 iL  88 

Daniel. 

iii.  25 L  10 

vlL  13 L  6 

vii.  14  ii.  SS 

HOSEA. 

xL  I L  II 

HAoaAi. 

ii.  7»9 "89 

Zeohaeiah. 

ix.  9,  10    ii.  85 

xiiL  7    iL  89 

Malaohi. 
iii.  I iL  89 


WiSDOJf. 

vii.  24,  27,  29  ••  iL  61 

Ecclesiastious. 
xxiv.  8-12, 23  iL  61, 6s 

St.  Matthew. 

iL  II viL  364 

iL  15 L  II 

iv.  10    vii.  367 

iv.  17 iv.  162 

v-vii iiL  100  sq. 

V.  27  -. iv.  167 

V.  48 It.  163 

viL  29.. .... ..  iv.  166 

viiL  2    ••••..  viL  364 

viii.  20.. L  8 

ix.  18 viL  364 

3C  "-15*37  ••  iv-  «75 

X.  40 iiL  loa 

xi.  27,  28.. V.  251,  252 

xL  29 iv.  195 

xiL  39,40  ....  iv.  155 
xiii.  3  sq.  .iiL  103,  104 

xiv.  33 viL  365 

XV.  25 vii.  364 

xvi.  13 L  sq.  I 

xvL  24 iiL  141 

xvii.  14 viL  364 

xvii.  25 i.  2a 

xviiL  9  iiL  142 

XX.  20   viL  364 

"i.  37 V.  250 

xxi.  4a vL  292 

xxiiL  8  V.  252 

xxiv.  30 L  7 

xxiv.  35 iiL  116 

xxvL  64 ..  L  7 ;  iv.  190 
xxviiL  9, 17..  viL  365, 

366 
xxviii.  19,  20..  iiL  117 
St.  Mark. 

i.  35  i.a» 

▼iii.  34.35  ..    iv.  157 
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X.  18..  i.  «3;  iv. 

vii.  367 
xiii.  33  ..  viii.  458  eq. 

St.  Luks. 

^35    v.a47 

1.  4«  aq.  . .  V.  148.  249 

"•  5« viii.  45S 

V-  8 vii.  365 

▼"•37 vii.  365 

ix.  59-^* iv.  176 

X.  «2 V.  151 

3^"- 51-53  ••..  iv.  176 

Xiv.  26 iv.  176 

xiv.  28 iv,  193 

xxiii.  34 i.  22 

St.  Johk. 

!•  I.  sq V.  2^7  sq. 

j.  14   i.  19 

»•  '8   V.  234 

i*  ^9 vi.  298 

M.  25   viii.  466 

iij-  13 iv.  188 

iv.  10 vii.  367 

V.  17-19..  iv.  i8o,  181 
V.  22,23  ••  iv.  182;  V. 
«3^ ;  viL  367 

▼•27 1.8 

▼•39 ii  96 

^26-59  ....  iv.  157 

▼;-02 iv.  189 

▼ij;  15   iii.  109 

viii.  23 iv.  171 

▼iii.  4*   iv.  171 

▼iii.  46 i.  23 

viii.  52-58.  iv.  186. 187 

ix.  38   vii.  366 

X.  15 viii.  466 

X.  «9 iv.  177 

x-aosq iv.  183 

^i.  25 iv.  171 

xii.3«   iv.  171 

^iii-4.5 V.  257 

xui.  34 iii.  142 

xiv.  6    ..    iii.  126,  143 

xiv.  9,  10 iv.  178 

xiv.  14, 15..  iv.  171,172 

xiv.  23 iv.  178 

xiv.  26 V.  271 

xiv.  28 iv.  199 

^▼.•23 iv.  172 

xvi.  14   V.  271 

3^«  ^3 vii  367 


xvi.  28 iv.  189 

^^▼ii-3 V.  237 

xviis  ..    iv.  18),  237 

xviii.  37 iv.  194 

xix.  7 iv.  190 

XX.  28   vii.  366 

XX.  31 V.  225 

xxi.  17 viiL  466 

Acts. 

L  16-20 vi.  291 

i.  24 vii.  368 

ii.  24-36 vi.  291 

iii.  15 vi.  293 

iii.  18 vi.  291 

iv.  II vi.  291 

▼ii-37.  5i-53-.vi-  2)2 

vii.  59 vii.  368 

viii.  3i,  35  ....vi.  292 

ix.  6 vii.  371 

ix.  14 vii.  367 

X.  25,  26 vii.  376 

xiv.  14,  15 vii.  377 

XV.  14-20  ....  vi.  287 

xvii.  18 vi.  325 

XX.  28 vi.  325 

XX.  35 vi.  326 

xxii.  19 vii.  371 

xxvi.  17,  18  ..  vi.  326 

BOHAJ^S. 

i-4 i.  39 

ii.  II  vi.  2SI 

▼.  12  sq vi.  305 

vi.  10,  II  .. ..  vi.  3  6 

viii.  3 L  23 

ix.  5 vi.  312  sq. 

X.  9  8q vu.  372 

I  Ck>BINTHIANB. 

i.  23   iii.  141 

ii  2    iii  142 

ii.  8    vi.  331 

iii.  II vi  329 

viii.  I vi.  284 

viii.  6 vi.  306 

xi  29 vi  330 

xiii  2 vi.  284 

XV.  9 vi.  280 

XV.  14,  18  ....  iv.  155 

XV.  28 vi.  306 

XV.  45    iii.  127 

XV.  47 vi.  305,311 

xvi.22..  iii  126;  vi.  331 


2  COBDrTHIANS. 

iv;6 viii  448 

▼iii.  9 vi.  311 

X.  5     iii  126 

»i;  78q vi.  331 

xiii  5     ....  ..viii.  487 

xiii.  13 vi.  331 

Galatxaits. 

ii.  9    vi.  278 

iii  16 ii    78 

iii  20 vi.  328 

V.  6    vi.  284 


Ephbsianb. 


m.  6 


▼1-333 
▼i-335 


Philippiaks. 

ii.  6  8q iii.  127 

ii.  19 vii  371 

iii.  21 vi.  304 

iv.  13 iii.  127 

COLOSSIAHS. 

i- 15-17 vi.317 

i;  17    vi.  319 

ii.  9    vi  320 

ii  18 vii  377 

1  Thessaloniahs. 
iii  II vii.  371 

2  Thsssaloniaits. 
ii.  16 vii  371 

I  TmOTHT. 

i  13 vii  372 

lis..... 

UL  16..  .. 


vi336 
vi.  313 
vi309 


vi.  15,  16  .... 

Titus. 

ii«  13 ▼i^'S 

iii  4-7   ▼!.  328 

Hebrews. 
vi.  322 

...       ^     ••  ••  ^^-  373 

111.  5»  0 vi.  321 

vii.  3 vi.  338 

xii.  22    vii.  377 
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St.  James. 

L  i8  vi.  2?8 

i.  «3,  17     .. ..  vi  186 

i.  25    vi.  287 

ii.  I     vi.  390 

ii.  8    vL  288 

ii.  14  sq vL  a^o 


X  Sr.PmB. 


1.  2 

L  II    .. . 

i.  12   .. . 
L  18, 19 . 


VI.  299 
vi.  295 
vi.  296 
vi.  298 


ii  9    vi.  295 

ii.  23 vi  297 

ii  24 vi  297 

iii.  18 ••  vi.  297 


ui.  22 . 
iv.  II . 


VI.  299 
vi.  299 


3  St.  Peteb. 

i  8 vi.  299 

ii  I    vi.  300 

iii  15 vi  280 

I  St.  John. 

i  1-3 V.  238 

ii  16   V.  239 

ii  22 vi  279 

ii  23    viii  448 

iii  5    i-  «3 

iv.  a,  3     ......  V.  239 

iv.  15  ....  ••  ••  V.  239 

v.4iS v-asP 


V.  13  sq. 
V.  ao   .. 


vii.  374 


2  St.  John. 

7   i  23 

10,  II V.  a4i 

St.  JuDB. 
4   vi  30a 

Bevblation. 

1.  5»  ^ vii-  I'fi 

i.  8 V.  243 

i-  17 vii-  363 

V.  6  8q.    ..   vii  374  sq. 

xix.  16    V.  243 

zx.  6   V.  244 

xxii9 vii  377 
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